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Art.  I.--f  lOBIDi 

The  ftdTentores  of  Narvaez  and  ihe  romantic  wanderings  of  Ponce 
de  Leon  and  De  Soto,  in  search  of  the  perpetual  spring  and  the  &bled 
mines  of  gold;  the  buccaneering  of  the  English;  the  wars  waged  with 
Oglethorpe  by  the  Spaniards;  and  more  recently  its  long  and  bloody 
Indian  wars,  have  given  to  Florida  a  greater  historical  interest  than 
attaches  to  any  other  portion  of  onr  conntnr.  But  as  one  of  the 
youngest  sisters  of  our  confederacy,  bat  little  is  known  of  her  topo- 
graphy, resources  and  productions.  Peninsulated  from  almost  all 
intercourse  with  other  States,  she  lies  out  of  the  great  thoroughfore  of 
travel,  and  while  the  commerce  of  the  great  West  sweeps  around  her 
shores,  they  are  looked  upon  but  as  so  many  dangerous  reefs  and 
rocks,  threatening  destruction  to  the  mariner.  It  is  our  aim,  in  the 
following  article,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  present  actual  state  and 
condition  of  Florida. 

The  peculiar  outline  of  its  coast  has  probably  rendered  its  general 
shape  and  position  familiar  to  every  one — ^having  been  somewhat  aptly 
oomnired  to  a  reversed  boot  It  extends  at  right  angles  some  five 
huiared  miles  west  and  south,  and  has  a  length,  in  its  greatest  exten- 
sion, of  nearly  one  thousand  miles  (?) 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula  is  covered  with  a  large  sheet 
cf  water,  called  tne  Everglades,  of  immense  extent,  filled  with  islands, 
and  which,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  rendered  available  by  drainage. 
The  central  portion  of  the  Peninsula  is  somewhat  elevated,  the  high- 
est point  being  about  171  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  graduall 


towards  the  coast  on  each  side.  The  portion  of  the  State  between  the 
Suwanee  and  the  Chattahoochie  rivers,  is  elevated  and  hilly;  the 
western  portion  of  the  State  is  level.  The  St  Johns  river,  of  mag- 
nificent dimensions,  runs  from  south  to  north  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  debouches  near  the  northeast  boundary  of  the 
State;  and  the  Suwanee  runs  a  nearly  parallel  course  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Peninsula,  from  north  to  south. 
The  first  settlement  of  Florida  was  made  at  St  Augustine,  in  the 

Eiar  1564^— it  being,  by  forty  years,  the  oldest  settlement  in  the 
nited  States.    Penaaeola  was  settled  in  the  yes?  1696. 

VOL.    V. — 1. 
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The  archivea  of  the  country  during  the  period  of  the  SpaniBh  rule, 
prior  to  1768,  having  been  removed,  it  is  difficult  now  to  judge  to 
what  extent  the  country  was  settled  previous  to  its  cession  to  Great 
Britain.  Remains  of  ancient  settlements  are  found  to  a  considerable 
extent  between  the  Suwanee  and  Chattahoochie  rivers;  the  traces  of 
old  roads,  fortifications,  &c.,  are  verv  distinct;  and  gun  barreb, 
pottery,  ship  spikes,  &c.,  are  found ;  but  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  is  rather  inclined  to  the  supposition  that  these  settlements 
were  made  by  buccaneers,  who,  about  1660,  swarmed  in  the  southern 
seas;  and  the  quantity  of  ship  spikes,  &c.,  found,  seem  to  rendei  this 
opinion  highly  probable. 

It  is  presumable,  therefore,  from  the  known  inertness  of  the  Span- 
ish character,  and  the  slight  progress  made  by  them  in  the  settlement 
of  new  countries,  that  their  settlement  of  Florida  was  very  limited  in 
extent,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  establishing  a  few  mission 
houses,  they  never  ventured  &r  from  the  coast,  and  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil. 

In  1763,  the  Floridas  were  ceded  bv  Spain  to  the  British  crown. 
The  Spanish  inhabitants  principally  left  the  country,  and  it  soon 
began  to  prosper  under  the  energetic  impulse  communicated  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Efforts  at  settlement  on  a  large  scale  were  imme- 
diately undertaken.  The  British  Government  gave  extensive  grant& 
of  land,  upon  the  condition  of  their  settlement.  Dr.  Turnbull  in 
connection  with  some  distinguished  gentlemen  in  England,  laid  the 
fpundation  of  an  extensive  colony  at  New  Smyrna,  and  brought  from 
the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  some  1500  families. 
Lord  RoUe,  Gov.  Moultrie,  Earl  of  Beresford  and  others,  established 
settlements;  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  Revolution, 
large  numbers  of  loyalists  came  into  the  country  from  Georgia  and 
Carolina. 

The  exports  of  Florida  in  1780,  reached  40,000  barrels  of  naval 
stores.  One  of  the  principal  articles  of  cultivation  seems  to  have 
been  Indigo;  and  it  is  said  that  the  indigo  of  Florida  brought  the 
highest  price  in  the  London  market. 

The  British  possession  of  the  country  continued  but  twenty  years  ; 
but  during  that  period  more  was  effected  in  settling  and  improving 
the  country,  than  in  its  two  hundred  yea^s  of  occupation  by  the 
Spaniards. 

But  imfortunately  for  Florida,  in  1783,  the  province  was  re-ceded 
by  Great  Britain  to  Spain;  and  the  English  population,  which  in 
1778,  in  East  Florida  alone,  numbered  over  13,000,  principally  left 
t  e  country  and  went  to  the  adjoining  American  States.  From  that 
period  to  its  cession  to  the  United  States  in  1821 — ^a  period  of  about 
forty  years — ^it  languished  and  struggled  along  with  difficulty;  the 
cultivation  of  the  country  neglected;  the  English  settlements  having 
been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin;  and  at  no  time  during  this  period  was 
the  population,  in  both  the  Floridas,  estimated  at  over  10,000 — ^a 
large  portion  of  whom  lived  in  town,  or  were  hangers-on  of  the  (Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Spanish  population,  to  a  considerable  extent,  left  the  country  «  . 
upon  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  and  immigration  began  to  flow 
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in  rapidly;  bat  the  unsarveyed  state  of  the  countrj,  the  ancertaintj 
of  Und  titles,  most  injudiciously  involved  in  litigation  by  the  €k>vern- 
ment,  militated  against  its  settlement ;  and  the  fierce  and  turbulent 
Indian  race,  who  had  made  it  a  battle  ground  for  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  vears,  and  who  had  never  been  conquered,  and  had  no  egress 
from  their  peninsular  home,  occupied  the  best  lands  of  the  State, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain  them.  But  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
obstacles,  a  considerable  population  planted  themselves  in  the  country. 
The  Territorv  was  just  boginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  its  American 
occupation,  when  the  desolating  Indian  war  broke  out  in  1835,  and 
contmned  for  seven  long  years — rendering  all  habitations  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  occupied  parts  insecure,  and  destroying  all  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  undertaken.  In  1842  this  war  terminated — 
and  the  Seminoles,  after  a  struggle  of  nearly  300  years,  were  forced 
to  yield  to  their  destiny,  and  were  nearly  all  transferred  beyond  the 
Mississippi. 

Thus  the  population  of  Florida  had,  up  to  1842,  undergone  four 
entire  revolutions;  and  after  having  been  settled  by  the  European 
race  for  two  hundred  and  eighty  years,  was  forced  to  begin  anew  the 
settlement  of  the  country — a  series  of  disasters  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  America. 

Since  1842,  the  actual  settlement  of  the  country  has  commenced, 
and  progressed  with  reasonable  rapidity,  the  present  population  being 
probablv  about  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  health  of  Florida  will  very  favorably^  compare  with  any  other 
portion  of  the  Union — ^having  no  diseases  except 'slight  fevers,  and 
that  concomitant  of  all  new  countries,  fever  and  ague.  The  ratio  of 
mortality  is  believed  to  be  unusually  small ;  while  many  instances  of 
great  longevity  are  presented. 

The  lands  of  Florida  are  almost^  generis^  and  are  verj  curiously 
distributed,  and  may  be  designated  as  High  Hammock,  Low  Ham- 
mock, Swamp,  Savanna,  and  Sue  different  qualities  of  pine  land. 

High  Hammock  is  usually  timbered  with  live  oak  and  other  spe- 
cies <i  oak,  magnolia,  laurel,  &c.,  and  is  considered  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  land  for  general  purposes.  Low  Hammock,  timbered  with 
live  oak,  water  oak,  and  subject  to  overflow — usually  needing  drainage, 
but  when  drained,  preferred  for  sugar.  Of  this  description  of  land, 
requiring  more  or  less  drainage,  large  bodies  exist  in  the  State.  iSa- 
mnruij  on  the  margin  of  streams  and  frequently  in  detached  bodies — 
usually  very  rich  alluviums,  and  susceptible  of  being  cultijrated  in  dry 
seasons,  and  yielding  largely:  ditching  and  dyking  would  render 
much  of  it  available.  Marsh  Savannas,  upon  the  borders  of  tide 
streams,  when  reclaimed  are  very  valuable  for  rice  or  cane — some 
land  of  this  description,  upon  the  T(Mnaka,' having  yielded  above  three 
Jkogsheads  of  sugar  to  the  acre.  First  class  pine  lands  are  generally 
preferred  by  small  planters  to  any  other,  and  they  have  been  fonnd 
productive  and  valuable.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  the  pine  lands 
of  Florida  are  superior  to  any  pine  lands  in  the  Sou:th  for  their 
fertility,  yielding  good  crops  in  their  natural  state,  and  when  trodden 
by  cattle,  becommg  equal  to  rich  hammock  land.  I  have  seen,  thus 
early  in  the  season,  cane  having  above  twenty  joints  and  well  matured, 
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grown  upon  Florida  pine  lands:  and  the  sngar  made  from  such  landtf 
is  generally  of  eaperior  quality.  The  hammock  lands,  when  cleared, 
make  excellent  crops  at  all  seasons. 

The  chief  staple  of  Florida,  at  present,  is  Cotton — ^the  region  west 
of  the  Suwanee  onltivating  the  Upland,  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  State  producing  Sea  Island,  of  a  quality  bringing  from  20  to  30 
cents  per  pound  the  last  season,  the  coast  usually  producing  the  first 
quality. 

The  Sugar  Cane  will,  however,  in  a  few  years,  become  the  staple  of 
the  Peninsula,  which,  from  its  climate,  soil  and  facilities,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  its  oul^Tation.,  It  is  now  cultiyated  for  home  consump- 
tion by  almost  every  planter,  small  and  great;  but  the  expense  of 
machinery,  and  the  tmie  required  to  get  under  way,  has  deterred 
many  from  abandoning  their  cotton  to  raise  cane. 

Previous  to  the  Indian  war,  a  large  number  of  sugar  plantations 
had  been  established  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  upon  the  Hali- 
fax, Matanzas,  Tomoka  and  Hillsborough  rivers,  where  the  lands  are 
principally  the  heaviest  live  oak  hammock^  and  by  their  advantage- 
ous situation  upon  navigable  streams,  are  very  suitable  for  cane.  The 
cultivation  was  carried  on  successfully;  and  had  not  the  Indian  war 
desolated  the  country  and  entirely  broken  up  these  establishments, 
the  sugar  crop  of  Florida  would  now  have  been  a  large  one.  The 
interior  of  the  Peninsula  is  well  adapted  to  the  cane,  as  is,  indeed, 
the  whole  Peninsula  extending  southward  from  lat  30  to  lat  23; 
Florida  approaching  most  nearly  to  the  temperature  of  Cuba  of  any 

rt  of  the  South.  Lands  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  may 
purchased  at  the  present  time  at  very  low  prices,  from  the  Govern- 
ment price  of  $U25,  to  $5  and  $10  per  acre,  in  private  hands, 
according  to  their  situation.  Even  the  old  plantations,  with  their 
improvements,  may  now  be  bought  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre;  but 
as  the  country  becomes  settled,  of  course  lands  will  rise  m  value. 

Cattle  are  among  the  most  productive  sources  of  income  to  the 
Floridian.  The  vast  ranges  of  unoccupied  land  give  the  greatest 
abundance  of  perpetual  verdure  and  green  pasture,  and  they  double 
in  three  years,  and  may  now  be  purchased  in  any  quantity  at  $5  per 
liead.  Swine  are  equally  profitable,  requiring  little  care  or  attention. 
Horses  and  mules  are  also  raised,  without  care  or  expense. 

Tar  and  Turpentine,  which  were  in  British  times  extensive  articles 
of  export,  have  been  neglected  for  a  long  period ;  but  the  profitable 
operations  of  North  Carolina  have  recently  awakened  renewed  atten- 
tion to  this  branch  of  manufacture,  and  shipments  made  from  the  St 
John's  last  season,  it  is  said,  have  proved  profitable. 

Rice  has  also  been  neglected,  as  a  staple,  since  the  days  of  British 
oulttvation,  when  it  was  raised  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  lands 
suitable  for  its  cultivation  are  abundant  along  our  rivers  and  streams; 
and  when  our  population  is  sufficiently  dense  to  develop  all  our 
resources,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
culture. 

Fish,  Oysters  and  Turtle  abound  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  the 
Havana  fish  market  receives  a  large  portion  of  its  supplies  from  the 
eoasts  of  Florida. 
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The  Oak,  Cedar  and  Pine  of  Florida  are  beeoming  ralnable  tot. 
abipmenl     The  Navy  yards  have  drawn  their  supplies  of  Live  Oak, 
for  many  years,  from  oar  forests;  and  the  diminntion  and  high  prioes 
of  pine  lumber  at  the  North,  are  bringing  our  Yellow  Pine  into  great 
demand,  and  its  shipment  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Among  the  yarious  miscellaneous  articles  which  have  been  found 
well  adapted  to  the  country,  may  be  mentioned  the  Orange,  Lemon, 
Banana,  Oliye,  Hemp,  Palma  Chrisli,  Benne,  Arrow  Root,  Cassava, 
Indigo,  &o. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  Florida,  at  the  present  time,  affords  as  good  an 
opening  to  the  Southern  planter  desirous  of  changing  his  location,  as 
amy  portion  of  the  Union:  and  indeed  our  partiidity  would  lead  us  to 
say  that,  taking  into  view  its  splendid  climate,  tropical  latitude,  facility 
of  water  communication,  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  low  price  of 
ita  lands,  that  it  affords  stronger  inducements  to  the  prom>ectiye  set- 
tler, than  any  other  portion  of  the  South,  and  that  capital  and  enter- 
prise will  mi^e  it  a  great  State. 


Art.  n.— lANDVACTUBOII}  ADTANTiGES  OF  THE  LOWER  OHIO. 

If,  as  is  conjectured  by  some,  the  recent  extensive  failures  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  manufacturers  of  cotton, 
and  to  those  who  as  merchants,  factors  and  bankers,  have  been  oon- 
Beoted  in  some  shape  with  the  cotton  trade,  it  is  very  clear  that  they 
cannot  bear  up  against  American  competition  any  longer.  If  the 
high  price  of  provisions  during  the  last  year  has  adOFected  the 
price  of  labor  in  their  &ctories — which  does  not  i^pear  from  any 
thing  we  have  seen ;  stUl,  their  remoteness  from  the  raw  material  must 
far  more  than  countervail  any  advantages  they  can  ever  have  over  us 
on  the  score  of  cheap  labor,  or  the  perfection  of  their  machinery. 
Indeed,  under  the  late  improvements  in  machinery,  the  cost  of  manu- 
Dacturing  in  this  country  has  been  greatly  reduced ;  added  to  this  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  living,  and,  nbotve  all,  the  price  of  the  raw 
material — shaving,  as  the  English  manufacturers  do,  three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean,  transportation — ^it  is  impossible  that  they  can  ever 
again  compete  with  us  in  this  branch  of  industoy.  Under  all 
the  changes  of  our  tariff  laws,  our  manufactories  have  beea 
steadily  increasing,  until  they  have  acquired  a  solidity  which  no 
le^lation  can  possibly  shake. 

jBut  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  ruff- 
led lulls  of  New  England?  To  the  minds  of  some  of  us,  the  day  is 
ooming  when  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  will,  so  far  as  this  great  interest 
is  concerned,  bear  the  same  relation  to  New  England,  that  New  Eng- 
land now  does  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  now  settled  inoontestibly,  that 
steam  power,  where  coal  is  cheap,  is  cheaper  than  the  cheapest  water 
power  for  propelling  machinery.  This,  then,  is  our  position  in  the 
West  The  great  Illinois  coal  field  touches  and  crosses  the  Ohio 
river,  say  100  miles  below  Louisville.  There,  on  either  the  filentucky 
cr  Indiana  side,  for  one  hundred  miles,  may  be  found  large  quantities 
of  the  finest  coal  for  steam  purposes,  which  may  be  haol  at  the 
xiver  banks  for  fimr  to  five  cents  per  bushel    In  New  England, 
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where  steam  power  is  used — and  that  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  most 
extensive  and  recently  erected  factories — ^the  cost  of  coal  is,  on  an 
average,  full  20  cents  per  bushel ;  making  a  difference  in  our  favor,  in 
this  single  import&nt  item,  of  full  three  hundred  per  cent.  Here  on 
the  Ohio  river  we  are  within  ear-shot  of  the  ootton-fields  of  Tennes- 
see, Al  bama,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas— on  a  river  navigable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year — ^wnere  provisions  are,  and  always  will  be,  cheaper 
than  in  any  other  part  of  iiie  United  States — ^in  a  perfectly  healthy 
position,  and  as  far  south  as  is  compatible  wi^  this  important  consid- 
eration. Add  to  this  that  we  are  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  where  our  market  for  the  manufactured  article  is  known 
to  be  the  best  in  this  country.  With  these  manifest  advantages  over 
New  England,  why  should  we  go  there  for  our  manufactured  cottons? 
Or,  rather,  why  should  we  not  avail  ourselves  of  our  superior  portion 
and  resources,  and  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  with  cotton 
fabrics?  Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that,  for  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  hemp  we  possess  the  same  natural  advantages,  vii :  the  rato  ma- 
terial and  the  moving  pouter. 

Allow  me  to  make  another  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  the 
South.  It  is  certain  that,  at  no  distant  day,  a  railroad  communication 
will  be  established  between  the  Northern  Atlantic  cities  and  the  navi^ 
gable  waters  of  the  West.  This  noble  scheme  of  internal  communi- 
cation will  connect  the  whole  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  the 
Southern  Atlantic  sea-board;  and  when  that  is  accomplished,  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  foresee  that  the  commanding  ascendancy 
of  the  Northern  cities  in  the  business  of  foreign  importations  and 
internal  commerce,  must  be  greatly  impaired.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  effect  which  the  opening  of  such  a  direct  connnunication 
will  have  upon  all  the  relations  of  the  South  and  West  Is  it  not, 
then,  in  the  present  and  prospective  condition  of  the  cotton  trade, 
and  of  cotton  manufactures,  also  clearly  the  policy  of  the  South  to 
foster  the  establishment  of  manufactories  of  otton,  iron  and  hemp, 
on  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi?  Not  by  the  enactment  of  "Ta- 
riff  laws  for  protection — for  Nature  has  given  all  the  protection 
necessary — ^but  by  the  investment  of  a  portion  of  her  surplus  capital 
in  these  enterprises,  whereby  she  will  enlarge  her  market  at  home  for 
the  product  of  her  cotton  fields,  and,  in  time,  link  indissolubly  to- 
gether those  great  interests  of  cotton  production  and  cotton  manu- 
facture? Connected  as  we  arc  by  an  immense  extent  of  navigable 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  our  geographical  affinities 
are  all-powerful:  and  if,  superadded  to  these,  our  interests  are  com- 
bined by  the  system  of  policy  to  which  I  have  alluded,  no  agitations 
growing  out  of  Southern  institutions  can  ever  disturb  this  powerful 
sympathy.  The  Western  free  States,  in  the  angry  controversies  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  so  much  to  be  deplored,  occupy 
neutral  ground ;  but  Nature,  by  those  powerful  arteries  of  commerce, 
our  noble  rivers,  and  by  those  immense  coal  fields  which  lie  along  the 
southern  boundaries  of  the  free  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and 
which,  with  the  cotton  of  the  South,  constitute  the  pabulum  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  must  forever, 
with  preponderating  force,  throw  the  West  and  the  South  together. 
•  INDIANA. 
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Art.  ni— PUBLIC  IAND8  IC^tUllBD  BT  TIEiTY,  ETC. 

PKOCEEDINGS   BT  THE  AUTHORITIES   OF   THE   UNITED  STATES  FOR  ASCER- 
TAINING AND    ADJUDICATING    LAND    TITLES,    AND    CLAIMS    TO   LAND, 

vrrmN  the  former  possessions  of  great  Britain,  francs  and 

SPAIN,   SUBSEQUENT   TO   THEIR   OCCUPATION   BT   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  adjudication  of  claims  to  lands  lying  within  territories  conquered  orpnr- 
chased  mm  a  foreign  power^  is  ever  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  dimcnlt 
malters  that  can  be  brought  before  the  Judiciary  of  a  countir.  Our  own  expe- 
rience has  been  quite  sufficient  upon  this  point,  to  go  no  further.  We  have 
thought  it  an  appropriate  subject  for  an  article  in  our  Review,  and  are  delighted 
that  our  able  finend,  Dr.  Monette,  of  Mississippi,  has  consented  to  prepare  it  in 
the  elaborate  manner  now  presented  to  the  reader.  Henceforward  tnere  will 
arise  other  questions,  and  dimculties  of  a  like  nature,  should  there  be  any  acqui- 
sitions of  land  growing  out  of  the  Mexican  war— and  we  ought  in  some  sort  to  be 
prepared  in  advance  for  their  discussion.    £o.  Com.  R£v. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Western  territory  ac<]nired  1}y  the  United 
States  from  Great  Britain,  which  called  for  the  interposition  of  Con- 
gress for  the  adjustment  of  land  claims  growing  out  of  foreign  juris- 
diction, was  that  of  the  Natchez  District  of  West  Florida. 

The  surrender  of  this  country  by  his  Catholic  Majesty,  left  the 
inhabitants  embarrassed  by  conflicting  private  land  claims  derived 
from  different  Gk^vemments,  while  it  was  not  free  from  oonflictinff 
claims  as  to  the  State  sovereignty  itself  Although  the  country  had 
been  organized  into  the  Mississippi  Territory,  the  State  of  Georgia 
claimed  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  territory  north  of  the  31st  degree 
of  latitude,  wes^ard  to  the  Mississippi;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
24th  of  April,  1802,  that  the  State  of  Georgia,  by  the  <<  Articles  •of 
Agreement  and  Cession,"  relinquished  her  claim  to  the  United  States, 
in  consideration  of  one  million,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  United  States  subsequently  proceeded  to  adjudicate  private 
claims  emanating  from  either  English,  Spanish  or  Georgia  concessions 
duly  made  prior  to  27th  October,  1 795,  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of 
Madrid,  which  provided  for  its  surrender  to  the  United  States. 

The  first  provision  by  Congress  was  An  act  regulating  grants  of 
iandj  and  providing  for  tite  disposal  of  the  lands  qf  the  United 
States  south  cf  the  State  of  Tsnnessee;  approved  March  3d,  1803. 

This  act  provided  for  two  Boards  of  Commissioners,  attached  to 
two  Land  Districts,  with  authority  to  examine  and  adjudicate  all 
private  land  claims  emanating  from  either  of  the  Governments  above 
enumerated,  agreeably  to  the  laws,  customs  and  usages  of  the  same. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  provided  that  all  heads  of  families 
actually  resident  in  the  country,  holding  claims  in  virtue  either  of 
complete  grants,  or  orders  of  survey,  emanating  from  the  English, 
Spanish  or  Georgia  Gk>vemments  prior  to  October  27,  1795,  for  land 
to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished,  should  be  confirmed 
in  their  several  titles. 

The  second  section  provided  for  settlement  rights  to  those  actual 
inhabitants  who  were  without  such  titles;  granting  to  every  person 
twenty-one  yean  of  age,  who  actually  inhabited  and  cultivated  anv 
lands  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  1797 — ^the  day  on  which  the  Spanish 
troops  finally  evacuated  this  portion  of  the  country — a  tract  of  land 
not  exceeding  640  acres,  to  include  tiieir  improvement 
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The  t^fl{  Beotbn  provided  a  |?r0-e9ii|[»^«(m  r^^  to  ail  penroim, 
twenty  years  of  age,  inio  oooapied  and  eultiyated  lands,  (not  secured 
by  eitner  of  the  fffst  or  seeond  section)  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1803, 
tne  date  of  the  passage  of  said  act. 

The  period  aUowed  for  the  presentation  of  daims  was  limited  to 
the  3l8t  of  March,  1804,  but  was  subsequently  extended  by  Congress. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Diatriet  west  of  J?earl  river, 
consisted  of  Thomas  Rodney  and  Robert  Williams,  commissioners, 
and  Edward  Tomer,  Recorder.  This  Board  convened  in  the  town  of 
Washington,  Adams  county,  and  eontinued  to  receive  and  adjudicate 
claims  until  the  3d  of  July,  1807,  when  it  adjourned  finidly,  having 
adjudicated  no  less  than  ttoo  thomand  and  ninety  claims^  besides  a 
number  of  British  grants  which  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Board, 
and  whidi  were  held  as  conflicting  claims  to  lands  in  the  Natches 
District^until  flnaDy  adjudicated  by  the  Federal  Court,  in  1824.  (1) 

The  Board  for  the  District  east  of  Pearl  river  convened  at  Fort 
Stoddart,  on  the  Mobile  river,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1804,  and  con- 
sisted of  Ephraim  ELirbf  and  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  commissioners, 
and  Robert  Chambers,  Kecorder.  This  Board  continued  its  sessions 
ttntil  September  21,  1805,  when  it  ftnally  adjourned,  having  adjudt- 
Gated  tiDO  hundred  and  seventy-six  daims. 

The  subseauent  disposition  of  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
Was  regulatea  by  laws  of  Congress^  through  the^  General  Land  Office 
and  the  District  Offices,  and  claimants  were  quiets  in  their  titles 
until  the  year  1824 — when  the  holders  of  certain  British  patents, 
through  their  agent,  Seth  Hunt,  instituted  suit  in  the  District  Federal 
Court  at  Natchei,  in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  the  British  patents 
issued  by  the  Oovernor  of  West  Florida,  north  of  the  original  south- 
ern limit  of  Georgia.  The  Court  decreed  such  grants  null  and  void ; 
and  the  question  of  title  in  the  Natchez  District  became  settled  for- 
ever as  regards  foreign  grants.  (2) 

n,    IN  THE  ILLINOIS  COUNTRY, 

The  Illinois  country,  prior  to  its  occupancy  by  the  United  States, 
had  been  successively  uikder  the  dominion  of  France  and  Qreat  Brit- 
ain; and  each  power  had  exercised  civil  and  sulitaiy  jurisdiction 
over  a  few  dependant  settlements,  sparsely  distributed  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  lying  chiefly  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  immediate  tributaries.  These  isolated  settlements 
comprised  the  residence  of  the  early  French  colonies,  which  first 
penetrated  the  Illinois  country  from  Canada,  and  subsequently  estab* 
lished  the  dominion  of  France  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  Deserted 
by  their  associates  and  countrymen,  who  still  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
France,  they  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Crreat  Britain, 
quietly  resigning  themselves  to  the  &te  of  war.  But  scarcely  had 
tne  English  auuiority  been  established  over  them,  and  their  fears  of 

(1)  Records  of  Land  Office  at  Washington,  Miss. 

(2)  Wheaton's  Reports,  pp.  S33  to  530.  Also,  Walker's  Reports  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Mississippi,  pp.  58,  53,  &c.  Also,  American  State  papers,  Pulh 
tie  Lands. 
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foreign  dominatkm  dispelled,  when  a  new  enemy  assailed  them,  and 
the  &te  of  war  acain  placed  them  at  variance  with  their  Sngliah 
masters.  Hence,  before  they  had  in  any  measure  lost  their  national 
traits  and  customs,  or  had  in  any  wise  adopted  those  of  their  English 
odnooerors,  they  found  themselves  nominally  and  in  fact,  citisens  of 
the  United  States-nreleased  from  the  military  domination  of  British 
authorities,  but  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  A 
few  years  more  brought  another  political  change,  and  th^  found 
themselves  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Uovem- 
ment,  and  assodated  with  the  rude,  active,  enterprising  pioneer  of  the 
Wesl^  pressing  forward  into  all  the  remote  settlements,  in  quest  of 
Indiak  traffic  and  land  speculation. 

In  regard  to  their  luid  titles,  the  original  French  inhabitants  of 
the  counties  of  Knox  and  St  Claur,  tram  1790  to  1800,  were  pecu- 
liarly  situated.  The  greater  number  of  them  holding  claims  and  im- 
perfect titles  to  lands,  derived  either  from  the  French  or  English 
authorities  prior  to  the  treai^  of  1783,  or  based  upon  acts  of  uon- 
greas  and  the  laws  of  Virginia  Bubse(|uently,  it  became  a  matter  of 
deep  interest  that  the  validil^  of  their  claims  and  titles  should  be 
settled  by  the  proper  authonties,  so  that  they  might  be  quieted  in 
their  respective  claims.  For  this  purpose  two  acts  of  Oongress  were 
passed,  in  the  year  1 783-— one  approved  on  the  20th  of  June,  imd  the 
other  <»i  the  28^  of  August^  both  designed  for  their  relief  The 
JkU  authorised  the  Governor  of  the  Ncnrthwestem  TerritcMT  to  exam- 
ine and'  confirm  temporarily  all  claims  and  titles  legally  derived 
from  the  French,  Engush  or  American  authorities.  The  second  pro- 
vided for  the  ^  sJllowance  of  settlement  rights  of  400  acres  to  all  such 
S8  had,  on  or  before  the  close  of  the  jear  1783,  acknowledged  and 
professed  themselves  oitisens  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them." 

Although  situated  five  or  six  hundred  miles  from  the  seat  of  the 
Territoriu  Government,  numerous  applicants  filed  their  claims  with 
the  Governor  for  examination  and  confirmation,  as  coining  within  the 
proTisbns  contemplated  by  the  acts  of  Congress.  Although  unskilled 
m  many  of  the  pre-requisites  for  a  profound  investigation  of  these 
ohums.  Governor  St  Olair  did  not  hesitate  in  the  exercise  of  his 
prerogative,  by  a  summary  adjudication  in  favor  of  numerous  claims 
m  the  hands  of  c^oulators  and  land-jobbers,  and  which  were  subse- 
ooently  adjudged  to  be  spurious.  In  many  oases,  not  frdly  compre- 
hendbg  the  subordinate  nature  of  his  powers,  he  proceeded  in  an 
irregular  manner  with  his  adjudications,  greatly  prejudicing  the 
interests  of  the  Government,  and  promoting  the  improper  views  of 
designing  men.  (3^  Yet  he  persii^ed  in  the  exercbe  of  his  prerosa- 
tire  in  mese  adjuaications,  in  the  county  of  Wayne,  and  within  the 
Indiuia  Territory,  even  after  his  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  the  pre- 
sent boundary  of  Ohio.  During  this  period,  claims  of  every  shade 
sad  character  were  admitted  and  confirmed  in  such  numbers,  and  a 
majority  of  them  with  so  little  claim  to  law  and  justice,  that  the 
greater  portion  of  his  decisions  were  unoeremoneously  reversed  by 
the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  ten  years  afterward. 

(3)  American  State  Papei»— i'liMic  Lands.    VoL  U,  pp.  163  and  114. 
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Among  the  oonfirmations  of  Qorernor  Si  Glair,  was  the  alleged 

frant  of  John  Wilkins,  British  commandant  of  the  niinois  country, 
ated  April  22,  1769,  made  in  fayor  of  John  Bajnton,  Samuel  Whar- 
ton and  George  Morgan,  for  13,980  acres,  and  confirmed  by  the  GrOT- 
emor's  patent,  dated  August  12,  1800.  This  claim,  when  thus  con- 
firmed, was  the  joint  property  of  John  Edgar  and  John  Murray  St. 
Clair,  son  of  the  Governor,  and  corered  some  of  the  finest  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du  Rocher,  northwest  of  Kaskaskia.  Relative 
to  this  claim,  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  1810,  reported  against 
its  confirmation,  observing,  ''that  under  the  circumstances,  if  this 
instrument  is  to  be  taken  as  a  Chvemor^s  patent,  and  if  this  Board 
be  possessed  of  authority  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  it:  that  the  Chvemor  has  transcended  his 
powers ;  that  the  grant  ha>s  been  improperly  cbtainedy  and  is  of  no 
validity:'  (4) 

Durinff  the  French  dominion,  comparatively  few  grants  of  land 
were  made  to  individuals  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village  concessions; 
and  many  of  these  were  al!andbned  on  the  change  of  Government. 
The  EneUsh  Government,  during  their  brief  command,  were  vested 
with  auwority  to  make  the  ordinary  grants  to  actual  settlers,  and  to  a 
certain  class  of  meritorious  soldiers  and  officers,  designated  in  the 
noted  proclamation  of  October  7,  1763.  So  fieir  as  the  English  com- 
mandants in  the  Illinois  country  were  governed  in  their  grants  or 
concessions  by  the  laws  and  regulations  provided  for  the  Provincial 
Governments,  their  grants  and  concessions  were  good  and  valid — ^but 
no  further. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  no  commandant  had  authority 
to  grant  or  appropriate  public  lands  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  indi- 
viduals, otherwise  than  was  provided  bv  law,  for  military  service  in 
defence  of  the  country.  Warrants  for  the  occupancy  of  wild  lands  in 
Virginia  were  confined  exclusively  to  location  within  the  regular  State 
boundary. 

Subsequent  to  the  extension  of  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  bounties  of  land  for  military  service  were 
allowed  by  acts  of  Congress  for  such  as  served  in  the  local  militia,  for 
the  defence  of  the  settlements  against  Indian  hostility. 

Such  were  the  grounds  for  land  claims  in  the  Illinois  and  Wabash 
countries;  and  such  was  the  extent  and  material  presented  to  land 
jobbers  and  speculators,  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  faculties  in 
securing  large  bodies  of  the  finest  lands  in  this  portion  of  the  Indiana 
and  Illinois  Territories.  Nor  could  it  reasonably  be  expected  that 
Governor  St  Clair,  engaged  with  the  multifarious  duties  of  his  office, 
should  have  been  able,  m  the  adjudication .  of  the  numerous  claims 
submitted  for  his  decision,  to  scrutinize  all  the  possible  sources  of 
fraud  so  intimately  blended  in  the  majority  of  them,  or  that  he  should 
have  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  former  laws,  usages  and 
customs,  which  regulated  the  officiiu  acts  of  the  English  or  French 
authorities,  or  of  tiie  laws  of  Virginia  and  of  Congress,  which  might 
bear  upon  such  claims.     Hence  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 


(4)  American  State  Papers— FicMtc  Lands.    Vol.  n,  p.  908. 
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'  vnong  the  munerouB  claims  presented,  he  should  have  allowed  and 
e<mfinned  a  large  proportion  which  were  fraudulent  in  their  nature 
and  inception,  urged  and  supported  as  they  were  by  wealthy  traders 
and  speculators,  and  sustained  by  their  subordinates,  as  unscrupulous 
(IS  themselves.  Tet  the  facility  with  which  confirmation  of  land  titles 
were  obtained  from  Gov.  St  Glair  was  such,  that  speculators  and  land 
jobbers  became  emboldened  in  their  attempts  to  establish  other 
claims,  which  were  fraudulent  in  their  inception,  and  without  shadow 
of  foundation  in  law  or  justice ;  claims  which  originated  in  forgery, 
snd  were  supported  by  perjury  and  every  species  of  corruption. 

All  concessions  or  incipient  grants  of  land  by  the  French  authori- 
ties prior  to  the  peace  of  1763,  had  been  made  to  a  few  favored  indi- 
viduals, who  introduced  emigrants  under  the  patronage  and  protection 
of  wealthy  proprietors,  deriving  their  grants  from  the  crown,  for  the 
establishment  of  colonies.  In  this  manner  were  made  most  of  the 
settlements  at  Detroit,  as  well  as  at  Yincennes,  Kaskaskia,  and  other 
villages  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois.  Large  ^bts 
made  in  this  manner,  subjected  the  pvoprietors  to  all  the  reauisitions, 
fines,  forfeitures,  alienations  and  quit-rents  pertaining  to  the  feudal 
tenures  of  Europe.  In  some  instances  the  British  commandants  sub- 
sequently promised  a  discharge  ^m  these  forfeitures,  in  consideration 
of  public  service  and  labor  upon  the  public  works,  under  the  English 
dominian.  (5) 

Grants  were  but  rarely  made  by  the  British  commandants  in  the 
Illinois  country;  at  least,  if  made,  they  were  not  in  conformity  with 
the  King's  proclamation  of  October  7,  1763,  and  the  subsequent  ordi- 
nances; and  all  grants  or  conces»ons  made  contrary  to  these,  were 
)  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes;  as  were  Hbo  pttrchases  made 
by  individuals  or  associations  from  the  native  tribes.  Yet  numerous 
aUeged  grants  for  large  bodies  of  land  in  the  Illinois  country  and 
upon  the  Wabash,  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  the  several  British 
commandants  of  those  districts,  were  presented  to  Gbvemor  St.  Clair 
for  confirmation  prior  to  the  year  1800;  and  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
such  was  the  influence  exerted  by  favorite  speculators  and  land-jobbers 
ipon  the  Governor,  that  he  continued,  up  to  the  last  day  of  his  juris- 
diction over  the  Indiana  Territory,  to  ratify  and  confirm  these  spurious 
claims,  which  had  already  multiplied  to  more  than  three  hundred,  in 
the  hands  of  corrupt  men  and  designing  speculators.  (2)  A  few  sim- 
ilar confirmations  were  subsequently  made  by  his  successor,  Gt)vemor 
Harrison,  prior  to  the  year  1804. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1804,  that  effectual  measures  were  taken 
by  Congress,  for  a  thorough  examination  and  final  adjudication  of  the 
numerous  "claims  to  land,"  which  were  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
such  adventurers  as  had  found  their  way  into  the  remotp  portions  of 
the  Indiana  Territory,  and  especially  in  the  District  of  Kaskaskia. 
The  first  measure  to  effect  this  object,  was  the  passage  of  an  act  enti- 
tled ^An  act  making  provision  for  the  disposal  of  the  pubHc  lands 
in  the  Indiana  Territory ^  and  for  other  purposes ; "  approved  March 


(5)  American  State  Paper»— Ptcdiic  Urndi,    Yol.  I,  p.  197,  col.  1,  folio  ed. 
(3)  Ibidem. 
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26,  1804.  This  act  proyided  for  the  regular  soryey  of  all  the  pablic 
lands,  {U>  which  the  ladian  title  then  was,  or  might  thereafter  be 
extinguished)  into  regular  nquare  sections  of  640  acres,  arranged  in 
regular  townships,  each  six  mdes  souare,  wherein  should  be  designated 
all  private  claims,  or  grants  to  lana,  which  should  be  finally  recognised 
by  Congress.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  obiect,  the  act  further 
provided  for  the  organisation  of  "a  Surveyor  General^ s  Office^  and 
^  three  District  Land  Offices.^*  The  Land  Offices,  each  with  a  Regis- 
ter and  Receiyer,  were  located  at  Detroit,  Yincennes  and  Kaakaskia. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  and  extent  of  private  claims  in 
each  of  these  Districts,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  attached  to 
each  Land  Office,  with  full  powers  to  reoeiye,  examine,  adjudicate  and 
decide  upon  all  claims  presented,  whether  derived  from  French  or 
English  grants  and  concessions,  or  derived  in  virtue  of  any  act  of 
Congress.  The  Commissioners  were  authorised  to  confirm  all  com- 
plete titles  and  private  claims  to  land,  in  virtue  of  any  legal  grant 
or  concession,  made  by  the  French  authorities,  prior  to  the  10th  day 
of  February,  1763,  or  by  the  British  authorities  subsequently  and 
prior  to  September  3d,  1783;  or  in  virtue  of  any  resolution  or  act  of 
Congress  subsequent  to  the  trea^  of  1783;  provided  tiie  said  claim 
were  duly  ^filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  which  the  land  was  situated,  together  with  its  nature,  extent, 
and  any  written  evidence  in  support  of  the  same,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  February,  1805. 

The  Commissioners  attached  to  each  Land  Office  were  required, 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1805,  to  enter  upon  the  exam- 
ination and  adjudication  of  all  claims  duly  filed  with  the  Register, 
and  to  report  their  decisions  upon  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  to 
Congress  for  their  final  confirmation  or  r^'ection  of  said  claims.  (6) 

In  their  report  of  adjudicated  claims,  the  commissioners  were  re- 
quired to  arrange  them  under  the  following  classes,  viz:  1st,  those 
which  were  unequivocally  recommended  for  eonfirmation,  and  for 
which  certificates  were  issued  to  the  holders;  2d,  those  which  in  equity 
ought  to  be  confirmed;  and,  3d,  those  which  were  fraudulent^  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  confirmed. 

The  claims  which  had  formerly  been  confirmed  temporarily  by  the 
Oovemors  of'the  Northwestern  and  Indiana  Territories,  were  like- 
wise subjected  to  the  final  adjudication  of  the  Oominissioners,  as  other 
oases. 

The  passage  of  this  act  gave  a  new  impulse  to  land-jobbers  and 
speculators,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  numerous  spurious  titles 
and  fraudulent  claims,  for  the  adjudication  of  the  Commissioners 
when  they  should  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  office.  To  carry  out 
their  purpose  of  securing  the  confirmation  of  their  claims  and  facti- 
tious titles,  the  speculators  associated  themselves  into  a  combination 
to  resist  and  defeat  the  ends  of  iustioe,  and  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  large  bodies  of  pubuc  lands.  At  the  head  of  this  com- 
bination were  adventurers  who  had  been  long  in  advance  of  the  white 
settlements,  in  the  capacity  of  Indian  traders,  agents  and  speculators, 

(6)  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  pp.  495, 503. 
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skilled  in  modes,  fonns  and  usages,  for  preparing  inchoate  land  tilles 
under  the  French,  Spanish,  English  and  American  Governments  ijb- 
apectavely.  Aided  and  abetted  in  their  designs  by  unprincipled  men 
a^  accomplices,  they  gare  ample  latitude  to  their  schemes  of  speeu- 
lation  Among  them  were  men  who  did  not  confine  their  operations 
alone  to  the  Dlinois  country,  but  equally  to  Upper  and  Lower  Louis- 
iana, and  whose  trading  operations  extended  to  the  whole  of  Lower 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  even  to  Texas.  Hence  it  was  that  Major 
Stoddart,  early  in  1805,  while  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  gave  no- 
tice to  the  Federal  Government  that  "he  had  become  apprised  of  a 
numerous  combination,  for  the  purpose  of  4efirauding  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  immense  quantities  of  valuable  lands  in  the  Illinois 
country  by  means  of  spurious  and  factitious  claims,  contemplated  by 
uumero^  individuals,  capitalists  and  traders,  who  had  flocked  to  that 
remote  region.  At  the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy  was  suspected  a  man 
by  the  name  of  M^******,  who  had  been  actively  concerned  on  the 
l4per  Mississippi,  and  who  at  that  time  commanded  a  post  near  New 

T^^^t  field  of  operations  was  Kaskaskia,  the  location  of  the 
Land  Office  for  the  Illinois  countrv.  The  commissioners  for  this 
district  were  Michael  Jones  and  E.  Bacchus—both  men  of  known 
firmness  and  nnimpeachable  integrity  in  the  discharge  of  their  officml 

The  oommiflsionew  entered  njKm  the  reapoiiBible  duties  of  their 
office  Md  oontinned  in  the  Uborioua,  vexations  imd  hazardons  exer- 
flse  of  the  same  during  the  oourae  of  three  years,  when  they  made 
their  final  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  on  the  Slst  of 
December,  1809 :  having  examined  and  adjudicated  no  less  than  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  dghty  daims!  xi.    *  n     • 

These  claims  were  alleged  to  have  been  derived  from  the  following 

'''^Aw:ient  grants,  legjJly  made  by  the  French  and  English  au- 
thorities, comprising  one  hundred  and  eleven  claims— of  which  forty- 
Kten  were  confirmed,  and /orty-««c  rejected   (8) 

2d.  Sett&ment  rights,  under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  or  those  of  Con- 
ness,  each  for  400  acres,  comprising  semi  hundred  and  twenty 
de^  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  sixty  were  confirmed,  and  four 
hundred  and  sixty  were  rejected  for  gross  ftaud  and  penury 

3d  Donations,  of  400  acres  and  militia  service,  to  the  heads  of 
&milie8  residing  in  the  IlUnois  country  at  the  conquest  by  Virginia, 
or  at  the  peace  of  1783,  comprising  aght  hundred  and  sutiystx 
dMBft-of  whksh  two  hundred  and  eighty-sun  were  confinnec'.,  and 
Jive  hundred  and  eighty  were  rtgected,  for  gross  fraud  and  perjury 

w  nearly  emry  case.  ,    ,  i      xv 

Amone  the  chums  rejected  by  the  commissioners,  were  no  less  than 
five  hundred  which  had  been  improperly  confirmed  by  Governor  Si 

(8)  American  Stale  Va^m-PMic  U»M,  voL  D,  pp.  131.  134. 138;  also  pp. 
lui-U«i  abo  173-906. 
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Clair  prior  to  1800,  and  by  Goremor  HarriBon  prior  to  1804.  Of 
these,  tioo  hundred  and  ten  purported  to  be  for  militia  servioe — one 
hundred  and  eighty  for  donations,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  for  set- 
tlement rights. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  confirmations  for  larger  tracts  of 
land,  the  commissioners  recommended  for  confirmation  the  homesteads 
and  common  fields  in  and  adjacent  to  the  following  villages,  viz:  (9) 

In  the  village  of  Kaskaskia  and  vicinity,  234  claims. 

"  "         "    Du  Rocher,    :::::::  50        '* 

"    Fort  Chartres,        ::::::  55        ** 

"    St.  Philip,       :::::::  GO        *' 

"    Cahokia,         ::;::::  176 

"    Prairie  Dupont,      ::::::  68        *' 


t( 
u 


Total  village  claim,      :        :        :        :        :        643        " 

It  was  during  their  term  of  service  that  the  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  reconsider  and  adjudicate  the  claims  confirmed  by  Gov- 
ernors St.  Clair  and  Harrison,  and  to  report  finally  upon  them  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1807,  and 
entitled  "  An  act  confirming  claims  to  land  in  the  District  of  Y in- 
cennes,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  second  section  of  this  act  provided  ^^  that  all  claims  and  titles 
to  land  heretofore  confirmed  by  said  Governors  be,  and  are  Iiereby 
confirmed^  unless  when  actually  rejected  by  said  commissioners.  ( 1 0) 

in  the  memorable  frauds  attempted  in  the  District  of  Kaskaskia, 
from  the  year  1805  to  the  year  1808,  no  man  was  more  active  or  more 
unscrupulous  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  than  John  Edgar, 
formerly  an  Indian  trader  and  land  speculator.  Next  to  him,  in  fheir 
zeal  and  activity  to  sustain  fraudulent  claims  by  means  of  corrupt 
witnesses,  may  be  named  Robert  Reynolds,  formerly  an  Indian  trader. 
William  Morrison,  Richard  Lord,  and  William  Kelley.  (11).  Wil- 
liam Morrison,  as  early  as  1804,  had  been  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
merchants  and  traders  of  Kaskaskia,  and  extended  his  operations  as 
far  as  Santa  Fe.  and  Texas,  (12) 

John  Edgar  had  been  successful  in  procuring  from  Governor  St. 
Clair  the  confirmation  of  a  large  number  of  spurious  claims,  including 
several  factitious  grants  for  large  bodies  of  land,  in  some  of  which  the 
Governor  became  indirectly  interested  before  confirmation.  This 
same  John  Edgar  was  the  owner  and  claimant  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred of  the  claims  which  were  rejected  by  the  Board,  on  account  of 
gross  fraud  and  perjury.  Nor  was  his  associate,  William  Morrison, 
more  fortunate  in  his  efforts  to  establish  fraudulent  claims  by  per- 
jured testimony.  Those  who  became  their  willing  tools,  and  prostitu- 
ted themselves  at  the  shrine  of  perjury  and  corruption,  were  Auguste 
Langlois,  John  Harris,  Johnston  Amberson,  Daniel  Thorn,  Solomon 
Thorn,  Joseph  Page,  John  B.  Montrieuville,  Simon  Zoiton,  Nicholas 
Revelle,  J.  Cook,  Jno.  McMutrey,  and  Ashur  Bagley.  (13) 

[9)  American  State  Papers — Public  Lands,  vol.  II,  pp.  157-175. 

i(y\  Land  Laws  of  U.  States,  pp.  5M,  &c.— edition  of  1827. 

Ill  American  State  Papers — Public  Lands^  ro\.  2,  p.  108. 

^19)  See  Pike's  Expedition,  p.  195. 

.13)  American  State  Papers—Ptt^fic  I^Tuf J,  yoI,  II,  p.  103— col.  1. 
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These  indrndnals,  by  opon  perjury  and  manifest  forgery,  had  at- 
tempted to  establish,  for  their  oornipt  principals,  no  less  than  Jive 
hundred  sporioos  claims,  as  was'fally  proven,  and  even  confessed  by 
themselves. 

Nor  wero  the  commissioners  free  from  danger  in  resbting  these 
frauds,  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  Such  had  been  the 
apprehension  and  danger  of  personal  violence,  on  the  part  of  the 
commissioners,  for  their  firmness  and  integrity,  and  such  the  mani- 
^stations  of  individual  hostility  and  revenge  on  the  part  of  disap- 
pomted  speculators,  that  they  concluded  the  report  of  tneir  labors  in 
the  following  expressive  language,  viz:  ^We  close  this  melancholy 
picture  of  human  depravity,  by  rendering  our  devout  acknowledge- 
ments that,  in  the  atrful  aUernative  in  which  we  have  been  placed,  of 
either  admitting  perjured  testitnony  in  support  of  the  claims  before 
Tia,  or  having  it  turned  against  our  characters  and  lives,  that  it  has. 
as  yet,  pleased  that  Divine  Providence  which  rules  over  the  affairs  of 
men,  to  preserve  us,  both  from  legal  murder  and  private  assassina- 
tion." (U) 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scenes  of  fraud  and  perjury  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  forty  years  ago,  and  which,  in  many  of  its  features,  was  re-, 
enacted  in  the  Chactas  and  Chickasas  purchases  of  Mississippi  thirty 
years  afterwards,  by  speculators  in  Indian  claims  and  reservations. 

In  the  District  of  Vincennes,  the  commissioners,  John  Badollet 
and  Nathaniel  Ewing,  had  less  arduous  duties  to  perform.  After 
a  term  of  fifteen  months  they  rendered  their  final  report,  signed 
March  25 th,  1806,  comprising  •  the  confirmations  of  two  hurutred 
and  forty-seven  claims  originating  chiefly  prior  to  1783 — ^besides 
ninety-seven  ancient  grants^  suspended  for  want  of  testimony,  and 
Boine  militia  claims  subsequently  allowed.  (15) 

In  the  District  of  Detroit,  no  such  extensive  combinations  had  been 
formed  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and  the  commissioners  proceeded 
quietly  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  until  they  had  finally 
adjudicated  several  hundred  claims. 

m.    IN  THE  PROVINCE  OP  LOUISUNA. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  pro- 
tection in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and  religion. 
In  avast  and  almost  uninhabited  territory,  no  species  of  property  was 
deemed  more  intrinsically  valuable  than  choice  selections  of  qirgin 
soil,  with  the  attendant  advantages  which  were  soon  to  render  it  the 
great  focus  of  emigration,  and  the  nursery  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Ilence  the  swarming  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  those  from  France  and  the  Spanish  provinces,  had  begun  to 
perceive  that  no  investment  could  more  certainly  secure  for  their  pos- 
terity a  rich  inheritance.  Hence  every  emigrant  sought  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  himself  and  family — a  boon  which  was  freely  given 
by  the  Spanish  Glovemment  for  the  introduction  of  a  useful  member 
of  society,  which  might  augment  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
province.    To  the  Spanish  authorities,  the  public  domain  was  import- 

(U)  American  State  Paper»— PM^ic  Lands,  rol.  %  p.  105. 
(15)  Idem,  pp.  383-385. 
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uit  only  as  a  means  of  increasing  die  number  of  inhabitants,  and  of 
augmenting  their  resoorces.  Hence  the  policy  prescribed  by  the 
Spanish  Oovemment,  was  jnst  such  as  soited  the  emigrant  with  his 
rising  fkmily;  for  he  oonld  secure  land  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Ms  children.  Hence  this  species  of  property  interested,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  province. 
Hence  Congress,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  adopted  measures  for  ita 
protection.  In  order  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  the  utmost  advanta- 
ges they  could  have  derived  from  a  continuance  of  the  Spanish  domin- 
ion, it  was  resolved  to  withhold  from  them  no  concesssion  of  land 
which,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  could  have  been  ao- 
quirea  from  the  Spanish  authorities  themselves.  Thus  not  only  the 
titles  to  landj  but  the  intention  to  concede  it,  was  recognised  and 
sustained  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States.  And  this  very 
favorable  policy  was  immediately  seized  upon  by  the  designing  men 
and  the  pliant  avarice  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  who  were  about  to 
retire  from  the  country.  Thus  aided  and  instructed,  corrupt  men 
soon  began  to  devise  means  by  which  titles  and  concessions  for  land 
might  be  multiplied  for  oonfirmatfon  by  the  Federal  GTovemment.  It 
was  in  order  to  guard  against  such  fraudulent  practices,  that  the  14th 
section  of  the  ^*  Act  erecting  Louisiana  into  t^o  Territories,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  temporary  government  of  the  same,"  and  approved 
March  3d,  1804,  provided  ^^that  all  grants  for  lands  within  the  terri- 
tories ceded  by  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States,  by  the 
treaty  of  April  30th,  1803,  the  title  whereof  was  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  (Oct.  1,  1800)  in  the  Crown,  Government,  or 
nation  of  Spain,  and  every  act  and  proceeding  subsequent  thereto,  of 
whatsoever  nature,  totcard  the  obtaining  any  grant,  title  or  claim  to 
said  lands,  and  under  whatsoever  authority  transacted  or  pretended, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  and  to  have  been,  from  the 
beginning,  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect  in  law  or  equity."  (16) 

it  was  expressly  declared  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  not  to  im- 
pair any  bona  fide  grant  made  agreeably  to  the  laws,  usages  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Spanish  Grovemment,  nor  to  impair  the  claim  of  any 
ojctvxil  settler,  to  lands  actually  granted  to  himself  and  family,  nor  to 
impair  any  bona  fide  act  or  proceeding  of  an  actual  settler,  toward 
the  attainment  of  any  lands  actually  settled  prior  to  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1803,  to  an  amount  ncit  exceeding  one  mile  square;  together 
with  such  other  and  further  quantity  as  heretofore  hath  been  allowed 
for  the  tfftfe  and  family  of  such  actual  settler,  agreeably  to  the  laws, 
usages  and  customs  of  we  Spanish  Government." 

Still  farther  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  public  domain  as  it 
actually  existed  at  the  delivery  of  the  province  by  Spain  and  France, 
the  same  section  makes  it  a  penal  offence  for  any  person  to  make  a 
settlement  upon  the  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of 
Louisiana,  or  to  survey  and  mark  the  boundaries  of  any  survey,  by 
marking  trees  or  otherwise. 

Such  were  the  precautionary  measures  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  prohibit  aesigning  men — speculators  and  their  accomplices, 

(16)  See  Land  Iaws  of  U.  States,  pp.  509,  &c.,--compilation  of  1827. 
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aided  by  the  eorrnpt  Syaniflh  ex-officials,  who  were  known  to  be  ac- 
uvelj  engaged  in  such  fraadolent  practices — ^from  mating  and  estab- 
lishing Petitions  claims  to  land,  by  means  of  orders  of  survey, 
recraietes  or  concessions,  frandolently  made  and  antedated. 

The  first  provision  made  bv  Congress  toward  the  final  disposition 
of  the  nomeroos  titles  and  claims  to  kind,  was  the  passage  of  a  law 
entitled  ^  An  act  for  ascertaining  and  adjtisHng  the  titles  and 
daims  to  land  tmtkin  the  Territory  of  Orleans  and  District  of  Louisir 
ana;^^  approved  March  3d,  1805.  (17) 

The  first  section  of  this  act  provided  for  the  confirmation  of  all 
grants,  concessions  and  orders  of  survej[,  duly  made  by  the  Spanish  or 
Prencb  authorities  to  the  heads  (^  families  prior  to  the  1st  of  October ^ 
1800  ;  provided  they,  or  those  claiming  under  them,  were  actually  in 
the  oecupaney  and  cultivation  of  the  said  lands,  at  the  aforesaid  date 
of  the  treaty  of  St  Ildefonso. 

The  second  section  provided  for  the  confirmation  of  all  claims  based 
upon  a  regular  Spanish  grant,  concession,  or  order  of  survey,  and 
actual  settlement,  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  usages  and  customs  of 
the  Spanish  Grovemment,  made  prior  to  DecemSsr  20,  1803,  to  the 
quantity  of  one  mile  square  for  each  head  of  a  family ;  together  with 
such  other  and  further  quantity  as  heretofore  hath  been  allowed  for 
the  wife  and  family  of  such  actual  settler;  provided  said  claimant 
does  not  claim  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  section. 

The  third  section  pr6vided  for  the  appointment  of  three  ^'Recorders 
of  Land-titles,"  vis:  two  in  the  territory  of  Orleans,  and  one  in  the 
District  of  Louisiana:  the  said  Recorders'  offices  to  be  established 
respeetively  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  Eastern  District,  and 
in  the  village  of  Opebusas  for  the  Western  District  of  the  Territory 
of  Orleans;  and  the  third  in  St.  Louis,  for  the  District  of  Louisiana. 

The  fourth  section  required  all  claimants  to  file  for  record  in  the 
Recorder's  office  of  their  proper  District,  all  titles  and  claims  to 
land  held  by  them  reroectively,  together  with  any  other  written  evi- 
dence in  support  of  said  claims,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March, 
1806,  for  the  subsequent  examination  and  adjudication  of  each. 

The  fifth  section  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  Board  of  com- 
missioners connected  with  the  Recorder's  Office  in  each  District,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  individuals  and  persons 
claiming  under  the  aforesaid  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  of 
March  3d,  1804.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  in  each  District  was 
composed  of  two  commissioners  well  skilled  in  law,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Recorder,  who  also  acted  as  commissioner. 

[to  be  concluded  next  llfO.\ 


Art.  IT.— AISIICAR  WINES  AID  TIIIE8. 

The  autbor  of  the  following  letter— the  second  with  which  he  has  favored  us 
and  onr  readers — \s  Mr.  Sidney  Weller,  of  Brinkleyville,  N.  C.  He  has  been 
a  most  saccessful  producer,  and  is  extensiyely  known  for  his  efforts  to  extend 
~  ■  

(17)  Land  Laws  of  U.  States— compilation  of  1827:  pp.  518-^00. 
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the  gTStpc  culture  in  our  country,  and  more  especially  in  the  South.  His  famif - 
iarity  with  tlie  wine  manufacture,  too,  tor  many  years,  entitles  him  to  be  heard 
Mr.  Weller  comes  out  frankly  and  tells  us  that  alcohol  must  be  used  in  this  pro- 
cess, whatever  may  he  said  to  the  contrary,  and  whatever  the  opposition  oi  thjt^ 
Societies  of  the  day.  formed  upon  a  basis  of  temperance,  or  of  total  abstinenc*^'. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  controvert  his  jx>sition,  nor  have  we  sufficient  facte ;  but 
there  are  thoese,  doubtless,  who  will,  if  they  can,  for  themselves:  we  are  willing 
to  leave  the  matter  with  them.  Our  object  is  to  give  ai}  tlie  information  withiii 
our  reach  upon  the  general  subject.    Ed,  Com.  Rhv. 

In  a  late  commtinioation  cm  the  Vine  and  Wines,   for  jour  highly 
valued  Review,  I  omitted  a  passing  notice  of  some  things  important 
to  the  complete  suecess  of  the  vineyard  cause  in  our  country.     One 
was  the  proper  soil  for  a  vineyard.     In  every  region  of  our  country, 
native  vines  grow  well,  if  the  soil  be  not  absolutely  poor — and  thrive 
well,  if  it  be  not  exceedingly  rich.     In  point  of  results,  there    ia 
more  danger  of  the  soil  being  too  rich  than  too  poor.      I  have 
ever  noticed  th  it  in  rich   garden  spots    and    the  like,  qualities  of 
vines  that  bear  well  elsewhere,  will  not  bear  at  all,  though  of,  very 
luxuriant  growth.     Laud  that  will  bring  good  corn,  is  rich  enough  for 
vines.     And  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  soil  is  not  material  to  success  ; 
provided  that,  should  it  happen  too  muoh  of  one  ingredient  prevails, 
something  of  another  be  added;  or  if  any  one  quality  of  sod  be  defi- 
oient,  that  it  be  supplied. 

My  vineyards  (now  about  eight  acres)  extend  over  a  diversity  of 
soil — ^from  the  very  light  or  sandy,  to  the  heavy  or  elayey — ^but  I  have 
never  perceived  the  taste  of  the  grapes,  or  the  quality  of  the  wine,  to 
be  affected  by  the  peculiarity  of  soil.  As  an  experiment  with  the  Scup- 
pernong,  I  took  an  old  washed  piece  of  road,  in  which  there  was  little 
else  than  clay,  and  planted  small  rooted  vines  20  feet  apart.  Before 
planting,  I  suppliea  the  holes  with  chip  manure  and  surface  earth,  in 
small  quantities.  Afterwards,  as  the  vines  grew,  I  scattered  around 
them  rotten  wood  and  other  trash  from  the  woods.  The  consequence 
was  a  fine  canopy  of  fruitful  Scuppernong  vines,  in  flavor  as  good  as 
any  in  my  vineyards.  A  high  and  dry  situation,  and  light  soil,  are 
desirable  for  a  vinevard.  There  should  be  a  southern  exposure — 
though  this  is  less  important  than  the  foregoing.  There  are  other 
things  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  success  in  vine  culture,  even 
more  important  still.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  loose  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  during  growth,  and  the  [^evention  of  the  vines  be- 
coming bushy.  For  instance,  I  have  never  known  a  Scuppernong  bear 
well  and  mature  its  fruit,  if  neglected  in  these  particulars;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  never  known  one  of  tlie  bearing  kind  in  a 
soil  not  too  rich,  that,  the  above  being  observed,  did  not  bear  and  ma- 
ture its  fruit  well. 

Vine-raising  is  a  very  simple  and  successful  business,  if  as  inucb 
pains  be  taken  each  seaman  for  eacfi  vinCj  as  for  a  cotton  or  a  corn 
stalk.  The  common  error  is  neglect  during  the  season  of  growth 
Persons  procrastinate  attentions  because  a  vine,  like  a  cotton  stock,  is 
not  quite  ruined  from  the  want  of  timely  working  one  season.  Nor 
10  the  vineyard  an  uncertain  crop — ^like  most  other  fruit,  as  the  apple, 
fcc.,-^-only  every  o  ther  season  aoundant.  I  have  never  failed,  sinbs. 
my  vineyards  were  established,  in  having  an  abundant  crop.    The 
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present  season  there  were  no  apples  or  peaches,  as  a  crop,  in  this  region, 
through  late  frosts,  bat  my  yineyards  were  in  general  full.  I  enter- 
tained, for  entrance  fees,  hundreds  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  as  visitors. 
8old  quantities  of  grapes,  am  on  my  twentieth  cask  of  wine,  and  am 
in  the  midst  of  making  the  Scuppernong. 

It  is  indispensable  to  complete  success,  that  native  vines  be  adopted 
at  first,  as  well  as  Amencan  modes  of  culture.  Foreign  vines  will 
not  answer  for  profit,  or  even  for  froit,  in  our  country ;  neither  will 
natire  varieties  that  are  subject  to  the  tantaliiing  calamity  of  rotting 
on  the  vine  when  near  the  time  of  maturity.  This  misfortune  is  %^ 
diacoora^g  to  the  vintner  as  the  yellows  of  the  silk -worm  to  the  silk- 
grower,  in  versatile  southern  climates.  But  the  Scuppernong  espe- 
cially, as  well  as  other  choice  varieties,  never  rot — at  least  with  me, 
and  I  presume  with  none — ^when  properly  attended. 

There  is  a  common  complaint  of  American  vintners  that  a  portion 
of  their  wines  are  apt  to  spoil,  or  turn  into  vinegar.  From  private 
letters  and  otherwise,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  far  more  failuresi 
are  made  inwine  manufacture  than  arc  publicly  confessed.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  losing  a  gallon,  if  a  sufficiency  of  '^  keeping  ingredients^' 
are  used.  I  have  lost  none  in  five  years,  though  making  more  wine, 
perhaps,  than  any  vintner  in  the  Southern  States.  How  simple  is  the 
process! — 

1.  Mash  your  grapes  with  the  machines  named  iu  my  last  paper,  or 
otherwise. 

2.  Press  as  in  making  cider. 

3.  Let  the  juice  pass  from  the  press  through  folds  of  woollen 
bhnkets. 

4.  Mix  about  a  fourth,  or  if  a  strong  wine  be  wanted,  a  third  of 
good  spirits,  or  three  pounds  of  sugar  per  gallon — ^thc  doubly  refined  if- 
best  for  a  delicate  wine. 

5.  Ton  into  a  cask  fumigated  with  a  sulphur  match,  and  store  in  a 
cool  cellar  until  wanted,  if  even  after  a  lapse  of  years. 

If  the  wine  be  made  with  sugar,  or  with  brandy  and  sugar,  in  some 
joice,  it  will  be  well  (or  perhaps  necessary  to  keep  from  undue  fer- 
mentation) to  rack  in  eight  or  ten  days-Hind  again  in  same  period  into 
another  fumigated  cask.  A  fourth  or  third  of  brandy,  being  added, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  further  process  for  a  good  strong  wine. 
The  foreign  port  wine  contains  always  a  third  of  brandy  added  to  it 
before  ^e  voyage.  This  is  celebrated  for  its  medical  virtues.  Thi' 
Scuppernong  juice,  with  the  same  quantity  of  good  brandy  or  rectified 
spirits  of  any  sort,  has  as  valuable  medical  properties,  and  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

If  a  colored  wine  be  wanted,  fermentation  after  the  grapes  an* 
mashed,  must  be  had  a  few  hours,  or  a  time  acco»rding  to  the  depth  of 
color  desired — ^then  let  the  keeping  ingredients  be  added.  If  I  wish 
my  Scuppernong  wine  a  red  color,  I  mix  some  Muscadines  or  colored 
Scuppernong  grapes  with  the  white  ones,  and  ferment  them  together 
after  mashing,  and  before  I  press  and  ton  the  wine.  If  wine  be  nut 
too  &r  gone,  or  almost  vinegar,  it  can  be  renewed  or  made  good  by 
addbg  spirits  or  sugar,  or  both,  as  I  have  tried  in  years  past,  and  be- 
ing left  to  stand  awhile.     I  have  made  wine  without  any  keeping  ingre- 
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dients,  by  letting  the  grapes  hang  till  shiiyelled  or  dri^d  almost  to 
raisins.  But  this  will  not  do  for  a  rule,  or  a  satisfactory,  profitable 
business.  Not  only  was  the  waste  of  grapes  thereby  very  great,  and  the 
wine  little,  but  the  vines  were  greatly  injured,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
ruined  for  future  bearing. 

After  all,  what  is  gained  in  point  of  a  pure  liquor?  Alcohol  is 
even  then  generated  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  the  wine  is 
fitill  capable  of  intoxication  by  excessive  use — and  therefore  is  just  as 
objectionable  to  some  in  point  of  purity,  as  if  the  alcohol  in  some 
form  had  been  added.  Or  is  the  objection  valid  that  any  liquor,  or 
any  thing  of  alcoholic  principle,  is  impure  on  that  account  ?  1  opine 
not.  Alcohol  is  one  of  the  purest  principles  in  nature,  or  in  the 
chemical  world,  and  the  greatest  preservative  of  purity,  or  preventa- 
tive of  decay,  in  many  substances.  It  pervades,  in  benevolent 
Providence,  as  a  sort  cff  preservative  principle,  the  vegetable  world. 
If  condensed  or  abstracted  by  distillation,  it  is  still  the  creature  of 
Providence  merely  in  a  condensed  form.  If  abused  in  this  form — 
like  all  other  pure  substances  in  nature  capable  of  abuse — ^the  fault  is 
in  the  abuser,  and  not  in  the  thing.  Where,  too,  is  it  most  liable  to 
abuse — in  wine,  or  in  the  form  of  ardent  spirits  1 

Since  the  above  was  put  into  the  printers'  hands  we  have  received  the  following 
equally  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Weller : — 

PROFITS  OF  A  SCUPPERNONG  VINEYARD. 

J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  Esa: 

There  is  a  maxim  calculated  to  urge  on  every  laudable  enterprise  or  improve- 
ment among  men,  which  I  will  repeat  belbre  stating  the  po$^<iib]e  profits  of  a 
Bcuppernong  vineyard,  viz :  "  whatever  has  once  been  achieved  may  be 
achieved  again."  Now,  I  know  that  2,000  gallons  of  Scuppemong  wine  have 
been  made  per  acre;  valued  at  one  dollar  a  gallon,  and  that  $500  is  an  ample 
allowance  lor  all  expenses  of  making  the  wine ;  leaving  therefore.  S,1500  of  clear 
gain.  Can  this  be  saiJ  of  any  other  tanning  business  1  Not  only  this.  The  cause 
of  patriotism,  or  American  independence  ot  foreign  lands,  for  wines  of  dubious 
character  as  to  genuineness  and  healih,  is  subserved  at  the  same  time.  Years 
liince,  or  when  about  to  commence  my  vineyard  basiness,  I  visited  a  Capt.  Bur- 
lin^ham,  living  in  an  adjoining  county,  who  about  a  dozen  years  previously 
had  removed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  (where  the  Scuppemong  is  a 
native,)  and  had  brought  some  of  the  vines  along  with  him.  He  jxjinted  me  to 
his  beautiful  little  vineyard  of  twelve  vines  only,  but  covering  with  canopy  about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  assured  me,  (he  was  a  gentleman  above  suspicion  of 
either  than  strict  veracity,)  that  ftom  that  canopy  he  had  made  500  gallons  of 
wine,  besides  partaking  himself  and  allowing  his  neighbors  to  partake  abundantly 
of  the  grapes  tor  about  two  months.  I  know  of  two  single  vines  in  ihe  lower  part 
of  this  State,  that  produce  each  five  barrels  of  wine  yearly.  This  may  appear 
incredible  to  some,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true ;  and  I  might  relate  like  instances 
in  my  vineyard.  Mr.  Herberment,  late  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  related  in  the 
**  American  Farmer,"  an  instance  of  his  Madeira  grape  producing  at  rates  of 
more  than  2  000  gallons  per  acre. 

Some  cannot  credit  the  amazing  productiveness  of  improved  husbandry  as  to 
grain  crop*?.  When  I  o.ice  informed  a  neighbor  that  twenty  barrels  and  upwards 
of  corn  had  been  made  per  acre,  he  declared  it  was  impassible  that  so  mucn  could 
•tan J  upon  an  acre  at  once.-^So  that  SI, 500  clear  can  l>e  made  by  Scuppemong 
vines  annually  per  acre,  may  appear  utterly  incredible  to  some.  But  it  may 
epp3ar  slill  more  astonishing^  if  I  assert  that  it  is  possible  to  make  four  times  that 
«uuA.  according  to  my  calculation;  for  last  winter  I  sold  at  Raleigh,  to  the  best 
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judges  of  wine,  the  Scuppemong  from  one  to  four  dollars  per  gallon.  For  instance, 
my  Scoppernong  madeira,  a  white  sugared  Scuppemong  wine,  at  three  dollars 
per  gallon,  and  my  Scuppemong  hock,  a  red  wine,  at  four  dollars  per  gallon. 
Now,  2,000  gallons  at  lour  dollars  is  9$H,000,  and  say  2,UO0  dollars  for  incidental 
cost  of  making,  and  86,000  per  acre  is  lelt  as  clear  gain — ^2,000  dollars,  a  pretty 
high  coat.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  for  the  Scuppemong  hock  1  put  three 
pounds  of  doubly  refined  sugar  per  gallon,  and  take  extra  pains  to  make  iL  Now, 
the  sugar  at  fifty  cents  per  gallon  is  8 1,000  dollars  cost,  and  I  think  another  $1,000 
will  eorer  the  balance  of  incidental  cost. 

True,  the  above  enormous  profit  of  86,000  per  acre  annually,  is  theory  merely, 
as  on  any  large  scale,  or  even  as  large  as  an  acre,  as  far  as  I  know ;  but  equally 
true  that  this  theory  is  predicated  upon  facts  as  to  a  small  scale:  and  that 
which  has  been  done  on  a  small  scale  m  agriculture  may  be  done  on  a  large  one. 

Yours,  dbc., 

SIDNEY  WELLER. 


We  regard  Uw  success  of  American  vineyards  as  a  matter  of  very  great  public 
interest,  and  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  promote  iL  To  be  successftd,  they  should 
be  sustained  by  a  liberal  patronage.  A  taste  for  American  wines  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  induced.  We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  give  publication  to  the  follow- 
ing closing  communicatioa  of  Mr.  Weller,  in  relation  to  his  vineyards: 

BRINKLEYVILLE  VINEYARDS  AND  NURSERIES, 

A  CONVSWIENCE  FOB  THE  SUOTH  AND  SOUTH-WEST. 

Most  Northern  native,  as  weH  as  all  foreign  Rnpes  are  apt  to  rot  on  the  vine 
in  the  South.    So  Northern  raised  fruit  trees  are  found  not  to  answer  expectations 
in  the  South ;  they  either  do  not  bear  well,  or  fail  to  mature  their  fruit    Winter 
apples  at  the  North  become  fall  apples  on  trees  transferred  to  the  South.    Near 
twenty  years  experience,  as  well  as  the  best  information,  have  induced  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Brinkleyville  establishment,   (situated  in  one  of  the   Southern 
States,)  to  declare  the  above,  as  well  as  to  have  prepared  articles  of  sale  in  his 
line  ot  business  accordingly.     He  has  selected  what  are  considered  the  best 
grapes,  as  well  as  other  nursery  articles,  from  all  parts  of  our  country ;  and  sella 
at  prices  in  no  ca«  to  exceed  taose  of  any  other  establishment  of  the  kind,  either 
North  or  South.    But  his  articles  in  market  are  prepared  especially  for  Southern 
latitudes,  according  to  the  best  light  of  experience.    For  instance,  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fiSty  kinds  of  grapes,  bearing  in  his  vineyards  and  from  which, 
last  season,  he  made  forty  barrels  *of  wine,  besides  entertaining  hundreds  of 
visitors  paying  entrance  fees  to  partake  of  grapes,  and  buying  quantities  to  carry 
away,  roo&d  vines  for  sale  of  only  about  a  dozen  varieties,  d^med  good  in  every 
respect    And  of  these,  by  far  tae  most  well  rooted  vines  of  the  Scupperwm^y 
which  are  considered  decidedly  the  be^t  grape  in  our  country,  if  not  in  toe 
world.  South  of  latitude  about  37  1-2.    The  above  "  rooUd  "  plants  are  the  only 
kind,  in  common  with  all  the  Muskadine  varieties,  that  will  not  succeed  by 
cuttings.    Tolerably  large  well  rooted  vines  he  ofifers  at  35  cents  each,  as  tlie 
medium  price— or  those  of  two  years  growth  in  the  nursery-^and  larger  or 
smaller  at  proportionate  rates.    Cuttings  at  rates  of  three  ana  four  dollars  per 
hundred.    Best  American  wines  may  be  had  at  flrom  twenty  to  ninety  dollars  per 
barrol,  according  to  quality — well  bottled  or  in  kegs,  proportionately.    Casks,  as 
well  as  bottles,  put  in  boxes  to  prevent  abstraction  or  adulteration  in  distant 
converanees.    Terms— cash  remittances,  or  equivolent,  before  boxes  forwarded. 
Any  fetters  to  him  or  to  his  agents,  Peebles,  White  d&  Davis,  Petersburg,  Va., 
post-paid,  will  receive  prompt  attention.    It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  ai^ 
order,  so  far  as  not  dennite,  commit  the  selection  of  articles  to  the  proprietor, 
who  will  take  special  care  to  give  the  full  value  of  remittances,  saving  incidental 
expenses  to  first  place  of  destination.    At  about  two  per  cent  insurance  for  safe 
arrival,  had,  if  desired,  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  tikrough  the  above  house  there;  and 
then,  in  case  of  noit-arrival,  the  money  will  be  reminded,  or  another  box  forwarded 
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that,  or  next  season  foi  planting.  But,  heretofore  boxes  hare  arrived  sooner  or 
Liter  to  quite  distant  places  of  designation  ?  for  instance — a  box  of  Scuppemong 
vines  sent  by  ipuler  route  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  some  years  since,  to 
J.  Noyes,  Esq.,  Natchez,  Miss.,  reached  him  in  time  to  sare  most  rinas,  thong^h 
not  forwarded  till  midwinter.  Though  the  fall  or  early  in  \nnter  is  the  safest 
lime  to  forward  vines  for  the  distant  South,  Mr.  Noyce  reports  his  Scuppemong 
to  have  borne  finely  the  second  sea^^on  al^er  planting ;  and  to  have  proved  the 
finest  grape  in  his  vineyards  at  Holy  Wood,  near  Natchez ;  and  that  the  Scnp- 
pemong  wine  enclosed  in  the  box  as  a  pre.«ent,  was  pronounced  excellent  by  t£e 
best  judges.  By  the  same  route  two  barrels  of  Scuppenong  wine  boxed,  and 
bottles  in  comers  of  the  boxes  forwarded  to  John  A.  Binford,  Granada,  Miss., 
arrived  in  safety,  and  tlie  contents  were  highly  extolled  by  him  and  oAer  gentle- 
men of  high  standing  in  that  State.  La.st  winter  a  box,  by  same  course  of 
conveyance,  reached  iSt.  Louis,  Mo.,  its  place  of  destination.  But,  both  in  regard 
to  timely  arrival  and  certainty,  early  orden^  are  desirable.  Address  the  proprietor. 

SIDNEY  WELLER,  M.  D^ 

BmyKLEYviLX^,  Halifax  county,  North  Carolina. 
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POSITION  OF   CITIES  j    ORIGIN  OF  NEW  YORK  ;    EARLY  mSTORY,   ADVANCES, 
IXTROVEMENTS,   POPULATION,  RESOURCES,  COMMERCE,   PROSPECTS,  IcC. 

The  growth  of  large  cities  depends  upon  the  development  of  the 
mechanic  arts  and  the  facilities  they  possess  for  communication  with 
tracts  of  country  around  them.  The  larger  the  extent  of  agricultural 
country  which  hy  means  ^of  avenues  of  communication,  natural  or 
artificial,  can  he  Drought  into  contact  with  a  city,  the  more  rapid  will 
be  its  growth,  and  the  greater  the  magnitude  to  whieh  operating  causes 
may  carry  it.  While  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  business  of  exchange 
are  unknown,  it  results  from  the  regular  and  irresistible  operation  of 
a  natural  law,  that  large  cities  cannot  exist.  The  condition  of  society 
would  furnish  neither  the  elements  of  their  growth,  nor  of  their  pre- 
servation. The  bulk  of  the  population  being  agricultural — inasmuch 
as  that  food  is  the  first  necessary — ^is  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  regulated  by  the  attractions  of  soil  and  climate.  The  supply  of 
'wants  beyond  those  of  food,  must  come  from  cities,  either  manufac- 
tured or  imported  there — ^and  such  cities  will  rise  in  localities  fixed  by 
the  natural  avenues  of  the  country.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
fortunes  of  a  city  change  through  the  discontinuance  of  the  operation 
of  causes  from  which  its  existence  was  derived — ^as  in  the  case  of  a 
particular  manufacture  which  will  no  longer  find  a  market.  But  with 
the  decline  of  that  trade,  another  may  spring  up  to  sustain  the  exist- 
ence of  the  city;  as,  for  instance,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the 
interior  of  a  country  may  lose  its  market  for  the  article  which  gave  it 
importance,  but  may  have  acquired  commercial  habits  during  its  pros- 
perity, and  continue  a  depot  for  inland  trade  when  its  manufiEictures 
are  no  longer  profitable. 

The  city  of  New  York  had  its  origin  entirely  in  commercial  int^r- 
CHts.  The  discoverer,  Henry  Hudson,  is  said  to  have  sold  the  title  to 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  in  1609,  and  they  located  the  first 
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permanent  establishment — ^which  was  forcibly  broken  up  in  1618  by 
the  English  South  Virginia  Company,  who  claimed  the  title  under 
the  discoveries  of  the  Gabots.     T-he  Dutch  having  been  re-instated  in 
1620,  by  order  of  James  I.,  the  growing  importance  of  the  place  in> 
duced  their  Government  to  erect  it  into  a  province  in  1629,  under  the 
name  of  New  Netherlands.     It  retained  this  form  until  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  Charles  II.  took  forcible  possession  in  1664.     He  transferred 
't  by  letters  patent  to  the  Duke  of  Tork — afterwards,  as  James  II., 
driven  from  the  English  4;hrone  fiir  his  des^potic  follies.     From  him  it 
received  the  title  '*New  York."    In  1673,  when  the  Dutch  ruled  the 
ocean,  entered  the  Thames  and  burnt  the  British  shipping — at  the 
moment  Charles  and  his  court  were  playing  at  romps  at  the  house  of 
the  Dutchess  of  Portsmouth — New  York  passed  into  their  hands.     It 
was  restored  to  the  English  by  treaty  in  1674.     Through  all  these 
changes  the  eolonv  preserved  its  commercial  character.     The  causes 
of  its  origin  had  little  analogy  with  those  of  other  settlements.     New 
England,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  States,  had  more  the  charac* 
ier  of  religious  asylums  for  the  oppressed,  than   New  Yc^k — which 
was  located  purely  by  commercial  adventurers,  with  a  view  te  trade ; 
and  this  distinctive  character  it  has  retained  to  the  present  day.     The 
first  charter  of  the  city  was  granted  by  James  11.,  Aprii  22,  1686. 
The  mayor,  recorder,  sheriff^  town  clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  market,  were 
appointed  by  the  King,  directly  or  indirectly;  aldermen  and  assistants 
▼ere  chosen  annually  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  ward.     The  corpont- 
tion,  styled  "The  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of 
New  York,"  were    authorized  to    make  improvements,  btd  not  to 
interfere  totth  vested  rights^  hut  by  content  ^  the  Burners,     In  1708, 
Queen  Anne  confirmed  the  charter  and  gave  power  to  establish  "ferries, 
in  1732,  George  II.  confirmed  the  charter  with  modifications.     The 
i*ity  was  made  free,  and  the  power  of  the  corporation  increased, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  right  of  making  improvements  without 
the  limitation   of  assent  of  private  owners,  required  by  the  grant 
4)f  James.      Since  then,  the  changes  in  the  city  charter,  by  acts 
of  legislation  and  by  State  constitution,  have  been  mostly  modifica- 
tions of  the  charter  of  George  II.     The  charter,  as  it  mow  stands,  iir  a 
fltnguhir  illustration  of  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  by  their  transition  from  a  state  of 
colonial  subjection  to  national  independence,  and  l^  the  general  pro- 
gress of  opinion  throughout  the  country.     It  is  a  fabric  of  arbitrary 
powers  resting  upon  a  popular  basis.     Almost  all  the  grants  of  Eng- 
lish Kings  have  been  retained ;  but  in  confirming  and  extending  the 
authority  of  the  municipal  government,  its  organisation  has  been 
!<ubjeet  to  the  popular  principle  of  representation,  and  the  citizens 
have,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  voice  in  the  election  of  officers.     The 
most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  existing  power,  is  that  of  taxing  prop- 
%)rty  beyond  its  vaiue,  for  purposes  of  improvement.    Did  this  not 
rest  on  forms  of  popular  sanction,  insurrection  and  revolution  would 
be  the  immediate  result     Another  is  the  pow^  of  poHce  justices  to 
arrest  and  imprison  an  individual  at  their  own  discretion,  without  the 
form  of  trial  by  jury,  for  six  months.     That  this  extraordinary  power 
'^zista,  is  the  best  proof  that  it  has  never  been  abased. 
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The  police  of  New  York  has  been  rather  remarkable  for  saeeess  in 
delecting,  than  for  Tigilanee  in  preTcnting,  erimes.  There  are  few 
instances  of-  a  crime  of  any  magnitude  baring  been  perpetrated,  in 
which  the  actors  have  eluded  punishment  StUl,  the  city  has  had  the 
reputation  of  having  the  worst  police  of  any  Northern  city.  Of  late 
it  has  been  oirganized  on  a  new  footing,  which  has  been  found  lour  time» 
as  expensive,  if  not  more  efficient,  than  the  old. 

POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK, 

The  population  of  the  city  has  progressed  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
The  aggregate  numbers  of  the  city  and  State,  from  remote  perioda, 
oompare  as  follows: 

STATE.  CITY.  STATE.  CTTT.  STATE.  CITT. 

leoe,  30,000  4,303  179e,    3i0,121  33,13t  1830,    1,918,608  203,589 

1731,  50,000  4,023  1800,    586,756  60,489  1835,    3,174,517  370.089 

1756,  100,000  10,381  1810,    959,049  96,372  1840,    2428,931  313,71» 

1773,  163,000  21,870  1820,1.372,812  123,706  1845,    2,604,495  370,102 

1786,  301,100  ^,614  1885, 1,616,458  166,066  1847,*  2,674,763  394,457 

Prior  to  the  first  regular  enumeration  of  1790,  the  ^gurea  depend 
upon  uncertain  dste,  but  thus  given  as  from  the  best  authorities. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  origin  and  growth  of  New  York  have 
depended,  in  an  eminent  degree,  upon  commerce;  accordingly,  the 
ratio  of  increase  of  the  population  has  always  fluctuated  with  the 
course  lof  events  in  regard  to  general  commerce.  Whenever  the  gen- 
eral trade  of  the  country,  from  whatever  cause,  increased  in  magni- 
tude, the  resouroes  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  early  began  to 
ftissume  the  character  of  a  general  market  for  the  whole  country,  was 
brought  into  full  operation.  An  increased  demand  for  men  ani  n:oney 
arose,  which  was  supplied  rapidly  from  other  quartera.      The  first 

Seat  increase  in  the  city  population,  was  from  1790  to  1800 — accord- 
g  to  the  ratio  of  which,  the  population  would  have  doubled  in  twelve 
jpars.  That  decade  was  one  of  unexampled  commercial  prosperity. 
The  old  world  involved  in  wars,  was  making  constant  demands  upon 
the  industry  of  the  New;  and  the  produce  of  the  interior  and  of  the 
neighboring  States  was  pressing  to  the  Atlantic,  whence  the  shipping 
of  New  York  carried  it  abroad  and  retwmed  with  eoods  for  distribu- 
tion. The  amount  of  business  transacted  in  New  York  wonderfully 
increased,  and  its  attendant  profits  drew  thither  capital  and  men  to 
pu*ticipate  in  them.  The  decade  1800  to  1810,  presented  a  change 
m  affairs.  More  than  half  of  that  period  was  fraught  with  reverscBv 
Captures,  condemnations,  embargoes  and  acts  of  non-intercourse  di- 
minished the  capital  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  ]HrofitB.  They 
discouraged  enterprise,  and  th^  general  depression  of  business  relaxed 
the  stimulus  that  had  drawn  nnmbera  to  the  city  in  the  previous 
decade.  In  the  succeeding  ten  years,  actual  war  destroyed  the  oom- 
meroe  that.before  languished.  From  1812  to  '15  foreigc  trade  wa? 
extinct,  and  no  principle  of  income  was  in  operation.  From  1815  to 
1820,  trade  again  revived;  but  the  rate  of  increase  from  1810  to  1820 

^Estimated  according  to  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  preceding  five  years. 
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ns  fsLT  below  tbai  of  any  other  decade — while  the  inorease  in  the 
population  of  the  whole  State  was  more  rapid  than  ever:  a  fact 
which,  in  an  extraordinarj  degree,  eyinces  the  importance  of  commerce 
to  the  prosperity  of  New  York.  From  1820  to  1825,  commerce  was 
prosperons,  and  the  popnlation  of  the  city  swelled  in  proportion. 
This  is  to  be  remarked,  nowcTer,  thaticommerce  did  not  recover  the 
degree  of  prosperity  it  had  enjoyed  from  1790  to  1800— for  the  obvi- 
ous reason  that  European  wars  had  ceased,  and  industry  and  naviga- 
tion  bad  revived,  to  deprive  America  of  the  sort  of  monopoly  she 
had  previously  enjoyed.  In  the  year  1825,  a  new  element  of  pros* 
perity  was  brought  into  operation,  in  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
canaL — which  opened  to  the  command  of  the  city  not  only  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Oenesee,  but  also  of  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Northern  Lakes.  The  prosperity  growing  out  of 
this  aocession  of  wealth,  added  to  the  general  speculative  disposition 
apparent  throughout  the  world,  conspired  to  make  New  York  the 
focus  of  financial  and  commercial  operations;  and  from  1830  to  1835, 
the  largest  actual  increase  in  numbers  took  place,  which  ever  occurred 
in  the  space  of  five  years.  From  1835  to  1837,  the  spebulative  fever 
continued  to  rase,  and  the  population  of  the  city  to  increase.  From 
1837  to  1840,  me  revulsion  took  place— and  with  it  a  desire  to  leave 
the  city  for  western  enterprise  returned.  Farms  which  had  been 
turned  into  bmlding  lots  for  paper  cities,  were  again  put  under  the 
plow.  During  the  speculative  mania  real  estate  rose  in  price,  and  the 
Island  was  laid  out  m  town  lots  to  its  utmost  limits.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  goods  were  manufactured  on  credit  for  Southern  and  Western 
consumption;  importations  were  immens^,»on  credit,  sales  as  large, 
likewise  on  time.  All  these  operations  gkve  employment  to,  and 
created  a  demand  for,  work-people,  whom  the  high  wages  drew  into 
the  city.  Business  and  capital  also  flowed  thither;  and  the  numbers 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  real  and  personal  estate,  rapidly 
augmented.  When  the  revulsion  took  place,  the  reverse  of  this  pic- 
ture was  presented:  building  stopped — ^real  estate  fell  in  value — ^large 
operations  faOed — people  were  thrown  out  of  employ — and  many  left 
the  city  to  seek,  through  the  exercise  of  industry  in  the  Western 
country,  the  fortunes  they  had  hoped  to  realize  in  city  speculations. 
The  income  from  1835  to  1840,  was  much  less  than  in  the  previous 
term  of  ten  years;  and  for  the  decade  ending  with  1845,  the  increase 
was  something  less  than  that  ending  with  1835.  The  growth  of  the 
city  by  wards  since  1835,  has  been  as  foUows : 

CENSUS  OF  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 


WAXDO. 

1835 

1830 

1835 

1840 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

TOTAL. 

Iflt  -  . 

.  -  9,929 

11,331 

10,380 

10,629 

6,549 

5,681 

12,230 

2d  -  - 

-  -  9,315 

8,203 

7,549 

6,394 

3,947 

3,015 

6,962 

3d  -. 

-  -  10,201 

9,599 

10,884 

11,581 

6,449 

5,451 

11,900 

4th-  - 

.  .  12,210 

12,705 

15,349 

15,770 

12,138 

8,682 

21.000 

5th.  - 

.  -  15,093 

17,722 

18,495 

19,159 

9,601 

10,861 

20,363 

6th.  - 

-  -  20,061 

13,570 

16,837 

17,198 

9,716 

41,907 

19.345 

Tlh.  - 

.  .  14,192 

15,873 

21,481 

2(^,982 

14,239 

16,607 

38846 

8lh-  - 

.  .  24,285 

20,729 

28,570 

29,073 

14,295 

16.612 

30,907 

9th.  . 

-  .  10,956 

22,810 

20,618 

24,795 

10.010 

10,983 

20,993 
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WARDS,                18-25 

1830 

1835 

1840 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

TOTAL. 

lOth 23,932 

1G,438 

20,926 

29.026 

13,339 

13,920 

27,259 

J  Uh 7,3it 

11,915 

26,815 

\rory2 

6.879 

6,499 

13,378 

12th 7,938 

1J,808 

24,437 

li;652 

10750 

11,661 

22,411 

KUh* 

lii5!>8 

17.130 

18,517 

10,065 

11,038 

2U03 

Ulh* 

14,288 

17,30t> 

20  235 

8,142 

11,310 

19,423 

lotht  -  -  - 

13.202 

17,755 

19,723 

20,614 

48,337 

IGtht 

22  273 

12,556 

14,591 

27,147 

17thi)   .  -  - 

18,619 

Total  -  -     166,086    202,589    270,089    312,712         180,365      190,737     371,102 

There  is  now  an  Eighteenth  Ward,  constituted  in  1846,  from  the 
others.  The  great  increase  in  the  population  is  in  the  up-town  wards ; 
and  it  has  been  promoted,  or  in  fact  made  possible,  only  by  increased 
facilities  of  locomotion. 

Manhattan  Island  presents  somewhat  the  form  of  a  boot — ^whereof 
the  toe  Is  the  Battery,  and  the  heel  Corlier's  Hook,  on  the  East  River. 
Broadway  runs  from  the  Battery  longitudinally,  dividing  the  Island 
in  nearly  equal  halves.  On  the  East  Kiver  side  are  the  Bowery  and 
East  Broadway,  forming  two  main  arteries,  through  which  the  popu- 
lation circulates  to  the  upper  Wards.  The  Harlem  railroad,  com- 
mencing  at  the  Park,  one  mile  from  the  Battery,  runs  up  Center 
street,  through  Bowery,  continuing  on  the  Fourtn  Avenue  eight 
miles  to  the  Harlem  Kiver,  and  forms  a  great  arterv  for  the  city 
travel.  •About  the  year  1830,  when  the  city  had  about  half  the  popu- 
latioli  that  it  now  contains,  the  difficulty  of  living  at  a  distance  up 
town,  when  nearly  all  the  business  is  transacted  in  the  triangle  formed 
by  a  line  drawn  from  East  to  the  North  Kiver,  at  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  its  apex  to  the  Battery,  was  very  great.  That  difficulty 
operated  much  against  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  favored  the  growth 
of  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn,  across  the  ferries.  About  that  time  the 
Harlem  Railroad  was  projected,  and  the  omnibuses  introduced.  Thus 
a  number  of  gentlemen  doing  business  down  town,  employed  a  coaoh, 
at  12  1-2  cents  each,  to  take  them  home  to  dinner.  From  that  begin- 
ning the  omnibus  business  has  grown  until  this  year  the  number 
licensed  is  361,  and  the  license,  money  paid,  $5,910.  The  capital 
employed  is,  for  vehicles,  9200,000 ;  hg^es,  $180,000;  Harness,  &rc., 
£100,000;  building,  iSuj.,  $250,000.  Total  capital,  $730,000.  These 
omnibuses  form  eighteen  lines,  that  run  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to 
the  Battery,  bringing  down  thousands  to  their  business,  and  thence 
diverging  to  all  parts  of  the  city  in  a  fan-like  form,  running  to  Twenty- 
seventh  street,  i^ich  is  3  1-2  miles  from  the  Battery.  They,  as  also 
the  Harlem  railroad,  take  passengers  this  distance  for  61-4  cents  each. 
Those  constitute  the  means  of  the  increase  of  the  city.  They  make 
the  up-town  lots  available  for  the  dwellings  of  those  doing  buisness 
down  in  town,  and  have  therefore  greatly  raised  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  city.  ^ 

The  streets  are  laid  out  irregularly  below  Fourteenth  street     Com- 

*These  two  Wards  were  constituted  in  1826— the  Thirtoenth  from  the  Temli, 
and  the  Fourteenth  from  the  Sixth  and  Eighth.  -fSet  off  from  the  Ninth  Ward 
in  March,  1832.  ITaken  from  the  12th  Ward  in  1836.  ^Taken  from  the  11th, 
in  1837. 
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menciDg  with  Fourteenth,  they  run  two  miles  in  straight  lines  from 
East  to  North  River,  and  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  heing 
nombered  up  to  155th  street,  which  is  9  3-4  miles  from  the  Battery. 
Longitadinally,  run  ten  Avenues  from  Fourteenth  street  to  155,  being 
numbered  from  1  to  10  from  East  to  North  Kivcr. 

iDne  of  the  greatest  elements  in  the  growth  of  New  York,  has  been 
the  development  of  the  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  which  affords  an 
ample  supply  of  cheap  fuel  to  meet  the  growing' demand.^  Where 
wood  is  in  common  use  as  fuel,  a  great  augmentation  in  price  inevita- 
bly follows  an  increase  in  the  number  uf  the  consumers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  demands  of  steamboats  and  factories.  Forests  are  limited  in 
theur  power  of  production:  a  large  and  increasing  population  will 
consume  more  rapidly  than  nature  can  produce;  and  the  demands  of 
an  augmenting  population  upon  new  lands  for  agricultural  purposes 
are  constantly  narrowing  the  limits  within  which  the  powers  of  nature 
are  in  operation.  Old  countries  have,  therefore,  of  necessity,  pene- 
trated the  bosom  of  the  earth,  for  those  supplies  which  could  no  longer 
be  foond  upon  its  surface.  The  importance  of  coal  mines  to  manu- 
facturing industry  is  quite  as  great — as  there  is  no  country  of  full 
population  where  furnaces,  if  dependent  upon  the  productions  of  the 
forest,  would  not  yield  to  such  an  extension  of  agriculture  as  would 
be  necessary  to  supply  its  inhabitants  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 

About  the  year  1825,  when  the  Erie  canal  was  about  to  give  such 
an  impulse  to  the  business  of  New  York,  the  mining  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  coal  basin  commenced  a  supply  of  fuel,  which  has  be- 
('ome  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  our  national  industry. 
The  great  coal  valley  of  Pennsylvania  is  60  miles  long  and  5  miles 
wide— covering  300  square  miles,  or  192,000  acres.  The  several  mines 
discovered  and  probed  amount  in  thickness  to  70  feet — ^which,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  estimate  of  coal,  gives  1 19,000  tons  per  acre.  If  half 
of  this  region  should  be  worked,  it  would  supply  an  annual  demand 
of  11,000,000  tons  for  1,000  years! 

This  is  the  ample  depot  of  fuel  for  the  8er\'ice  of  Atlantic  cities, 
opened  in  1825,  when  the  export  was  34,593  tons.  There  have  been 
(^ince  constructed  five  great  avenues  to  bring  that  coal  to  market,  viz : 
theTLohigh  canal,  the  Schuylkill,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Morris 
canal,  and  the  Reading  Kailroad.  These  five  works  cost,  in  round 
numbers,  $28,000,000,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  brought  down  has 
been  as  Allows  : 

SSCHCTLICILL.     READING   RAILROAD.    LEUIGII.   TaCKAWANNA.    ALL  0TBCR8.      TOTAL 

TONS. 

1747ai 

560,758 

39,365   865,444 

89/727  1,108001 

228,986  2,702,857 

^Before  the  construction  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  the  Schuylkill 
*ifaal  had  a  monopoly,  and  the  price  in  New  York  was  held  as  high 
^metimes  as  $14  per  ton — a  price  which  greatly  retarded  the  bringing 
of  it  into  general  use.    When  the  Railroad  was  completed,  it  speedily 


CANAL. 

1«0   89,9H4 

41,750 

43.000 

1835  339,508 

131,250 

90,000 

1840  452,251 

225.28H 

118,470 

1P42  491,602 

19.290 

272129 

205.253 

mi  130,113 

l,25l>,567 

635,015 

352,144 
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took  the  business,  and  now  delivers  one  half  the  supply.  By  this 
competition  the  price  was  reduced,  and  at  retail  in  New  York  varies 
from  $5  50  to  $6  per  ton.  It  is  now  $6.  At  this  rate  the  value  of 
the  product  this  year  is  $16,217,142:  a  large  proportion  of  this  fuel 
is  consumed  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  manifest  how  great  an 
influence  the  development  of  this  trade  has  had  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  city.  ^ 

As  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  the  population  of  New  York  is  ex- 
ceedingly diversified,  and  has  perhaps  less  of  national  character  than 
most  other  cities.  Indeed,  its  floating  population  is  largely  supplied 
from  immigration.  The  number  of  immigrants  that  haye  arrived  in 
New  York  for  four  years,  ending  July  31,  is  as  follows: 


18i3-i 51,307  I  1845-6 

1W4-5 70,330  I  1846-7 


91,380 
158,1G6 


The  whole  number  of  arrivals  for  twelve  years,  was  865,360.  The 
large  immigration  of  the  last  year  was  mostly  owing  to  the  distress  and 
famine  abroad.  Of  the  arrivals  in  1846,  54,226  were  from  BritiBh 
ports;  and  in  1847,  88,733  came  from  the  same  quarter.  The  constant 
influx  of  strangers  produces  a  mized  population,  inasmuch  as  that  a 
large  portion  of  each  arrival  remains  m  the  city.  Thus,  according  to 
the  census  of  1845,  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  was  as  follows: 


Bom  in  New  York  State,  -  194,916 
New  England  States,  16,079 
Other  U.  States,  -  -  -  25,572 
Mexico  and  S.  America,      508 


ii 


tc 


(t 


II 


Bom  in  Great  Britain,    • 

-    •    96,581 

"     "   Prance,      -    - 

-    -      3,710 

"     "  Germany,  -    -    ■ 

-    24,416 

"     "   Other  places. 

3,277 

This  gives  a  total  of  365,059 — ^which  shows  a  discrepancy  of  6,043 
from  the  return  in  the  above  table.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
returns  of  the  15th  ward,  as  first  made,  were  not  received  by  the  com- 
missioner, and  a  re-enumeration  was  made  of  that  ward,  without  de- 
scribing the  nationality. 

This  population,  numbering  in  round  numbers  400,000,  now  densely 
covers  onethird  of  Manhattan  Island — and,  at  the  same  rate  of  increase 
that  has  been  carried  on  in  the  last  30  vears,  the  year  1880  will  find 
the  whole  Island  densely  settled  to  Harlem  river,  with  a  population  of 
1,200,000  souls.  The  increase  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  compared, 
has  been  as  follows: 


New  York. 

Brooklyn. 

1838, 
1830, 
1840, 
1845, 

PopiUaiion.      Increase. 
123,706 

202,587            63,8  per  cent. 
312,710             44,7 
371,102             17,3 

Population.      Increase. 
7,175 

15,396           114,6  pc 
36,233           135,3 
59,566             64,3 

(i 
it 


This  great  increase  of  Brooklyn,  which  has  raised  it  nearly  to  half 
what  New  York  was  in  1820,  has  grown  out  of  the  &ct  that  to  be  near 
business,  and  to  escape  the  high  taxation  of  New  York  on  personal 
property,  many  persons  do  business  in  the  city  and  reside  across  the 
ferry. 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OP  PROPERTY. 

The  value  of  property  in  New  York  has  fluotuated  greatly  in  those 
years  of  specnlation  and  reyulsion  to  the  influence  of  which,  on  the 
prospect  of  population,  we  have  alluded. 

AGGREGATE  VALUE  OF  ASSESSED  PROPERTY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

1816,  t82,074,250      1837,  $112,211,926      1838,  $264,152,941 

1817,  78,895,735  1828,  111,130,240  1839,  266,789,130 

1818,  80,254,091  1829,  112,526,016  1840,  252,843,163 

1819,  79,113,061  1830,  125,288,518  1841,  251,777,702 

1820,  69,530,1^  1831,  139,280,214  1842,  237,806,901 

1821,  68,285,070  1832,  140,302,618  1843,  228,001,889 

1822,  71,289,144  1833,  166,495,187  1844,  235,960,047 

1823,  83,431,170  1834,  186,548,511  1845,  239,995,517 

1824,  87,480,026  1835,  218,723,703  1846,  244,952,404 
18S5,  101,160,046  1836,  309,500,920  1847,  247,152,303 
1836,  107,447,781  1837,  263,837,350 

This  gives  the  taxable  value  for  thirty-two  years,  from  the  close  of 
the  war,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  revolution  in  1 820-^21, 
when  the  late  United  States  Bank  came  near  its  suspension,  the 
recovenr  of  business  and  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  opening  of 
the  £ne  Canal  until  trade  ran  into  the  wOdest  speculation,  carrying 
values  to  their  highest  point,  in  1836.  From  that  year  as  speculation 
sahsided,  valuations  .feu  year  by  year,  until  1843,  when  they  reached 
their  lowest  point,  at  a  fall  of  $81,499,031,  equal  to  the  whole  value 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  Since  1843,  the  values  have  again  been  in 
advance.  This  recovery  haa  been,  however,  altogether  on  the  side  of 
real  estate,  the  valuation  of  personal  estate  having  continued  to  de- 
cline. The  mode  of  valuation,  however,  and  the  high  rate  of  taxes 
imposed,  have  conspired  to  make  the  assessment  a  very  uncertain 
criterion  of  the  real  increased  personal  property. 

For  the  last  few  years  a  law  has  been  in  force  requiring  the  valuation 
to  be  made  in  each  year  between  the  second  Tuesday  in  May  and  the 
fifteenth  of  August ;  and  giving  to  inhabitants  who  may  at  that  season 
of  the  year  be  residing  out  of  the  city,  the  option  of  being  assessed 
for  personal  property  either  in  the  city,  or  in  the  places  of  their  sum- 
mer residence.  For  several  years  past,  the  rate  of  taxation  has  been 
eo  high  in  the  city,  that  these  citizens,  who  are  both  numerous  and 
wealthy,  find  it  for  their  interest  to  pay  their  personal  tax  in  the 
country,  by  which  they  make  a  saving,  commonly,  of  ^dore  than  one 
half  If  they  reside  out  of  the  State  during  the  period  between  the 
second  Tuesdfay  in  May  and  the  fifteenth  of  August,  the  chance  is, 
that  they  pay  no  personal  tax  any  where. 

The  Allowing  table  shows  the  relative  increase  of  real  and  personal 
property  with  the*  annual  taxation  of  the  city,  which  includes  the  county: 

ASSESSED  PROPERTY  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WITH  THE  ANNUAL 

TAX  LEVIED. 

FOREIGN  GOODS. 
TE4R.  REAL.  rGRSONAL.  TOTAL.  TAXES. 

1835, 143,733,486  '/5,758,617  818,723,703  850,000 

1836 233,742,303  74,991,278  309,500.920  1,085,130 

1«37 196540,109  ,        67,297,241  263,837,350  1,175, «» 
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YEAR.  REAL.  PEQRONAL.  TOTAL.  TAXKSV 

1838, 194.M3,359  69,609,583  264,162,941  1,161,130 

1839, 196,778,4^4  70.010.796  266,789,130  1,392,83S 

1840, 187,121,464  65.721,699  252,843,16:^  l,376,2«i 

1811, 186,347,246  65.430,456  251,777,702  1,394,136 

1843, 176,512  31-i  61,294,569  237,806,901  1,498,630 

1843, 164,955,31 1  63046,675  228,001,899  1,753,487 

1844, 171,9:^6,591  64,023,45<i  236,960.047  1,988,818 

1845, 177.207,990  62,787,527  239,995,517  2,096,194 

1846, 183,480,9:U  61,471,470  244,962,404  2,520,146 

1847, 187,314,386  59,837,917  247,151,303  2,542,361 

Thus  we  see  that  real  estate  has  increased  since  1843,  which  wa» 
the  point  of  lowpst  depression,  $'22,359,072,  and  in  the  same  time 
personal  property  has  declined  83,200,000,  while  the  amount  of  taxes 
has  increased  $788,875,  thus  throwing  an  enormous  burden  upon  reak^ 
estate.  The  aggregate  taxation  amounts  to  102,8  ots.  per  $200  of 
valuation.  This  includes  the  State  tax  of  one  mill  per  $100,  imposed 
by  the  law  of  1842,  to  make  good  any  deficit  that  might  arise  in  the 
means  of  paying  the  State  debt.  In  consequence  of  the  deminishe^i 
xiebt  and  the  enhanced  canal  tolls,  one*half  this  tax  has  been  remitted 
and  the  remainder  will  be  so.  A  new  law  has  also  been  passed  to 
make  persons  doing  business  in  New  York  pay  taxes  on  /the  capital 
employed  here— a  law  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  Brooklyn. 

The  business  of  the  city  has  so  improved  during  the  past  year,  and 
with  it  the  profits  of  trade  have  been  so  enhanced  as  much  to  lighten 
taxation.     The  following  is  a  table  of  the  foreign  commerce  since  1 82 1  . 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

CALENDAR  T£AB.   POR£ION  ARRIYXa.     TOSS.  FORKIGN  IMPORTS.  EXPORTS. 

1821, 912  171,963  8^3,020.012  3jl2,134,C45 

1822, 1,172  226,790  33,912,453  15,504,eW 

1823, 1,217  226,789  30,601,465  21,089,e«r 

1824, 1,364  252,769  37,785,147  22,309,36SJ 

1825, 1,436  280,179            •    50,024,973  34,032,270 

182(>, 1,389  274,997  34,728,664  19,437,829 

1827, 1,414  292,872  41,441,832  24,614,035 

1828, 1,277  275,677  39,117.016  22,135,487 

1829, 1,310  281,512  34,972,493  17,60J»,GO0 

1830, 1,489  314,715  38,666,064  17,«'Wj,6tH 

1831,  -  r 1,634  337,009  57,291,727  26,142  719 

1832, 1,808  401,718  50,995.924  22,792.59^ 

1833, 1,926  430.918  56,527,976  24,723,903 

1834, 1,932  444.904  72,224.390  22,196,0t;T 

1835; 2,044  464/W  80,304.108  29,035,756 

1836, 2,285  556,730  118,886,194  27,455,223 

1837, 2,071  539,373  68,374.558  23.534.610 

1838, 1,790  468,890  77,214,729  22;i82.248 

1839, 2,159  565,335  97,078,687  36,662,223 

1840, 1,963  527,594  56,846,924  30,18r,t70 

lail, 2,118  549,025          ^     75,268,015  30,731,519 

1842, 1,962  555,315  52,415,855  23,090.199 

1843, 1,832  491,494  50,036,667  23,440,326 

1844, 2,208  593,373  75,749,230  34,628,440 

1845, 2,043  613,349  72,108,111  32,891,662 

1846, 2,293  612,040  70,269,811  36,423,762 

8147,  11  months, --  93,862,440  49,786,441 

The  imports  of  the  speculative  year,  1836,  the  same  in  which  the 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  was  the  highest,  were  larger  than  ever 
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before.  fThe  year.  1839  again  presented  a  high  figure,  but  the  trade 
was  of  a  speculatiye  character,  and  ended  in  great  revolsions.  The 
business  of  1847,  in  the  aggregate,  is,  however,  larger  than  ever  before, 
the  exports  haying  swollen  to  a  very  important  figure,  reaching  50  per 
cent  of  the  imports.  This  has  arisen  from  the  great  export  of  farm  pro- 
duce, which  has  been  supplied  in  swelling  volumes  from  ihat  great  souroe 
of  commercial  wealth,  the  Erie  Canal.  The  progress  of  the  receipl.s 
of  produce  fr)m  the  canals  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  as  follow : 

VALUE  OP   PRODUCE  LEPT   AT  TIDE  WATER   FROM  THE    NEW   YORK   CANALS. 

Pro^Mceof  Animal^.    Vrgitihle    Other    Matw^  Mcrchan- Sand  ties.    Total. 

tkeFbrest.  Piod.      prtdi.fdHurcf,     dise. 

-37, 4,4tiO,l37  3,G2l,i»j  10,074,075  JW3  3«tJ  1,878,456  118,188  l^^Ji817  21,802,351 

•38,4,875.730  4,439,552  10,847,5fi6  355,527  1,574,715   89,428    855.{)92  20.038,510 

^39, 5.256.391  4,217.825   7,650,625  236,849  1,621.762  13't.8l8  1.044,f>29  20,163,199 

'40, 4,518,293  5,167,906  10,888,917  237,140  1,312;231    33,280  1  [055  806  23,213,5TJ 

'41, 6,645,578  5,582,133  10,7tH5,4aS  646.407  2,159,832   55,782  l,:}69;i92  23  225.322 

'42, 3,741,059  4,827,^15  10,340,427  494,847  1,949,541    55,432  1.342,092  22,751,013 

'43,  5,955,471  6,357,^14  11,237,625  616,660  2,561,159   56,22t  1,667,922  28,453,40h 

'44,  7,716,032  7,788.922  12,634,616  596  527  3,  l«9,670   86,153  2,328,526  34,6^10,446 

'45,  7,759.596  9,002,196  17,579,581  630. 104  6,432  259    88.497  3,559,658  45,452,301 

H6, 8,583,291  10,633,820  22,286,905  742,093  4,805,799  276,872  3,770,476  51,1W,256 

In  these  ten  years  it  is  observable  that  the  materials  of  commerce 
derived  from  a  work  not  in  operation  in  1825,  have  doubled,  adding 
951,105,256  to  the  value  of  articles  which  sought  New  York  for  a 
market  twenty  years  previously.  The  accounts  for  1847  are  not  yet 
made  up ;  but  the  amount  will  far  exceed  that  of  1846.  The  following 
shows  the  quantities  of  four  articles  that  sought  tide  water  in  several  years; 

1843.  184 1.  iai5.            18t6.            1847. 

Flour,  bbls.. 2,073,708  2,222,201  2,517,250  3.068,441  3,693.270 

Wheal,  bushels.  -  -         827,346  1,262,219  1,620,033  2.950,636  3,801,931 

Com,       "         -  -         186,016  17,861  35.80:}  1,610.149  5,986,776 

Barlej,     "          -  -         M3,996  818,472  1,137,917  1,427,953  1,SM3,3T2 

Bacon,    lbs.,-  -  -  -  965,200  2.034.600  3.562,030 

Butter,  " ioiQi-iTno  oaw.lOO  J^^''^^'''^^^  21.194  0.30  22,653,861 

Laid.  " J-»,^ia,7UU  ^.&7«'j^«W  ^  3  097,0G7  7.347.966  5,237,460 

Cheta;,  " 24,336,260  26,674.300    27,366,779  35,007,393  40,659,005 

Wool,  " 6,216,400  7,672,300      9,417,500  8,553,825  11,221,384 

These  large  supplies  of  vegetable  food,  go  to  swell  the  external  com- 
merce of  the  city,  and  are  capable  of  meeting  almost  any  demand 
which  the  exigencies  of  Europe  may  require,  while  they  furnish  the 
means  of  paying  for  the  large  importation  from  abroad;  they  also 
create  the  credits  in  New  York,  through  which  the  producers  are  enabled 
to  pay  for  increased  supplies  of  goods,  both  domestic  and  imported, 
received  through  the  Erie  Canal.  'The  shipping  interest  of  New  York 
has  progressed  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  rollowing  table : 

1833.  1836.  1840.        1843.  1836. 

R/»p<tered  tonnage, 1<«3,052  192,030  203,536    236,970  259,242 

Whaling,        "       6,255  934  370  279 

Steam,            "        1,375 

Total  registered  tonnage,   -  -  129,307  192,964  203,536  237,340  260,896 

CoaBdng                        "        148,302  182,996  166,805  214.3611  264,782 

»         steam              '*        13,U3  19,681  34,754  35,317  45,lfr^2 

under  20  tons  "        7,974  8,999  9,4^11  9,745  1,429 

CodfiBhery  "     ««    «     ««        135  171  g^o  302  303 

Totsltons, 298,831    404,814    414,817    496.965    572,503 
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According  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  no  yeeeel  can  be  engaged  . 
in  the  foreign  trade  without  being  registered,  and  no  vessel  can  be 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade  withont  being  enrolled  or  licensed.  The 
registered  tonnage,  therefore,  gives  the  amount  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce, showing,  comparatively,  its  progress,  and  the  enrolled,  the  same 
in  regard  to  the  coasting  trade.  The  shipping  of  New  York  is  mostly 
employed  in  direct  trade,  while  the  carrying  trade,  so  called,  is  mostly 
conducted  by  Eastern  vessels.  The  business  of  navigation  is  in  some 
degree  distinct  from  that  of  conunerce,  inasmuch  as  the  former  may 
be  carried  on  by  a  country  that  has  no  productions,  while  the  latter 
depends  upon  surplus  productions.  Of  this  latter  character  is  New 
York  commerce,  and  it  thrives  most  in  those  years  in  which  the  national 
exports  are  largest.  Not  until  1846  had  New  York  any  steam  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade — the  new  line  of  Bremen  steamers  is 
the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind, '  and  the  business  of  35,000,000  Gr«r- 
mans  is  by  it  brought  in  closer  connection  with  New  York.  The 
steam  tonnage  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  has  more  than  tripled 
since  1833.  The  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade 
appears  to  have  progressed  in  each  branch  in  nearly  an  equal  degree. 

In  the  progress  of  population,  trade  and  value  of  property  belonging 
to  the  city,  it  has  necessarily  resulted  that  the  active  monied  capital 
has  progressed  also.  To  take  the  increased  capital  employed  in  all 
as  a  guide  in  estimating  the  amount  of  existing  wealth,  would  be 
incorrect ;  for  the  reason  that  although  insurance  capital  amounts  to 
$31,000,000,  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  bonds  and  mortgage 
upon  real  estate,  and  is,  therefore,  only  a  representation  of  ^e 
property  already  considered  under  the  assessed  values.  In  New  York 
almost  every  species  of  fixed  property,  by  means  of  hypothecation  jn 
one  form  or  another,  becomes  circulating  capital,  which  is  constantly 
changing  its  form  and  yielding  at  every  conversion  a  profit  to  its 
employers.  In  regard  to  calculation  connected  with  the  activity  of 
commercial  transactions,  the  amount  of  bank  capital  becomes  a  more 
direct  guide.  In  1826  there  were  fourteen  banks  in  operation  in  the 
city,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $13,600,000,  exclusive  of  the  branch 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  was  authorised  to  employ  $2,600,000. 
At  this  time  there  are  in  New  York  twenty-five  banks  with  an  aggre- 
gate  capitid  of  $24,31 1,760,  and  the  capital  of  twenty-three  of  these 
institutions  is  assessed  as  follows : 


Owned  in  New  York  city,  $13,872,183       Owned  by  the  State, 271,704 

"        "     "        "     State,   2,058,453  "       "  foreigners, 2,634,445 

"  other  States,    -  -   4,025,871  

Total, $23,856,659 

The  capital  employed  in  banking  at  any  one  time  is  not,  however 
a  precise  indication  of  the  activity  of  business,  as  thus — in  November 
1843,  the  same  capital  was  the  basis  of  $65,314,129  which  had  loaned 
$80,278,529  in  November,  1847,  showing  that  the  activity  of  business 
as  indicated  in  the  table' of  imports  and  exports,  was  one-third  greater 
this  year  than  in  1843. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  a  large  debt  contracted  for  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  Groton  aqueduct^  by  which  the  city  is  now  supplied  vrith 
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water.  The  Groton  river  is  a  stream  of  wholesome  water  mnniiig 
into  the  Horth  river,  and  is  tapped  at  a  point  called  Croton  lake, 
eorering  400  acres  and  containing  500,000,000  gidloos,  by  the 
aqoedact,  at  a  distance  of  33  miles  from  Harlem  river.  That  whole 
dutanoe  is  connected  bj  an  anintermpted  conduit  €i  stone  and  brick 
masonry.  The  valley  of  the  Harlem  river  is  1460  feet  across,  and  the 
aqaednct  is  brought  over  in  iron  pipes,  laid  upon  a  bridge  constructed 
of  arches,  1 14  feet  above  high  water  mark,  at  Yorkville,  or  79th  street 
on  7th  Avenue,  5  miles  from  City  Hall.  The  pipes  discharge  into  a 
reservoir  1826  feet  long  and  836  feet  wide,  having  an  area  of  35  acres 
and  a  capacity  of  150,000,000  gallons.  From  the  receiving  reservoir 
a  double  line  of  iron  pipes,  3  feet  in  diameter,  convey  the  water  two 
miles,  to  the  distributing  reservoir,  on  42d  street  It  is  420  feet 
square,  oontains  4  acres  and  has  an  elevation  of  44  feet  above  Uie 
streets,  and  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  gallons.  From  this  reservoir  are 
led  the  serving  pipes  which  supply  the  city,  and  are  about  170  miles 
in  length,  or  1  mile  to  2240  inhabitants.  This  will  supply  35,000,000 
ffallons  of  water  per  day,  or  24  gallons  to  each  person  when  the  popu- 
hktion  shall  have  reached  1,500,000.  This  stupendous  work  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $14,000,000,  and  was  undertaken  by  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people  on  the  question— ''water''  or  <'no  water."  The  water 
IS  suppuea  to  dwellings  at  a  general  rate  of  $10  per  head — ^besides 
600  me  hydrants  and  1500  fire  hydrants.  The  income  of  the  water 
is  speciftllv  pledged  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt. 
The  nomoer  of  water  takers  in  1844  was  7171  private  dwellings, 

Skying  $72,123,  and  2421  public  buildings  and  factories  paying 
59,660,  making  together  9592  takers,  paying  $131,784.  In  1846-7 
tiie  number  of  takers  had  increased  to  15,000, and  the  revenues  to 
$194,561.  '  The  public  debt  created  chiefly  for  this  object  is  as  follows: 

PUBUC  DEBT,  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK,  1847.  Awtuai 

ItUer*si, 
5  per  cent  city  stock  of  1820  and  1829,  due  in  1850,        $260,000  00      13,5o6 

5      do.         fire  loan  stock,  due  in  1851. 500,000  00     25,000 

5      do.         pahttc  building  stock,  due  in  1856, 515,000  00      25,750 

5      do,         fire  indemnity  stock,  due  in  1868, 375,068  00      18,754 

Water  debt,  as  foUows ;  $1 ,640,088  00  82,004 

7  per  cent  water  loan  stock,  due  in  1852, 890,207  00  62J314 

7      do.               do.              do.           1857, 989,488  00  69,364 

5      do.                do.              do.           1858, 3,000,000  00  150,000 

5  do.                do.              do.            1860, 2,500,000  00  125,000 

6  do.                do.              do.           1870, 3,000,000  00  150,000 

5      do.                do.              do.           1880. 1,375,577  00  68,773 

5  and  6  CroKm  water  stock,  dne  in  1890, 385,000  00  15,100 

€  per  cent  temporary  water  loan,  before  1849, 757,910  00  45,474 

812,898,182  00    767^929 
Oedact  proceeds  of  water  stock  in  banks,  to 
the  credit  of  the  waterfund, 110,166  33    $12,788,015  67 

Nominal  amount  of  debt, $14,428,103  67 

liBss  stocks  and  bonds  in  sinking  fVmd,  ttom  sales  of 
real  estate  and  revenues  speoally  pledged  for  the 

redemption  of  the  city  debt  and  cash  in  bank,  to  ti 

credit  of  the  fund, - S  a»679,734  28 

Actual  amomit  of  city  debt  on  the  30th  April,  1847, .  -    $11,748,379  39        ^21 

TOL.  T, — 3. 
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An  ample  sinking  fund  is  in  active  operation  to  redeem  this  debt 
completely  in  a  period  of  forty  years.  The  expenditure  of  the  i^ity 
aa  indicated  in  the  above  table  of  annual  tax  imposed  is,  for  1847, 
S2,542,361--oat  of  tliis  $147,000  was  for  State  tax.  The  leading 
general  heads  of  city  expenditures  are — common  schools  $261,000, 
police  $400,000,  Alms  House  $343,000,  interest  city  debt  $767,000. 
lamps  and  gas  $129,137,  cleaning  streets  $135,000,  water  pipe^ 
$54,403,  salaries  city  officers  $233,000,  and  the  balance  for  sundry 
expenditures. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  paid  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  Stale 
tax:  as  thus,  in  1842,  when  the  mill-tax  was  imposed,  it  amounted  for 
the  State  to  $619,693 ;  of  this,  New  York  city  paid  $237,807— or  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole.  The  census  of  1840  gave  the  State  population  at 
2,428,921,  andth€  city  at  312,932— or  one-eighth  only  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  property  owned  by  the  city  of  New  York  consists  of  two 
descriptions,  viz :  property  embracing  town  lots,  common  lands,  quit- 
rents,  and  various  real  estate,  valued  at  $2,638,682,  and  yields  $64,240 
per  annum :  city  real  estate,  in  use  for  city  purposes — city  hall,  parks, 
grounds,  schools,  markets,  &c.,  valued  at  $22,468,397,  and  producing 
$403,355  per  annum,  as  follows : 

VALUE.  INCOME. 

Arailable  Property, S  2,638,682     $  64,d41 

Ifot  saleable, -  92,468,398       403,356 

Total,  ....         S25,107,080      $467,697 

Although  New  York,  through  force  of  geographical  and  external 
circumstances,  has  ffrown  thus  rapidly,  there  have  been  many  causes  iii 
operation  to  retard  its  progress.     These  have  grown  mostly  out  of 
vicious  legislation,  general  and  local.     In  recurring  to  what  we  have 
pointed  out  in  the  fluctuation  of  the  city's  prosperity  with  the  flourishing 
or  decaying  state  of  the  external  trade,  it  becomes  evident  the  welfare 
of  the  city  depends,  in  an  eminent  degree,  upon  the  entire  freedom  with 
which  capital  in  the  shape  of  goods,  produce  or  monev  can  flow  securely 
in  and  out  to  profit  by  the  current  state  of  events.  •New  York  holds  a 
relation  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  Union  different  from  that  of  any 
other  city — and  also  &r  superior  in  regard  to  it,  than  that  held  by  any 
commercial  city  of  Europe,  in  regard  to  the  interior  country.     All  the 
other  cities  of  the  Unitea  States  are  centres  of  local  business.     Mobile 
concentrates  that  of  Alabama ;  Charleston  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Baltimore  of  the  tract  watered  by  the  tributary  streams.     Phila- 
delphia looks  mostly  to  her  own  State,  having,  however,  stretched 
form  an  arm  through  her  canals  to  Western  tracts.     Boston  is  the 
common  centre  for  New  England  business,  and,  well  has  she  improved 
her  local  advantages  by  means  of  railroads — of  which  700  miles  opf  n 
every  remote  section  of  the  New  England  States  and  converge  with 
in  every  trade  and  travel  upon  Boston— «he  has  also  greatly  enlarged 
her  connection  with  the  West,  by  overcoming  natural  difficulties  br 
means  of  the  Western  railroad.     New  York,  however,  by  its  cana), 
makes  tributary  the  whole  North/em  and  Western  States,  and  her 
shipping  commands  the  coasting  trade  to  New  Orleans.     It  is  the 
point  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
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country  goes  for  sale,  and  whence  it  is  exported  to  £urope.   Two-thirdt 
of  all  the  goods  imported  into  the  country  arrive  here.     Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  necessarily  the  financial  centre  of  the  Union,  ina9- 
mach  as  that  the  largest  number  of  importers  are  here,  tf  t  is  the  market 
for  bills   drawn    against   produce   sold  abroad,  conseqoetitly  when 
produce  is  shipped  to  Europe  from  the  South,  the  IhUs  are  sold  in  New 
Vork  and  become  the  basis  of  inland  bills,  which  are  again  th^ 
medium  in  which  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  pay  New  York 
for  goods  bought  of  her.     Where  large  amounts  of  goods,  produce  and 
bilk  come  for  sale,  there  is  necessarily  required  large  monied  capital. 
New  York  has  always  had  an  insufficiency  of  this,  and  mainly  because 
of  absurd  usury  laws  and  laws  discriminating  against  foreign  capital 
employed  here.     The  law  of  New  York  allows  seven  per  cent  interest 
onlj,  and   forfeits   a  debt  for  taking  a  higher  rate.      Frequently, 
money  is  worth  more,  as  for  instance — ^when  money  is  plenty  ana 
cheap  eonraderable  sums  are  employed  in  cotton,  a  hasardous  trade  ; 
when  money  rises  in  value  above  seven  per  cent.,  it  will  not  stay  here 
to  risk  forfeiture,  and  New  York  business  suffers.     Cotton  then  goen 
to  Liverpool,  where  the  usury  taws  do  not  apply  to  it,  and  New  York 
loses  trade.     Immense  sums  of  foreign  capital,  loaned  in  good  faith^ 
have  been  lost  by  a  plea  of  usury.     Capital  has  also  sought  New  York 
for  employment  in  insurance,  but  for  many  years  was  driven  away  by 
a  tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  to  protect  insufficient  domestic  capital.     Thf* 
tariff  laws  of  Congress,  which  aim  directly  at  that  foreign  trade  on 
whk^h,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prosperity  of  the  city  depends,  have  dealt 
severely  with  its  interests.     Another  great  evil  has  been  the  control 
which  corporate  banks  has  exercised  over  all  commercial  proceedings. 
Thej  frequently  sacrifice  commercial  interests  without  reason   and 
wiimnit  remorse. 

In  none  of  the  cities  of  Europe  are  the  commercial  interests  in 
the  power  of  banks;  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  discounts  and 
exchange  is  done  by  large  private  bankers,  men  of  great  information, 
unceasing  application  and  untiring  industry.  These  persons  have  u 
profound  knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  commerce  and  finances.  They 
know  all  their  customers  personally,  their  wants  and  their  business. 
They  are  the  finance  clerks  of  the  commercial  community  around 
them  and  are  identified  with  its  interest.  In  New  York  a  number  of 
incorporated  banks  with  interest's  antagonistic  to  the  commercial  com- 
munity, are  conducted  by  salaried  officers,  for  the  most  part  destitut<' 
of  scientific  knowledge,  of  very  moderate  abilities  and  loose  businesif 
habits.  These  persons  lend  freely  at  one  time,  and  at  another,  under 
the  influence  of  panic  and  vague  fears,  they  begin  to  harrass  each 
other  for  specie  oalances,  refuse  all  loans,  and  throw  the  commercial 
community  into  a  paroxysm  of  distress,  causing  produce  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, advances  to  cease  and  the  whole  chain  of  business  throughout 
the  country  to  be  deranged ;  being  utterly  unable  to  assign  any  better 
reason  for  the  panic  than  their  own  thoughtlessness  and  want  of  fore- 
aigfat  Such  is  pretty  nearly  the  case  at  this  moment  In  August, 
1847,  the  bank  loans  were  980,746,671 ;  on  the  20th  of  that  month 
aews  arrived  of  the  failures  in  England  with  most  gloomy  proqieois. 
eswring  eonstderaUe  discredit    in  relation  to  bills.     Packet  after 
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paoket  brought  similar  tidings,  and  November  Ist  found  the  bank  loans' 
$80,558,529.     In  these  two  months  of  disastrous  news  the  banks  had 
made  no  preparations  to  meet  a  reverse.     In  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember they  got  alarmed  and  suddenly  refused  all  loans — causing 
great  distress  and  large  losses  in  sacrificing  cotton,  produce,  goods  and 
stock  to  raise  money.     Such  follies  as  this  are  never  committed  by 
private  bankers.     They  do  not  lull  the  community  to  sleep  and  destroy 
them  when  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens  comes  over  them.     This  abomi- 
nable mismanagement  of  money  affairs  has  been  a  great  drawback 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  city.     The  abolition  of  the  usury  laws,  the 
removal  of  all  disabilities  of  foreign  capital  and  the  substitution  of 
private  bankers  for  miserable  corporations  are  only  requisite  to  make 
l^ew  York  the  chief  city  of  the  world.     The  petty  institutions  with 
their  small  ways  answered  when  New  York  was  in  its  infancy,  but  she 
has  now  outgrown  them,  and  moves  like  a  giant  oppressed  for  breath. 
The  discredit  which  has  overtaken  English  merchants  and  the  waning 
influence  of  London,  point  to  New  York  as  the  future  queen  of  €M>m- 
merce. 
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The  following  paper  was  prepared  by  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  J.  P. 
Benjamin,  Esq.,  to  be  delivered  according  to  invitation,  before  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanics'  Association  of  Louisiana.  The  annual  meeting  of  that 
Association  having  been  postponed  to  a  period  when  it  will  be  impoi$6ible  for  Mr. 
Benjamin  to  attend,  he  very  kindly,  at  oar  request,  furnished  it  for  publication  in 
the  pages  of  the  Review.— ^Editor. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  invitation  with  which  I  have  been  honored,  to 
deliver  your  annual  address,  I  could  not  mistake  the  motive  wluch 
prompted  your  selection,  and  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  vour  desire  to 
hear  an  account  of  what  during  a  recent  visit  to  Europe,  had  suggested 
itself  to  one  bavins  a  common  interest  with  yourselves  as  most  worthy 
of  attention,  or  as  likely  to  afford  instruction  in  your  pursuits.  I  wiU 
therefore,  endeavor  to  meet  your  wishes  by  a  simple  narrative  of  what 
I  have  learned,  either  from  personal  observation  or  from  works  to 
which  you  may  not  yet  have  had  access. 

But  first  allow  me  to  remark,  with  a  just  sentiment  of  pride,  that 
nowhere,  during  a  somewhat  extended  excursion  through  the  middle 
^sii  South  of  France,  did  I  witness  any  cultivation  on  a  largo  ficale, 
with  which  I  would  be  ashamed  to  compare  the  estates  of  our  best 
planters,  whether  of  sugar  or  cotton.  True  it  is,  that  no  one  can  travel 
through  the  older  countries,  where  wealth  is  so  unequally  distributed, 
without  being  compelled  to  pause  with  admiration  and  delight  on  Bome 
lovely  landscape,  where  nature's  choicest  gifts  have  been  enhanced  in 
^ue  and  in  beauty  by  the  cunning  hand  of  art;  or  where  lavish 
expenditure  guided  by  exquisite  taste  has  succeeded  in  converting 
even  the  most  barren  soils  into  parks  and  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
of  surpassing  charm.  But  for  skill  in  cultivation,  system  in  mauage- 
ment,  economy  in  admimstration,  combined  with  a  uberal  expenditure 
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in  improvement,  both  agricultural  and  mechanical,  and  a  judicious 
application  of  labor-saving  devices,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
witnessed  on  the  estates  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  association, 
models  of  plantership  which  would  advantageously  compare  with  any 
thing  that  I  have  seen  amongst  the  farmers  of  Europe. — Whilst  in  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  in  the  desire  for  progress,  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of 
improvement,  which  all  characterise  our  intelligent  agriculturists,  you 
are  as  a  class,  immeasurably  their  superiors. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  any  information  to  be  acquired  abroad,  can 
but  remotely  affect  the  interests  of  one  of  the  two  great  classes  of  the 
planters  of  our  State.  No  cotton  is  grown  in  Europe,  nor  has  the  soi- 
ence  of  European  savants  or  the  skill  of  European  mechanics  been 
directed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  notice  to  the  improvement  either  of 
the  plant  or  its  preparation  for  the  market :  and  with  but  one  exception^ 
I  fear  that  what  I  may  have  to  say,  will  afford  but  little  interest  to  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  that  culture. 

■But.  gentlemen,  there  is  an  application  of  the  power  of  steam  which 
deeply  interests  the  agriculturalists,  not  only  of  this  State,  but  of  all 
countries.  Ever  since  the  genius  of  Fulton  first  launched  the  boat  that 
ploughed  the  opposing  water  with  steady  impuLse  and  resistless  power, 
the  splendid  results  that  would  follow  upon  a  similar  conquest  on  the 
land,  have  excited  the  imagination  and  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  the 
inventive  minds  of  all  countriee.  Indeed,  if  we  reflect  on  the  immense 
expanse  of  the  richest  soil  which  in  our  country  awaits  nothing  but  the 
application  of  such  a  vast  labor-saving  machme  as  a  convenient  and 
effective  steam-plough ;  whether  on  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  South, 
capable  of  supplying  half  the  globe  with  its  sugar,  or  clothlnff  millions 
with  its  cotton — or  whether  we  picture  to  our  minds  the  boundless 
prairies  of  the  Northern  portion  of  this  great  valley,  ready  to  furnish 
to  the  whole  family  of  man  grain  in  such  teeming  abundance,  that  the  * 
navies  of  the  world  would  not  suffice  for  its  transportation,  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  benefit  that  will  be  conferred  on  man- 
kind by  him  who  shall  first  teach  it  to  till  the  ground  by  the  power  of 
stean^  It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  enumerate  the  many  abortive 
effor^made  to  accomplish  this  end.  Numberless  have  been  the  devi- 
ees  suggested.  Occasional  experiments  have  promised  success,  and 
been  abandoned.  Wnen  the  effort  has  been  made  to  attach  the  plough 
to  the  steam  carriage,  the  great  weight  required  in  such  carriage  for 
affording  a  fulcrum  when  the  share  enters  a  tough  or  clayey  soil,  has 
proved  an  insuperable  obstacle,  independently  of  the  other  formidable 
mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ensuring  a  steady  and  uniform 
motion  at  the  volition  of  the  engineer,  and  of  preventing  the  plough- 
share from  being  suddenly  and  violently  diverted  from  its  path  on 
meeting  any  obstacle  in  the  soil.  When  it  has  been  attempted  to 
render  the  steam-engine  stationary  in  a  measure,  and  to  apply  i^ 
power  by  connecting  with  it  the  plough  by  a  chain  or  rope,  and  then 
drawing  the  plough  from  one  end  of  the  furrow  to  the  engine  at  the 
other  end :  other  and  still  greater  objections  were  presented,  and  all 
hopes  of  success  had  for  years  past  apparently  been  abandoned. 

Such,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  was  the  situation  of  this 
intoresting  problem  when  it  became  the  subject  of  discussion  about 
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(welve  months  ago,  at  a  dinner  party  of  gentlemen  in  Paris,  who  Iiad 
just  been  in  attendance  at  an  agricultural  meeting.     Amongst  the 
guests  present  was  one  who  was  neither  engineer  nor  mechanic,  but 
who  had  received  that  early  education  in  the  physical  sciences  deemed 
necessary  as  a  preparation  to  the  practice  of  the  medical  profession,  for 
which  he  was  destined.     He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  couTcrsation,  but 
reAiained  an  eager  and  silent  listener,  except  to  ask  some  question  of 
those  persons  most  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  abortLve  experi- 
ments already  attempted.     He  left  that  convivial  meeting  with  the 
secret  but  determined  purpose  to  devote  all  the  leisure  moments  of  a 
lifetime,  if  necessary,  to  the  solution  of  this  mechanical  problem ;  and 
in  ten  months  afterwards  announeed  his  conviction  of  success.     In 
narrating  the  course  of  thought  which  led  to  this  result,  he  was  singu- 
larly interesting.     He  ocMnmenced  by  asking  himself  what  was  the 
object  and  purpose  of  the  act  of  ploughing  the  soil  ?  certainly  to  sub- 
divide and  render  it  friable ;  to  turn  under  the  surface  and  replace  it 
by  the  subsoil,  thus  exposing  the  latter  to  that  atmospheric  and  solar 
influence  which  both  thoory  and  experience  point  out  as  so  eminently 
beneficial,  and  finally  to  perform  on  a  large  scale  the  weeding  process 
when  the  nature  of  the  ease  would  permit  it     The  next  question  was, 
whv  to  do  this  labor  is  it  necessary  to  draw  a  ploughshare  through  the 
soil  ?  is  there  no  other  mechanical  contrivance  by  which  it  can  be  lifted 
up  aikd  tamed  over?  how  does  the  gardener  proceed  in  small  enclosorea 
not  admitting  of  the  working  of  a  plough?  it  is  by  the  spade,  which 
performs  its  work  in  a  manner  to  adopt  the  soil  to  the  very  nicest  and 
most  delicate  culture.     Proceeding  on  these  considerations,  he  con- 
structed a  small  steam-earriage,  between   the  wheels  of  which   he 
placed  a  cylinder  which  revolved  on  its  axis.     On  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder  he  placed  small  blades  similar  in  shape  to  the  hoe, 
and  which  he  distributed  in  rows  on  the  surface  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  are  arranged,  so  that  in  turning 
the  cylinder  the  blades  of  each  row  would  strike  the  earth  in  the  spaces 
left  untouched  by  the  preceding  row.     He  used  great  ingenuitv  m  so 
arranging  his  carriage,  which  runs  on  wheels  of  broad  tread,  as  to 
enable  him  to  turn  it  in  a  space  not  exceeding  that  usually  reserved 
for  turning-rows  in  the  field,  and  the  blades  on  the  cylinder  were  so 
zNTanged  as  to  be  lengthened  and  shortened  at  pleasure  for  deep  or 
light  ploughing.     As  may  be  imagined,  in  a  first  essay  many  difficul- 
ties suggested  themselves  requiring  alterations'  and  changes  in  his 
machinery,  and  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  patchwork,  of  very  little  strength 
and  clumsy  appearance  when  all  its  parts  were  so  arranged  as  to  satisfy 
him  of  its  success.     In  this  imperfect  state  the  carriage  was  sent  for 
experiment  in  September  last  to  the  park  of  the  Marquis  of  Nicolai, 
near  Paris,  and  in  order  at  once  to  put  it  to  a  severe  test,  a  piece  of  stilt 
and  clayey  ground  was  selected,  covered  with  a  thick  turf,  the  roots  of 
which  formed  a  heavy  network  on  the  surface.     It  was  discovered  that 
from  some  defect  in  the  boiler  steam  could  not  be  generated  nearly  as 
fast  as  required,  yet,  under  all  these  circumstances  two  acres  of  the 
l^round  were  ploughed  or  rather  worked  in  such  mannner  as  to  create 
the  utmost  satisfaction  amongst  those  called  together  to  witness  tlie 
experiment.     The  action  of  the  instrument  was  such  as  to  give  thje 
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«arth  leflk  behind  it  the  appearanoe  of  a  field  not  only  ploughed,  but 
harrowed :  it  was  tamed  in  as  small  a  space  as  is  usually  required  for 
turning  a  plough :  it  was  stopped,  baeked,  slackened  or  hastened  in  its 
moTementfi  at  the  will  of  the  conductor :  the  ground  was  ploughed  to 
various  depths  as  desired  by  the  spectators,  the  rapidity  of  advance 
heing  of  course  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  depth  increased :  and  no 
dingle  objection  to  its  mode  of  work  was  suggested  by  any  of  the  sci- 
entific agriculturists  called  to  judge  the  machine,  whicn  in  its  imperfect 
state  and  with  much  less  than  its  proper  strength  and  power,  had  done, 
according  to  the  closest  calculation,  the  work  of  six  heavy  ploughs,  and 
was  easily  susceptible  of  doing  double  the  quantity  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  experiment,  but  was 
informed  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  result,  and  afterwards  saw  a  most 
flattering  account  of  the  suecess  of  the  machine  in  the  *^  Moniteur 
Industriel."  The  inventor  had  taken  out  a  patent,  and  was  engaged 
in  having  *a  new  instrument  eonstructed  with  care,  and  of  sufficient 
Mrength  and  power  to  stand  tests  much  severer  than  the  one  to  which 
the  first  was  submitted ;  and  although  it  may  be  too  soon  to  say  with 
eertainty  tluut  human  intelligence  has  made  this  great  donquest 
in  mechanical  art,  I  think  you  will  affree  with  me  that  there  is  every 
reajson  to  believe  that  the  course  of  invention  has  at  lenffth  assumed 
the  right  direction,  and  that  the  original  idea  on  which  3ie  work  has 
been  constructed,  is  one  so  simple  and  so  evidently  applicable  to  the 
object  sought  for,  as  to  assure  us  of  the  ultimate  attainment  of  that 
great  desideratum  for  the  agriculturist,  a  machine  that  shall  plough 
and  weed  by  steam — a  machine  adapted  to  do  this  work  on  all  surfiicos 
on  which  a  carriage  could  run,  and  on  all  soils  except  such  as  may  be 
covered  with  stones  or  stumps. 

The  chief  object  of  inquiry  abroad  for  any  one  interested  in  the 
agriculture  of  this  State,  is  evidently  the  manufacture  of  sugar ;  and  it 
was  to  this  subject  that  my  attention  was  particularly  directed.  No 
observer  can  fail  to  remark  the  great  disparity  which  exists  in  the 
means  for  instruction  and  improvement  which  prevails  between  the 
manufifccture  of  cane-sugar  in  this  country  and  beet-sugar  in  Franca 
Paris  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  great  centre  of  the  civilized 
world,  as  regards  all  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry ;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  in  any  other  cohntry  have  the  researches  of  men  of  science  bofbn 
so  ardently  and  extensively  dired«d  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  laboratory  to  the  improvement  of  manufiicturing 
industry.  Those  engaged  in  the  manitfacture  of  sugar  have  been 
peculiarly  favored  in  this  respect,  and  ever  since  the  project  of  Napo- 
leon for  rendering  France  independent  of  the  colonial  production  of 
£Ugar  was  first  carried  into  operation,  all  the  rewards  of  a  powerful 
4iovemment  and  all  the  honors  to  be  attained  in  a  community  attaching 
the  highest  value  to  literary  or  scientific  distinction,  have  been  lavished 
on  those  whose  researches  and  experiments  have  enabled  the  manufac- 
turer to  apply  on  a  large  scale  those  improvements  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  process  which  the  chemist  first  essays  in  the  careM 
experiments  of  his  laboratcnry.  The  men  who  conduct  their  manuf^- 
toriea  and  refineries  are  in  very  many  instances  carefully  educated 
with  a  view  to  this  pursuit^  and  only  enter  into  the  practice  of  their 
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art  after  being  intimately  acquainted  witii  its  theory  in  all  its  branclie». 
With  thoBe  principles  of  physics  and  meehanics  which  will  enable  them 
thoroughly  to  understana  the  working  of  the  machinery  employed,, 
and  with  those  discoveries  of  modem  ehemistrj  whieh  can  best 
enlighten  them  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
proeesB  by  which  a  darkly  eolored  and  impure  fluid  is  eonyerted  into 
a  chrystaline  product  of  snowy  whiteness,  sparkling  grain  and  perfect 
purity.  The  advantages  possessed  by  such  men,  surrounded  by  all  the 
means  and  appliances  of  advanced  civilization,  with  ready  reference 
on  all  subjects  of  doubt  or  difficulty  to  men  of  eminent  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  with  every  facility  for  obtaining  at  the  cheapest  rate,  the 
sun>ly  or  repair  of  machinery  and  material  of  every  kind,  over  the 
indolent  or  ignorant  colonial  planter,  or  even  over  our  own  more  intel- 
ligent agriculturists  are  inappreciable.  The  practical  results  of  these 
advantages  has  never  been  more  apparent  than  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  beet«ugar  manufacturers,  employing  a  raw  juice  contain- 
ing chemically  only  twelve  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  sugar  and  so 
impure  as  to  render  the  extraction  of  this  small  proportion  a  process 
requiring  great  care  and  skilly  had  obtained  so  marked  a  superiority 
oyer  the  colonial  planter,  who  operates  with  eane-juice,  which  is  com- 
paratively pure,  and  contains  more  by  one-half  el  saccharine  matter, 
ihat  the  loud  eomplaints  of  tiie  latter  extorted  a  legislative  enactment 
avowedly  intended  te  destroy  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  establishing 
m  scale  of  duties  deemed  sufficient  for  effecting  that  object.  The  only 
consequence  of  this  enactment,  however,  was  to  stimulate  the  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  of  the  European  competitor  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
his  superior  skill  amd  intelligence  new  progress  was  made  in  his  art, 
and  in  the  last  year  the  quantity  of  beet-sugar  produced  in  France  was 
equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  importation  of  colonial  sugars,  each  being 
equal  to  about  150,000  hogsheads.  We  can  scarcely  conceive,  accus- 
tomed as  we  are  to  the  routine  ef  our  sugar-houses,  how  ardent  is  the 
qpirit  of  inquiiy  and  how  prompt  the  practical  testing  of  any  scientific 
4i80ov«7  bearing  upon  this  subject.  A  striking  proof  of  ibis  will  be 
found  in  the  following  fact.  In  the  weekly  accounts  published  of  the 
sittings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  February,  1846,  was  a  paper 
•obmitted  by  Mr.  Mialte,  in  which  he  stated  that  in  the  course  of  his 
researches  he  had  discovered  that  oxalate  of  alumina  possessed  the 
quality  of  neutralizing  any  excess  of  lime  that  might  be  used  in  defe- 
cation, and  that  by  employing  it  the  yellow  color  imparted  to  syrup  by 
tile  use  of  lime  woula  be  prevented,  and  the  syrup  being  colorless 
would  cbrystalise  into  white  suffar.  In  March,  Apnl,  May  and  June 
of  the  same  year,  there  appeared  in  the  ^'  Moniteur  Industriel,"  a  semi- 
weekly  publication  devc^d  almost  exclusively  to  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  interests,  no  less  than  four  articles  from  sugar  manu- 
faotarors  and  refiners,  who  had  made  experiments  with  this  new  agent 
on  a  small  scale,  and  who,  while  they  certified  to  its  efficacy,  demon- 
strated by  calculation  that  it  was  unsuited  for  practical  purposes, 
because  the  cost  of  the  oxalate  in  the  quantity  required  diiring  the 
process  would  be  too  great  to  render  its  use  profitable. 

I  fear,  gentlemen,  that  though  much  has  lately  been  done  amongst 
us  in  the  way  of  improvement,  we  are  still  far  in  arrear,  and  that  we 
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shall  still  remain  so  unless  that  noble  spirit  of  emulation,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  your  Association  to  cherish,  shall  prompt  us  to  cease  re- 
garding our  manufacture  as  a  mere  process  of  routine  to  be  acquired 
without  previous  careful  study,  and,  especially,  without  endeavoring  to 
attain  an  acquaintance  with  at  least  those  general  elementary  princi- 
ples of  Chemistry,  of  which  our  sugar-houses  show  us  the  application 
on  a  large  scale;  but  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  plan- 
ters shall  be  able  to  speak  as  familiarly  of  acids ^  and  of  alkalis  and 
their  secular  properties,  as  they  now  do  of  the  high  or  low  pressure 
steam  engine,  of  the  fly-wheel  and  the  safety-valve ;  for  it  is  assuredly 
not  more  important  to  understand  the  machinery  for  the  extracting  of 
the  juice  from  the  cane,  than  fully vto  comprehend  the  best  taiodes  for 
eonverting  that  juice  into  the  marketable  product,  sugar. 

The  different  stages  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  as  practised  in 
France,  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  most  of  you,  and  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  these  used  on  the  plantations  in  this  State,  which  have 
lately  been  furnished  with  the  apparatus  of  Derosne  and  Cail  and  that 
of  Rillieuz.  The  whole  process  of  the  manufacture  may  fairly  be 
divided  into,  1st,  The  extraction  of  the  juice  from  t^e  beet  or  cane: 
2d,  The  defecation  or  clarification ;  the  object  of  which  is  not  merely 
to  cleanse  the  juioe  of  all  feculencies  which  may  be  mixed  with  it 
mechanically,  such  as  the  particles  of  the  pith,  the  rind  and  the  wax, 
which  beoome  mingled  with  it  in  its  passage  through  the  mill,  but  also 
to  separate  from  it  the  albuminous  and  gummy  matters  which  are  in 
solution  in  it,  and  the  separation  of  which,  whether  in  the  form  of  a 
scum  or  precipitate,  is  a  purely  chemical  process :  3d,  The  filtration : 
4th9  The  evaporation:  and  5th,  The  concentration  of  the  syrup  to  the 
degree  of  density  required  f<Mr  chrystalization.  Independently  of 
information  obtained  aoroad,  I  have  recently  received  much  iustruc- 
tion  from  two  very  valuable  works,  which  you  have  not  vet  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  feel  interested 
by  a  statement,  although  necessarily  brief,  of  what  I  have  gleaned  on 
each  of  these  heads.  I  will  first  state  that  the  two  works  to  which  I 
refer  are  the  Sugar  Planters'  Manuel,  by  Dr.  Evans,*  published  in  Lon- 
d<m  in  1847,  and  of  which  a  reprint  is  now  in  course  of  publication  in 
this  country:  and  the  Report  made  to  Congress  at  its  last  session  by 
Professor  K.  S.  McOulloh,  containing  investigations  in  relation  to  cane 
sogar  made  in  Louisiana  and  Cuba;  and  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  sayins 
that  no  gentleman  who  will  peruse  attentively  these  two  works  will 
fidl  in  attaining  all  tiie  really  valuable  knowledge  on  this  subject  that 
has  been  acquired  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  great  object  of  the  planter  who  is  about  to  manufacture  the 
crop  which  forms  Uie  whciLe  return  for  the  labors  of  the  year  is,  un- 
doubtedly, to  extract  from  the  cane  all  the  juice  that  it  containa. 
Unfortunately,  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which  this  end  can 
be  completely  obtained,  and  the  begass  as  it  leaves  our  best  constructed 
miUa  carries  with  it  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  juice.  However 
improbable  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  the  fluid  con- 

♦  This  valuable  work  was  analyzed  and  examined  in  tlie  numbers  of  oiir  Re- 
view for  October  aiMl  November,  1847.— Ed. 
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tents  of  a  cane  forms  from  88  to  90  per  cent  in  weight  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  stem,  and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  during  the 
present  season  the  yield  of  juice  from  our  mills  of  ordinary  construc- 
tion. I  found  the  yield  from  the  three  roller  mill  of  average  size  and 
run  at  a  speed  of  3  1-2  rcTolutions  per  minute  to  be  sixty-one  per  cent: 
whilst  from  another  of  very  larse  size,  of  which  the  rollers  were  5  1-2 
feet  in  length  and  28  inches  in  diameter,  and  which  was  run  at  a  speed 
of  only  two  and  a  half  revolutions  per  minute,  the  yield  was  66  per 
cent,  the  bagass  being  delivered  from  the  latter  almost  pulverized  and 
apparently  dry.  These  results  are  undoubtedly  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  would  have  been  afforded  some  years  ago,  still  they  show  that 
after  all  the  care  bestowed  in  raising  our  crops  ftom  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  our  produce  is  absolutely  lost;  and  if  we  take  what  I  believe 
a  fair  average  of  the  yield  of  juice  in  sugars,  that  is,  if  we  assume  that 
one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  juice  is  the  product  in  chrystalized 
sugar,  we  find  that  wc  obtain  only  about  6  1-2  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  cane  in  sugar,  whereas  chemical  analysis  shows  that  it  contains 
1 8  per  cent.  One  great  cause  of  the  diminished  yield  of  juice  from 
the  cane  is  undoubtedly  the  practice  too  prevalent  of  running  our  mills 
at  too  high  a  speed.  Experiments  made  in  Cuba  demonstrate  that 
with  the  same  mill  and  its  rollers  set  in  the  same  way  the  juice  ob- 
tained constituted  45  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  when  the 
rollers  made  six  revolutions  per  minute,  and  70  per  cent,  when  the 
.<ipeed  was  reduced  to  two  and  a  half  revolutions  per  minute,  showing 
the  enormous  difference  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  very  spongy  consistency  of  the  pith  of  the  cane  presents  an 
obstacle  to  the  extraction  of  all  its  juice  by  compression  that  is  appa- 
rently insurmountable,  and  the  very  interesting  inquiry  at  once  sug- 
gests itself;  are  there  no  other  means  by  which  aU  the  fluid  contents 
of  a  cane  can  be  obtained?  That  this  can  be  done  on  a  small  sclae  in 
the  laboratory  is  well  known,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  effect  the  object 
on  the  large  scale  and  with  the  rapidity  required  on  a  plantation  du- 
ring the  grinding  season.  A  patent  was  taken  out  in  England  not 
long  since,  by  a  Mr.  Michiel,  ror  extracting  the  sugar  from  the  cane 
by  an  entirely  new  process  thus  described  and  commented  on  in  the 
Sugar  Planters'  Manuel: 

''It  consists  in  cutting  the  canes  into  extremely  thin  slices  and  then 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  lime  ai^d  water  which  it 
is  presumed  will  coagulate  and  render  insoluble  the  whole  of  their 
nitroginised  constituents;  thus  permitting  the  extraction  of  the  whole 
of  the  sugar  with  the  soluble  salts  by  means  of  water. 

'*  Were  this  process  as  practicable  as  its  admirers  seem  to  think^  it 
ougliZ  unquestionably  to  be  universally  adopted  ;  for  I  believe  were  it 
SKILFULLY  CARRIED  OUT,  olmost  the  wlwic  cf  thc  sacchaHne  matter  in 
the  cane  wofuld  to  a  certainty  be  extrojcled.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
however,  whether  it  is  really  so  practicable,  or  whether  its  application 
would  be  sufficiently  cheap.  I  much  fear  that  the  circular  knives  by 
which  the  canes  are  to  be  sliced,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  occurs  in 
the  slicing  of  the  beet  root^  will  be  subject  to  continual  derangement 
and  their  edges  blunted  by  the  silioious  coatii^  of  the  cane.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  operation  will  prove  a  sufficiently  speedy  one 
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to  admit  of  its  adoption  on  large  estates.  The  amonnC  of  Evaporation 
demanded  woald  also  be  great.  This,  it  is  true,  may  be  obviated  by 
plaeing  the  canes  thus  sliced  in  a  succession  of  boxes  having  perfo- 
rated bottoms  and  placed  one  over  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
boiling  water  poured  into  the  upper  one  will  gradually  percolate 
through  each  oi  the  subsequent  ones,  and  thus  by  robbing  ihe  canes 
successively  of  the  greater  portion  of  their  sugar  the  saccharine  liqtdd 
will  gradually  become  more  inspissated  as  it  descends,  until,  when  it 
comes  away  from  the  lowest  box,  it  will  have  assumed  the  state  of  a 
syrup  of  considerable  density. 

^1  offer  the  above  remarks  partly  because  I  think  that  this  system 
presents  much  that  is  admirable,  nevertheless,  like  many  others,  it 
reouires  the  touchstone  of  experience. " 

This  process  of  extracting  the  juice  from  the  cane  is  termed  mar 
ceration,  and  is  also  the  subject  of  remark  by  Professor  M'Gulloh. 
He  found  amongst  the  constituents  of  the  cane  two  gummy  matters, 
one  of  which  is  called  by  chemists  pectine  and  the  other  albumen. 
Peetine  is  probably  the  most  viscid  substance  in  nature,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  most  formidable  advcrsaiy  to  chrystalization.  The  Pro- 
fessor teaches  us  that  maceration  in  hot  water  will  fix  the  albumen  in 
the  cane,  but  that  the  pectine  will  flow  out  of  it  with  the  saccharine 
juice,  and  its  separation  from  the  juice  then  becomes  extremely  diffi- 
colt  if  not  impossible.  Where,  however,  we  macerate  in  oold  water, 
the  pectine  remains  in  the  cane  and  the  albumen  flows  out  with  the 
juice,  which  is  then  very  easily  and  perfectly  defeoated  by  heat  which 
coagulates  the  albumen  and  causes  it  to  rise  in  a  scum  to  the  sur&oe 
of  the  juice.  For  these  reasons  he  disapproves  of  maceration  in  hot 
water,  and  objects  to  that  in  cold  water  by  reason  of  the  increased 
quantity  of  fuel  required  for  the  evaporation. 

Having  thus  stated  the  opinions  of  the  very  able  writers  on  this 
subiect,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  I  have  from  reliable 
authority  ascertained  that  the  process  of  Michiel  ^as  actually  been 
put  in  operation  on  a  large  scale  m  the  Island  of  Martinique,  and  with 
great  success,  and  has  there  caused  a  yield  of  from  1 1  to  12  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  cane  in  sugar,  on  estates  which  had  previously 
produced  but  six  and  a  half  per  cent.  I  have  not  learned  whether 
the  maceration  is  with  hot  or  cold  water,  nor  whether  if  with  the  for- 
mer, the  sugar  is  deliquescent  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  pectine  in 
the  juice.  My  object  in  stating  these  facts  is  to  stimulate  the  inge- 
nuity of  those  members  of  the  association  who  have  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  the  mechanical  arts.  It  surely  is  a  matter  perfectly  attainable 
by  the  proverbial  ingenuity  of  the  American  mechanics,  to  devise  such 
a  slicing  apparatus  as  shall  receive  from  the  carriers  and  out  the  cane 
as  last  as  it  is  now  received  by  the  rollers  that  crush  it,  and  as  regards 
the  loss  of  fuel  in  evaporation  a  very  simple  arrangement  would  readily 
obviate  that  objection.  If  the  water  be  raised  to  a  level  above  that  of 
the  cisterns  which  receive  the  sliced  cane  a  series  of  these  oistems 
may  be  pkced  side  by  side  with  pipes  running  firom  the  top  of  each  to 
the  bottom  of  the  next  The  water  would  enter  the  flrst  bv  a  pipe 
nmning  to  its  bottom  f^^m  the  reservoir,  and  as  the  level  of  tie  water 
in  the  reservoir  would  be  higher  than  that  in  the  cisterns  the  water 
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rising  thro^h  the  first  would  overflow  into  the  second,  uid  fr^m  that 
to  the  others  in  the  same  manner.  It  would  then  flow  oat  at  a  density 
fully  equal  to  that  of  cane  juice  and  probably  much  greater.  The 
effect  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  not  to  mix  water  with  the 
juice  so  as  to  dilute  it,  but  to  displace  the  juice  by  water  in  each  suc- 
cessive cistern.  The  cisterns  would  of  course  require  to  be  covered 
and  a  pese  sirom  of  Beautne  might  be  inserted  into  the  top  of  each, 
which  would  plunge  in  the  fluid  and  indicate  when  the  saccharine 
matter  had  become  exhausted  by  gradually  sinking  to  aero.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  so  to  arrange  by  cocks  and  connections  with  pipes  that 
the  water  could  run  from  the  reservoir  directly  into  any  one  of  the 
cisterns,  and  so  that  it  should  run  out  of  that  last  filled  with  the  fresh 
slices  of  cane.  If  an  apparatus  on  this  or  similar  principles  eould  be 
carried  into  operation  on  a  large  scale,  a  scale  sufficient  to  take  off  the 
crop  of  the  most  extensive  plantations,  its  results  would  be  enormous : 
the  whole  sugar  crop  of  the  State  would  be  at  once  doubled,  and  the 
inventor  would  reap  the  richest  rewards  for  the  time,  labor  and  talent 
expended  in  perfecting  it. 

On  the  next  process  in  the  manufacture,  that  of  defecation,  I  have 
little  to  offer  that  is  novel.  I  may,  however,  observe  that  a  eonsider- 
able  quantity  of  an  ingredient  of  which  the  composition  is  a  secret  has 
been  imported  into  the  State  by  our  enterprising  fellow-citisen,  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  Esq.,  and  is  now  undergoing  the  test  of  experience  on 
a  large  scale  on  his  plantation.  It  is  afforded  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  if  it 
succeed  in  replacing  the  lime  which  imparts  so  obstinate  a  yellow  tint 
to  our  svrups,  as  its  inventor  feels  confident  that  it  will,  another  great 
step  will  have  been  made  in  our  march  of  improvement  towards  the 
perfection  of  the  manufacture. 

The  filtration  of  the  syrup  through  bone  black,  next  claims  our  at- 
tention.    The  use  of  animal  charcoal  has  exercised  an  infiuence  on 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  during  the  present  century  inferior  to  that 
of  no  other  discovery,  not  excepting  even  Howard's  invention  of  the 
vacuum  pan.     The  only  objection  suggested  to  its  use,  viz:  its  coBt, 
was  obviated  when  JDumont  showed  by  his  filters  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  employ  it  as  a  powder,  which,  when  once  used,  ceased  to  have 
any  value  except  as  manure,  and  that  if  employed  in  mm  its  filter- 
ing and  discoloring  powers  might  be  indennitelv  prolonged  by  the 
process  of  revivification.     Much  talent  and  labor  nave  been  expended 
in  devising  the  best  means  of  economical  and  effective  revivification, 
but  I  have  heard  of  none  so  satisfactory  as  that  by  heated  steam, 
which  I  saw  emploved  on  a  very  large  scale  at  two  refineries  near 
Paris.     The  black  is  thrown  into  a  heap  after  being  used  and  allowed 
to  ferment;  it  is  then  thrown  into  a  cylinder,  and  steam  heated  to 
750 o.  F.,  is  driven  dirough  it     The  steam  is  heated  by  being  con- 
veyed through  pipes  placed  in  a  furnace  so  arranged  as  to  heat  them 
red-hot  without  the  actual  contact  of  the  fire,  which  would  otherwise 
soon  destroy  them,  nor  is  this  process  at  all  attended  with  the  danger 
which  might  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  great  degree  of  heat  im- 
parted to  the  steam.  The  action  on  the  bone  black  is  at  once  to  destroy, 
bv  combination  all  the  organic  matters  absorbed  into  the  pores  of  the 
charcoal  during  its  use  and  the  purgation  of  all  impurities.    The  black 
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when  taken  from  tiie  cylinder  is  simply  sifted,  and  is  found  ihen  to  be 
folly  equal  to  new  black,  and  one  of  the  refiners  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered it  as  constantly  improving  by  this  process.  This  mode  of 
reviTification  is  cheap,  simple,  and  superior  to  any  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  The  proper  degree  of  heat  in  the  tubes  is  very  simply 
inaicated  dy  dropping  on  them  a  metalio  alloy,  which  melts  at  750  ^ . 
F.  When  the  alloy  begins  to  melt  the  bone  black  is  discharged,  and 
a  fresh  charge  introduced  into  the  cylinder. 

Here  is  one  drawback  to  the  use  of  animal  charcoal,  which  I  never 
have  seen  mentioned  in  any  treatise  on  sugar,  but  which  deserves  some 
attention.     Bone  black  absorbs  out  of  its  own  weight  of  saccharine 
solutions  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar.     In  experiments  in  the 
laboratory  a  weight  of  saccharine   solution  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the   black  in  the  filtering  tubes  must  first  be  passed  through  the 
black   and   then   laid    aside,  and  the   subsequently  filtered    liquid 
is  submitted    to  chemical    tests:   for  the   first    liquid  that  passes 
through  has  lost  a  part  of  its  sugar  by  the  absorption  of  the  black, 
and   contains  from  five  to  ten    per   cent,    iess   sugar  than    when 
poured  into  the  filter.     One  Dumont  filter  contains  genemlly  from 
2500  to  3500  pounds  of  bone  black,  and  if  one  be  filled  afresh  every 
day  as  is  usual  in  our  sugar-houses,  the  loss  of  sugar  from  this  cause 
becomes  worthy  of  some  consideration,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Association  who  use  the  bone  black  filters  may,  perhaps,  find  leis- 
ure to  make  some  accura!;e  estimates  on  this  subject  bv  experiments  on 
a  large  scale.     I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  myself,  out  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  satisfying  my  mind  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  concentration  and 
crystalization  of  the  syrup  in  connection  with  the  mode  of  liquoring 
or  refining  the  sugar  by  means  of  pneumatic  boxes  or  tigers^  as  they 
are  called.  I  am  the  more  eager  to  address  you  on  this  part  of  the 
process,  because  justice  to  another  requires  it  In  the  report  of  Pro- 
fessor McCulloh  will  be  found  the  following  passage: 

**  Liquoring  may  be  performed  in  pneumatic  pans  or  tigers^  but 
there  is  some  diflicuUy  experienced  in  the  operation  in  consequence  of 
obstructions  if  it  be  urged  very  rapidly.  If  at  first  the  syrup  be  al- 
lowed tp  act  simply  by  its  own  gravity,  then  the  filtration  be  gently 
accelerated  by  a  feeble  partial  vacuum,  until  it  shall  have  drained 
freely,  and  finally,  the  air  be  drawn  through  the  mass  to  remove  s^rup 
adhering  to  the  crystals.  I  do  not  doubt  that  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  with  pneumatic  pans,  especially  if  the  operation  be  per- 
formed at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  80  ^ .  F. 

^'When  I  was  in  Louisiana,  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Packwood  had 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  overcome  the  above  mentioned  difficulty  of  ob- 
struction; they  have  since  «uooeeded  entirely,  and  their  present  crop 
has  been  manfactured  with  Billieux's  apparatus  and  pneumatic  pans, 
into  liquid  sugar  of  perfect  quality.  A  specimen  of  this  sugar  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Messrs.  Merrick  and  Towne  has  been  analysed  by 
me  and  found  chemiccUlt/  pure.  Its  crystalline  grain  and  snowy 
whiteness  are  also  equal  to  those  of  the  best  double-refined  sugar  of 
our  northern  refinenes.  To  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Packwood  must, 
therefore  be  awarded  the  merit  of  having  fiwt  made  diieoay  from  a 
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Tegetable  juice,  sugar  of  absolute  chemical  purity,  combined  with 
perfection  of  chrvstal  and  color.  This  is  indeed  a  proud  triumph  ib 
tlie  progress  of  the  sugar  industry.  In  the  whole  range  of  the  oiiem- 
ical  arts,  I  am  not  aware  of  another  instance  in  which  a  perfect  result 
is  iir  like  manner  obtained  immediately. " 

This  is  high  praise,  gentlemen,  and  comes  from  a  high  source,  and  I 
am,  therefore,  tne  more  mortified  in  not  being  able  to  take  my  share 
of  it    I  belieye  it  to  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  Professor,  that  although 
the  tigers  had  been  successfiilly  used  in  liquoring  sugar  already  made, 
they  never  had  been  employed  in  receiving  the  liquid  sugar  as  it  runs 
from  the  battery  and  converting  it  into  chrystals,  until  the  experiment 
was  made  on  the  Beluchasse  plantation,  belonging  to  Mn  Packwood 
and  myself:  but  the  success  of  that  experiment  is  to  be  attributed 
alone  to  my  friend  and  partner  Theodore  J.  Packwood,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  sajing,  that  any  man  not  possessed  to  the  full  degree  of 
his  indomitable  perseverance,  long  experience,  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  behavior  of  saccharine  matter  under  all  the  influences  of  tem- 
perature and  varieties  of  manipulation  to  which  it  can  be  subjected, 
would  have  abandoned  the  experiment  in  despair,  as  being  utterly 
hopeless.     It  was  only  after  weeks  of  severe  toU  and  intense  applica- 
tion, that  there  appeared  any  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  and  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  first  crop  made  with  the  tigers  had  been  taken 
off  before  they  were  worked  with  that  steady  precision  which  proved  that 
they  could  as  surely  be  relied  on  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  as  the 
ordinary  moulds  of  the  refiner. 

I  have  stated  that  I  would  treat  of  the  concentration  of  the  syrups 
and  crystalisation  of  the  sugar  in  connection  with  the  working  of  the 
tigers,  because  it  is  only  in  that  connection  that  I  can  offer  you  ainr 
remarks  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  treaties  on  the  subject  It  was  well 
remarked  by  your  distinguished  Vice  President,  Judge  Bost,  in  his 
interesting  address,  delivered  to  the  association  in  1845,  that  the 
vacuum  pan  has  many  decided  advantages  over  all  other  concentrating 
vessels:  that  the  sugar  may  be  grained  in  the  pan  and  that  the  gran- 
ulation is  completely  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  who  may 
accelerate  or  retard  it  at  pleasure:  who  may  carry  it  so  far  that  sugar 
will  not  run  from  the  pan,  and  may  so  conduct  it  as  to  increase  almost 
at  will  the  size  and  hardness  of  the  crystals.  All  this  is  true ;  and  it 
is  also  true,  as  he  has  stated,  that  the  tigers  cannot  be  used  for  sugar 
boiled  in  any  other  mannec  than  in  the  vacuum  pan.  Allow  me,  then^ 
to  explain  to  you  in  what  manner  the  tigers  are  constructed,  how  the 
sugars  arc  to  be  boiled  for  being  worked  in  them,  and  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  operation  afterwards. 

The  pneumatic  pan  or  tiger  is  an  oblong  box  divided  into  two  parts. 
A  convenient  size  has  been  found  to  be  eight  feet  in  length  and  four 
feet  in  width.  The  two  parts  of  the  tiger  are  divided  by  a  frame 
eovered  with  doth,  made  of  copper  wire,  which  forms  a  false  bottom ; 
the  lower  half  is  of  oast  iron  and  is  about  twelve  inches  in  depth, 
with  a  slope  from  all  sides  towards  the  centre^  at  which  point  is  a 
oock  for  draining  off  molasses  ^m  the  sugar  which  is  poured  into  IW 
vpper  part  and  which  is  drained  through  the  seive-like  Mse  bottoai 
above  alluded  to.    The  upper  parts  is  about  sixteen  inches  in  deptii : 
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it  is  made  of  sheet  iron  or  wood,  with  a  ledge  of  about  half  an  inch 
in  width,  running  all  round  the  inside  at  the  Tine  or  junction  with  the 
lower  hidf;  this  ledge  serres  as  the  support  for  the  frame,  whicl^  is 
also  supported  from  beneath  with  a  thin  plank,  set  on  edge,  and  run- 
ning from  end  to  end  of  the  tiger:  the  lower  part  of  this  plank  is 
ficooped  out  in  two  or  three  places,  so  as  to  leave  free  pissage  for  the 
drainage  from  all  parts  of  the  bottom  to  the  cock  at  the  centre.  An 
opening  in  the  false  bottom  is  connected  bj  a  valve  with  a  pipe  running 
to  the  air  pump  that  is  worked  by  the  engine  that  drives  the  mill,  and 
another  small  opening  connects  with  a  steam  pipe  furnished  with  u 
cock  by  which  the  steam  can  be  admitted,  or  shut  off,  at  pleasure,  and 
the  use  of  which  will  be  presently  noticed. 

The  theory  of  the  working  of   the  tigers  is  seductive,  from  itd 
exceeding  simplicity.     The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  calcn 
lated  at  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  if  sugar  be  placed  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  tiger,  and  a  vacuum  created  beneath  the  false  bottom 
by  pumping  out  the  air  every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  sugar 
is  pressed  in  by  a  weight  of  hfteen  pounds,  which  is  sufficient  to  drive 
through  the  false  bottom  all  that  is  liquid  in  the  mass,  and  thus  leave 
the  pure  crystals  above,  they  being  too  large  and  too  hard  to  be  forced 
through  the  meshes  of  the  wire.     In  practice  very  great  difficulties 
occurred:  if  the  sugar  was  boiled  high^  as  the  sugar  makers  term  it, 
the  syrup  became  so  viscid  as  to  adhere  to  the  crystals,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  instead  of  driving  it  through,  had  the  effect  of 
compressing  the  whole  mass  into  one  solid  body,  as  hard  as  a  loaf  of 
refined  sugar,  and  which  could  only  be  removed  from  the  tiger  by  the 
aid  of  pick  axes  and  hatchets,  requiring  immense  labor  and  tearing  to 

J>ieccB  the  -  wire  cloth,  which  is  expensive.  If  the  sugar  was  boiled 
ight^  as  it  is  termed,  nearly  the  whole  battery  would  run  through  the 
f^tlse  bottom,  when  the  vacuum  pan  was  discharged  and  the  operation 
thus  conducted  would  clearly  be  not  profitable.  It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  the  mode  of  boiling  or  crystallising  the  sugar  in  the  vacuum 
pan  is  the  most  essential  point  for  consideration  as  regards  the  liquor- 
ing in  the  tigers,  and  t^at  this  process  can  only  succeed  by  obtaining 
from  the  battery  a  mass,  composed  of  firm  and  large  crystals  floating 
as  it  were  in  a  light  and  fluid  syrup.  This  object  can  only  be  attained 
by  grtot  art  in  the  sugar-boiler,  and  the  mode  of  so  doinff  is  an  appli- 
cation of  the  prinoip&s  of  crystallisation,  which  you  wul  find  stated 
with  admirable  clearness  by  Professor  McOullon,  in  his  report.  A 
description  of  the  process  would  carry  me  too  fkr,  but  I  may  state 
generally  that  the  syrup  is  to  be  evaporated  in  successive  portions,  so 
Uiat  the  crystals  of  eaco  portion  may  form  niicleL  which  ars  8uooe»- 
sively  enlarged  at  each  fresh  charge  of  syrup  introduced  into  the  pan : 
these  successive  charges  of  syrup  are  always  small,  and  the  fiuidity  of 
the  mother-liquor  of  the  crystals  is  preserved  by  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  destiny  being  kept  moderate ;  whereas  a  rapid  evaporation 
in  mass  of  the  syrup  would  be  attended  by  a  violent  agitation,  an 
absence  of  nticki  around  which  large  crystals  could  form,  and  the 
result  would  be  a  small  and  confused  grain  totally  unsuited  for  work- 
ing in  the  tigers. 
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The  sugar,  when  boiled  to  the  proper  point,  flows  from  the  pan  into 
the  tiger  in  a  thick  mass,  composed  or  crystals  floating  in  a  fluid  syrup, 
and  being  boiled  at  a  low  temperature,  oools  so  rapidly  that  it  fre* 
qtrently  requires  the  assistance  of  the  workmen  to  scrape  it  along  the 
trough  and  accelerate  its  passage  towards  the  tigers,  unless  the  fall 
from  the  )an  towards  them  is  very  precipitous.  When  received  into 
the  tigers  it  is  allowed  to  cool  for  a  few  hours,  during  which  time  it 
has  become  thuroughlv  crystallised,  the  mother-liquor  of  chiystallisa- 
tion  has  passed  through  the  bottom  and  ihfy  whole  mass  is  then  as  well 
purged  as  sugars  made  in  the  open  kettles  are,  after  remaining  a  fort- 
night in  the  purgeries.  The  surface  is  then  removed  and  misled  with 
water  so  as  to  form  a  thick  paste,  such  as  refiners  call  a  magma,  and 
is  again  spread  on  the  top  of  the  tiger,  which  is  allowed  to  drain 
for  three  or  four  hours — ^at  the  end  of  that  time  it  presents  a  color 
equal  to  the  inferior  grades  of  white  Havana  sugar,  but  the  crystal  is 
larger  and  more  beautiful.  White  ^yrup  is  then  poured  on  it  and  the 
air  pump  is  applied,  which  forces  the  syrup  through:  the  syrup  in  its 
passage  displaces  the  last  pellicle  of  coloring  matter  that  still  adheres 
to  the  surface  of  the  crystals  and  leaves  the  sugar  perfectly  white :  the 
action  of  the  air  pump  is  continued  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
sugar  in  a  measure,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  from  tho 
time  when  the  battery  was  poured  into  the  tiger  it  is  shovelled  out  ia 
perfectly  pure  white  crystals,  and  thrown  on  the  floor  of  a  room 
beated  by  steam  pipes,  where  the  little  remaining  moisture  is  evapo- 
rated, and  the  sugar  is  then  ready  for  market — the  entire  process, 
including  the  putting  it  into  packages,  requiring  a  period  of  less  than 
fbrty-eight  hours. 

After  the  tigers  have  been  used  three  or  fbur  times  the  meshea 
in  the  false  bottom  become  clogged  by  the  small  crvstals  that  are 
forced  into  them,  and  the  steam  is  then  let  under  the  false  bottom 
through  the  pipe  before  described ;  it  mehs  these  crystals,  and  with  i^ 
brush,  the  workman  in  a  few  minutes  has  the  bottom  so  cleaned  as  to 
be  ready  to  receive  a  fresh  battery.  This  pipe  is  also  serviceable  when 
through  a  mistake  of  the  boiler  the  crystalization  has  been  improperly 
conducted  and  a  crust  forms  in  the  bottom ;  the  steam  may  be  used  to 
loosen  it,  and  thus  avoid  injury  to  the  wire  cloth. 

Notwithstanding  the  perfection  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  mode 
of  liquoring  and  drying  sugar,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended 
for  adodption  by  any  one  who  is  unable  to  give  to  it  his  personal 
guperintendence  or  to  procure  the  services  of  an  intelligent  and  atten- 
tive agent.  It  requires  constant  care  and  watchfulness,  and  any  mistake 
in  boiling  the  sugar,  whether  arising  from  ignorance  or  inattention, 
causes  much  trouble  and  labor.  Sugar  made  from  frosted  or  fermented 
canes,  or  from  the  unripe  cane  which  is  frequently  out  from  new  ground, 
or  from  from  land  freshly  manured  by  a  crop  of  peas,  could  scarcely 
be  worked  in  them  at  all,  and  in  all  such  cases  we  nave  found  it  more 
profitable  to  put  the  sugar  into  hogsheads  and  allow  it  to  drain  in  the 
purgery,  in  the  usual  mode.  But  when  thq  pane-juice  is  pure  and  sound 
and  from  ripe  cane.  I  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  the  beauty  and 
economy  of  the  process,  when  conducted  with  skill  and  care, 
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There  are  several  other  salgects,  gentlemen,  connected  with  onr 
pursnits  on  which  I  had  intended  to  touch,  but  I  fidel  myself  in  danger 
of  exceeding  by  far  the  limits  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  shall  only 
advert  to  one  more  topic  before  closing  this  address. 

The  annual  recurrence  of  early  frosts  for  some  time  past,  has  occa- 
sioned much  solicitude  about  the  preservation  of  the  cane,  particularly 
in  the  higher  latitude  of  the  State,  where  the  result  of  its  cultivation 
has  equafied  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  enterprising  gen- 
tlemen who  have  undertaken  it.  Experience  has  not  vet  demonstrated 
whether  the  severity  of  the  cold  is  such  as  to  destroy  the  germs  remain- 
ing in  the  stubble,  and  thus  create  the  necessity  for  renewing  the  plant- 
ing every  year,  which  would  indeed  prove  a  most  serious  drawback. 
But  such  inquiry  having  been  awakened  on  the  subject  of  winrowing 
the  cane,  I  luive  thought  you  would  feel  interested  in  a  fact  which  has 
reference  to  the  subject,  and  which  occurred  at  my  own  residence. 
About  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  plant  cane  of  the  Creole  variety  was 
affected  by  the  firoston  the  20th  November,  1846.  The  lower  joints 
remained  sound,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  cane,  about  two-thirds  in. 
length  of  the  entire  stem,  was  sufficiently  injured  for  all  the  eyes  to  be 
killed.  The  cane  was  in  the  garden  and  was  winrowed  two  davs 
afterwards,  and  from  causes  not  worth  mentioning,  remained  in  the 
winrow  untouched  till  the  beginning  of  ApriL  It  was  then  taken  up, 
and  to  my  great  surprise,  was  still  sweet  and  sound.  The  frozen  eyes 
had  dried  up  into  a  black  dust,  which  filled  the  cavity  where  each  eye 
had  been  formed,  but  the  injury  was  there  arrested,  the  remainder  of 
the  joint  had  not  fermented,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  cane 
would  have  made  good  sugar.  This  is  an  isolated  fact,  and  I  give  it 
only  for  what  it  is  worth ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  plant  Creole 
cane  is  the  most  tender  of  all,  and  that  its  leaves  form  a  much  less 
perfect  covering  in  the  winrow  than  the  broad  leafy  tops  of  the  riband 
cane,  there  is  certainly  reason  to  believe,  that  if  cane  be  always  win- 
rowed  in  the  state  above  mentioned,  (and  the  first  frosts  rarely  affect  it 
more,)  there  would  be  no  danger  of  loss  of  crops,  and  the  injury 
mfiicted  by  the  frost  would  be  confined  to  the  extra  labor  which  the 
winrowing  requires,  and  a  somewhat  diminished  yield  by  means  of  the 
partial  dicing  of  the  cane. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  pay  the  well  merited  tribute 
of  respect  due  to  your  Association.  It  is  to  your  efforts  that  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed  that  spirit  of  enquiry,  which  has  ktely  aroused  the 
agriculturists  of  the  State  from  the  lethargy  into  which  for  so  many 
years  they  had  sunk. 

On  all  sides  evidences  of  improvement  are  becoming  conspicuous; 
and,  although  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  although  in  many  mat* 
ters  our  culture  and  manufacture  are  still  in  their  infancy,  yet  no  long 
period  shall  elapse  ere  you  will  witness  with  pride  ana  pleasure,  the 
progress  which  you  have  stimulated  into  active  development,  and  wiL 
feel  that  you  have  the  right  to  make  that  boast  which  is  the  proudest' 
triumph  of  the  modem  patriot,  as  it  was  of  the  ancient  Boman,  thai 
you  have  deserved  well  of  your  country. 

'  VOL.  v.- 
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Art,  yn.— THE  SCIENCE  OP  mSTORT. 

Introdtrction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Victor  Cousin,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy, of  the  Faculty  of  Literature  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Henry  GotfhedLinberg.   Boston:   HillUrd,  Gray,  LitUe  &^  Wilkins.    1839. 

For  Bomediing  more  than  two  Bnndred  years,  that  is,  since  the  year 
of  Grace  1637 — ^the  year  in  which  was  first  published  Descartes*  cele- 
brated work  ^^Dela  Met^tod"  (eonceming  method) — there  has  been 
gradually  maturing  upon  the  contin^t  of  Europe,  and  as  far  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  concerned  idmoBt  silently  so,  a  new  school  of  phi- 
losophy which,  by  the  application  of  its  principles  to  History,  promises 
to  add  a  rich  contribution  to  the  general  fund  of  human  knowledge. 
It  is,  too,  a  contribution  which,  in  these  days  of  scientific  discoveries, 
is  not  only  much  needed,  but  is  in  good  taste  and  in  admirable  keep" 
ing  with  the  times.  In  effect,  if  this  new  philosopy  shall  be  found  able 
to  withstand  the  test  of  close  scrutiny  and  severe  analysis  which  that 
relentless  and  infallible  arbiter  of  systems.  Time,  never  fails  to  applv, 
it  will  do  nothing  less  than  lift  up  History  from  its  present  humble 
condition,  and  erect  it  into  hpure  science. 

It  would  seem,  by  the  caption  of  this  article,  that  WB  have  ventured 
to  anticipate  the  rendition  of  this  judgment,  and  to  declare  in  advance 
that  History  is  already  a  science.  It  is  not  we  who  make  this  declar- 
ation; it  is  the  philosophy,  of  which  Mr.  Cousin,  in  the  work  before 
us,  is  one  of  the  most  able  expounders,  that  invests  History  with  the 
suolime  attributes,  and  has  dignified  it  with  the  lofty  title  of  &  positive 
sctencA  It  rests  with  this  philosophy  to  vindicate  its  own  claims  ta 
universal  acceptance,  before  that  tribunal  which  alone  is  competent  to 
decide  upon  thoir  validity;  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  enlisted  many 
able  advocates  in  its  cause.  If,  we  repeat,  those  claims  shall  be  found 
valid,  History,  in  common  with  many  other  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge hitherto,  like  it,  deemed  lawless  and  arbitrary,  will  thereby  reap 
immense  profit;  the  complex  phenomenon  of  human  societies  will  be 
exposed  and  better  understood;  and  unity,  philosophical  efficiency,  and 
a  common  relationship  between  the  vanous  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  will  be  established ;  for  it  cannot  but  strike  forcibly  all  re- 
fleeting  minds,  that  those  sciences,  known  among  us  by  the  designation 
of  positive  or  exact,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  method  of  their  devel- 
opment, have  hitherto  revolved  in  separate  and  distinct  orbits,  each 
being  developed  by  itself  apart  from  the  rest,  owninc  no  kindred  sym- 
pathy and  no  community  of  principles  and  laws;  the  principles  and 
laws  of  one  differing,  perhaps,  after  all,  from  the  others,  more  in  their 
technical  phraseologies  and  in  their  external  manifestations  or  forms, 
than  in  their  intrinsic  natures.  This  is  a  matter  then  which  concerns 
all  mankind,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  magnitude  to  their  interests  that 
a  speedy  decision  be  had  in  the  premises.  The  speediest  and  most 
effectual  method  of  arriving  at  this  judgment,  which  shall  be  final  and 
decisive,  is  by  publishing  it  to  the  world  for  discussion,  and  by 
making  that  publicity  and  that  discussion  as  wide  and  general  as 
possible. 

This  subject,  all  important  as  it  is,  and  much  as  it  has  agitated  the 
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pa\>llc  mind  on  ike  continent  of  Europe,  where  it  originated  and  where 
Its  diseossion  and  development  are  mainly  confined,  has  as  jet  ob- 
tained but  little  attention  i^  this  country,  and  still  less,  we  believe,  in 
England  where  the  utmost  incredulity  is  entertained  or  affected  in 
respect  of  the  truth  of  its  doctrines,  or  indeed  of  the  practicability 
of  arriving  at  any  truth  at  all  in  such  matters  as  it  professes  t<> 
discuss.  In  despite,  however,  of  the  attempt  which,  by  their  silence 
and  indifference,  as  well  as  by  their  words  when  they  oonde* 
Ecended  to  break  their  silence,  these  two  great  and  intelligent  nations 
express  for  this  ^'Continental  School  of  Philosophy,"  as  by  way  of 
distinction  it  has  been  called,  yet  we  are  not  aware  it  has  deolinea,  or 
has  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  declension,  in  interest  among  the 
French  and  German  people,  who  claim  to  be  its  progenitors  or  at  the 
least  its  sponsors,  and  who  therefore  cling  to  it  with  all  that  fondness 
and  pertinacious  love  so  peculiar  to  the  sentiment  of  paternity.  » In 
truth,  the  persons  who  have  mainly  contributed  towards  such  develop- 
ment as  it  has  at  present  reached,  must  unquestionaUy  be  classed 
among  the  brightest  intellects,  the  ripest  scholars,  the  profoundest 
thinkers,  the  most  logical  rejisoners  and  polished  writers  the  world 
ever  knew.  In  Germany,  it  claims  for  its  patrons  and  expounders, 
amongst  a  host  of  other  illustrious  names,  such  men  as  Spinoia,  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Schlegel ;  In  France,  Descartes,  Condillac, 
CoUard,  Cousin,  Jouffroy,  Michellet,  and  in  the  same  category  we  hope 
we  may  also  be  permitted  to  rank  her  most  distinguished  statesman, 
Guixot,  have  divided  the  empire  of  thought ;  in  Italy,  V ico  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  wrote  his  famous  work,  just  now  beginning  to  at- 
tract much  attention,  which  he  staled  Nova  Scienza  (new  science,)  the 
object  of  which  was  to  give  a  universal  history  of  humanity  according 
to  philosophical  principles,  and  without  which  the  philosophy  of  history 
would  be  studied  to  great  disadvantage;  Bossuet  also,  in  France,  pre- 
ceded Vico  in  the  same  design;  and  Herder,  in  Germany,  we  believe, 
closes  the  list  of  philosophical  historians.  There  are  many  other  names 
equally  illustrious  that  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  will  suffice  to 
show  now  difficult  it  would  be  for  any  other  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge to  display  a  more  brilliant  galaxy  of  towering  minds  for  its  ex- 
pounders and  defenders.  Assuredly  this  of  itself  is  a  high  recommen- 
dation. Upon  thb  score  alone  the  Continental  School  of  Philosoplfy 
commends  itself  to  our  favorable  consideration.  To  treat  with  super- 
cilious contempt,  and  to  reject  without  the  courtesy  of  examination, 
the  common  product  of  the  most  brilliant  intellectual  luminaries  of  the 
human  race,  is  no  proof  of  superior  sagacity.  Such  conduct,  indeed, 
might  with  more  propriety  be  set  down  to  account  of  superior  dullness, 
or  to  an  inability  or  disinclination  to  enter  upon  the  investigation  ^of  a 
theme  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
demanding  a  vast  amount  of  patient  labor,  profound  erudition  and 
deep  research.  Until  Snglana  and  the  United  States  can  offer  to  the 
world  something  better  on  the  same  subject,  and  endorse  it  by  more 
responsible  names,  it  is  due  to  their  credit  as  co-laborers  in  the  cause  of 
science,  at  least  to  entertain  this  philosophy  with  decent  respect,  to 
apply  to  it  the  scalpel  of  a  genuine  criticism,  to  dissect  and  analyze  its 
cnaiucter,  and  afterwards  to  shape  their  conduct  towards  it  accordingly. 
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It  is  by  no  means  rational  to  suppose  that  History  innst  always  i^ 
main  a  series  of  incoherent  words,  succeeding  each  other  in  an  order 
we  know  not  why ;  a  confused  jumble  of  facts;  a  mass  of  disjointed 
members ;  a  simple  chvonology,  a  posteriori,  expressing  no  intelligible 
idea  or  definite  meaning  as  a  whole.  Rather  is  it  not  desirable,  and  i» 
it  not  time,  that  history  should  come  forth  from  the  chronicle,  and 
reach  its  genuine  form'^  Precisely  one  of  the  great  practical  uses  ta 
which  this  philosophy  is  designed  to  be  applied,  is  to  give  to  the  facts 
of  human  history  a  scientific  exposition  and  arrangement,  and  to  erect 
history  itself  into  a  pontive  science  analogous  to  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy and  the  other  physical  sciences. 

The  actions  of  mankind,  whether  in  the  capacity  of  nations  or  of 
individuals,  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  chronicles  and  records  under 
the  denomination  of  history,  haye  the  appearance  of  being  purely  aibi- 
trary,  accidental,  and  as  it  were,  vagrant.     They  seem  to  have  acknow- 
ledged no  fixed  law  of  occurrence  and  recurrence,  but  to  constitute  a 
mass  of  indigested  and  indigestible  materials,  chronologically  arrang- 
ed, to  be  conned  by  rote,  and  to  demand  from  the  student  the  exercise 
of  no  higher  faculty  of  tiic  mind  than  that  of  memory.     The  only  use- 
ful purpose  to  which  history  thus  written  has  ever  been  attempted  to  be 
applied,  or  indeed  to  which  it  has  been  susceptible  of  application,  has 
been  simply  as  a  code  of  morals  teaching  by  examples.     In  the  dis- 
charge of  mis  office  il  has  been  twisted  and  distorted  a  thousand  ways, 
and  been  made  to'  bend  to  a  thousand  constructions,  the  same  event 
serving  alternately  as  precedent  and  warning.    So  that,  in  this  capacity, 
it  has  enacted  the  parable  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  and  has  been 
more  frequently  mischievous  than  beneficial.    Indeed,  to  this  lament- 
able condition  history  has  hitherto  been  unavoidably  subjected.     A 
sufficient  number  of  facts  must  be  collected  before  a  science  can  result. 
In  times  past  the  world  was  not  old  enough,  humanity  had  not  wit- 
nessed enough  of  its  own  acts  to  be  enabled  to  deduce  from  them 
those  immutable  laws  which  were  ever  influencing  the  conduct  of,  it» 
members,  individually  and  collectively,  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
and  as  it  were,  in  despite  of  themselves.     It  was  necessary  that  men 
should  first  detect  witnin  the  life  of  humanity  the  existence  of  a  plan, 
which  was  gradually  unfolding  itself  from  out  of  its  acts,  before  they 
cmild  write  a  systemmatic  history  detaling  this  plan ;  and  much  time 
was  needed,  before  the  human  race  could  oven  suspect  the  existence  of 
a  plan,  amidst  all  the  mobility  which  appears  in  the  events  of  this 
world.     It  was  necessary  that  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
many  empires,  many  religions,  and  many  systems  should  have  been 
witnessed,  before  men  eovdd  think  of  comparing  them,  and  of  elevating 
their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  general  laws  which  engender 
and  govern  them.     It  was  necessary  that  mankind  should  liavc  out- 
lived many  revolutions,  and  many  instances  of  apparent  disorder, 
before  they  could  learn  to  comprehend,  that  all  such  instances  of  dis- 
order are  in  reality  only  ajfparent,  and  that  on  high,  there  exists  an 
order,  at  once  invariable  and  beneficent;  which  is  continual I3'  mani- 
festing itself  amidst  the  confusion  which  appeails  to  reign  here  below, 
which  extracts  light  of  out  darkness,  which  is  ever  and  forever  tri- 
umphant amid  the  rise  and  fiiU  of  empires,  systems,  and  religions, 
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and  will  Biill  continue  to  preside  over  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the 
crash  of  worlds. 

Viewed,  then,  as  a  vast  collection  of  facts  in  the  plastic  hands  of 
the  philosopher,  out  of  which  he  is  to  extract  the  grandest  science  that 
has  yet  blessed  the  world,  hbtorj  comes  to  be  a  rich  mine  of  inestimable 
Talue;  and  in  truth  it  is  herein,  precisely  consists  the  science  hitherto 
rendered  by  hbtory.  In  arresting  and  daguereotyping  the  actions  of 
mankind,  as  they  passed  in  ever-shifting  and  varying  processions  before 
it,  history  was  indeed  most  beneficently  employed.  The  time  has  now 
arrived  when  its  labors  are  doubtless  about  to  be  crowned  with  their 
appropriate  fruit.  The  materials  already  accumulated  are  deemed 
ample  enough  to  yield  up  to  the  philosopher  a  portion  at  least  of  those 
immutable,  eternal,  and  irresistible  laws  which  are  supposed  to  reside 
at  the  bottom  of  social  phenomena,  and  which  regulate  their  motions 
and  compel  their  accomplishment  It  is  this  important  truth  which 
the  Continental  School  of  Philosophy  recognises.  According  to  its 
doctrines,  the  past  has  been  a  preparation  for  the  present;  the  present 
is  in  like  manner  preparing  the  future ;  and  the  future  is  agitating  and 
vivifying  the  present.  It  declares  that  the  whole  series  of  phenomena 
that  have  transpired  since  the  birth  of  humanity,  or  that  are  yet  to 
transpire,  succeed  each  other  in  an  order  neither  arbitrarv  nor  fortui- 
tous, but  in  obedience  to  law  as  determinate  as  those  which  govern  the 
planetary  system,  or  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  or  any  otheir 
system  of  nature;  and  it  professes  furthermore  to  determine  the  law 
of  the  succession.  In  its  action  it  is  perspective  as  well  as  retrospect- 
ive— ^it  looks  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past — ^it  telld  not  only  what 
has  been,  and  why  it  has  been  so,  and  not  otherwise,  bftt  with  equal 
facility  it  foretells  what  is  to  be,  and  why  it  will  be,  just  as  astronomy 
is  able  to  determine  the  exact  state  of  the  heavens  at  the  remotest  pe- 
riods, past  as  well  as  future. 

Ana  now  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself.  Is  this  practicable? 
Is  it  possible?  Can  it  be  done?  The  philosophers  say  it  can.  One 
of  them,  Mr.  Cousin,  is  now  upon  the  stand — ^we  will  interrogate  him. 
Perhaps  hereafter  we  will  call  up  other  witnesses;  for  they  seem  not 
all  to  testify  alike,  although  they  in  some  degree  concur  as  to  the  gen- 
eral result  which  we  have  announced.  This  author  has  been  selected 
in  preference  to  any  other  member  of  the  fraternity,  of  which  there  is 
a  goodly  number,  and  this  particular  work  of  his  in  preference  to  any 
ot^er  of  his  writings,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  Mr.  Cousin 
stands  professedly  at  the  head  of  his.class,  aad  is  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  Eclectic  philosophv,  which  for  sometime  past  has  been  excit- 
tnc  no  inconsiderable  stir  in  France  and  elsewhere.  In  his  hands 
eclecticism  is  in  some  sort  a  resume  of  all  the  different  philosophical 
doctrines  that  have  agitated  the  European  mind  since  the  days  of 
Descartes  and  Bacon.  It  absorbs  within  its  capacious  bosom  all  uiose 
conflicting  systems,  and  reproduces  them  in  an  amalgamated  and  ag- 
glomerated totality,  rectified,  purified,  and  refined,  and  somewhat 
accreted  by  additions  made  to  it  of  the  peculiar  views  of  its  author. 
In  his  system  of  eclecticism,  Mr.  Cousin  professes  to  despise  nothing, 
to  profit  by  every  thing,  to  shun  all  that  in  himself  is  exclusive,  but  to 
comprehend  and  to  forgive  it  in  otherS;  to  accept  of  all  and  to  combine 
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all ;  to  strive  to  reach  that  which  is  universal  and  complete,  and  to 
press  forward  towards  it  even  through  the  most  exclusive  points  of  his 
predecessors  and  masters.  Such  is  his  aim,  such  is  his  method,  in  his- 
tory as  in  philosopy  and  in  all  things. 

We  have  thus  given,  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  we  know  how,  the 
notion  we  entertain  in  regard  to  Cousin's  system  of  eclecticism.  Such, 
however,  is  not  exactly  the  point  of  view  in  which  some  of  the  more 
ardent  admirers  of  this  school  would  have  it  considered.  It  would 
seem  that  the  founders  of  this  system,  or  whoever  has  the  christening 
of  it,  were  unfortunate  in  their  selection  of  a  name.  The  vocable, 
from  some  cause,  has  become  unpopular,  either  because  it  has  been 
misunderstood  or  because  it  is  really  objectionable.  The  name  of  a 
philosophy  is  presumed  to  designate  in  some  manner  the  innate  and 
hidden  character  of  its  principles;  for  this  reason,  the  unpopularity  of 
the  word  ^edecticisffij"  as  applicable  to  a  system  of  philosophy  ana  as 
descriptive  of  its  general  character,  has  attached  more  or  less  discredit 
to  the  philosophy  it  embraces.  Whether  those  who  judge  un&vorablv 
of  the  eclectic  school  of  philosophy  have  formed  their  estimate  of  it 
from  a  thorough  examination  of  its  principles,  or  have  judged  it  on 
account  of  its  name,  we  of  course  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  It  is, 
however,  condemned  bv  many  upon  the  ground  that  two  errors,  or  any 
number  of  errors  comoined,  will  not  yet  make  a  truth.  For  exam- 
ple: if  sensualism  and  spiritualism  separately,  are  false,  their  union 
will  not  make  them  true.  Hence  the  friends  of  the  system  contend, 
that  eclecticism  means  the  contrary  of  a  commingling  of  heterogeneous 
systems ;  being  intended  to  designate  a  discriminating  selection  of  the 
elements  of  truth  which  may  be  found  in  each  system.  This  definition, 
in  its  turn,  has  also  been  objected  to  on  the  ground,  that  men  will  not 
accept  a  philosophy  which,  by  reason  of  its  title,  they  are  given  to  un- 
derstand beforehand,  owes  its  claims  to  credence  solely  because  it  pro- 
fesses to  arrive  at  truth  by  harmonizing  opposite  views  and  conflicting 
theories  by  selection  and  exclusion  at  will;  because,  they  say,  all  men 
are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  true  or  what  is  false  in  any  given  system ; 
that  the  very  element  which  one  would  select  as  true  might  be  excluded 
by  another  as  false. 

According  to  our  view  of  the  matter,  the  eclectic  school  does  net 
consider  either  sensualism  or  spiritualism  as  in  any  respect  false  in 
themselves ;  on  the  contrary,  it  accepts  them  both  as  true  in  all  their 
principles,  widely  divergent  as  they  are  from  each  other,  and  considers 
them  as  being  falsified  only  when  each,  apart  from  the  other,  is  mis- 
taken for  the  whole  truth,  when  in  fact  they  are  but  dissevered  parts  of 
a  whole ;  it  avers  that  these  two  systems  originally  co-existed  and 
dwelt  peacably  together  in  the  vast  frame  of  Cartcseanism,  such  as 
Wolf  left  it ;  that  so  long  as  they  remained  thus  enveloped  in  each 
other,  neither  could  possibly  show  or  know  its  true  character ;  that  in 
order  to  attain  to  their  complete  development,  and  to  reveal  all  the 
hidden  powers  that  were  concealed  in  them,  it  was  necessary  that  each 
of  these  philosophies  should  be  developed  in  an  exclusive  manner ;  that 
for  this  purpose  they  were  separated  and  placed  in  full  contradic- 
tion with  eadi  other ;  hence  the  energetic  and  fruitful  warfare  with 
which  they  filled  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century;    that 
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baying  thos  arriTed  at  maturity — ^having  fally  displayed  all  their 
energies — ^having  exhibited  all  of  which  they  were  capable — and 
given  to  the  world  all  that  was  contained,  in  each  respectiyely,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  they  should  remain  no  longer  separate  and  hos- 
tile ;  hence,  eclecticism  sets  about  to  re-unite  them ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  eclecticism  they  meet  to  reconcile  their  differences,  to  explain,  illus- 
Irate,  and  verify  each  other. 

For  example:  the  sensual  svstem  originated  in  England,  the  coun- 
try of  Hobbes — a  country  well  adapted,  by  reason  of  the  genius  of  its 
people,  to  give  birth  to  such  a  philosophy.  The  celebrated  Locke  was 
the  first  who  expounded  the  principles  of  this  system ;  and  Locke 
was  the  legitimate  successor  of  Hobbes,  and  admirably  represented, 
In  all  the  leading  features  of  his  mind,  the  aggregate  character  of  his 
countryman.  He  it  was,  then,  who  first  taught  the  doctine  that  all 
ideas  are  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  only  by  means  of  observation  or  experience,  aided  by  reflection, 
that  the  mind  can  acquire  or  does  acquire  any  knowledge  whatsoever; 
and  of  course  the  physical  senses  are  the  only  channels  througli 
which  this  knowledge  is  conveyed  to  the  mind ;  hence  the  mind  can 
only  be  the  aggregation  of  sensations  thus  experienced,  over  which 
the  spirit  of  reflection  passes  and  fuses  into  union  and  harmony.  If 
we  will  remember  the  "  selfish  system"  of  Hobbes,  who  preceded 
Locke,  and  whose  partial  and  one-sided  philosophy  had  long  exercised 
deep  and  abiding  influence  over  the  English  mind,  and  had  prepared, 
as  it  were,  the  ground  for  the  rocqption  of  seed  afterwards  to  be 
planted  there,  we  will  be  still  more  forcibly  struck  with  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  England  to  be  the  birthplace  of  a  philosophy  like  that  an- 
nounced by  Locke,  and  less  astonished  at  the  vigorous  growth  to 
which  it  attained  under  the  fostering  care  of  Hume.  It  did  indeed 
acquire  a  luxuriance  of  growth  which  its  original  founder  was  very 
far  from  anticipating ;  and  the  bitter  fruits  it  was  made  to  bear  Were 
still  less  agreeable  to  his  taste,  or  in  accordance  with  his  calculation. 
Locke  was,  in  some  respects,  a  true  disciple  of  Descartes — and  was  the 
first,  we  believe,  who  introduced  into  English  philosophy  the  Carte- 
sian method  of  psychological  analysis  of  human  consciousness.  Birt 
as  Hobbes,  before  him,  has  disfigured  and  mutilated  human  nature 
by  reducing  all  its  acts,  motives,  impulses,  and  all  morality,  to  "  seJf* 
interest,  well  understood ;"  so  in  like  manner  Locke,  entirely  pie- 
•ocupied  with  his  favorite  theory,  that  sensation  and  reflection  are  t'le 
only  sources  of  knowledge,  deformed  and  mutilated  human  conscioui- 
ness,  by  overlooking  the  independent  and  spontaneous  action  of  rear 
son,  and  by  excluding  from  the  mind  all  those  primary  ideas,  or  first, 
truths,  which  are  communicated  spontaneously  by  the  intuitive  rea^n. 
For  it  is  clear,  that  while  much  material  for  knowledge  is  communica- 
ted through  the  senses,  there  must  pre-exist  in  the  bosom  of  conscious- 
ness a  machinery  fitted  to  receive  and  to  make  use  of  it;  thut  this 
machinery  pre-exists  there  independently  of  the  senses;  and  that, 
besides  working  up  the  raw  material  supplied  by  observation,  it  must 
suggest  by  its  own  peculiar  action  ideas  which  could  never  have  been 
derived  from  experience  alone.  It  is  this  compound  action  of  the 
mind  which  Locke's  philosophy  overlooks,  considering  as  it  does  only 
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the  exterior  element  and  neglecting  entirely  the  interior  elementSj^ 
liberty  and  intelligence;  thns  denying  utterly  the  impersonality  of 
reason.  This  was  indeed  a  pregnant  error,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 
In  the  meantime,  we  beg  it  to  be  understood  we  demonstrate  nothing,, 
we  only  designate;  we  advocate  nothing,  we  only  explain;  for  it  is  not 
our  design  to  teach  eclecticism,  but  to  describe  it. 

No  objection,  as  we  understand,  is  taken  to  the  fact  that  the  elements 
of  consciousness  were  thu^  separated ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  considered 
highly  essential  and  necessary  that  they  should  have  been  so  dissev- 
ered ;  because,  in  cases  of  great  complexity  like  this^  the  workings  of 
the  combined  whole  can  only  be  properly  understood  by  disentangling 
the  parts  from  each  other,  and  analyzing  each  part  by  itself  It  wa» 
quite  natural  that  the  exterior  element  should  have  been  the  first  to 
have  been  seized  hold  of  and  disengaged  from  all  connexion  with  the 
interior  and  more  hidden  element;  because  the  former  is  more  exposed 
to  view,  and  therefore  much  more  likely  to  be  the  first  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. Having  once  goit«n  possession  of  this  exterior  element ;  having^ 
for  a  long  time  directed  attention  exclusively  to  its  consideration ;  and 
having  at  last  discovered  it  to  be  so  fertile  and  so  full  of  resources  as, 
indeed,  it  really  is,  it  was  also  quite  natural  that  its  advocates,  in  the 
first  moments  of  enthusiasm  at  so  wonderful  a  discGvery,  should  deem 
it  omnipotent  and  should  exclaim  ^^Eureka^"  ^'I  have  found  it. "  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  forthwith  erected  into  the  god  of  their  idolatry,  and 
at  the  "sound  of  comet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of 
music,"  the  rest  of  mankind  were  expected  to  fall  down  and  worship 
the  image  that  had  been  set  up  in  Dura. 

[to  be  continued  in  our  next.] 
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The  Association  of  American  Geolo^sts  and  Naturalists  which  convened 
during  last  summer  in  Boston,  had  under  consideration  a  report  prepared  by  Lt, 
M.  F.  Maury,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  upon  '*The  importance  of  the  information 
which  our  public  cruisers  might  collect  with  regard  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  other 
subjects  of  general  interest"  We  have  been  favored  by  the  author  with  a  manu- 
script copy  of  this  report,  with  the  accompanying  doeuiaents,  charts,  drawings, 
&.C.  The  Association  having  from  a  want  of  funds,  we  believe,  determined  not 
to  publish  its  valuable  papers  the  present  year,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  with 
great  propriety  we  could  present  this  to  our  readers.  It  discusses  subjects  with 
which  commercial  men  should  be  familiar,  and  relates  in  an  especial  degree  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  which  we  have  all  so  much  interest.  The  remaining 
papers,  Su:.  of  Lieut.  Maury,  will  appear  in  other  numbers  of  our  work;  and  we 
shall  endeavor  to  furnish  the  charts,  dec,  if  they  can  be  obtained. — Editor. 

The  Gulp  Stream.  —  Observations  should  be  particularly  directed 
to  the  force  and  set  of  this  stream,  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
water  in  it,  as  well  at  the  surface  as  at  various  distances  below;  to  the 
depth  of  the  current  itself,  and  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  it, 
and  on  either  side  of  it,  both  at  and  below  the  surface;  to  the  fluctu- 
ation'' of  the  Gulf  stream  during  gales  from  any  quarter,  especially 
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those  which  cross  or  oppose  it;  to  its  depth,  however  great,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  bottom,  specimens  of  which  should  be  carefollj  pre- 
serred,  being  carefully  labelled  with  position,  date  and  depth  at  which 
thej  were  (H>tained.  In  crossing  and  about  the  edges  of  the  Gulf 
stream,  should  alternate  streaks  of  cold  and  warm  water  be  encoun- 
tered, it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  their  position,  breadth, 
velocitT,  depth,  &c. 

With  these  objects  of  inquiry  in  view,  it  is  important  to  have  the 
Gulf  stream  sna&d  across  from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  other  duties 
of  the  Home,  or  West  India  cruisers  will  admit,  from  the  straits  of 
Florida  to  the  banks  of  New  Foundland. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  force  and  set  of  its  current  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  it  is  desirable  that  the  vessels  when  so  engaged,  should  sail 
free,  establish  by  observations  their  position  whenever  practicable,  at 
least  once  in  every  10  or  12  miles  distance,  and  oftener  in  light  winds, 
and  that  they  should  steer  as  nearly  by  astronomical  bearings  as  the 
weather  will  admit.  For  this  purpose,  the  prismatic  azimuth  compass 
should  be  mounted  on  its  tripod  abaft  the  binnacle,  and  as  near  the 
centre  of  attraction  from  the  surrounding  guns  and  other  ferruginous 
materials  as  possible ;  the  variations  should  be  obtained  as  often  b» 
practicable,  and  whenever  the  course  is  altered,  and  fresh  comparisons 
made  between  the  prismatic  compass  and  the  steering  compass ;  which 
difference  should  oe  carefully  noted  or  preserved  as  a  guide,  when, 
with  similar  headings  astronomical  observations  cannot  be  had.  Each 
foot  of  the  tripod  should  have  its  mark  on  the  deck,  in  which  it  should 
alwavs  be  placed.  In  light  winds  and  calms  boats  properly  fitted 
should  be  lowered  to  try  the  current  For  this  purpose,  they  should 
be  provided  with  a  parachute  made  of  canvass  having  weights  attached 
to  It,  and  so  constructed  that,  when  let  down  into  the  still  water  below 
the  current,  it  mav  spread  out,  and  by  its  resistance  serve  as  an  anchor. 
The  velocity  of  the  stream  to  the  depth  of  several  fathoms,  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  means  of  the  yachometer  and  its  direction  on 
the  siu-face,  by  a  small  log  line  or.  chip,  or  by  one  or  more  fishing 
lines  tied  together,  and  having  small  corks  to  float  them  and  to  guide 
the  eye. 

Temperature  of  the  Gulf  stream  and  under  currents. — The 
absence  along  our  coasts  of  coraline  and  other  marine  formations 
or  productions  which  are  found  in  corresponding  latitudes  elsewhere, 
together  with  other  circumstances  which  it  is  needless  to  name,  seem 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  counter  currents  of  cold  water,  eitJier  at 
the  surface  or  below  it,  which  set  from  the  northward  ^towards  the 
south;  observations  decisive  of  this  question  would  be  highly  interest- 
ing and  of  CTcat  importance  in  their  bearings  upon  ocean  currents 
generally.  With  the  aid  of  a  very  simple  contrivance,  well  known  to 
navigators,  i.  e.  lowering  a  thermometer  in  a  wooden  cylinder  with  a 
valte  opening  upwards  at  each  end,  this  fact  may  be  satisfaotorilv 
established  by  carefully  noting  the  temperature  at  various  depths,  both 
in  and  on  each  side  of  the  Gulf  stream.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
depth  of  the  current  in  the  Gulf  stream,  it  is  desirable  to  take  the 
temperature  at  the  depth  of  every  10  or  15  fathoms,  underlaying  until 
the  cold  stratum  or  the  bottom  be  reached. 
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Should  an  under  ourrent  of  cold  water  be  any  where  detected  along 
our  coast,  it  is  desirable  that  its  limits,  force  and  set  should  be  ascer- 
tained as  accurately  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

There  is  thought  to  be  a  deep  shoal  about  120  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  George's  Bank.  It  is  important  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to 
this  question. 

The  configuration  of  the  coast  of  Georgia  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  getting  in  the  Florida  channel,  is  not 
due  north,  as  generally  laid  down  on  the  charts,  but  that  it  is  to  the 
northward  and  westward.*  If  so,  the  fact  is  important  to  navigation, 
and  will  explain  the  paradox  so  often  alluded  to  by  navigators,  viz : 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  runs  with  greater  velocity  off  Cape  Fear,  or 
Hatteras,  than  it  does  directly  after  quitting  the  Florida  channel. 
Each  vessel  should  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  weather,  the  work 
performed — and  at  the  end  of  each  cruise  to  sea,  forward  an  abstract 
of  it,  together  with  all  the  specimens  and  soundings,  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment, that  they  may  be  lodged  in  some  convenient  place,  for  final 
arrangement  and  future  reference.  The  tracks  of  the  vessel  her,  and 
her  position  at  each  observation,  should  be  laid  down  upon  the  chart 
for  her  own  guidance. 

The  approach  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States  in  bad  weather  • 
would  be  greatly  facilitated,  by  ascertaining  and  establishing  the  line 
of  deep  sea  soundings  between  it  and  the  Gulf  Stream.  To  establish 
this  line  for  the  whole  coast,  would  be  a  wurk  of  time :  but  if  every 
vessel,  on  leaving  or  making  our  principal  harbors,  were  to  run  a  line 
of  deep-sea  soundings,  the  informatien  thus  collected  would,  in  a  very 
short  time,  be  found  of  vast  importance  to  merchantmen. 

Gulf  Weed.. — Its  latitude  and  longitude,  appearance,  quantity, 
and  a  careful  record  of  all  fiicts  calculated  to  throw  light  as  to  its 
place  of  growth  and  manner  of  growth 

Sea  Sargasso. — The  position  of  its  borders — ^the  temperature  of 
the  water,  in  depth  as  well  as  at  the  surface.  It  would  be  particularly 
interesting  to  know  the  depth  and  character  of  the  bottom  of  this  part 
of  the  ocean. 

Deift. — The  place,  appearance,  &c.,  of  any  drift-wood,  or  other 
floating  body,  brought  from  the  shore.  Anv  information  concerning 
a  summer  and  winter  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— the  quantity  of 
drift-wood  from  the  Mississippi  lodged  on  the  Tortugas  and  Key  West, 
or  carried  out  to  sea — ^would  be  very  valuable. 

Icebergs. — Their  appearance  and  locality — a  full  description  of 
them,  and  of  the  debris  with  which  they  may  be  loaded — is  at  all 
times  desirable. 

North  Pacific. — The  attention  of  our  cruisers  visiting  this  ocean 
is  particularly  invited  to  any  appearance  or  indication  as  to  a  stream 
of  warm  water  from  the  China  seas  and  their  vicinity,  towards  the 
northwest  coast  of  America — ^its  general  resemblance  to  the  Gulf 
Stream — observations  also  as  to  the  force  and  volume  of  a  cold  cur- 

♦This  fact  has  since  been  fully  established,  by  Lieutenant  Maury's  "  Wind 
and  Current''  chart,  since  constructed.  It  shoe's  the  set  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to 
be  to  the  west  of  north,  as  here  suggested. 
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rent  from  tKe  Pokr  basin  through  Bhering*8  Straits— or  of  a  cold 
corrent  within  the  tropics,  towards  Northern  Asia  and  America — tho 
examination  of  deep  sea  temperatures  about  the  equator,  and  the 
tracing  oat  of  under-currents,  wherever  discovered — ^would  be  a  sub- 
ject of  exceeding  interest  in  theoretical  navigation. 

Storms. — ^The  usual  accounts  as  to  their  strength  generallv  given  in 
the  log-book,  with  frequent  barometric  and  other  meteorological  ob- 
i^ervations,  during  their  continuance  and  immediately  succeeding — 
including  any  remarks  the  officers  may  deem  worthy  of  note — ^would 
satisfy  this  head. 

The  Abstract  Loo. — For  the  sake  of  embodying  in  a  convenient 
and  acoeasible  shape  the  information  here  sought,  it  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  an  abstract  log,  something  after  tne  form  herewith 
submitted  for  your  consideration,  and  annexed,  be  regularlv  kept 
on  board  each  ship,  and  that  all  the  officers,  each  under  his  own 
signature,  be  invitea  to  enter  any  remarks,  or  observations  which  he 
may  deem  worthy  of  note*  In  stating  the  amount,  or  assuming  the 
difference  between  the  places  of  the  ship,  as  per  dead  reckoning,  and 
observation,  care  should  be  taken;  first,  to  estimate  the  efiect  of  lee- 
way, bad  steerage,  heave  of  the  sea,  the  allowances  for  which  can  best 
be  made  at  the  time  and  by  the  officers  themselves.  After  making 
due  allowance  for  these,  if  there  still  be  a  difiference  between  the 
reckoning,  this  difference  only  should  be  entered  in  the  abstract  in  the 
current  column.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  nightly  observations 
for  tho  latitude,  by  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  planets  and  stars, 
should  be  regularly  made,  and  sights  for  the  chronometers  should  be 
taken  regularly  l>oth  A.  M.  and  P.  M.,  and  the  position  of  the  shin 
recorded  each  time.  Streaks  of  warm  and  cold  water,  their  limits  and 
breadth  should  always  be  noted.  So  also  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  any  undue  alteration  in  surface  temperature.  The  importance 
and  value  of  the  abstract  log  would  be  enhanced  still  more,  were  it  to 
contain  succinct  accounts  of  the  whaling  grounds,  of  the  geographical 
habitation  of  the  different  genera  mi  species  of  fish — designating 
those  which  are  most  esteemed  at  each  place  as  an  article  of  food ;  of 
the  productions  and  geological  features  of  islands  and  other  places;  of 
the  formation  of  shoals,  spits  and  bars;  of  latitudinal  limits  of  coral; 
of  genera  and  species  of  molusca,  and  all  other  marine  productions; 
of  marks,  particularly  in  volcanic  regions,  as  to  elevation  in  subsidence 
of  the  shore  line;  rise  and  fall  of  tides;  establishment  of  the  ports; 
effect  of  gales  upon  the  establishment  of  the  port  from  actual 
observation;  also  tne  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  places  visited.  For 
this  last  mentioned  and  highly  important  purpose,  supposing  the 
ordinary  instruments  of  navigation  only  to  be  on  board,  the  observa- 
tions for  latitude  should  in  all  cases  be  made  from  the  artifical  horizon 
upon  North  and  South  stars  on  the  meridian,  in  preference  to  the  sun ; 
and  for  longitude  by  chronometer,  upon  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun  in 
preference  to  the  stars. 

For  the  purpose  of  condensing  the  information  entered  on  the 
abstract  log,  the  following  symbols  and  abreviations  are  respectfully 
suggested,  that  every  entry  may  be  properly  designated.  They  are 
the  more  important,  as  many  of  them  are  already  agreed  upon  by 
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nayi^ators:  O — lat.  bj  meridian  alt.  of  the  son;  ) — ^lat.  by  meridian 
alt.  of  the  moon;  — ♦ — ^lat.  by  the  stars;  — O — ^lat.  by  double  alti- 
tudes; — C —  long,  by  chronometer;  — R — ^lat.  dead  reckoning, 
from  the  last  observation;  —  y — ^long.  by  Lunars;  — D— do.  dead 
reckoning  since  last  observation ;  — -30-600  deg. —  temperature  in 
depth.  Thus,  such  an  entry  would  signify  that  the  temperature 
was  30  deg.  at  600  fathoms. 

0  Denotes  a  Calm. 

1  "        Light  Airs — just  sufficient  to  give  steerage  way. 

2  *'       Light  Breeze,  with  which  a  well-conditioned  man  of  war 

under  all  sail  and  clean  fall,  would  go  in  smooth  water, 

from  •-  -  -  -  -  -lto2  knots. 

3  "        Gentle  Breeze,         "  "  "  3to4     " 

4  "       Moderate  Breeze,    "  .        "  "  5  to  6     " 
[5       "       Fresh  Breeze,  in  which  the  same  ship 

could  just  carry  close  hauled  ~         Royals,  &.c.^ 

6  "       Strong  Breeze,       "  "  Single  ree&  and  t.  g.  sails. 

7  "       Moderate  Gale,      "  "  Double  reefs,  jib,  «c. 

8  *        Fresh  Gale,  "  "  Triple  reefs,  courses,  &c. 

9  "       Strong  gale,  "  "  Close  reef  and  courses. 

10  ^*       Whole  Galo,  with  which  she  could  bear  close  reefed  m.  topsail  and 

reefed  foresail. 

11  "       Storm,  with  which  she  would  be  reduced  to  storm  staysails. 

12  "       Hurricane,  to  which  she  could  show  no  canvass. 

b — Denotes  Blue  sky,  whether  with  clear  or  hazy  atmosphere. 

d       "  Drizzling  rain. 

c       "  Cloudy,  t.  e :  detached  opening  clouds. 

f—     "  Fog-r-Thick  fog. 

f"  Gloomy,  dark  weather. 
Hail. 

1        "  Lightning. 

m      "  Misty  or  neavy  vso  as  to  intercept  the  view. 

o       "  Overscast-^the  whole  sky  coverw  with  one  impervious  cloud. 

p       "  Passing  showers. 

q        *'  Squally, 

r        **  Rain7~continuou8  rain. 

8        "  Snow, 

t        "  Thunder, 
u       " 

V 

w      "       Wetwitkdew. 

• Under  any  letter,  denotes  an  extraordinary  degree. 

By  the  combination  of  these  letters,  all  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  weather 
may  be  recorded  with  certainty  and  brevity. 

EXAMPLES. 

bcm  Denotes  Blue  sky  with  detached  opening  clouds,  but  heavy  around  the 

horizon, 
gv         "         Gloomy,  dark  weather,  but  dis  tant  objects  distinctly  visible, 
gpdlt     "         Very  hard  squalls,  showers  of  drizzle  accompanied  by  lighming 

and  very  heavy  thunder. 


Ugly,  threatening  appearances  in  the  weather. 

Visibility  in  distant  objects,  whether  the  sky  be  cloudy  or  not. 


Not  having  the  astronomical  marks  necessary  to  indicate  with  certainty 
what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  signs  used  in  the  above  article,  we  have 
approximated  as  nearly  to  the  characters  as  possible.    Ed. 
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Art.  Tin.— MTHEKN  LODISIANl  AND  ARKANSAS. 

PARISH  OF  OUACHITA;  MONEOE,  EL  DORADO)  CAMDEN)  PRINCETON)  LIT- 
TLE ROCK )  HOT  SPRINGS  ARKANSAS  )  THE  ICAGNET  CAVE  )  CHALYBEATE 
SPRINGS)  OIL-STONE  QUARRIES  OF  ARKANSAS)  FARMERSVILLE )  DE- 
SCRIPTION OF  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  )    SCCIETY,  HEALTH,  WATER,   ETC.,   ETC. 

Having  .made  an  ezctirsion  from  Monroe  through  the  northern 
part  of  this  State,  to  some  sixty  miles  northwest  of  the  ^'  Hot  Springs 
of  the  Ouachita,  I  have  been  urged  to  send  you  my  observations  of 
the  region  through  which  I  travelled,  which,  if  you  deem  worthy  of 
publication,  may  be  of  service  to  persons  desirous  of  visiting  the  differ- 
ent watering  places  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

My  means  of  observation  were  necessarily  very  limited — ^bnt  never 
having  met  with  a  description  of  the  route  pursued,  I  have  condensed 
them,  trusting  they  may  prove  of  some  little  value. 

The  northern  part  of  Louisiana  is  almost  a  terra  iiicognita ;  but 
the  immense  influx  of  a  population  gen  3rally  in  easy  circumstances, 
is  destined  soon  to  make  its  influence  felt  it  is  at  this  time  increas- 
ing in  strength  and  numbers  faster  than  any  portion  of  the  State. 
The  parish  of  Ouachita,  which  about  ten  ^ears  since  polled  about  350 
votes,  has  had  detached  from  it  the  parishes  of  Carroll,  Morehouse, 
Union,  Jackson,  and  parts  of  Caldwell  and  Franklin — ^which  in  die 

Tegate  now  poll  about  1500  votes. 
left  Monroe  on  the  3l8t  May  last,  and  travelled  twenty-five  miles 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Ouachita  to  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Bartholomew, 
one  of  its  principal  tributaries.  This  stream  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats upwards  of  250  miles.  Here  I  crossed  the  river  to  '^  Ouachita 
City,"  a  village  of  recent  date,  and  the  "•  landing"  for  the  freight  to 
and  from  the  parish  of  Union — ^its  population  yet  small,  is  about  eighty 
souls,  but  from  its  commanding  situation,  must  soon  be  much  greater. 

The  lands  from  Monroe  to  this  point  are  rich  alluvion,  well  cultiva- 
ted, and  with  some  of  the  finest  plantations  in  the  parish.  The  pro- 
duction is  cotton  and  com — ^yieldmg  an  average  of  1500  lbs.  of  seed 
cotton,  or  .35  bushels  of  oom  per  acre. 

Froih  Ouachita  City  to  El  I)orado,  the  distance  is  fifty  miles — the 
face  of  the  country  assumes  an  entirely  different  appearance,  being 
pine  hills,  tolerably  productive,  and  well  watered  by  good  springs : 
the  growth  of  timber,  principally  red  oak,  hickory  and  dogwood )  and 
the  soil  yields  about  1000  Ids.  seed  cotton,  or  35  bushels  of  corn, 
or  oats.  Sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  are  also  successfully  produced — ana 
the  road  thus  far  good  for  carriages. 

El  Dorado,  the  county  seat  of  Union  county,  Arkansas,  is  anew 
town,  handsomely  laid  out  There  is  being  erected  a  spacious 
brick  Courthouse — a  good  Seminary  of  learning — and  several  beauti- 
ful private  residences.  The  commerce  of  the  place  is  very  consider- 
able, from  its  proximity  to  the  Ouachita  river.  The  popidation  of  the 
town  is  nearly  400,  and  of  the  oounty  about  9,000. 

From  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  good  schools,  and  the 
healthy  character  of  we  place,  it  will  eventually  be  one  of  the  most 
popuhnis  towns  in  the  State. 
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The  population  of  the  county  8  years  since  did  not  exceed  400 ! 

From  El  Dorado  to  Camden,  distant  35  miles — the  road  is  good-— 
the  hills  become  more  abrupt — the  soil  about  the  same  as  before 
described — and  the  production  without  chaiige..  About  eleven  miles 
north  of  El  Dorado  is  "Bayou  Smackover" — a  corruption  of  the 
French  "  Chemin  Convert."  It  is  a  large  creek,  not  navigable,  but 
has  some  rich  lands  on  its  borders.  « 

Camden,  on  a  declivity  of  a  high  range  of  hills,  and  immediately 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ouachita  river,  is  the  county  seat  of  Ouachita 
county,  and  is  most  tastefully  built.  Having  been  built  in  the  woods, 
the  citizens  have  left  manv  of  the  original  forest  trees  standing, 
which  gives  to  it  an  agreeable  appearance.  Like  all  the  towns  above 
Monroe,  it  was  commenced  but  a  few  years  since,  on  the  site  formerly 
known  as  "  Ecore  a  Fabre" — an  ancient  rendezvous  of  hunters,  and 
the  point  to  which  produce  was  was  wagoned  from  Washington  and 
its  environs.  The  commerce  of  this  point  is  already  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Little  Rock,  and  must,  from  its  great  advantages,  soon  out- 
strip it.  It  is  nearly  at  the  head  of  large  steamboat  navigation,  and 
has  some  four  or  five  such  boats  regularly  in  the  trade,  which  have 
heretofore  been  barely  sufficient,  and  this  year  will  be  enabled  to  per- 
form all  the  carrying  business. 

Another  cause  of  its  importance  as  a  shipping  point,  is  the  danger- 
ous and  uncertain  navigation  of  Upper  Red  River.  Already  a  great 
quantity  of  merchandise  for  Washington,  65  miles  to  the  west,  is 
brought  here ;  and  were  the  citizens  to  make  a  charcoal  road  over  the 
swamp  of  the  "  Canies,"  intermediate  between  two  creeks  half  way 
between  the  two  towns,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  upper 
Red  River  would  get  its  supplies  by  this  route,  as  the  navigation  is 
generally  open  much  earlier,  and  the  difference  in  freight  and  insur- 
ance would  nearlv,  if  not  quite  pay  for  the  land  transportation.  The 
road  is  good,  with  the  exception  of  this  obstacle,  which,  in  its  natural 
condition,  is  almost  impassable  in  winter  and  spring.  An  outlay  of  a 
few  hundred  dollafs  would  make  it  permanently  good,  and  repay  the 
expense  a  thousand-fold.  Let  the  citizens  of  Cfamden  do  this,  and  I 
thmk  it  would  be  predicting  but  little  to  say,  that  Camden  will  be  in  a 
few  years  the  largest  town  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Its  population 
is  about  600. 

At  the  distance  of  one  half  mile  above  Camden  I  crossed  the  river 
to  the  east  side.  For  two  miles  the  road  passes  through  overflowed 
bottoms,  which,  if  reclaimed,  would  prove  to  bo  verv  fertile.  It  then 
commences  to  rUn  on  the  hills,  which  are  not  as  high  here  as  near 
Camden  on  the  west  side;  here  gravel  makes  its  appearance.  At  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  crossing  is  "Princeton,"  the  county 
seat  of  Dallas  county — a  town  of  too  recent  date  to  have  as  yet  made 
any  great  improvements — but  being  thirty  miles  from  navigaticm  it  is 
not  likely  to  improve  with  the  gigantic  strides  of  Camden.  The  soil, 
although  gravelly,  is  said  to  produce  remarkably  well,  from  800  to 
1000  lbs.  seed  cotton,  or  40  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

From  this  town  to  the  military  road,  (the  great  mail  route  from 
LnTLE  Rock  to  upper  Red  river)  a  distance  of  some  forty-five  miles, 
the  hills  gradually  become  more  broken  and  more  gravelly,  until  with- 
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in  two  or  three  miles  of  the  military  road,  where  large  masses  of  rook 
begin  to  make  their  appearance. 

From  Little  Rock  to  Washington,  in  Hempstead  county,  there  is  a 
tri-weekly  line  of  stages  running. 

From  this  to  the  Hot  Springs,  the  distanoe  is  twenty-two  miles, 
and  two  hundred  and  seyen  miles  from  Monroe — the  road  good  the 
whole  route  for  carriages,  and  accommodations  comfortable. 

PreTiousbr,  however,  to  arriving  at  the  Springs,  I  stopped  at  the 
'^Magnet  Cove."  This  cove  is  a  circular  valley,  having  an  area  of 
two  miles  square — the  soil  is  of  a  rusty  color,  and  not  a  pine  is  to  be 
seen  within  its  limits,  although  surrounded  by  pine  forests.  At  the 
southern  side  is  an  extensive  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore  or  load-stone, 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  several  acres.  It  varies  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  30  lbs.  Its  magnetic  influence  is  such  a^  to 
prevent  the  immediate  vicinity  from  being  surveyed  by  a  compass,  but 
does  not  extend  as  fiur  as  is  generally  believed.  I  was  assured  by  Dr. 
John  R.  Conway,  a  practical  survevor,  who  has  surveyed  large  bodies 
in  and  about  the  Cove,  that  its  influence  does  not  Affect  the  compass 
exceeding,  from  the  centre,  one  mile  in  any  direction.  It  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  Ouachita  river,  and  seven  from  the  highest  point  to 
which  snudl  streams  can  reach.  This  ore  is  said  to  yield  90  per  cent. 
of  an  excellent  quality  of  iron. 

The.  ^HoT  Springs"  are  situated  in  a  vallev  about  seven  hundred 
yards  in  length,  running  north  and  south,  and  70  yards,  wide.  On 
either  side  is  a  high  mountain;  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  one  runs 
^ Hot  Spring"  creek,  which  empties  in  the  Ouachita  river,  some  five 
or  six  miles  south  of  this.  Along  the  base  of  the  latter  mountain 
issue  the  Hot  Springs,  some  thirty-five  in  number,  the  temperature  of 
which  I  found,  afier  several  trials  at  long  intervals,  never  to  exceed 
1 46  deg.  F. ;  sometimes  as  low  as  120  deg.  F.  The  creek,  until  it  arrives 
at  these  Springs,  is  cold — but  here  the  temperature  is  raised  to  about 
1 12  deg.  in  dry  weather,  and  much  less  when  rainy. 

In  the  creek  below,  where  it  receives  the  hot  water,  are  fish ;  and 
altiiiough  the  water  never  gets  warmer  than  112  dee.,  they  appear  to 
keep  in  the  coolest  places.  There  are  none  in  any  ot  the  Springs  as  I 
have  heard  reported,  nor  could  they  there  exist,  for  lizards  or  snakes 
sometimes  accidentally  fall  in  them  and  are  almost  instantly  killed. 

These  Springs  have  a  great  reputation  for  curing  various  diseases, 
but  they  are  efficacious  only  in  rheumatic  affections.  For  this,  if  per- 
severed  in,  they  are  a  certain  cure.  In  pulmonary  diseases,  or  other 
debility,  they  are  said  to  be  verv  injurious. 

The  usual  mode  of  using  the  bath  is,  to  get  under  the  douche  (which 
coming  from  some  spring  at  sixty  or  one  nundred  feet  distance  cools 
the  water  to  a  bearable  point,)  remain  one  or  two  minutes,  then  ^hut 
jourself  up  in  the  '^vapour  room,"  which  is  nearly  air-tight  and  imme- 
diately over  one  of  the  hottest  springs ;  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
if  kept  closed,  attains  130  deg. ;  here  remain  10  to  20  minutes.  As 
soon  as  you  enter  this  room,  the  perspiration  flows  most  profusely;  but 
notwithstanding  the  great  heat,  the  skin  feels  cool  and  pleasant.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  time  deemed  necessary,  you  again  get  in  the  bath 
or  under  the  douche  in  the  adjoining  room  and  "wash  off"  for  a 
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few  minutes,  then  with  coarse  towels  continue  rubbing  until  the  perspi- 
ration is  nearly  checked.  This  operation  is  generallj  repeated  durinff 
the  day;  and  although  one  would  presume  that  having  been  ^'steamea 
and  perspired"  so  much,  the  natural  consequence  would  be  to  be'de- 
bilitated,  yet  many  gain  flesh  and  strength. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  for  invalids  to  resort  to  these  waters  ia 
from  1st  March  to  ist  July,  and  from  Ist  September  to  Ist  January, 
the  fall  months  having  the  reputation  of  bemg  the  most  beneficiiu. 
July  and  August  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  do  any  service — the 
valley  being  surrounded  by  mountains,  it  is  a  sultry  place  and  pro- 
ductive, if  too  much  bathing  be  resorted  to,  of  fevers  and  chills. 

Three  miles  to  the  east,  and  on  one  of  tiie  routes  to  Little  S'Ock, 
(distant  sixty  miles)  are  the  WHrrriNOTON  Chalybeate  Springs,  or 
rather  Spring,  as  there  is  but  one.  It  affords  a  great  volume  of  water 
— the  waste  water  alone  propelling  a  small  grist  mill.  These  waters 
are  considered  venr  beneficial  to  dyspeptics  and  persons  otherwise 
debilitated.  Mr.  Whittington  has  arranged  the  premises  very  taste- 
fully, having  detached  cottages,  snugly  built  aad  comfortable,  with 
ohimnies  and  galleries — the  latter  more  in  demand  in  the  summer 
months.  He  has  the  best  orchard  of  various  descriptions  of  fruit  I 
met  with  in  my  journey.  Some  of  the  native  grape  is  cultivated, 
which  exceeds  any  grape  I  ever  saw  for  the  quantity  borne.  The 
quality  is  not  very  good,  but  will  bear  a  fiiir  comparison  with  some 
imported,  having  hign  sounding  names. 

For  the  citizens  of  your  city,  who,  after  the  severe  labers  of  the 

commercial  season  feel  the  necessity  of  recruiting  their  strength,  I 

know  of  no  more  eligible  resort  than  this  Spring.     The  air  is  bracing 

1  — society  pleasant— ^scenery  beautiful — game  ^undant,  and  being  on 

i  the  main  stage  route  to  Little  Bock,  and  only  some  fifty  miles  distant, 

easy  of  access. 

This  is  the  centre  of  the  oil  stone  quarries.  There  are  some  five  or 
six  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  which  are  worked  to  considerably 
profit;  but  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  polishing  mills,  th( 
quantity  sent  to  market  is  small.  Some  of  these  quarries  produce  gn 
as  eood  as  the  best  Turkey  stone,  but  on  account  of  the  greater  fao^tr 
wi£  which  an  inferior  quality  can  be  prepared  for  market,  that  u 
almost  the  only  kind  known. 

The  quarries  appear  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  will  at  some  future  day 
be  worked  by  capitalists,  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  sufficient  to 
supply  the  world.  The  grit  varies  in  quality  from  the  finest  hone  to 
the  coarsest  whetstone. 

They  have  a  uniform  appearance,  the  laminar  being  vertical  and 
varying  in  thickness  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  eight  or  ten  inches. 
Getting  them  out  in  the  proper  shape  is  an  easy  operation;  the 
principal  expense  being  noUsMng.  Good  water  power  being  abundant 
in  the  vicinity,  mills  will  be  erected  on  improved  principles.  There 
are  now  two  for  the  purpose  of  polishing,  but  they  are  of  the  most 
primitive  construction  and  very  small. 

,     These  stones  are  waggoned  to  Little  Rock  at  an  expense  of  from 
one-half  to  three-fourths  cents  per  pound,  and  thence  to  different  parta 

[to  bb  conhnubd  in  our  next.] 
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I. — ^JACaUEfl    C(SUR, 

In  our  department  of  Mercantile  Biography  it  is  intended  hereafter  to  introduce^ 
IS  tar  as  possible,  living  or  contemporary  characters.  The  first  of  the  series  of 
these  is  now  in  preparation,  but  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  present  number.  It 
will  include  one  of  our  leading  Southern  merchants,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  illus- 
trated with  an  engraved  portrait. 

We  have,  in  a  previous  number,  referred  casually  to  the  celebrated  French 
merchant  Cceur.  A  more  detailed  reference  is  called  for,  from  the  circumstance 
that  an  elaborate  life  has  lately  been  published  in  London  of  this  eminent  man. 
From  this  and  from  an  old  biography,  by  Beawe,  we  make  the  following  extracts  • 

James  Cgbur,  Native  of  Bourges,  was  the  son  of  a  private  merchant,  he  followed 
the  profession  of  his  father,  but  with  such  speedy  and  happy  success,  that  an 
aathor  assures  us,  he  gained  more  alone  than  all  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom 
together. 

His  commerce  was  extended  in  all  the  Mediteranean;  he  trafficked  in  Ai»ia 
with  the  Turks  or  Persians,  and  the  other  subjects  of  the  Sultans  of  Babylon,  and 
in  Atrick  with  the  Saracens. 

It  was  by  the  citv  of  Montpellier  (which  then  was  the  only  entrance  of  the  king- 
dom do  that  side)  that  he  carried  on  so  great  a  trade  -,  this  also  was  the  only  reason 
that  could  render  that  city  dear  to  James  Goeur,  with  which  he  had  not  otherwise 
any  other  connection,  and  conseqnentlv  this  was  the  sole  motive  that  could  deter- 
mine him  to  embellish  it.  Afler  speaking  of  a  fountain  which  he  made,  where 
his  arms  still  remain,  we  shall  enlarge  a  little  on  the  common  exchange  of  the 
merchants,  known  at  Montpellier  under  the  name  of  the  Loge,  which  he  built, 
that  this  building  might  have  a  remarkable  conformity  with  the  commerce  of  the 
city,  as  it  is  visible  he  never  dreamt  of  undertaking  the  former  but  with  the  view 
of  augmenting  and  facilitating  tke  latter.  This  building,  which  still  subsists,  is 
solid  and  magnificent  What  is  admired  above  all  are  the  basso  relievos  in 
medallions  which  ornamented  the  front,  and  which  employ  the  vain  curiosity  of 
those  who  have  yet  the  weakness  to  give  into  search  after  the  philosophers  stone ; 
these  are  to  them  so  many  enigmatical  emblems  under  which  they  imagine  that 
James  Coeur  has  hid  the  mysteries  of  the  grand  work  of  which  he  had  made  use, 
as  they  pretend,  to  acquire  his  immense  riches,  which,  notwithstanding,  he  only 
owed  10  trade,  as  Mr.  Astruc  believes. 

His  great  riches,  acquired  by  a  way  so  lawful,  and  the  probity  with  which  he 
conducted  his  busidess  having  rendered  him  famous  among  foreiniers  and  known 
at  court,  Charles  VII  called  him  to  the  Ministry  and  trusted  to  him  the  manage- 
ment of  his  finances,  making  him  grand  treasurer. 

His  elevation  did  not  in  the  least  interrupt  his  trade,  but,  on  the  contrary,  served 
him  to  ccmtinue  it  with  greater  reputation  and  success;  but  then  this  generous 
merchant,  whose  heart  was  yet  greater  then  his  fortune,  had  the  most  noble  views 
in  his  commerce,  and  preferring  the  interest  of  the  State  to  his  own,  it  was  much 
more  in  his  peculiar  funds  than  the  princess  exchequer  diat  he  found  resources, 
not  only  to  re-establish  the  kingdom— exhausted  by  a  long  war— but  to  enterprise 
against  the  ancient  enemies  of^the  French  name  and  to  reunite  to  die  crown  one 
of  its  finest  and  richest  provinces  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

In  enect,  very  soon  the  armies  were  only  raised  and  maintained  at  the  expense  , 
of  this  disinterested  minister.  He  advised  the  conquest  of  Normandy,  and  he 
alone  was  at  almost  all  the  charge.  When  he  went  in  embassy  to  Rome,  a  fleet 
of  twelve  ships  whieh  accompanied  him  belonged  to  him  entirely,  and  it  was  he 
that  was  at  all  the  expense  of  fitting  them  out.  In  a  word,  after  Charles  had,  as 
one  may  say,  associated  James  Cceur  in  the  government  of  the  State,  there  was 
nothing  in  France  that  was  great  and  considerable  which  wms  not  supported  by 
the  credit  of  this  sage  and  rich  merchant  and  wherein  he  did  not  employ  the 
better  part  of  the  great  effects  that  arose  to  him  from  his  trade.  Mr.  Astntc  says : 
"  his  very  disgrace,  which  it  appears  he  never  meritted,  seemed  to  have  Kodered 
him  illustrious." 

VOL.  v.- 
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It  Is  true  that  the  people,  accustomed  to  fancy  a  luyj-tery  ar.d  prodi^  in  thiii^'i* 
taat  surprised  them  aud  were  above  their  comprefiemiion,  leported  ihat  Jamo* 
CvJBur  owed  his  Ibnune  to  the  secret  ol'  making  fif^hl,  which  always  ."trikes  the 
dt^sire  and  despair  of  Chemists; 'but,  it  \»  truer  that  all  the  philosopher's  stone  oi 
t.ti.s  iortunate  and  able  merchant  only  (-onati-stt'd  in  his  greai  trade;  acdthaih^^ 
Lnew  no  chemistry  more  pro})er  to  ojjcrate  the  transmutation  of  metals,  than  tlie 
immense  trafiiek  that  fuml^hed  him  with  those  rich  merchandizes  of  which  hi^ 
b'.orehouses  were  always  full  and  which  he  exchanired  with  i^o  much  profit  against 
^^Id  and  silver,  that  an  ignorant  and  credulous  populace  attributed  it  to  the  per* 
Xcciion  of  the  grand  works  which  it  imagined  he  had  the  good  luck  to  find  out. 

It  was  the  money  of  Jacques  Coeur  a\  nich  enabled  the  French  to  profit  by  the 
genius  and  .enthusiasm  of  Ji)an  ot  Arc ;  and  it  was  his  honest  sympathy  and 
steady  maaly  counsel  which  seem  to  have  sustained  the  tender  and  brare  heart 
of  the  noblest  of  royal  mistresses,  Agnes  Sorel,  in  her  efibrts  to  save  the  king. 
On  her  death  she  selected  him  for  her  executor.  He  had  sprung  from  the  people, 
and  raised  himself,  bv  successful  commercial  enterprise,  to  a  level  with  the 
princes  of  his  age.  tie  found  F'ronoh  commerce  tehind  that  of  every  other 
nation,  and  left  it  prosperims  and  increasing.  Direct  and  speedy  communication 
with  the  East  seems  to  have  been  his  great  idea.  Modern  Europe  is  still  con- 
tending for  it.  He  had  at  one  time  in  his  employment  thn*e  hundred  factors ;  and 
tiie  rest  of  the  merchants  of  France,  with  the  whole  of  those  of  Italy,  are  nor 
supposed  to  have  equalled  this  one  man  in  the  extei:t  of  their  commercial  dealings. 
And  he  proved  worthy  of  his  wealth  by  giving  it  noble  uses.  He  raised  three 
armies  tor  Charles  at  his  own  cost ;  and  he  repaired  and  re-established  in  his 
udice  of  Argentier,  the  deranged  finances  of  the  kingdom.  But  his  weakness 
s.'ems  to  have  lain  in  the  direction  of  personal  magnificence  and  splendor,  and  to 
tliis  we  may  trace  his  fall.  He  did  not  allow  sufficientlv  for  the  prejudices  of  his 
age,  and  at  last  armed  them  for  his  ruin.  He  isdo-cribt^d  to  have  far  transcended, 
ill  his  personal  attendance  and  ecupmcnr,  the  chiets  of  the  most  illustrious  fami- 
1  iris  of  France;  and  when  Charles  maile  his  triumphal  ennvMnto  Houen,  the 
merchant,  Jacques  Ccpur,  was  seen  by  the  side  of  Dnnois,  with  arms  and  tunic 
precisely  the  same  as  his.  His  destruction  was  planned  by  a  party  of  ihe  nobles, 
aud  an  indictment  of  all  sons  (»f  crimes  preferred  against  him— among  them, 
the  charge  of  having  poisoned  Agnes  S<»rcl.  He  narrowly  e> raped  torture  and 
d:rath — and  only  this  by  confiscaiion  of  his  treasures  (which  his  judges  divided 
among  themselves)  ani  perpiMual  banishment.  The  latter  resolved  Itselt  ulti- 
mately into  a  sort  of  strict  surveillance  in  a  French  convent,  which  he  at  last 
escaped  by  the  fidelity  of  one  of  his  agents,  who  had  married  his  niece.  He  w,is 
again  characteristically  engaged  in  .active  pursuits,  and  U'jrining  life  anew  as 
the  Pope's  captain-general  on  the  c«>aj*t  of  Asia  Minor,  when  illness  siezed  him 
in  the  Island  of  Scio.  He  left,  in  his  death,  ano:her  example  oi  the  world's 
tieatment  of  its  great  benefactors. 

In  the  course  of  twenty  years  Jacques  Canir  had  more  commercial  power  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  merchants  of  the  Mediterranean  put  together.  Three  hundred 
of  his  agents  resided  at  the  different  ports,  not  only  of  ICumpo.  but  of  the  Ea.st, 
aiid  in  all  the  nations  contiguous  to  Franct*.  Every  whoie  his  vessels  weie 
1  .'.jpected  as  tho<i?h  he  had  been  a  sovereign  prince :  they  covered  the  .seas 
wh«*pever  commen.t?  was  to  be  cultivated,  and  from  farthest  Asia  they  brought 
b'jck  cloth** of  gold  and  silk  furs,  arms,  .•<pices  and  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  still 
h. veiling  his  mighty  stores,  and  filling  Europe  with  iurprise  at  his  adventurous 
daring  and  his  unparalleled  perseverance.  Like  his  great  protoiype,  Cosmo  dc 
Medicis,  who,  from  a  simple  merchant,  became  a  supreme  ruler.  Jacques  C(pur. 
t*L  *  Medi(f!s  of  Bourges,  became  illustrious  and  wealthy,  and  sailed  long  in  the 
Ij-vorable  breezes  of  fortune,  admired,  envied,  feared  and  courted  by  all.  His 
v//;alth  gave  rise  to  a  proverb,  long  retained  by  the  citizens  of  his  native  town: 
*'  As  rich  as  Jacques  Coeur"  expres.sed  all  that  could  be  conceived  of  prosperity 
ai:d  success.  Popular  tradition  a.swrts  that,  so  great  was  the  profusion  of  the 
pier-ious  metals  $e  possessed  that  his  horses  ^eve  shvd  vUk  silvtr — a  common 
I'  Tjutation,  even  at  tne  present  day,  enjoyed  by  persons  of  singular  wealth.  The 
al jrnraent  of  Bourges,  where  he  was  bom,  was  not  one  of  the  least  projects 
of  tlie  great  merchant ;  and  having,  with  a  large  sum,  purchased  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  in  the  town,  he  began,  in  1443,  to  b^ild'  that  magnificent  mansion 
v.?:ich  still  remains  a  noble  relic  of  his  taste  and  weahh. 
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ll>— RESORT  OP   MERCH\NT.H — ROYAL' EXCHAN'AiE.. 

ft  is  diiTicuU  to*iinagine  a  more  interesting  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  than  'he; 
London  Royal  Exchange.  What  has  originated  within  its  bounds,  narrow  a.s 
lii?y  are,  has  had  a  greater  elfect  upon  the  conoems  of  humanity  than  the  battli* 
oi  Waterloo  produced,  or  the  Congress  of  Vienna  decreed.  The  commerce 
which  has  been  carried  by  the  win(&  of  heaven  across  every  ocean  into  every 
jkh^>re,  at  the  bidding  of  the  merchants  who  daily  throng  its  arc>a  and  its  piazsa.^ 
bxs  done  more  to  civilize  mankind,  extend  knowledge,  and  promote  happiness 
'wian  all  the  councils  of  the  church,  all  the  laburs  of  misnionaries,  and  all  thi 
exjrtions  o(  philanthropists.  Th<;  assertK)»  in  not  nukle  irreveremly,  i>r  without 
a  proper  senjse  of  what  is  due  to  the  z«alr  or  what  has  been  arcoinpilshed  by  (h>' 
labijrs  of  the  pious  and  gpod.  But  it  is  the  wings«  of  «om.uu:rci(d  enterprise  that 
b-ar  the  missionary  to  his  distant  and  dangerous  sphere  of  action,  carries  "tlio 
schoolmaster  abroad,"  and  facilitates  the  dissemination  of  religious  truth*  physi. 
cal  knowledge,  and  moral  and  political  improvement.  Surely,  then,  the  place* 
where  the  energetic  and  enlightened  promoters  of  tliis  commerce  have  principally 
ai>sembledi  where  their  plans  have  been  matured,  and  fnwn  where  their  peaceful 
edicts  have  been  issued,  i.s  an  inten'stii'g  one  to  the  enlightened  lover  of  his 
species,  to  the  patriot  who  contemplates  with  pride  the  character  of  his  countr>'- 
mm,  the  British  merchant,  and  to  the  citizen  of  the  world  Ttlio  rejoices  in  tho 
a«lvancemeut  of  his  fellow  man  in  kaowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness.  From  th; 
days  oiL  the  royal  merchant,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  the  reign  «)f  Elizabeth.  V) 
Ike  davs  of  the  Barings  and  the  Rotlisahilds  and  the  reign  of  Victoria — a  neri<>l 
o:  nearly  three  hundred  years — ^lias  the  small  paved  area  of  the  Royal  Excnangr* 
b^en  the  resort  of  the  merchants^  England,  and  the  place  where  the  merchaius- 
of  every  other  country  in  the  ^'orld  having,  ct^mmercuil  relations  with  England 
— %nd  what  country  has  not? — *'mo»t  do  congregate."  That  man  i.-»  not  to  h' 
envied  who  can  pay  his  first  visit  to  such  a  place,  so  fuU  of  time  honored  rec()lle<*- 
ti^'nH,  without  feeling;  that  his  f<x)t  treads  no  common  gnmnd;  and  that  the 
wealth  of  nations  knd  the  well-being, of  his  fellow  men  have  been  controlled  and 
istluenced  by  the  delibetationa  d'.  those  whose  tltethave  iFfxl  that  ground  diiriu/ 
th*;  three  laj»t  preceding  centuries.  Suppose  it  possible  that  the  Royal  Excffangt", 
with  all  its.  congregated  inmates  and  all.  their  concerns,  should,  on  any  given 
da/,  be  blotted  out  of  existence,  where  and  what  would  be  the  commerce  of  tin* 
V  jrldl  A  watch  with  a  broken  main  spring,  a,  steam-engine  with  a  bursied 
If  >iier,  or  a  ship  without  its  rudder,  would  be  inadequate  representatives  of  the 
commercial  world  without  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Lonaon  Merchant^. 

But  justly  celebrated  a.s  the.se  British  meichants  are  for  their  wealth,  their 
enterprise,  their  probity  and  their  intelligence,  and  influential  as  they  have  lon^ 
bs^-ia,  now  arc,  and  will  Icmg  continue  to  be,  throixj^h  the  exercise  ol  these  aitri- 
b  i'-ii»,  upon  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  world,  there  is  yet  a  higher  position  in 
which  tney  are  to  be  contemplated.  They  are  the  coil.servator.s  of  peace,  thi* 
nerves  and  arteries  of  a  nation's  power  cand  a  nation's  wealth.  Frt^m  amonv^ 
ih-^m.  have  arisen  men  of  the  purest  patriotism  and  the  loftiest  public  spirit — men 
uho,  like  Walworth,  have  protected  the  Crown,  and,  like  Bernard  and  Bockfuni, 
have  dared  the  frowns  of  a  .sovereign  in  defending  the  rights  of  .the  pcc^ple.  Fnun 
among  the  merchants* nf  London  may  be  selectetl  men  of  eminence  in  orrr'- 
*:jencc,  and  the  patrons  of  every  art;  men  of  literature  and  taste, of  the  lofiic.-*: 
Christian  virtue,  the  most  liberal,  and  benevolent  dispositions,  and  the  ^ni*^l 
expanded  philanthropy. 

Thyi  praise  of  the  Englif<h  merchants  is  not  rendei«d>iii«n  in  derogation  of 
their  brother  merchants  both  in  the- old  world  and  the  new,  but  simply  in  connrv- 
tion  with  the  place  of  their  daily  assemblage,  and  the  association  which  a  vim: 
io  that  spot  cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to. 
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▲mio  the  most  general  prosperity  th«  money  market  of  the  Norrh^m  cities^ 
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New  York  in  particnlar,  has  undergone  a  severe  pressure  from  altogedier 
artificial  circumstances.  When  revulsion  overtakes  tne  market,  generallv  it  i» 
because  through  the  operation  of  a  season  of  prosperity  and  general  confidence, 
the  accumulation  of  obligations  maturing,  exceed  the  available  means  of  dis- 
charging  them.  At  such  times  all  bid  high  for  money ;  those  with  the  greatest 
capital  get  through  and  operators  of  lesser  magnitude  perish.  Such  has,  however, 
by  no  means  been  the  case  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  season.  The 
amount  of  business  transacted  has  been  very  large,  more  so  than  ever  before. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1B47,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Union  has  been  as  follows : — 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

Year,  -     Specie.  Goods,  Tbial. 

1842,  -           -           *           .            S  4,087,017  S  96,075,070  $100,102,087 

1843, 22,320,335  42,433,464  64,753,791^ 

1844 "  5,820,449  102,615,606  108,435,035 

1845 4,070.239  113,184,325  117,254,564 

1846. 3.778;i32  117,913,665  121,691,797 

1847, 24,121,289  122,424349  146,545,63» 

EXPORTS. 

Year,  Specie,    Fbr.  Goods.    Domestic.  Toial, 

1842,  -  -  -       S4,878,553  $8,013,739  $  92,799,242  $104,691,534 

1843,  -  -  -  -  1,521,348     5,138,678      77,686,354      84.346,480 

1844,  -  -  -         5,454,214     6,214,058      99,531,774     111,200,046 

1845,  -  -  .  -  8,606,495     7,584,781       99,455,330     114,646,606 

1846,  -  -  -         3,905,268     7,865,206     101,718,042     113,488,516 

1847,  m  -^  '  '  ^1^5,119     6,166,139     150,639,464     158,648,622 

The  export  of  domestic  produce,  mostly  breadstufis,  has  been  fiftj  per  cent, 
larger  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  years.  The  value  of  breadstufis  exported 
for  1847,  $65,906,277  against  $24,577,991  in  1846;  an  increase  of  $41,332,2821 
The  returns  have  b€«n  made  mostlv  in  specie,  inasmuch  as  notwithstanding  the 
k>w  tariff  was  in  operation  for  tne  first  seven  months,  the  quantity  of  goods 
imported  increased  but  slightly.  In  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  present  year, 
however,  there  has  been  a  larger  portion  of  goods  imported.  Of  the  large  amount 
of  specie  imported,  $23,844,092  will  have  been  coined  at  the  national  mints  in 
theyear  1847  -,  enhancing  bv  so  much  the  specie  currency  of  the  country. 

llie  trade  of  the  port  of  New  York  for  tne  year  ending  Nov.  30,  which  com- 
pleted the  first  vear  of  the  operation  of  the  present  tariff,  has  been  as  follo^'s, 
compared  with  tne  previous  year : — 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OB*  NEW  YORK,  YEAR  ENDING  NOV.  30. 

IMPORTS. 

Year.  Specie,     JFVee  Goods.     DuliabU,  Tbtal.         DvUes, 

1846,  ...  $  762,679  $11,138,124  $57,567,005  $69,467,808  $16,613,561 

1847,  -       -         8,732,582      8,180,658     79,534,070    96,706,530     20,532,025 


Decrease,    -       «  2,957,472 

Increase,-       -         7,9Tf,603  31,967,065     27,238,732     3,918,464 

EXPORTS, 

Year.  Specie.  Ihr.fr^ds.  Dutiable.     Domestic.         TtfUd. 

1846,  .       .       .         $1,569,007  $789,741  $2,206,764  $30,259,144  $34,824,646 

1847,  .       -       '       3,262,592    769,121     1,530,187    47.860,086     53,421,^86 


/  Decrease,    ...  20,620       676,577 

Increase,.       .       *       1,693»586  17,600,942    18,997,3tt 
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This  has  been  a  large  business;  the  afgte^tde  imports  and  exports  beine 
Sl5i3,128^16.  The  lamst  business  erer  done  in  one  j ear  before,  was  in  1836, 
when  the  amount  was  $147,174,054.  The  exports  are  larger  by  thirty  per 'cent 
than  erer  before.  It  is  observable  that  the  excess  of  specie  imported  is  Sd,469,690 
for  the  year.  In  this  state  of  ajSairs,  where  so  large  an  amount  of  business  was 
transacted,  it  followed  that  the  amount  of  banking  would  also  be  large,  inasmuch 
as  that  custom  continues  to  carry  a  large  portion  of  the  paper  ot  individuals 
through  the  hands  of  cor^ations.  It  is,  however,  the  case,  that  where  that  paper 
is  confined  to  actual  business,  that  is,  where  every  note  represents  a  commodity, 
the  sale  of  which  will  liquidate  the  note,  money  can  never  be  scarce ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  continually  become  more  abundant,  particularly  when  applied  to  a 
profitable  export  trade.  The  progress  of.  banking  as  expressed  in  the  quarterly 
reports  of  the  New  York  banks,  has  been  during  the  two  years,  as  follows: — 

BANKS  OP  NEW  YORK, 

Date.  Loans.  Specie,      CirculaHon.    DeposUes. 

November,  1845,       -       -  $74,780,435  $  8,884.545  $21,375,369  $31,773,961 

February,  1846,    -       -       -  71,897,580  8,361,383  90,926,330  29,654,401 

May,           "...  72,583,431  8,171.624  90,816,«r2  30,868,377 

August,        «...  68,652,486  8,673,309  17,886,486  23.110,553 

November,  "...  71,950.191  8,048,384  22,268,522  30,629,196 

February,  1847,    -       -       -  70.087,343  9,203,242  21,166,250  31,931,770 

May.            «    .       -       -  76,688,553  11,312,171  23,809,663  35,799,954 

August,        "...  80,741,677  11,983,124  26,091,687  36,781,080 

November,  "...  80,253,529  9,107,920  28,237,256  35,096,818 

The  banking  movement  in  August,  1847,  reached  a  magnitude  never  before 
attained,  exceeding  the  expansion  of  183G,  which  ended  in  suspension.  From 
August  to  November  there  was  no  apparent  change  in  the  aggr^ate  loans ;  but 
in  mat  period  the  city  banks  reduced  their  discounts,  and  the  countn'  banks,  as 
usual  at  that  season,  expanded  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  new  crops.  If  we  take  a 
table  cnf  the  quarterly^  exports  for  the  quar'^ers  corresponding  with  the  bank  returns, 
we  have  results  as  follows  : 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  NEW  YORK,  AND  BANK  LOANS. 

Q^iuuier  ending  Imports.        Exports.         Tbto/. 

Jannarv,  31, 1846, $12,260,560  $  8,009,638  $2Q,270,198 

April,*).         " 21,002400  6,711,023  27.713,423 

July  31,           " 17,537,761  10.296,093  27,853,854 

October  31,      " 18,141,175  9,102,403  27,243,578 

January  31, 1847, 14,374.444  11,354,376  25,728,818 

April  30,  "            29,309,294  11.648,579  40,957,873 

July  31.  •* 22,678.392  17,753,«5  40,431,887 

October  31,      "  ,       .       .       .      ^    27,863,433  12,325,220  40,188,653 

Quarter  ejuting^  Bank  toans.    Specie  Tm.  Specie  Ex.  Specie  in  bank 

January  31. 1846,     -       -       -     $71,897,580  $   149  547  $  259,094  $  8.361,383 

April  30.  "...           72^,431  265548  904,080  8.171,624 

July  31,  "          ...      68,652,486  111,287  371,604  8,673.309 

October  31,  "...       .71,950,191  124,735  130,194  8048,384 

January  31, 1847,    -       -       -        70.087.342  291,612  81,409  9.203,242 

April  30,  "           ...  76668553  6,961,644  321,435  11,312,171 

July  31,  "...         80.740.679  ^,168.729  320.000  11,983,134 

October  31,  "  -       -       -       -  80,258,529  390,874  1,091,423  9,107,920 

This  table  gives  the  business  of  the  port  with  the  bank  movement  of  the  State ; 
and  it  is  observable,  that  during  the  past  year,  the  rise  in  the  line  of  dif«counts 
Irom  Jan.  to  August,  was  $10,000,000  against  an  increase  of  $15000000  in  the 
aggiegite  busine^ts  for  the  quarter.  In  the  preceding  year,  although  in  the  cor- 
respomiing  period  the  business  increased  $7,000,000  the  line  of  discounts  fell 
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S'i.OOO.OOO,  the  Mexican  war  having  Fu'pervened  to  caution  the  banks  and  cauff 
ilif  ra  to  curtail  in  anticipation  of  the  usual  export  of  ppceic  at  the  close  of  tbc 
ytar  when  bills  Ix'couic  exhausted.    This  year,  the  import  of  specie  in  the  eariy 
1  art  of  the  year  was  cont^ide table,  but  the  large  arrival  of  good^  operating  throuch 
ihe  custom  house,  kept  up  an-iaijK>riant  demand  for  specie  for  duties;  and  tr.e 
amount  held  by  the  banks  at  the>cJose  of  liie  quarter  did  not  increase  in  the  ratio 
vl'  the  import.    Bills  were  th«i  so  low  both  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  by 
rta.s^n  of  the  large  exports  of  produce,  that  the  importers  of  specie,  by  issuing? 
j  ap<T  in  payment  of  bills,  created  a  considerable  demand  for  banlc  facilines,  to  tc 
luet^mlhe  aiTival  of  the  metals.    As  the  season  progressed  and  imports  of  gooes 
^incnjp.sedjs'irhileTevnlsion  in  England  depre.**sed  the  pi  ices  of  produce,  the  demaixil 
^r  bills  raised  the  rates,  and  the  import  of  specie.was  checked.    The  continuance 
of  the  revei-se«  in  England  produced  an  anomaly  in- the  exchanges  which  nevt-r 
befVire  presented  iL«elf  to  so  formidable  a  magnitude.    It  is  evident,  that  under  the 
system  of  exchange  which  has  prevailed  between  the  United  States^nd  England, 
viz :  of  always  drawing  upon  England  wiihout  any  c&utU^r  exdum^n,  the  avail^- 
oility  of  the  exports  depends  upon  the  credit  of  the  consignees.    This  plan  has 
grown  out  of  the  fact  that  capital  was  abundant  in  England  and  less  so  in  the^lL 
Slates.     The  shipper  of  goods  ^jn  this  country,  at  the  time  of  forwarding  an 
invoice  and  bill  ol  lading,  drAwt»  a  bill  for  a  nortion  or  all  the  amount  of  the 
invoice,  as  the  cai«e  may  Aie.    XKe.biH  is  usually  at  sixty  days'  sight  and  accepted 
by  the  drawee  on  the  receipt  of  the  invoice  and  bill  of  lading:  thus,  bills  for  the 
whole  amount  of  shipments  are  running  simultaneously  upon  England,  and  foria 
a  currency  in  which  the  goods  bought  of  her  are  paid -lor.    GixhIs  are  bou  ght  in 
England  either. for  cash  or  two  to  six  months  credit.  The  invoice  and  bill  of  lading 
are  tbrwanled  with  the  goods,  but  the  amount  of  the  bill  is -never  drawn  for  from 
England;  parties  there  accept  notes  at  a  certain  date,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  remittance  shall  .be  fortncoming  in  time  to  meet  these  notes.    The  importer 
of  the  goods  here  goes  into  market  and  buys  the  bills  drawn  against  product*, 
remits  these  bills  to  the  acceptor  of  notes  there,  who  |2^ets  them  discounted  and 
applies  the  proceeds  to  the  notes  he  has  accepted  on  account  of  his  American  cor- 
resjHjndent  lor  English  ^oods.    The  inteimational  currency  is  here  the  bills  drawn 
in  the  United  States  on  England.    It  is  evident,  that  if  tnese  bills  become  dis- 
credited, the  effect  is  the  temporary  loss  of  all  the  produce  shipned  for  eighty  davs, 
or  during  the  space  required  for  maturing  and  payment  of  the  uilTs.    This  is  wJira 
tias  taken  place  in  the  last  ninety  days.    The  packet  of  the  4th  of  August  brought 
,:alrke6of  an  awful  paiiic  In  London  and  the  failure  of  many  produce  houf>e^, 
•<ome  ol'  them  connected  with  the  United  States.    The  first  effect  of  this  new  s  was 
tu  startle  those  who  had  purchased  bills  on  that  cla«<s  of  persons  supposed  to  L#i 
laffiected  by  the  panic,  anu  they  duplicated  their  bills  on  better  linns  to-covcr  the 
previous  remittances.    By  these  means,  an  extra  demand  for  money  was  broughi 
.  about  and. a  rise  in  bills  took  plrce.    Packet  after  packet  continued 'to  arrive,  each 
bringing  more  disastrous  and  gloomier  prospects  than  that  which  preceded  ii. 
The  revulsion  gradually  changed  its  a.«*|»cct ;  Iroin  being  the  failure  ol  a  low  cora 
houses,  resulting  as  was  supposed,  from  the  reaction  in  prices,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  cause  was  general,  involving  all  classes  of  dealers  and  all  grades  of  mer- 
cantile standing:  in  fact,  that  the  capital  of  England  was  cxhauste«T.    The  losi^cs 
■  by  bad  crops  ana  the  unparalleled  absorption  in  railroads,  had  reduced  coiiJraerce 
and. mercantile  operations  to  such  extremities  that  the  railroads  only  could  obtain 
\means,  and  the  .lailm^s  became  almost  universal  in  locality  and  cliaracter.    As 
this  state  of  affairs  developed  itself,  it  became  evident  that  all  drawn  bills  encoun- 
tered Xhe  danger  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  oi  non-payment :  hence,  remitters 
shunned  them,  and  preferred  even  at  greater  expense  to  send  coin.    For  this  pur- 
_  jK)se.  heavy  sovereigns  were  mostly  .selected,  jand  as  high  as  $4  87,1-2  were  paid 
for  tliem,  equal  to  1 10  premium  for  bills,  v^tn  bills  were  at  four  per  cent.   ix\ 
New  Orleans.,  with  sight  onl^ew  York  at  one  per  'cent.  discount,  equal  lo  a  rate 
for  sterling  ol  5,1-4  per  cent,  with  brokerage  in  IS'ewTork.    Ahhough  ihe  remit- 
ters became  thus  cautious  in  respect  of  exchange,  the  New  York  banks  do  not 
K  em  to  have  taken  anv  steps  to  provide  for  the  state  of  affairs  which  a  continued 
export  of  specie  would  necessarily  bring  about,  we  find  their  line  of  discounts  as 
•iiigh  Nov.  1,  after  three  montlis  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  defers,  as  it  was  Aug.  j 
They  had  taken  no  steps  to  prepare  the  public  for  more  limited  accommodatioit 
although  their  specie  had  decliAed  $*i  87Si,20£    The  steamer. from  Boston  as  .w<^ 
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.'I*  ihe  packets  from  New  York  of  Nov.  1,  carried  a  considerable  amonnt  of  specie. 
The  insiitniions  then  became  suddenly  alarmed,  refused  rigorously  all  accom- 
mt».lation,  run  each  other  for -specie  balances,  and  as  lar  as  in  them  lav  promoted 
a  panic.  Mtmev  ha.<i  sine?  continued  exceedin^^ly  tijrht,  and  durin;^  the  worst  of 
the  pressure  could  not  be  obtaine<l  but  on  very  hi*?h  tenn.s.    First  class  commer-  • 

--•iai  paper  sold  as  hi<ch  as  two  per  cent,  a  month,  and  1,1-4  per  cent  a  month  w.i« 
paid  on  New  York  stocks  as  collateral.  The  expc^rts  of  sjiecie  from  the  port  of 
New  York  for  November  were  S*l,455.54»j,  and  the  packet  of  Dec.  1  carried 
S533  (MK),  while  the  steamer  from  Boston  carried  SkM.OOO,  of  which  S300  000  was 

'from  New  York.    The  nature  of  the  crisw  was  iH)  Avell  understtxxi  by  the  public 
that  the  conduct  of  the  banks  was  reijarded  with  some  degree  of  contempt.    The 
^lepcHites  were  very  lar^e  and  individuals  came  forward  to  supply  the  market  and 
take  advantas^e  of  the  hi^h  rates  paid  for  money  on  pajier  and  the  low  prices  of 

"stocki*.  Treasury  Notes  talHn?  to  97  and  Grovefnment  Sixes  to  par.    It  was  jjen- 

'♦  rallv  understood  that  the  export  of  specie  would  be  temporary,  and  that  even 
!«hou)d  the  disasters  c  mtinue  abnmd  tnat  tiie  maturity  and  payment  of  the  bills 

'that  c«iald  not  be  sold  would  soon  return  the  specie  upon  us.  The  balance  of 
jiayments  is  tmdouhtedly  in  favor  of  this  countrv,  and  the  eiient  of  the  temporary 

-:»pecie  drain  would  be  equal  to  the  amount  tkat  would  be  drawn  by  financial 
operations  added  to  the  amount  of  produce  lannj,'  dormant  through  the  nonsale 
4.f  the  bills.    The  exports  from  the  pon  of  New  York  for  the  four  months  endinp 

-with  November,  were  were  about  llVOOO.OOl)  dollars,  and  probably  from  all 
s«>urce^  S30,(H>0,600  went  forward ;  of  this,  at  least  one-third  was  unavailable,  and 

■c  >nsiderable  Sums  were  drawn  from  the  United  States  by  financial  movements. 
As  thus :  money  bein^  not  to  be  gt)t  in  England,  a  house  in  ^ood  standing  could 
dispose  of  bills  on  it^Tf  at  sixty  days'  sight,  remit  the  amcont  m  heavy  sovei^igns, 
which  are  cash  on  arrival,  and  by' so  doing  have  the  KJ*e  of  the  money  for  sixtv 
days  at  the  exp-?nMe-  only  of  the  remittance.    Many  Canadian  Govermnent  bills 

-ifi'the  Imperial  Trca-Hurv  were  also  offering.  The  rigor  with  which  the  bank^ 
refused  to  loan  caused  il>e  line  of  discounts  to  fall,  and  the  lapse  of  each  week 
probably  found  *2  to  S3:000,000  paid  beyond  ifee  loans.  Wiin  this  prt)ces8  of 
c'lrtailment  the  demand  tor  money  slackened  and  business  operations  of  all  kinds 
were  diminished,  sight  bilU^at  rf^,*  StiUth  instead  of  sixty  day  bills  discountable 

*here  were  in  demand.  In  the  tn^m  time  the  packet  of  Noveiiiber  4  arrived,  with 
what  were  thought  better  prospects ;  few  or  no  bills  were  returned,  on  the  other 
'hand  many  had  matured  and  were  paid;  a  circuiastancc  which  was  calculated 
to  revive  confidence  in  bills,  while  the  decreasing  imports  diminished  the  demand 
•ior  them  as  well  as  for  specie  for  duties,  and  the  market  became  more  relaxed. 
The  anxiety  of  the  public  wa<*  in  a  great  measure  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
Ttivstery  which  surrounds  the  bank««.  The  wh<»le  mercantile  interest  has  Veen 
ihmwn  into  a  panic  becau!<e  of  the  demand  for  specie  upon  the  bank  vaults  : 
hence,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  man  U) !«  informed  of  its  fluctuation,  and  of 
the  extent  of  drain,  in  onler  to  lorra  stune  idea  when  it  is  to  cease.  In  J-iOndon, 
the  impt>rtance  of  this  is  acknowledged  and  the  Bank  of  England  is  required  u* 
make  weekly  .•statement'*.  The  New  York  hanks  make  them  only  quarterly,  and 
■fiiany  of  the  leading  houses  recently  memorialised  the  legislature  to  have  the 
Ti.'tums  made  here  wecklv.  The  legislature. have  changed  the  law,  but  onlv 
Tequire  that  instead  of  th?  Wnks  making  their  returns  on  a  fixed  day,  for  which 
ihey  prepare,  they  shall  make  them  on  a  day  to  he  ordered  by  the  comptroller. 
This,  u  i<  8unp.)sed.  will  prevent  them  from  expanding  too  freely  at  any  time,  but 
^t  will  not  anord  the  community  the  required  information. 

This  state  of  affairs  produced  the  most  intense  anxietv  for  the  arrival  sf  the 
•«4eamer  of  of  the  17th,  which  to*)k  place  on  the  1)5  h  Decemfjer.  Her  advices  were 
«io{,  however,  of  the  determinate  character  which  had  l»cen  ho|)ed  for.  Money 
hail  indeed  become  somewhat  m^^re  ca.sy  in  London,  but  this  arose  fn>m  the 
artificial  operation  of  exchange  and  the  paralvzation  of  busine.((s  rather  than  from 
any  radical  reform  in  the  stare  of  aflinrs.  The  same  circumstances  which  have 
'♦'aused  specie  to  flow  from  the  United  States  to  England,  viz:  the  non-payment 
«jf  bills  (Ine  there,  have  also  causetl  it  to  move  tijxjn  England  to  a  greater  or  le>:s 
♦•xtenlfrom  most  other  quarters,  and  the  supply  so  produced,  has,  in  connect  it »n 
with  the  diminished  demanvl.  bronjrhl  ab'>;it  hy  th- numerous  failures  and  the 
iliscontinuance  of  important  opera'.ions,  particularly  manufacturing,  caused  an 
Apparent  ease  in  the  market,  wnich  promise's  to  l)e  t<?mporary  only.  The  famine 
in  Ireland  i«  by  no  means  less  in  magnitn.le  than  last  year,  and  if  railway 
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demands  are  kss  it  is  because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  monej.  The  official 
returns  continue  to  show  importations  into  England  of  foreign  produce  for 
consumption  in  excess  of  last  year,  while  the  import  of  the  raw  materials  for 
manufacture  is  less.  Under  these  circumstances  the  returning  ease  of  the  money 
market  onl^  stimulates  into  activity  those  causes  of  adverse  exchange,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  was  restrained  by  tbie  pressure.  The  announcement  of  a  loan  of 
850,000,000  by  the  French  Government  has  been  a  bug-bear  upon  the  market, 
which  was  relieved  by  the  final  adjustment  of  the  loan  to  the  house  of  Rothschild, 
at  75.25  per  cent,  for  a  three  per  cent,  stock ;  the  interest  to  commence  immedi- 
ately, but  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  monthly  instalments  of  2,000,000  each.  It  will 
require  two  years,  therefore,  to  pay  up  the  loan.  The  Messrs,  Rothschild  imme- 
diately paid  up  the  instalments  due  Nov.  23  and  Dee.  22,  and  stocks  generally 
rose.  The  mere  fact  of  the  Government,  unstable  as  it  is  admitted  to  be^  being 
able  to  borrow  on  such  terms  firom  so  sagacious  a  house,  imparted  confidence. 
The  available  means  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  sunk  so  low  towards  the  close 
of  October,  that  the  liveliest  fears  began  to  be  entertained.  The  bank  charter  act 
of  1844  took  &om  the  bank  the  power  of  issuing  notes  at  will.  It  required  that 
the  institutioa  should  be  divided  into  two  departmenti,  the  one  called  the  issue 
department  would  have  deposited  with  it  $14,000,000  of  Government  securities, 
out  of  the  assets  of  the  bank,  and  it  should  give  the  banking  department  an  equal 
amount  of  notes  to  issuer  Bevond  this  amount  the  bankmg  department  could 
issue  no  notes  unless  it  gave  the  issuf  department  an  equal  amount  of  bullion  or 
specie.  On  the  23d  October  the  v^oe  department  held  ^67,865,445  of  specie  and 
jei 4,000,000  of  securities,  for  which  it  had  given  the  banking  department 
je2I, 865,445  notes.  These  had  all  been  paid  out  in  loans  and  in  discharge  of 
Government  dividends  on  the  national  debt,  except  $,1547,270  which  remained 
on  hand  and  constituted  the  whole  means  of  the  banking  department  to  make 
loans  and  meet  any  demand  for  private  deposites,  which  amounted  to  £8,568,509. 
In  this  dilenmia,  the  Government  authorised  the  bank  to  infringe  the  law  of  1844, 
by  issuing  notes  as  formerly  without  depositing  gold  in  the  issue  department.  It 
was  to  lend  these  notes  at  eight  per  cent,  interest  in  sums  not  less  than  $10,000,000, 
and  the  Government  undertook  to  procure  from  parliament  a  "  bill  of  ioMiemnity " 
for  the  bank  for  violating  the  law.  Parliament  was  summoned  for  the  18th  Nov» 
The  new  parliament  is,  however,  a  very  radical  one,  more  so  than  ever  before, 
and  the  bank  did  not  choose  to  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  its  charter  until  the  bill 
of  indenmity  should  be  first  obtained.  Because  the  new  House  might  take  it  into 
its  head  to  deprive  the  institution  of  many  of  its  privileges  as  a  condition  of  the 
**  bill  of  indenmity."  The  bank,  therefore,  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  permission 
of  the  minister.  In  the  mean  time,  the  influx  of  gold,  from  causes  iJluded  to, 
cased  the  market,  and  the  bank  returns  stood  as  follows : — 

BiK^K  OP  ENGLAND. 

Daie,  Private  hofos  Notes  on  hand  NettcirVn    Deporites      MuUion, 

October  IG,    -       .     $19,152496  $2,623,969  $19,315,991  $8,682,584  $8,430,7W 
October  23,       *       -   19,467,128     1,&47,270    20,318,175    8,588,509    8,312,691 

20.424.497     1,303,103    20,842,412    8,911,442    8,439,67-1 
Kovcnbere,  -       -       19,919,915    2,030,085    20,396,445    8,804,395    8,730,351 

On  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  parliament  had  just  met,  and  this  question  of 
currency  would  probably  be  the  first  to  come  before  it,  making  the  news  by  the 
next  steamer  very  important,  but  greater  confidence  was  apparent  in  the  rise  in 
consols,  ^the  great  barometer,  and  in  the  fact  that  although  the  bank  minimum 
rate  was  still  eight  per  cent^  good  paper  could  be  done  at  six  and  a^half  per 
cent.  Much  anxiety  existed,  however,  in  relation  to  the  laige  amount  of  dishon- 
ored  bills  that  had  gone  back  to  all  the  colonies. 

This  slight  amelioration  of  the  price  of  money  had  imparted  a  little  more  ani- 
mation in  the  produce  markets,  and  breadstufls  were  firm  and  advancing,  while 
more  activity  was  apparent  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Buyers  for  many 
European  markets  had  increased  their  purchases,  and  the  tendency  of  cotton  was 
lo  increase  in  consumption  and  price  until  the  arrival  of  the  Cambria  with 
accounts  of  increasing  crops  depressed  the  market. 

The  news  was  regarded  in  a  favorable  light  in  New  York,  with  respect  to  cot- 
ton, and  holders  teemed  more  di<«posed  to  consider  that  the  low^est  prices  had  been 
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reached.    The  decline  has  certainly  been  very  great  in  this  market,  haTins;  been 
weeklj  as  follows,  since  the  highest  point,  Sept  15 : — 

PRICES  OP  COTTON  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Dat$  Inferior      Chod  and     Middling  and  MiddUn^Jittir   FvXbiffaxr 

ordinary     good  middling     and /atr        agoodfair 
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.    10,l-4al0-12        10,&-8all  ll,l-4all,a4       lSal2,1.2  12,34al3,l>2 

9,1.2al0  10,1.4al0,&^  10,34all,M  ll,1.2al2,1.8        12,14al3 
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This  immense  fall  in  price  has  been  sustained  with  great  firmness  by  the  trade, 
not  more  than  two  firms,  one  German  and  the  other  French,  having  been  obliged 
to  suspend.  The  decline  is  to  be  ascribed  as  well  to  the  money  pressure  in  the 
New  York  market  as  to  the  adverse  state  of  the  Lancashire  operations.  The 
prospect  of  the  coming  year  would  seem  to  be  of  continued  agricultural  prosperity. 
If  the  demands  of  ^gland  are  not  quite  so  great  for  the  better  sorts  of  train, 
neither  is  the  supply  in  the  United  States  jprobablv  so  ample.  That  Ireland  will 
require  all  the  com  that  she  can  pay  for,  is  doubtless  true ;  and  large  sales  of  that 
grain  will  probably  be  made  at  remunerating  prices,  more  particularly  that  the 
high  freights  of  last  year  stimulated  such  an  increase  in  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion,  both  internal  and  external,  as  greatlv  to  diminish  the  cost  of  sending  to 
market  It  must  be  remembered,  that  on  the  1st  February  1849,  the  com  duties 
in  England  were  entirely  to  cease  by  the  law  of  1845.  The  teoiporarv  suspension 
of  the  duties  which  took  place  last  year,  was  to  continue  until  March,  1848.  The 
jvesent  parliament  will  discuss  the  question  whether  a  low  uniform  duty  will  be 
imposed  from  March  1848  to  Febraary  1849,  or  whether  the  abolition  shall  take 
place  in  March. 


AfiBICVLTintE  An  lIUiniFACTIJtSS  SOIITH  AND  WEST. 

1.     ClTLTVRB  OF  SVOAR-CANf;. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esa: 

Ik  you/  Jtme  number  you  notice  a  communication  to  the  "  Planters'  Ban- 
ner," signed  "Agricola,"  aiid  appear  to  censure  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
written.*  As  the  author  of  the  article  referred  to,  I  must  excuse  its  spirit  of 
satire  by  the  statement  Uiat  I  was  then,  and  am  now,  unacquainted  with  the 
writer  cMf  the  article  commented  on;  and  in  examining  the  positions  assumed,  I 
was  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  to  guard  my  brother  planters  against  what 
I  conceived  to  be  its  errors.  If  in  the  prosecution  of  this  motive  I  have  allowed 
my  zeal  to  outran  my  discretion  or  lipense,  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  the  reasons 
assigned,  as  well  as  on  account  of  m^  dialectical  desuetude  and  ignorance, 
which  may  have  caused  the  "  fault  unwilling."  I  place  too  high  an  estimate  on 
the  value  of  well^^nsidered  and  well-written  articles  on  Agriculture,  and  parti- 

'We  are  obliged  to  '*  Agricola"  for  the  present  paper,  and  receive  his  explana- 
tions. If  our  strictures  have  had  the  efiect  of  bringing  him  out  again,  they  have 
not  been  lost.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have  him  for  a  frequent  correspondent, 
and  are  sure  that  the  public  will  be  of  the  same  mind.    Ed. 
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nilarly  on  the  sulyect  of  our  pecuHar  Smithern  agriadiure^  (such  as  the  one 
'referred  to  undoubtedly  is)  to  do  any  thing  in  a  sspirit  of  mere  wantonness  to 
^discourage  the  very  lew  able  and  willing  contributors.  I  hope  with  this  amende 
to  make  my  ])eace<weth  you  .and  your  correspNjndent;  but  should  a  larking  di^^ 
content  remain  in  the  mind  of  the  latter,  1  will  herewith  ^ive  him  whereon  lo 

-'^xhaust  .his  spleen — proinisijig  to  take  his  heaviest  blow&  in.^ood  part,  and  as  a 

•SK'ce.88ary  atonement  for  sinning. 

I  conceive  the  mu«h-lauded  plan  of  co^'ering  under  the  cane  tops  through  tlic 

senlire  course  of  the  cane's  gron'th  as  plants  amd  rattoons,  k>he  of  doubtful  value 
on  stiff  cla^s,  the  only  soil  to  which  my  experience  applies.    The  .evil  is,  that  the 

•covered  blades  and  stalks  in  wet  seasons  retain  so  much  water  as  to  4'ender  <i 
erop  on  the  land  impossible,  going  far  to  unsuit,  for  3'ean9,  the  soil  Tor  itsdii^hest 
possible  productiveness,  the  natural  result  of;  a  long  retained  superfluity  ©f  water 

*on  soil  the  texiure  of  which  makes  waier.its  greatest  enemy. 

I  pro}X)se  instead  to  bum  the  tops  off  after  the  first  crop  from  plant  cane,  leaving 
.the^ashes  as  the  only  compensation  to  the  soil  for.  ihe  years'  subtracted  fertility. 
^In  taking,  oft'  the  second  crop  or  first  year's  mttoon,  JL  Ai\ake  eacli  cane  cutter  lay 

Jiis  top  smoothly  in  the  centre  between  the  rows,  each  man  on  his  lefl,  and  butts 

.  uppermost,  that  they  may  be  killed  by  the  winter  frosts,  and  prevented  from  ger- 
minating.   Immediately  after  sugar-making,  I  turn  on  the  tops  so  placed,  and 

.'Subsequently  regulated  if  necessary,  two  heavy  furrows  of  a  four-mule  plough — 
and  having  carefully  opened  the  ditches  through  the  land,  leave  it  in  that  condi- 
tion until  I  have  completed  my  cane  planting,  when  I  throw  out,  with  a  similar 
plough,  the  intervening  land  and  the  stubble  it  contains,  thereby  perfecting  the 

■  ridge  for  the  reception  of  corn.  The  com  roots  penetrating  the  soil  superficially, 
and  being  placed  high  on  the  ridge — ^any  superfluous  moisture  retained  by  the 
lops  being  dra^Ti  ofl'  by  the  now  free  water  conduit  between  the  rows — the'land 

■  will  produce  finely.  The  next  spring,  leaving  corn-stalks,  pea»-vines,  &c.  on  the 
surface,  the  former  being  cut  do"wn  and  cut  up  with  the  hoe,  I  open  the  com- 
ridge,  and  without  other  ploughing,  place  my  seed  cane  immediately  over  a  now 
thoroughly  rotted  manure  pile,  cultivating  subsequently,  as  ttswal^  or  rather  as  I 

■  am  in  the  habit  of  doing,  tharmghly. 

I  thus  establish  a  three  years*  succession  on  the  land,  two  of  which  are  of 

cane;  and  avoiding  the  clogged  and  difficult  cnhivation,*  and  the  consequent 
dammed  water  of  tne  second  year  of  the  rotation  of  the  present  practice,  I  secure 
an  early  planting  of  cane,  and  a  suflident  fertHityrlrhepe,  lothe  soil.  On  that 
portion  ot  the  first  year's  rattoonland  from 'Which  my  seed^ane  is  taken,  I  plant 
potatoes — any  ofhcr  crop -will  do  :as  well,  -if  there  be  aneflieT  of  equal  value — 

"whichieaves  a  large  -green  debris  for  turning  under  and  afrtbsequently  planting 
over. 
I  know-  next  to  nothing  of  the  processes  necessarv  on  sandy  soils.    This  I 

•remark :  that  writers  whom  [presume  to  live  on  sandy  soils,  and  who  are  able 

•advocates  of  the  fashionable  method  introduced — as  I  have  understood — by  Mr. 

'Samuel  Packwood,  are  quite  as  strenuous  advocates  of 'thorough  drainage;  but 
by  pursuing  the  plan  now  in  vogue,  are  they  not  annulling  the  advantages  they 
derive  from  good  drainage,  and,  as  Franklin  says  in  '  Poor  Richard,'  "paying 
too  dear  for  their  whistle  1"  I  think  so— and  deem  that  the  plan  I  lay  down  foe 
their  consideration  has  great  advantages,  not  the  least  of  "which  is  the  early 

4)lanting  of  their  cane,  and  the  consequent  early  stooling  and  early  maturity  m 

.their  crop. 

AGRICOLA. 
St.  Mary's,  (near  Pattorsonville,)  Dec.  1,  1847. 


II^TIffi  CHEROKBE  ROSE— Hosa  LffiTigata,  ^(Xirhx.) 

AND   HEDGING   IJ*    THE  l^OUTH.  4 

Toe  suggestions  or~the  following  letter  have  been  anticipated  by  us.  'We 
have,  from  the  beginning  of  eur  work,  given  to  AriRicrLTURK*a  prominent  place, 
•as  the  various  numbers  will  evince.  The  subject  has  a  permanent  head  in'the 
•'Review,  which  it  would  please  us  to  have  occupied  by  the  correspondence  of  our 
planters.    We  are  indebted  no  the  writer  for  his  cemplimentarjr  notice  of  our 
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.i;boTs,  and  his  well- wishes  in  our  bebalf.  It  is  too  tnie  that  the  South  has  been 
iuditferent  to  Agricultural  knowledge,  and  that  no  periodical  has  hitherto  been 
su>tained,  devott-ni  exclusively  toils  prosecution.  The  cardinal  motive  with  Uf, 
in  establishing  the  Rbtikw,  was  the  elucidation  of  all  the  gbbat  principles  ok 
'FRiitiRCss,  in  every  department  of  practical  life.  Commerce,-*^  a  general  tenn, 
will  include  them  all — and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  could  be  -selected.  It  is  this 
tli2.t  brinjr.s  the  con.nuner  to  the  doors  of  the  producer.  .They  oould  not  otherwise 
fueet.  Fur  this  the  plough  is  set  in  action — the  t^pindie  moves — the  canals,  the 
railroads  and  shipping  are  constructed,  l^ke  consumer  mvst  fje  supplied:  and  it  is 
i.!ike  the  interest  of  consumer,  producer  and  intenneditte  man,  merchant,  that 
^.U  the  complicated  machinery- i)e  understood,  and  eachdiusion  brought  imdttT 
cistinct  observation.    Enrroa. 

J.  D.  B.  Dk  Bow,  a*q: 

Treatise  after  treatise  has  been  written  and  published  upon  the  waste  of  tira- 
.*»er  in  the  common  rail  fence,  where  timber  is  yet  to  be  had  for  such  a  purpose; 
elaborate  estimates  made  of  the  yearly  cost  of  such  fences,  in  time,  labor  and 
•toaterial ;  and  endless  suggestions  <as  to  the  best  substitute  to  be  employed  in. 
-^Jflerenl  parts  of  the  country.    Some  pr&pese  dry  stene  walls— <ihan  which  there 
oun  be  no  better  lence,  where  the  materials  exist.    Others,  descantin?  upon  the 
I'eaaties  of  an  English  landscape,  in  which  the  neatly-kept  he(}«res  oi  hawthorn 
-♦'-•cupyso  prominent  and  ornamental  a  place,  propose  its  introdtwfion  here  for 
<ahat  purpose,  and  quote  the  directions  of  Engll!<h  authors  for  propagating  and 
planting  il.    Some,  again,  aware  of  this  having  been  repeatedly  tried,  and  with- 
out saccess  pioportioned  to  the  cost,  point  out  the  adaptation  of  different  native 
^wthoms,  the  crab-apple,  honey-locust,  osage  orange,  &c.,  to  different  portions 
of  our  extensive  and  varied  conntrv.    Then  we  have  ditches  and  sod  walls,  antl 
j>atent  w<»den  fences  of  many  kinds,  for  the  prairie  regions,    and,  last  of  aH, 
we  have  it  pn^posed,  and  earnestly  and  ably  adyooated  by  the  editor  of  the 
American  AgricuUnrist  and  his  correspondents,  to  do  away  with  fences  entirely, 
M-verv  farmer  housing  and  feeding  his  stock,  or  herding  them  on  his  pastures. 

We  have  seen  the  substantial  stoTte  dykes  of  Scotland,  and  others  after  the  same 
m<idel  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  in  Kentucky;  the  beautiful  hedges 
.'  f  hawthorn,  crab-apple,  holly,  beech,  ^.,  in  England  and  elsewhere;  and  close 
-■ijpies  of  these  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  reared,  planted  and  kept  in 
^»racr»by  a  great  expenditure  ef  labor;  excellent  hedges  of  the  Osage  orange  in 
•4  )hio  and  in  Pennsylvania;  the  utter  failures  at  fencing  in  tiie  prairies  of  the 
West,  with  sod  walls  and  ditches;  and  we  have  tried  our  hand  at  almost  all  of 
these,  in  turn,  and  at  every  variety  of  wooden  fence,  from  the  last  patent  Yankee 
.  invCTition,  to  the  substantial  post  and  rail  of  cypress. — But  in  no  country  have 
we  seen  a  fence  of  any  kincl  so  <idmirably  adanted  to  the  climate  and  existing 
•a^'aie  of  things— so  cheaply  obtained  and  easily  kept  in  order — so  permanent, 
••rticient  and  substantial,  or  more  thoroughly  tested,  than  the  Cherokee  Rome 
-ifF.Doe.    Many  years  have  elapsed  since  this  plant  was  first  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  fencing  in  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia,  and  in  Adams  and  Wilkin- 
son counties,  Mississippi.    Excellent  fences  of  'it  have  there  existed  for  a  sufii- 
<ient  length  of  time  to  nave  led  to  its  universal  use  in  the  Southern  States;  yet 
in  many  parts  of  those  very  districts,  though  fimber  has  become  extremely 
^•arce,  heaging  is  bat  little  thought  of — and  elsewhere  it  is  almost  unknown. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  rare  instance. in  the  ilistopy  of  Southern  Agriculture, 
.  and,  indeM,  of  the  agriculture  of  the  world.  Farmers  are  proverbially  slow  in 
^JlioptiI^^  improvements — some  from  indifference,  others  worn  a  contempt -for 
theoretical  and  book-farming — terms  freely  used,  when  any  thing  out  of  the  old 
track  is  pioposed — and  not  a  few  lYom  ignorance.  It  has  been  tnily  said,  that 
the  apotnegm  got  up  in  the  days  of  ignorance  and  maintained  by  her  cKildren 
fver  since— "  To  plant  well,  is  better  than  io  theorize  well"— has  been  "anin- 
<n]nient  of  more  mischief  than  any  two-edged  sword,"  and  of  incalculable  dis- 
advantage to  the  agriculture  of  the  South.  "  Modest  merit  too  often  shrinks  be- 
lt re  it.    Let  it  be  asserted,  and  assened  without  the. fear  of  contradiction,  (says 
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the  same  writer— J.  E.  Jenkinis,  in  the  SmUMem  AgricuUmrid.  rol.  7,  p.  174)  that 
tAeary  is  the  tndpiencv  of  ail  acts,'  that  the  first  clod  of  eartli  that  was  erer  de- 
signedly broken  for  the  introduction  of  seed  with  the  intention  of  reaping  its 
production,  was  the  effect  of  s^ulation  and  of  mental  arrangement.  To  be 
able  to  speculate,  proves  a  scrutmizing  faculty ;  and  to  theorize  to  success,  the 
highest  mental  endowment"  He  remarks,  fuither:  "It  is  easy  for  the  most  ig- 
norant clod-hopper  to  call  himself  a  planter,  and  no  theorist — as  if  he  thereby 
conferred  upon  nimself  some  honorable  distinction,  whilst  he  heaped  upon  the 
head  of  his  neighbor — whose  mind  eludidated  his  practice,  and  who  is  not  un- 
willing that  the  world  should  share  with  him  whatsoever  of  good  he  can  impart, 
—coals  of  fire  and  molten  lead." 

Strong  language  this,  yet  how  true !  No  improvement  is  proposed,  no  new 
thing  introduced  to  the  planting  world,  without  meeting  with  severe  checlqi  firom 
self-sufficient  ignorance.  It  is  on  record  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  as  a  staple 
crop,  and  those  who  sought  to  introduce  it,  were  included  in  the  same  sneering 
remark — "a  fit  crop  for  a  petty  farmer,  but  not  for  a  planter."  HorizonUU 
plowing  and  the  stde-hill  duck  or  guard-drain^  are  most  valuable  instances  of 
"  theorizing  to  success,"  and  require  a  mind  of  but  verv  moderate  calibre  to  com- 
prehend their  advantages.  Yet  the  first  was  adopted  slowly^,  and  not  until  whole 
States  had  been  almost  ruined  by  the  old  method  of  plowing  up-and-down  hill, 
aad  is  even  now  unknown  in  many  districts.  The  latter^-the  ffuard-dndn,  or 
side-hill  ditch— is  as  yet  a  thinff  imneard-of  by  ninety-nine  in  a  nundred  of  the 
hill-planters  of  the  South;  or,  if  attempted,  without  a  correct  knowledge  of  those 
principles  without  which  incalculable  narm,  instead  of  good,  is  done.  Yet  this 
most  perfect  preventive  to  the  washing  away  of  the  suiiace  soil  and  the  forma- 
tion of  gullies,  has  been  known  and  practised  with  complete  success;  and  full 
explanations  df  the  principles  upon  which  they  should  be  laid  out,  and  directions 
for  the  work,  have  been  published  manj  years  ago.  And  even  plantations  near- 
est to  others  completely  protected  in  this  way  from  washing,  are  being  washed 
into  gullies,  and  losing  what  little  soil  is  left  to  them,  without  a  judicious  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  prevent  it.  And  thus  it  is  with  many  other  improve- 
ments of  equal,  or  even  greater,  value. 

Much  of  this  might  be  remedied  by  means  of  an  ably  conducted  Southern 
Journal  of  Agp^cnlture,  through  which  those  farmers  willing  to  impart  the  bene- 
fits of  their  experience— of  their  "  theorizing  to  success" — ^may  be  mduced  to  do 
so,  sustained  by  the  countenance  and  support  of  a  well-informed,  judicious  Edi- 
tor, against  the  sneers  of  folly,  or  detractions  of  envy  and  ignorance. 

To  you,  my  dear  Sir,  we  must  look  for  a  SotUkrwestem  Jowmal  of  AgricuUure. 
You  have  established  the  Commercial  Review  upon  a  permanent  footing,  and 
under  disadvantages  and  trials  of  which  no  one  can  form  a  conception  who  has 
not  gone  through  the  like— and  stand  forth  the  able  advocate  of  the  commerce, 
and,  incidentally,  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  South.  You  are  giving,  each  month, 
increased  interest  and  value,  with  increased  size,  to  the  Review.  You  already 
include,  as  remarked,  the  subject  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  improvement; 
so  it  is  doubtful  whether  another  and  distinct  periodical,  devoted  solely  to  that 
interest,  great  though  it  be,  could  be  sustained.  Nor  would  it  be  good  policy  to 
attempt  it.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  advisable  to  appropriate  a  separate  and  suffi- 
cient space  in  each  month's  Review,  to  Agriculture  and  the  Sciences,  and  inter- 
ests immediately  connected  therewith — ^thus  offering  additional  inducements  to 
the  planting  community  to  sustain  the  Review,  not  only  by  their  subscriptions, 
but  by  their  pens  1  Be  assured  it  would.  Think  of  it  We  have  heara  the 
plan  suggested,  more  than  once,  by  the  friends  of  the  Review. 

The  following  essay  is  offered  you  for  the  proposed  department— or  as  you 
may  please — with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  you  and  to  your 

readers.  

'  I  am,  &c.,  yours,  THOMAS  AFFLECK. 

"THE  CHEROKEE  ROSE." 

At  page  461,  of  vol.  1,  of  Terry  &  Gray's  Flora  of  North  America,  will  be 
found  the  following  description  of  the  plant  named  as  the  subject  of  this  article. 
It  is  there  classed  amongst  the  "  naturalized  species." 

"  Rosa  {^rae^oto— (Michx.):  very  glift)rous;  branches  armed  with  very  strong, 
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often  geminate  carved  prickles;  leaves  three-  (sometimes  five-)  foliate;  leaflets 
cariaceonB,  shiring,  sharply  serrate;  stipules  setaceous,  deciduous;  flowers,  soli- 
ttury,  terminal ;  tune  of  the  calyx  ovoia,  muricate,  with  long,  prickly  bristles. 
MitkxJjL.  1.,  r.  295;  Ea.  sk.  1.  p.  566.  R.  Sinica,  AU,  Ken/w.,  (Ed.  3,)  3.  p.  261 ; 
Bai,  Miig.,  t.  2^^;  lAndiJ  JRos.  p.  127,  t.  6,  and  bat.  veg.  t  1922;  mAot  lAttn. 
R.  nivea,  Dl  kmi.  Monsp.,  ^  prodr.  2.  p.  598.  R.  hjrstrix,  Lindl.  JRos.,  t.ll;  D. 
C.  I,  c.  R.  Cherokeensis,  Donn^  cs.  R.  temata,  Pair,  ex  D.  C.  R.  trifoliata, 
Base.  8.  Carolina  I  to  Louisiana !  cultivated  in  gardens  and  extensively  natu- 
ralized. April. — Stem  with  long  flexible  branches,  capable  of  being  trained  to  a 
great  length.  Flowers  verv  large,  white. — ^This  evergreen  species  has  been  cul- 
tivated for  many  years  in  the  Southern  States,  under  the  name  of  Cherokee  Rose. 
U  is  doubtless  of  Chinese  origin;  but  as  it  is  not  the  R.  Sinica  of  Linnanis,  we 
eootinue  to  use  the  name  of  Michaux,  which  is  several  years  older  than  the 
second  edition  of  the  Hortns  Kewensis.  According  to  Elliott,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  hedges.  It  is  certainly  too  tender  to  endure  the  winter  of  the  Northern  States ; 
hence  the  plant  from  Lake  Huron  referred  to  this  species  by  Mr.  Borrer,  in 
Hooker's  Flora,  must  be  very  diflerent." 

Thus  far  for  the  Botanist  To  the  Farmer  we  will  ofier  a  more  easily  under- 
abwd  description. 

But  first  as  to  the  foreign  origin  of  this  valuable  plant  Messers.  Torrey  & 
Oray,  who  are  high  authority,  speak  positively  on  this  point  Prince,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Roses,  states  it  to  oe  a  native  of  Persia,  but  does  not  give  his 
authority.  Its  appearance  and  habit  are  foreign ;  yet  we  would  gladly  identify 
it  as  a  native,  and  think  it  quite  probable  that  it  is  so— and  oflTer  the  following 
statements  in  support  of  that  opinion : 

The  December  (1831)  number  of  the  4th  volume  of  the  Southern  Agricultur- 
ist, (Charleston,  S.  C, — a  most  valuable  journal,  now,  alas!  no  more)  contains 
one  of  the  (previously)  unpublished  manuscripts  of  the  late  Stephen  Elliott, 
"  upcHi  the  culture  of  the  Cherokee  or  nondescript  Rose  as  a.  hedging  plant,"  in 
which  occurs  the  following  passage : 

^<The  history  of  this  plant  is  obscure.  It  was  cultivated  ]Kfore  the  Revolution 
by  the  late  Nathaniel  Hall,  Esq.,  at  his  plantation,  near  Savannah  river,  and 
having  been  obtained  from  thence  and  propagated  as  an  ornamental  plant,  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Telfair,  and  the  Messrs.  Gibbons*  of  Sharon  of  Beach  Hill,  under 
Uie  name  of  the  "  Cherokee  Rose."  It  is  probable  that  it  was  originally  brought 
down  from  our  mountains  by  some  of  the  Indian  traders.  JVu*.  Kin,  a  most 
indefifctigable  collector  of  the  plants  of  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  a  very 
worthy  and  honest  man,  assurai  me  that  he  had  found  this  rose  on  or  near  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  in  Tennessee.  Michaux  met  with  it  in  the  gardens  in 
Georgia,  and  perceiving  it  was  an  undescribed  plant,  he  introduced  it  into  the 
gardens  near  (jharleston  as  a  nondescript  Rsse.  Hence  it  has  obtained  in  that 
neighborhood  the  popular,  but  absurd,  name  of  "the  Nondescript"  In  Georgia, 
it  has  always  retained  the  name  of  the  "  Cherokee  Rose." 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  American  Farmer--that  pioneer  journal,  to  which, 
with  its  veteran  editor,  J.  S.  Skinner,  we  are  indebted  for  more  than  the  non- 
leading  portion  of  ihe  farmers  of  the  present  day  have  any  idea  of— at  page  118, 
is  a  communication  signed  "  Wm.  W.  Andenon,  Statesburg,  S.  C,  June  16, 
IS20,"  from  which  we  quote  in  supnort  of  the  same  opinion:  "  This  is  a  native 
plant,  and  has  been  generally  calleo,  in  South  Carolina,  nondescript.  It  is  now 
more  properly  Imown  by  the  name  of  Cherokee  Rose,  on  account  of  its  being 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  tract  of  country  inhabited  by  the  Chero- 
kee Indians.'^ 

We  have  no  facts  of  our  own  to  ofier — ^but  think  the  above  views  so  clear  and 
positive,  that  they  may  safely  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  hope  that  the  Chero- 
fayltoee  may  prove  to  be  indigeneus  to  the  South,  and  not  an  exotic. 
^^lie  Itosa  ItecigcUa  is  an  evergreen,  ^proaching  to  a  vine  in  its  habit  of 
siowth;  the  leaves  are  very  dark  men  and  beauUfully  glossy,  or  shining — 
hence  its  specific  name.  Its  long  and  strong  shoots  are  completely  covered  with 
stoat  and  very  sharp  prickles,  curved  backwards.  The  wcod  soon  acquires  a 
l^aTitiT»*HM  which  prevents  its  being  browsed  upon  by  any  kind  of  stock — though, 
dvring  a  hard  winter,  cattle  and  sheep  will  pick  off  the  leaves,  without  injury  tg 
the  plant  The  blossoms,  which  appear  very  early  in  the  spring,  in  vast  numliers, 
are  lai^e,  single,  and  of  a  peculiarly  clear  and  pure  white.    The  flexibility  of 
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the  lon^  .shoots  allows  of  their  bein«:  laid  up  into  any  fonn  or  position  that  may 
bo  desired ;  and  as  they  readily  take  root  when  layered,  weak  placet)  iu  a  h&d^i 
are  quiicklv  and  permanently  .Mrengtliened :  and  tliou^rh  inclined,  it' neglected,  •••  • 
run  wild,  it  bears  the  knile  and  shears  well,  and  can  readily  be  reduced  as:ain  t> 
order  whenever  desired..  "We  have  seen  hedpres  ol'  it  occupying  a  space  of  twenty 
tbet,  and  Iromjlitteen  to  eighteen  feet  high — picturesque  objects  in  the  landscape, 
but  bad  niarks  oC  neat  fanning^ 

W«  would  commend  this  plant  for  hedging  for  the  following  reasons:  f  jr. 
beauty,  strength,  permanency,  facility  of  propagation  and  culture,  freedom  froni. 
disease  and  from  ij^jury  by  stock  or  insects,  peculiar  adaptation  to  our  climat ' 
and  wants,  and  to  larms  cultivated  by  negroes,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  forms 
%t  per&ct  and  substantial  fence,  the  exemptioniof  such  fences  from  destntctiou  by 
lkr«idental  fires,  and  the  facilities  it  otters  the  planter,  of  forming  permanent, 
enclosures  without  exhausting  his  .supply  of  timber. 

[to   be   COXTIPfUED   IX   OCR  UiEXT. j;  . 
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The  anne^d  letter  was. sent,  we  are  sure,  without  any  disposition  on  the  part" 
of  the  writer,  ^t  Brashear,  for  Its  publication.    We,  however,  take  the  libeny 
— a  sort  of  editonal  one— in  thib*  instance  of  giving  it  to  the  public,  assured  that  it. 
it  can  effect  good  the  author  will  not  object    The  experience  of  our  intelligent 
planters  Is  worth  a  great  deal  and  should  be  freely  given  to  each  other.     We 
liave  often  invited  them  and  still  in^dte  ^them.to  fill  a  department  in  our  Revie'w;- 
with  their  correspondence-— ^Editor, 

I  hope  your -valuable  work  will  be  suMaifted  to  the  full  remuneration  of  your- 
self for  your  labor  and  enterprise ;  as  I  am  sure  your  patrons  will  insure  an- 
ample  reward  for  the  pittance  they  contribute  individually.    I  have  seen  with- 
pleasure  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  our  important  staple  of  sugar,  and: 
although  you  may  sonietimes  be  deceived  by  those  who  think  they  have  made 
imp<:)rlant  discoveries  in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar,' yet  ever)'  inves- 
tigation leads  as  to  the  correction  of  errors,  of  which  rbelie\Tf  there  are  more  in  • 
the  management  of  the  cane  crop  than  any  other  staple  produced  in  the  countrv 
And  whyl    It  is  because  the  cane,  in  my  opinion,  possesses  a  charav.^r  svi  gmerif, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  closest  observation  for  tweniy-five  years  has  baffled  the  ■ 
sagacity  of  the  most  experienced  planters  in  the  countr>' ;  and  aH  who  speak  in  can-- 
dor  admit  that  the  oharacter  of  the  cane  plant  is  still  a  mystery.    The  succe.«4s  of  one 
|>lanter,  who  this  vear  succeeds  upon  some  innovation  which  he  has  made  ou-* 
tjrmer  plants,  fills  liim  with  the  hope  that  he  has  found  cmt  the  great  secret  iu 
making  acanecn)p,  and  behold  the  next  year  the  same  process  is  im  entire  failun-, 
— and  thus  have  our  hopes  risen  and  fallen,  during  lay  experience  of  twentj'-fivf 
years.    Sugar  planters  nave  run  into  extremes  in  their  changes  generally.    For 
many  years  they  planted  too  close :  on  finding  that  wider  planting  succeedefi 
better,  they  extended  it  too  wide — fn>m  fourfeet  they  have  gone  to  eight  in  nianv 
instances.    New  and  rich  lands  admit  of  the  greatest  distance,  and  thus  the  cane 
shows  one-of  its  peculiarities:    If  ^-^ou  put  a  short  quantity  of  seed  on  old  slow 
land,  the  cane  will  be  backward,  no  matter  what  the  season  may  be,  it  will  never- 
advance  upwards  until  it  has  filled  the  ground  so  as  to  shade  if  at  the  ba.se,  and 
this  in  a  pliant  that  requires  so  much  beat  to  mature  if,  is  another  enigma  not 
easily  solved.    Some  .seasons  I  have  known  water  to  stand  around  cane  for  weeks** 
at  a  time,  in  midsummer,  and  still  the  cron  was  luxuriant  and  fine ;  and  other 
seasons  I  have  known  it  entirely  destroyed  with  a  less  duration  of  the  water  ' 
about  its  roots.    But  who  would  suppose,  but  he  who  kows  tte  fact,  that  roots 
of  cane,  small  and  delicate  in  appearance^  would  penetrate  three  or  four  feet  in 
in  the  hardest  soil  we  have.  This  I  discovered  many  years  ago- from  a  deep  giil- 
ley  being  washed  through  a  cane  field  on  the  side  of'a  hill  on  Belleisle.   And  to  • 
this  peculiarity  of  cane  root  penetrating|  the  hard  soil  I  attribute  the  suc^ 
csssfui  growth -ot*  cane  surrounded  by  water  after  the  roots- havsc  entered  ic  solitU 
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eiph.  where  thje  water  is  excla4!?<i,  but  would  neccsarily  h?  drawn  by  f)ie  >ain  v 
witec  coming  in  contact  bel'ore  the  ro«:)Ls  liiui  buried  thtMn>elve.H  in  iJi*f.>nI  ii.>:. 
peaecrable  by  water. 

I  do  not  wwh  to  tire  you  with  thit*  scrawl,  but  have  only  to  add  that  vft?  hav j 
m  tie  to  leara  oa  this  subject  than  we  have  at  present  actiuired. 
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L— .IIOLLX  SPRJNUS    AND   MCMPHja  RAJLBOAD. 

Holly  Sprinus,  MLsa.,  Nk>vember  10th,  IdilT . 

J.  IX  B.  De  Bow  E^a.— 

I  am  much  plea.<»ed  to  see  the  ability  with  which  you  advocate  the  const nicti.jn. 
of  railways  throuj»h  the  planting  States,  in  the  Couimercial  Review.  1  hope  v«»u 
vill  continue  to  do  so  until  the  citizens  of  the  South  and  SoutK-west  shall  aM-akeii 
tj  their  own  interest  and  this  public  welfare.  I  hojK*  every  planter  and  commec- 
cial  man  throughout  th£  planting  country,  who  has  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
his  country  and  his  own  at  heart,  may  become  the  readers  of  the  Commercial 
Review. 

Bein^  a  warm  advocate  of  railways  nndde^irin:?  all  should  become  arq,tiainteit 
w^!ih  their  true  merits  and  advantages,  I  wiijh  to  state  a  few  facts  for  your  informa- 
tna;  facts  with,  which,  you  ma^'  or  may  not  be  acquainted,  in  the  ho[>e  that  you 
uixy  interest  the  good  people  ol  your  city  in  a  work  now  in  contemplation. 

In  1936  or  ^7  a  charter  was  gj-anted  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  ccmstrucl  a 
railway  from  Memphis  to  La  Grange,  with  a  branch  to  Somer>'ille,  Tenn.,  the 
1  'Ji^th  of  tlie  laain  branch  being  about  seventy  miles— *the  State  of  Tennessee 
taking  one  half  of  the  capital.  The  great  fault  of  the  charter  was  this,  it  required 
<'a:4  live  miles  of  the  route  to  be  comm».*nced  and  completed  at  the  .same  time; 
tl.  •  c  jasequence  was,  the  road  was  graded  the  whole  distance  or  nearly  so,  and  no 
ptr  beinif  put  into  oj»eration,  the  capital  was  exhausted  land  the  monetary  dirti- 
cultie*  of  1837-^*8  occurring?  about  this  time,  the  work  was  abandoned.  The  grade 
hv  remained  unto  this  day — now  become  firm  and  far  beUer  than  any  new  gratlo 
con  be,  with  very  slight  repairs. 

The  public  mind  has  quite  recently  been  directed  to»the  completion  of  this  work. 
An  application  1ia*  been  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Tenne-ssee,  now  in  session, 
t'J  iucorpofate  the  Holly  Springs  aud  Memphis  Railroad  Company  and  ^ant  i«» 
th*  new  company  tlie  interest  of  the  State  in  the  old  road.  As*  yet  it  has  n«>i 
bi  :)me  a  law,  but  we  have  very  sanguine  hppes  that  it  will  before  the  Legislature 
a.'journs,  when,  it  is  expected  the  interest  of  individual  stockholders  can  be  ex- 
lio^ished  at  a  small  compensation. 

Thij*  being  accompli^hed,  the  new  company  will  commence  with  thirty-five 
inil>?iof  oldgraile,  compact  and  finn,  that  can  be  put  in  full  repair  before  t hi* 
»r.>ri  c)uld  be  received.  The  residue  of  the  distance  to  Holly  Springs,  beinj? 
aU)ut  twenty  miles,  would  be  over  a  very  level  country  of  easy  grade,  crossing 
nj  stream  of  sutficient  magnitude  to  increase  materiallythe  cost  of  construction. 
It  is  estimated  thf  road  would  cost  about  SI 0,0<X1^  per  mile,  making  use  of  that 
T.  or  H.  iron  weighing  fifly-six  pounds  per  yard,  including  depots,  locomotives, 
car*,  etc. 

Let  us  see  what  interest  the  city  of  New  Orleans  has  in  the  completion  of  a 
rail^av  at  such  a  distance  from  her  borders.  Will  you  take  the  map  of  Missis- 
Mppi  and  examine  it  with  me :  the  counties  of  De  Soto,  Marshall,  Tippah,  Ti<h- 
»«iiDgo,  Tunica,  Lafayette.  Panola  and  the  Northern  part  of  Pontotoc,  trade  at 
Wew  Orleans — the  cotton  is  carried  to  Memplus  on  wagons  over  as  bad  roads 
as  any  country  was  ever  cursed  with,  and  lor  a  portion  of  the  year  al)solut»*ly 
inpassable-  for  loaded  wagons.  The  Southern  part  of  Pontotoc  county  with  th-* 
counties  of  Itawaml>a, Chickasaw  and  Monroe  trade  at  Mobile,  transporting  their 
pftJducts  down  the  Tombigbee  river,  which  is  only  navigable  for  two  or  three 
maaths  in  the  year.  These  last  named  counties  contain  some  of  the  l^esl  c<nton 
laai»  ia  the  State.    M&uroe  and  Chickasaw  couuiie*  will,  in  a  few  years,  export 
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more  cotton  than  any  other  three  counties  in  North  Miasissippi.  If  this  then  be 
true,  and  the  facilities  of  railroad  transportation  be  constructed  from  Memphis 
fifty  or  fifty-five  miles  into  the  interior,  m  the  direction  of  those  counties  trading 
at  Mobile,  will  it  not  extend  the  radius  of  trade  with  Memphis  some  fifty  miles 
further  than  now  exist  1  By  doing  this  will  it  not  draw  the  trade  of  the  counties 
above  named  to  Memphis  and  thence  to  New  Orleans,  thus  diverting  it  from  its 

S resent  channel.  The  railroad  completed  from  Memphis  to  Holly  Springs,  the 
outhem  terminus  cannot  long  remam  at  the  latter  place ;  it  will,  sooner  than  we 
now  expect,  be  extended  to  the  waters  of  the  Tomoigbee.  Then  will  New  Or- 
leans grasp  in  its  iron  fingers  the  trade  of  Lowndes,  Octibbeha  and  Noxubee 
counties.  Miss.,  and  the  counties  of  Fayette  and  Pickins,  Alabama,  all  now 
trading  at  Mobile.  The  planters  of  these  counties  would  not  wait  the  raising  of 
die  waters  of  the  Tombigbee,  when  there  existed  an  uninterrupted  railroad  and 
steamboat  communication  to  New  Orleans  at  aU  seasons  of  the  year.  If  this  be 
so  then  is  it  not  true  that  New  Orleans  has  an  interest  in  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Memphis  to  HoUv  Springs.  True  says  the  merchant  of  the  Cres- 
cent City,  extend  the  road  to  Aberdeen  or  Columbus,  and  we  have  an  interest ; 
let  all  such  recollect  that  even  New  Orleans  grew  from  small  beginnings  to  its 
present  size  and  importance,  and  that  a  railway  firom  Memphis  to  Holly  Springs 
IS  only  the  commencement  of  the  beginning. 

If  your  patience  va  not  already  exhausted,  I  will  add  a  few  lines  upon  the  sub- 
ect  of  an  eastern  extension  to  connect  with  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  railroad  at 
Tuscumbia.  You  know  too  well  for  me  to  repeat  it,  that  Memphis  is  but  little 
aorth  of  a  due  west  line  from  Charleston,  and  almostly  directly  west  from  Rome 
^d  the  most  western  terminus  of  the  Georgia  railroad;  fh)m  Rome  to  Gunter's 
landing  on  the  Tennessee  river,  I  supnose  to  be  about  sixty  miles;  from  Tus- 
sumbia.  the  western  terminus  of  the  Decatur  railroad,  to  Holly  Springs,  one 
inndred  and  ten  miles.  These  two  links  of  the  great  chain  completed,  and  we 
fiave  an  uninterrupted  railroad  and  steamboat  communication  from  New  Orleans 
ma  Memphis  to  Cnarleston  and  Savannah,  opening  a  direct  and  speedy  commu- 
lication  with  North  Alabama,  Eai^t  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  the  Carolina?^ 

I  hold  it  to  be  true,  that  railroad  transportation  is  the  cheapest  and  best  now 
known,  if  the  amount  to  be  transported  is  nearly  equal  to  its  capacity.  If  this  is 
40,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  now  exists  steamboat  communication  by  the 
Tennessee  river  with  North  Alabama  and  East  Tennessee.  The  saving  of  insur- 
ince  would  of  itself  more  than  keep  the  road  in  repair,  sa3ring  nothing  of  flie 
saving  of  interest  by  the  more  speedv  transportation.  To  facilitate  communications 
and  cheapen  transportation  should  be  one  great  object  of  the  citizens  of  a  com- 
mercial cuy,  and  thus  extend  the  circle  of  tneir  trade. 

What  benefits  the  commercial  c^v  also  benefits  the  Grower  of  the  product  to 
be  transported — one  is  benefited  by  the  increase  of  trade,  the  other  by  the  decrease 
of  the  value  of  transportation.  The  planter  saves  his  ins>urance,  saves  in  inte- 
rest, saves  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  if  a  stockholder  becomes  in  part 
his  own  carrier,  puts  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  road  in  his  own  pocket,  is 
made  rich  by  the  increase  of  value  of  his  landed  estate  in  havine:  it  brought 
nearer  to  a  great  commercial  market  Then  I  might  notice  the  inducement  to 
imigration,  the  improvement  of  lands,  the  opening  of  roads,  the  erection  of 
manufactories.  But  I  shall  tire  ywx — if  I  have  not  already  done  so.  Pray 
excuse  this  liberty ;  my  only  object  is  to  express  my  satisfaction  of  your  course, 
and,  perhaps,  impart  a  little  information  tluit  may  do  you  no  harm,  in  the  hope 
that  you  may  indiice  the  good  people  of^New  Orleans  to  lend  their  aid  and  in- 
fluence to  a  work  of  so  much  importance,  and  believe  me, 

Dear  Sir,  your  friend  and  well  wisher, 

WM.  GOODMAN. 
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XI. — ^HABBORS  AND  RIYERa. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  vetoed  the  Wisconsin  Impravenunt  Bill 
and  set  out  at  large  his  objections,  in  a  message  to  Congress.  This  constitutes 
another  evidence  of  what  Chancellor  Kent  long  ago  remarked— "The  weight  of 
executive  power  has  been  thrown  daring  a  greater  portion  of  our  history  into  the 
opposite  scale."  We  have,  on  Irequent  occasions,  referred  to  this  whole  discus- 
sion,  particularly  in  our  leadinf  article  c£  September,  1846,  to  which  the  reader's 
attention  is  called,  if  desirous  of  a  further  prosecuticm  of  it. 

The  President's  objections  to  the  bill  before  him  are  founded  upon  the  fact 
that  ii  appropriates  one-half  million  of  dollars  for  "  the  improvement  of  numerous 
harbors  and  rivers  lying  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  several  States  of 
the  Union."  He  considers  such  improvements  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  the 
States,  and  shows  that  during  the  early  portion  of  our  history  they  weie  con- 
ducted by  them,  Congress  in  many  instancy  giving  its  "consent"  to  the  action  ot 
State  Le^latures.    Thus — 

Act,  Rhode  Island,  1790,  tonnage  duty  levied  for  clearing,  etc..  Providence  river. 
"     Massachusetts,  1798,  tonnage  duty  for  improvement  Kennebec  river. 
"     Pennsylvania,  1805,  tonnage  duty  to  improve  navigation  Delaware  river. 
•*     Yirgiaia,  1804-'96,  tonnage  duty  for  improving  navigation  James  river. 
18^,  "  "         "  "         Appomatox  " 

«     North  CaroHna,  1821, "  "         "  "         Abermale  Sound 

"     South  Carolina,  1804,  "  "    building  Marine  Hospital. 

«     Georgia,  1787, 1804,    "  "    clearing  Savannah  river,  etc. 

"     Maryland,  1783-'91-*93,  "  "    improvement  harbor  of  Baltimore,  etc. 

All  of  these  acts  levied  "tonnage  duties"  upon  commerce,  and  Congress  have 
passed  many  acts  giving  its  "consent"  to  these  and  other  State  laws,  the  firat  of 
which  is  dated  1790,  and  the  last  in  1843.  By  the  latter  act  the  "consent"  of 
Congress  was  given  to  the  law  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
laying  a  tonnage  duty  on  vessels  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Baltimore' 
and  continuing  it  in  force  ungl  the  first  day  of  June,  1%0.  ' 

As  this  whole  matter  is  one  which  for  a  loner  time  is  destined  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  country,  we  shall  watch  it  closely,  and  from  time  to  time  present 
the  results  to  our  readers. 

The  progress  ofpdlroads  among  us  is  one  of  the  great  miracles  of  modern  art 
and  civilization,^d  it  is  our  wish  to  present  in  a  summary  form,  each  month 
those  results,  j^ch  are  more  peculiarly  interesting  to  us  at  the  South  and 
West.  An  occasional  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the  raifioad  system  of  our  country 
and  of  the  whole  world. 


III. — Whitney's  pacific  bailroad. 

ToBprojected  road  fh>m  the  North-western  States  to  the  Pacific,  advocated  by 
Mr.  Whitney,  has  increased  its  proselytes,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  resolutions 
lately  sent  to  Congress  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  the  resolution  passed 
by  that  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Whitney  is  now  in  the  Southern  States,  devoting 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  presentation  of  his  scheme  and  securing  cc^ 
operation  in  carrying  it  out  We  are  willing  that  the  matter  have  a  calm  consid- 
eration. 


IV.^-CHABLEBTON  AND  TENNESSEE  BAILROAD. 

An  important  convention  was  held  in  September  last  at  Knozville,  Ten- 
nesne,  to  consider  upon  the  importance  of  a  railroad  connection  between  the 
South  Atlantic  sea  coast  and  the  interior  of  Tennessee.  Col.  James  Gadsden, 
of  Charleston,  made  a  report,  setting  forth  in  strong  language  the  advantages 

you  y     " 
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Y>-hich  he  cjiiceiveJrWere  enjoyed  by  that  city,  as  a  mart  of  trade  and  commerce, 
'It  U  believed,  that  on  a  comparison  of  markets  throuffh  a  long  berics  of  years, 
that  uf  Charleston,  lor  domestic  produce,  will  be  founa  to  have  been  the  most 
steady,  the  most  remunerating,  and  least  subject  to  those  extraordinary  fluctua- 
tions and  vibrations  which  characterize  that  oi  New  Orleans — the  only  reservoir 
of  those  immense  floods  of  produce  which  are  annually  borne  on  the  Mi  sissippi 
t>  its  Levee.  Productions  too  often  do  not  pay  the  expenses  of  transportation. 
Your  committee  regret  that  they  have  no  documents  at  hand,  on  .which  to  institute 
a  comparison  of  markets  for  a  series  of  years,  by  which  they  could  arrive  at  con^ 
elusions  more  certain  than  those  with  which  they  are  now  impres&ed.  A  publi- 
cation  in  one  of  ourpapen  gives  us  a  comparative  exhibit  of  ruhng  prices  between 
New  Orleans  and  Cnarleston  in  September : 


CBARLE8T0N, 

Cotton— from 10  l-4al2  1-2 

Bacon,  shoulders,-  -  -  -      7  l-4a  9 

♦      sides, 8  lAa  9 

"      hams, 9      all 

Com, 70      a75 

Flour, S  6  l-Sa  7 

Rice, 5  1-2  per  100  lbs. 


NEW  ORLEANS. 

Cotton— from 10      al2 

Bacon,  shoulders,  ---  6      a  6  IS 

**       sides, 7      a  7  3-4 

"       hams, 9      alO 

Corn, 50      atiO 

Flour, «  5  l-2a  5  3-4 

Rice, 6  l-2a  6  3-4 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  comparison  was  confined  to  so  few  articles,  though 
it  embraces  many  of  the  leading  productions  of  our  Western  country.  Lard, 
Butter,  and  many  other  smaller  articles,  thoug:h  not  included,  it  is  believed  will 
be  found  to  have  been  in  the  same  proportion  in  favor  of  Charleston.  The 
average  price  of  the  former,  (and  of  ready  sale  at  all  times,)  for  West  India 
demand,  as  well  as  home  consumption,  has  been  from  9  to  12  cents,  and  of  the 
latter,  from  20  to  25  cents.  Fresh  Butter  ^and  railroads  will  always  afford  the 
means  of  Aimishing  it  fresh,)  conmiands  trom  15  to  20  per  cent,  above  the  cur- 
rent reported  rates.  So  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  Western  production  s  may 
ruling  prices  be  shown,  which  hold  out  the  strong^t  stimulants  to  the  people  of 
East  Tennessee,  if  the  barriers  which  now  interpdie  obstacles  to  a  steady  and 
uninterrupted  intercourse  with  Charleston  were  broken  down  by  a  continuous 
railway,  such  as  the  Hiwassee,  the  last  link  in  t^e  chain  remaining  to  be  finished 
— so  certainly  promises.  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  at  the  door  of  Tennessee ; 
ihey  have  brought  their  roads  to  her  very  borders,  and  that  we  may  thow  u  hat 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  confirmation  of  the  views  as  to  time  and  prices, 
we  annex  the  rates  of  freights  from  the  last  tariff  published.  From  Charlesion 
and  Savannah  to  Knoxville,  the  entire  freight,  including  boats  on  the  Tennessee , 
or  wagons  when  the  river  Iklls,  is — 

« 

On  hats,  bonnets,  etc.,  per  foot  measurement, $032 

On  merchandise  generally,  per  100  lbs., 220 

On  sugar,  molasses,  coffee  and  groceries, ..-.  140 

On  flour,  bacon,  pork  and  domestic  productions, 100 

The  average  per  100  lbs.  on  the  above  is,  we  believe, -    SI  53 

The  railroad  freights  to  Dalton 


On  merchandise,  etc.,  per  100  lbs.,  but 140 

On  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  etc ,  per  100  lbs.,  but 80 

On  flour,  bacon,  pork,  etc.,  «     «      ««       « ^ 

If  the  railroad  was  finished  to  Knoxville,  and  the  same  rate  of  ft-eight  charged 
as  on  the  Carolina  and  Gfeoi^gia  roads,  the  entire  freight  to  Knoxville  would  I 

On  merchandise,  etc.,  net  100  lbs., SI  68 

On  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  etc..  per  100  lbs., 96 

On  flour,  bacon,  pork,  per  100  lbs., 84 

Which  would  be  aa  average  per  100  lbs.  of $1  16 
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The  average  freights  on  merchandise,  groceries,  etc.,  from  Baltimore,  by 
Wagous,  to  Kaozvillo,  used  to  be  from  seven  to  eight  dollars  per  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  from  the  best  information  of  which  your  committee  are  in  possession, 
the  average  freight  ria  Richmond,  the  Virginia  Canal,  and  wagons  Irom  Lynch- 
burg, is  about  four  dollars  and  iifiy  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds — about  two- 
thiraB  greater  than  ihe  raiUoad  rates  now  paid. 

The  tariff  of  treights  on  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  railroads,  and  which  are 
likewise  subgact  to  a  heavy  transmit  charge  at  Augusta,  but  which  are  included 
in  the  rates  above,  are  ba^ed  on  the  existing  business,  which  wiU  not  admit  of 
just  remaneration  tor  services  performed  at  any  great  reduction.  But  the  busi- 
ness of  a  railroad  is  unlimited.  Any  amount,  with  adequate  motive  and  car 
power^  (which  constitutes  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  outlay,  compared  with  the 
cost  at  ihe  road-bed,)  can  be  performed  and  freights  can  be  made  to  decline  on 
that  universal  law  of  trade,  by  an  increase  of  busmess.  On  the  Reading  road,  ia 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  cars  are  constantly  employed,  with  inezhau^able  quan- 
tities of  coal,  always  ready  Ibr  transportation,  aod  where  their  locomotives  lose 
no  power,  but  are  always  employed  uj  their  full  capacity,  the  rate  of  fi^ight  has 
been  reduced  to  the  extraordiuary  low  figure  (an4  paying  a  profit)  of  one  cent 
per  ton  per  mile.  At  tlie  same  rate,  a  ion  of  goods  mighyt  be  transported  Irom 
Knoxville  to  Charleston  at  S3  20  per  ton,  or  about  24  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Your  cominittoe  do  not  present  this  statement  to  encourage  the  idea  that  our  South- 
ern railroads  could  be  woriced  profitably  at  these  low  rates,  nor  do  they  believe 
the  conununity  would  desire  less  than  remunerating  prices  for  services  performed ; 
but  they  are  afiered  in  illustration  of  the  vast  capabilities  of  railroads  in  reducing 
chaises,  and  as  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  increased  business  which  would 
necessarily  be  stimulated  by  the  completion  of  the  entire  Une  of  railroad  to 
Knoxville,  would  strongly  induce  and  fully  authorize  the  managers  of  these 
league  roads  (Georgia,  Carolina,  and  Tennessee)  to  lall  on  rates  some  25  or  30 
per  cent  lelow  the  present  ruling  fares. 

In  conclusion  your  committee  can  only  add,  that  under  the  spirit  of  the  age  for 
rapid  railroad  intercommunication,  if  tiiis  section  o£  the  country  will  not  avail 
itself  of  the  vast  benefits  which  thoife  avenues  of  intercourse  proffer,  others  will, 
and  £ast  Tennessee  ma^'  soon  be  surrounded  by  railways,  assne  is  by  the  mouh- 
t  .ins,  which  from  this  city  (Knoxville)  bound  the  horizon  in  every  direction.  But 
}'oar  commitiee  will  not  permit  themselves  to  doubt  but  that  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
vention ci  lS3ti  will  re-animate  tliese  to  whom  this  appeal  is  addre^8ed,  and  that 
M  ith  one  united  e^oit  there  will  be  a  hearty  co-operation  in  making  Knoxville 
one  of  the  environs  of  Cliarleston,  and  the  citixens  of  each  feel  that  they  are  the 
people  of  but  jne  community. 


V. — 8T»   LOt^IS    AND  CINCINNATI   RAILROAD. 

Thb  project  of  connecting  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Cinciimati,  on  the  Ohio, 
by  a  railro^  and  ihus  biiaging  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river  into  communi- 
cation with  the  gfeat  Ukcs,  is  also  in  active  discusi<ion.  A  Convention  at 
indianopolis  passed  the  Ibliowlng  resolutions  upon  the  subject: 

WfleaKAS,  public  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  importance  of 
c  instructing  a  railway  between  the  city  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi  river  and 
Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio,  whereby  in  course  of  time  a  continuous  railway  commu- 
nication will  be  formed  with  }ke  Eastern  Atlantic  cities ;  and  whereas,  the  right 
t^  way  for  such  purpose  has  already  been  granted  by  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  under  liberal  charters  passed  by  the  respective  Legislatures;  and 
wbereas,  the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  Railroad  Company,  created  under  the 
charter  of  the  last  Legislature  of  Indiana,  has  already  been  organized,  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  this  Convention  does  not  doubt  the  practicability  and  ultimate 
completion  cl  this  great  public  improvement,  passing,  as  it  does,  Oirough  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  regions  in  the  world — connecting  the  commerce  of  the 
East  and  West— bringing  into  the  immediate  proximity  the  chief  commercial 
eities  of  the  UnioUi  and  promising  the  richest  returns  for  their  investment  of 
capitaL 

liesohed,  That  a  comntittee  of  seven,  (of  whom  the  President  of  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  one,)  be  appoinied  by  the  chair  to  prepare  and  publish  an  address 
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setting  forth  to  theJcotmtiT  the  character,  importance  and  practicability  of  tMs 
work — the  commercial  ana  agricultursd  resources  of  the  country  through  which 
It  passes— ^e  great  advantages  it  will  secure  to  the  country  and  to  capitalists, 
and  such  other  matters  connected  with  it  as  may  be  of  general  importance,  and 
that  the  same  be  prepared  and  published  at  as  early  a  peiiod  as  possible  after  ihe 
adjournment  of  tnis  convention. 


TI. — ^MOBILE   AND  OCIO  RAILROJID. 

Mr.  Troost,  who  was  appointed  to  survey  the  route  for  a  railroad  from  Mobile 
to  the  Ohio  river,  and  whose  valuable  paper  upon  the  subject  we  published  last 
year,  (though  incomplete,  in  consequence  of  the  author's  not  sending  the  whole 
of  the  manuscript,  as  we  maintain,)ha8  published  a  letter  in  which  he  refers  in 
flattering  terms  to  the  prospect.  We  wish  our  sister  city.  Mobile,  the  most 
imbounded  success  in  this,  her  great  eaterprise.    Mr.  Trooet  Fays : 

The  estimates  which  I  macte  for  grading  the  road,  in  the  pamphlet,  will  be 
greatly  reduced ;  indeed  I  have  no  hesKation  in  expressing  the  belief  that  your 
railroad  can  be  built  in  the  best  manner  for  a  smaller  sum  per  mile  than  any 
other  railroad  in  the  United  States.  The  route,  generally  speaking,  is  level.  It 
abouniU  in  timber  of  the  best  quality.  There  will  be  no  rock  to  encounter,  and 
the  excavations  and  embankments  wiH  be  for  the  most  part  tlm)agh  a  good 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  As  far  as  my  examinations  have  extended,  I  could 
not  wish  for  a  more  level  or  direct  route.  If  the  northern  portions  of  the  line 
will  compare  with  the  southern,  a  railroad  can  be  built  which  will  excel  any 
other  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers,  for  the  reason  that  it  can 
be  constructed  stiraigH  and  kvel^  or  with  a  aescendtng  grade  to  the  point  (Mobile) 
to  which  the  heavy  freight  will  be  transported.  A  very  lively  interest  in  favor  of 
the  road  has  been  expressed  by  the  planters  and  citizens  along  the  line  and  to  the 
west  of  it. 


VII.— CONNECTTON   OF  SEA  BOARD  AND  MODNTAlNS   OF   SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  various  schemes  advocated  in  South  Carolina 
for  the  connection  of  the  sea  boar4  and  interior  with  the  mountains  of  that  State 
and  North  Carolina.  The  Legislature  has  been  invoked  in  aid  of  private  enter- 
prise, but  jarring  views  in  reference  to  routes,  have  excited  an  unfavorable 
influence,  as  far  as  we  can  learn.  A  meeting  lately  held  at  Monticello,  in  Us 
report,  states  the  following  propositions  as  demonstrable : 

1st.  That  the  Broad  river  valley  afibrds  the  best  route  for  a  ralLnoad,  whereby 
to  reach  the  interior  of  the  State  from  Columbia.  I 

2d.  That  the  interest  of  the  Charlotte,  Greenville,  and  Spartanburg  schemes 
would  be  eminently  promoted  by  a  union  crver  our  common  trunk  along  the  valley 
of  said  ifver,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  to  each  would  be  greatiy  less,  whSe  the  good 
of  the  greatest  number  would  be  secured. 

3d.  That  should  the  Legislature  determine  to  apply  any  portion  of  the  "  surplus 
fund,"  in  aid  of  these  several  enterprises,  it  would  be  best  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  one  common  trunk,  along  the  line  indicated  in  Uie  preceding  resolu- 
tions, to  which  they  all  covild  and  would  unite  at  some  point. 

4th.  That  the  Qrepnvilk  Company,  independent  of  any  prospect  of  union  with 
other  companies,  would  promote  its  interest  by  locating  over  ue  Louisville  sur- 
vey, along  the  Broad  river  valley  to  a  point  as  high  as  Cannen's  creek,  if  no  higher. 


VIII.— CONNBCTINO   LINK  RAILROAD. 


We  may  so  entitle  this  toBiL  which  is  proposed  between  Wflmingion  and  Bfan- 
Chester  North  Carolina.    At  tne  Utter  point  it  will  unite  with  the  Kraach  road  to 
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Camden,  S.  C,  and  thence  on  the  Augnsta  Road.  Thus  will  he  united  bjr  one  con- 
tinnoos  chain  of  locomotive  travel  the  extremities  of  our  union.  A  late  number 
•f  the  Rail  Road  Journal  edited  by  our  esteemed  friend,  D.  K.  Minor,  remarks: 

By  examining  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Camden  branch,  which  is  now 
in  course  of  construction,  and  which  will  probably  be  extended  to  Charlotte ;  and 
the  Columbia  branch,  is  now,  and  has  long  been  in  operation,  and  which  will 
h^ond  all  question,  be  extended  to  Greenville,  will  open  to  this  road  an  extensive 
region  of  the  upland  and  most  productive  part  of  South  Carolina;  which,  in 
aiUition  to  the  through  and  way  business,  must  ensure  good  returns  upon  the 
investment ;  and  therefore,  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington 
and  Richmond  have  a  double  mducement  to  give  their  aid  to  this  work,  and 
especially  the  merchants  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  to  whom  a.  vntU  berth  is 
given  by  all  who  go  direct  from  Charleston  to  New  York  by  those  splendid  steam 
packets.  If  the  merchants  of  Piiiladelphia  and  Baltimore  would  secure  the  visits 
«f  Southern  merchants  and  business  men,  /l^mio^  aid  the  people  of  Wilmington, 
and  others  laboring  in  this  enterprise,  to  build  this  road;  thev  must  subscribe  to 
its  stock — they  must  show  that  they  feel  an  iTiierest,  in  its  early  completion — ^they 
must  do  as  BoMton  did  to  draw  business  from  New  York.  Indeed,  tkey  have  the 
same  inducements  {or  aiding  in  this  work  that  Boston  had  in  building  the  West- 
em  road,  and  has  in  constructing  the  Ogdensburgh  and  the  Vermont  roads;  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  Philadelphia  people  have  in  building  the  Central 
road  to  Pittsburgh — viz:  to  make  the  commumcation  easier  with  Philadelphia 
than  with  other  cities, 


IX. — MISnNG  mESOURCSS   OF  NORTH  CAROLIViL 

From  a  late  No.  of  the  **  Mining  Journal,"  New  York,  we  learn  the  following: 

The  Washinton  lead  mine  in  Davidson  county,  cleared,  during  one  year  of  its 
existence,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  on  a  capital  of  oxUy  double  that^amounL 

At  Gold  Hill,  there  are  eight  different  mining  mterests,  averaging  fifty  percent 
«n  their  capital  on  the  yield  of  gold. 

At  Salisbury,  there  is  a  fine  quarry  of  granite,  superior  to  that  of  New  York 
or  New  Hampshire. 

In  Gaston  and  Lincoln  coimties,  there  are  abundant  iron  ores,  and  also  in 
Catawba.    Active  forges  are  in  operation. 

A  fine  bed  of  chalk  exists  near  Lincolnton,  answeringfoppencils  or  paint ;  also 
a  bed  of  limestone  and  a  quarry  of  7ariegated  marble.  Dr.  Burton  has  discovered 
a  vein  of  ^apu  lazuli  of  tne  finest  quality,  said  to  be  the  first  in  America. 

Throughout  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Caldwell,  Rutherford,  Burke,  and 
McDowell,  gold  ores  abound  and  mines  are  worked. 


X. — MINERIL  W£ALTH  OP  MIS80URL 

Dr.  Lewis  Feuchtwanger  gives  us  this  summary  : 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Missouri  has  long  been  proverbial.  The  discovery  of 
lead,  in  1715,  and  the  production  of  9,000,000  pounds,  in*  1846,  must  naturally 
attach  sufficient  importance  t*  this  State.  Latterly^  also,  iron  has  been  made  very 
coospicnous  in  it,  especially  since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  iron  mountains 
ti  Southern  Missouri,  which,  according  to  my  approximate  calculation,  contain 
not  less  thaoi  600,000,000  tons  of  iron  in  their  bowels.  A  short  time  ago,  (1847.) 
a  report  was  made  b^  Dr.  King  on  the  subject  of  erecting  more  fumaeeson  a  new 
locality  on  the  Mississippi  river,  caUed  Birmingham,  and  he  says  that  iron  exists 
in  that  particular  spot  in  great  abundance.  One  ridge,  which  is  called  the  iron 
i(idg€f  contains  an  immense  deposite  of  hydrated  brown  oxide^  averaging  from  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent,  cast  iron,  which  shows  itself  for  several  acres  over  the  summit  of 
she  riage,and  extending  down  its  flanks  on  each  side  to  the  adjoining  ravines, 
vhere  tne  ore  may  be  seen  in  thick  masses. 
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As  reg^ards  iron  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  it  appears  as  plenty  there  as  coal  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  wherever  it  is  situated,  appeant  to  lay  in  such  huge  masses, 
like  the  coal  mines  in  Manch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania.       * 

Next  to  iron  is  copper  of  great  importaisce  to  tlie  State  of  Missouri.  Large 
tracts,  containing  this  valuable  ore,  have  been  discovered  on  Current  river ;  and 
on  Merrimac  river,  and  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  State,  ver)'  good  veins  of  cop- 
per have  been  di«$covered,  and  wrought  to  some  advantage.  In  Jefferson  coun^% 
a  very  good  prospect  of  copper  mines  may  be  seen. 

Cobalt,  is  an  ore  of  no  less  importance  than  the  former.  It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  black  oxide  and  sulphuret,  and  is  found  either  in  thin  layers,  in  lead  mines, 
accompanying  the  dnpvM^  {carbonate,)  or  in  connection  with  manganese,  which 
is  found  to  contain  thie  cobalt  from  five  to  fitly  per  cent. 

Zinc,  in  the  form  of  sulphuret  and  carlx>nate,  or  calamine,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  lead  mines,  where  it  appears  to  form  the  lens,  or  shell  of  the  veins 
of  lead,  it  being  found  on  the  «p])er  and  lower  cru.«t  of  the  rock.  It  is  throws 
away  as  usdess  by  the  miners,  although  there  are  imported  into  this  country  over 
$200,000  worth  annually. 

Silver. — It  is  aj^certained  that  the  average  of  silver  contained  in  all  the  Mis- 
souri lead  ores,  is  from  six  to  eight  ounces  to  the  ton,  but  it  has  never  been 
attempted  to  separate  the  same  before  bringing  the  lead  in  market. 

Nickel. — This  rare  ore  has  been  found  to  accompany  the  copper  and  cobalt,  par- 
ticularly in  localities  wlkere  the  latter  is  found  in  a  state  of  sulphuret  and  comimed 
with  the  copper  ore.  One  shipment  of  a  mixture  of  the  three  metals,  averaging 
in  the  greatest  part  the  copper,  and  cobalt  and  nickel  in  smaller  proportions,  has 
been  made  a  year  ago  from  Mine  la  Motte,  and  I  understand  it  has  proved  profit- 
able. 

Makoanrse  abounds  all  over  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Among  the  non-metallic  substances,  Barytes  d&<«erves  a  conspicuous  place  ixk 
this  State ;  for  it  ijs  found  here  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a  beautitul  white  colov 
suitable  for  admixture  with  white  lead. 


XI.— RAFT  IN   red  RfVER. 

Iir  November  last,  there  assembled  at  Washington,  Arkansas,  a  Targe  conven- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  that  State  and  Texas,  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject 
of  the  interruption  of  the  navigation  of  Red  River  by  the  great  and  well  known 
RAPT.  From  the  memorial  of  this  convention  inldres&ed  to  Congress,  we 
extract ; — 

There  »  a  ^reat  and  growmg  barrier  to  our  commerce  and  prosperity,  and  the 
longer  it  remains  the  greater  wiJl  be  the  diff  cult}'  of  its  removal.  We  need  scarcely 
state  that  we  allude  to  the  great  RaA  in  Red  river.  This  great  obstruction  has 
retarded  our  growth  as  a  State,  for  so  long  as  our  navigable  rivers  are  locked  xn, 
emigration  will  be  checked,  and  the  fertile  lands  which  are  ever3nvhere  to  Se 
found  above  the  raft  on  and  contiguous  to  Red  river,  will  continue' to  be  unsold 
and  settled. 

The  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  are,  as  we  conceive,  indirectly  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  this  great  river.  It  takes  its  rise  far  beyond  the  southern 
and  western  limits  of  our  national  domain,  and  the  productions  of  millions  and 
millions  of  acres  of  land  must  of  necessitv  be  shipped  down  it  to  the  various  mar- 
kets for  which  they  may  be  designed.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  unlocated  lands  above  the  raft,  which  would  meet  ^v^ith  ready  sale  if 
there  were  only  open  navigation  in  said  river— indeed,  we  know  of  no  section  of 
the  Southern  country  which  would  ofier  so  many  and  varied  inducements,  and 
become  so  inviting  to  emigrants,  as  the  whole  of  Southern  Arkansas.  Northern 
and  Western  Texas,  and  the  rich  and  picmresque  country  now  owned  and 
inhabited  by  the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Indians.  We  have  not  the  language  to 
express  in  adequate  terms,  the  many  and  great  inconveniences  we  suffer  on 
accout  of  this  great  obstruction  in  thie  river.    In  consequence  of  it,  our  finest 
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lands  are  frequently  overflown  and  greatly  injured ;  besides,  the  damage  d(me 

to  our  crops  by  such  inundations  is  incalculable. 

•  *•**•*••«• 

It  is  known  that  freights  on  Red  river  are  two  hundred  per  cent,  higher  than  on 
any  other  river  on  our  continent,  and  all  on  account  of  the  raih  We  pay  upon 
each  bale  of  cotton  that  we  ship  to  New  Orleans  from  any  point  above  the  raft, 
from  two  and  a-half  to  five  doUars,  and  the  freights  on  every  thing  else  are  pro- 
portionably  high.  How  different,  then,  is  our  situation  fix>m  that  of  our  neighbors 
oa  the  Ouachita  river,  some  seventy  miles  from  thi5.  They  pay  from  fifly  cents 
to  one  dollar  pMr  bale  for  about  the  same  distance.  We  would  also  further  state, 
that  the  distance  from  many  points  at  which  cotton  is  shipped,  at  the  enormous 
freights  mentioned  to  the  foot  of  the  raft,  varies  from  fifW  to  two  hundred  miles, 
and  that  cotton  is  shipped  from  the  foot  of  the  raft  at  one  dollar  oer  bale,  and  from 
Shreeveport  forty  miles  below  that  point,  it  is  shipped  for  f^om  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  bale. 

The  river  is  now  completely  blocked  up  for  a  great  distance,  and  the  water  is 
slaggish  aad  almost  stationary  in  the  raft  region ;  and  when  there  is  accumulation 
of  water  from  the  heavy  rains,  it  must  seek  and  have  an  outlet,  and  when  it 
escapes  from  its  natural  course  it  runs  over  the  country  on  eitber  side  of  the  river,  for 
many  miles.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  channel  or  bed  of  the  river  were 
open,  so  that  the  water  could  pursue  its  wonted  course.  If  the  raft  could  be  once 
removed,  and  kept  oat  for  three  or  four  consecutive  years,  we  have  no  doubt  but 
the  constant  washing  of  the  current  would  widen  the  river  and  deepjn  the  channel, 
and  in  a  few  years  mose  fine  lands  now.  subject  to  overflow  and  lying  idle,  would 
be  reclaimed,  and  speedily  purchased  from  the  Government.  In  making  an 
appropriation,  therefore,  our  Government  would  in  reality  be  selling  its  wild,  and 
at  present,  worthless  lands.  #♦♦•••  Furthermore, 
the  major  portion  of  the  land  bordering  Red  river  and  its  tributaries,  are  now,  in 
consequence  of  its  obstruction  above  referred  to,  waste,  and  comparatively  value- 
leas,  and  will  continue  so  until  the  raft  is  removed,  and  those  inundations  of  Red 
river  and  its  tributaries  are  obviated ;  and  so  long  as  the  raft  does  remain,  these 
frequent  overflows  in  our  rivers  may  necessarily  be  looked  fc^,  and  while  such 
inundations  continue  there  will  be  no  lands  sold  that  are  at  all  affected  thereby. 
In  support  of  this  view  of  the  case,  we  can  state  that  Capt  Shreeve  was  appointed 
by  the  General  Government  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  raft,  ana  that  he 
succeeded  in  cleaning  out  about  on«  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  of  it,  and  all  the 
iiae  landjs  bordering  that  part  of  the  river  were  reclaimed  thereby,  and  were  readily 
sold  by  the  Government,  and  there  are  now  flourishing  towns  and  villages,  where 
there  was  nothing  but  a  wilderness  when  Captain  Shreeve  commenced  the  work. 


COIXESCIAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  POLITY. 

REVISION  OP  THE  LAWS   OP  LOUIstANA. 

Op  all  the  sciences,  none  are  more,  progressive  than  what  Burke  calls  "  the 
noblest  of  them  adl" — the  Law.  Prom  the  simple  and  wise  commandments  God 
gave  to  Moses  amid  the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai  to  the  huge  tomes  of  Cuias,  we 

g^rceive  the  necessity  of  an  almost  every  day  addition  to  the  pages  of  the  Statute 
ook.  As  lon^  as  mankind  remained  in  that  primeval  ifi^orancc  and  simplicity 
which  requirea  only  the  twelve  tables  to  rule  them,  and  which  were  ma^de  the 
carmen  necessarium  of  the  early  Roman  Youth,  there  was  little  use  for  the  more 
than  two  million  of  points  decided  in  the  common  law  alone  at  the  present  day ; 
or  the  infinity  of  reports  that  stand  on  our  shelves  in  inglorious  repose,  because 
over-ruled  by  later  law.  But  since  the  Augustin  and  the  dark  a^es,  a  great  change 
has  come  over  human  nature.  The  press,  steam  and  electncity  nave  opened 
sources  of  information  and  communication  that  has  made  nations  neighbors  almost 
unheard  of  before.  Profit,  hawk-eyed,  has  sought  far-off  people,  and  talked  with 
them  of  barter  as  with  familiar  faces  and  tongues ;  and  thus  a  thousand  avenues 
have  been  opened  for  intelligence  and  knowledge  that  the  Christian  era  never 
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knew  before ;  and  thus,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  has  Law  spread  more 
wide  her  protecting  wings,  and  more  kindly  does  Themis  smile  from  her  shrine, 
as  knowledge  and  civilisation  advance.  The  rode  Baron  no  longer  rips  open  the 
bowels  of  his  Serf,  wherein  to  warm  his  shivering  feet!  and  even  later,  the 
starved  fellow-man  is  not  hung  upon  the  gibbet  lor  the  stolen  loaf.  Mankind 
have  ceased  to  think  ot  the  laws  of  retribution  only,  and  employ  their  intellects 
in  adjusting  the  scales  ol  justice  in  the  vast  and  comparativelv  new  field  of  com- 
mercial and  maratime  adventure.  Human  nature  ceases  to  be  blood-thirsty  and 
studies  equitv.  She  turns  her  before  gloating  eyes  from  the  eaol,  the  penitentiary 
and  the  gidlows,  and  looks  upon  the  fair  proportions  of  the  temple  of  justice 
reared  by  the  enterprise  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  The  contests  now  are  on  the 
civil  lists,  and  are  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  amity,  a  conception  of  right,  and  a 
sum  of  knowledge  in  the  mass  that  characterises  the  progress  of  intelligence. 
These  observations  occur  naturally  to  us  as  we  see  at  the  levee  of  the  embryo 
greatest  mart  of  the  world  the  flags  of  every  nation.  Tvre  and  Sidon  of  old  md 
not  compare  with  the  prosperi^r  of  N.  Orleans ;  and  ere  long,  the  docks  of  London 
and  New  York  will  exhibit  a  less  number  of  tall  spars.  Tne  canvass  of  every 
nation,  kindred  and  people  spreads  out  upon  the  gigantic  Mississippi ;  steam-pro- 
pelled palaces  swarm  at  her  banks,  and  upon  her  wide  swelling  bosom  are  even 
now  floating  the  wealth  of  empires.  Then  what  a  variety  of  new  obligations, 
expansive  views  and  vast  influences  of  which  the  Law  must  take  cognizance  in 
the  commercial  State  of  Louisiana  1  And  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  our 
legislators  in  making  our  statutes  conform  to  this  nevt  order  of  thin^  1  Expunge 
the  obsolete  in  practice  and  theory,  and  re-model  the  practical  to  suit  our  exigen- 
cies !  The  task,  to  be  sure,  of  Hercules  in  cleansmg  the  Augean  Stable  will 
assimilate  to  such  a  duty,  but  the  reward  of  a  grateful  world  will  be  the  re«om- 
pense.  Make  laws  to  suit  the  times.  Revise  them  bv  cutting  down  th^  weeds 
that  have  ^wn  around  the  structure  and  hide  its  goodly  proportions.  We^have 
now  a  civil  code  framed  upon  the  elements  of  pure  justice.  Roman,  Spanish,  and 
French  jurisprudnce  have  combined  to  form  and  elaborate  it.  Yet  much  of  it 
might  be  repealed  at  this  time,  and  under  our  peculiar  orgaiiization  with  as 
much  safetv  as  were  the  C&iUumes  de  Paris  and  otners  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Code  Nt^poteon,  Who  among  our  jurisconsults,  (and  it  is  our  pnde  that  we  have 
some  of  the  best  in  the  Union,)  can  delve  into  our  law  of  successions  with  any 
more  certainty  of  his  finding  his  way  out  than  he  would  in  threading  the  labyrinth 
of  Crete  1  Who  would  not  believe  that  ships  and  other  vesseb  can  be  mortgaged 
when  the  Code  (article  ^56  tells  him  so  1  Yet  article  3372  and  a  number  ot  deei- 
sions  of  the  old  Supreme  Court  say  to  the  contrary !  (7  L.  R.  488,  17  L.  R.  158, 
2  R.  89,  5  R.  49  d&  475.)  When  one  Supreme  Court  decides  that  no  person  can  be 
held  to  bail,  or  imprisoned,  or  kept  so  on  civil  process  after  judgment  under  the 
act  of  184G,  (Thomhill  vs.  Christmas,  12  Rob.,}  and  another  Supreme  Tribunal 
of  our  State  decides  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case  of  Anderson  vs.  Brinkley,  1  Ann. 
R.,  what  rhall  we  dol  Especiallv  as  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  Bailments,  says  that,  quoting  tne  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  who  emphati- 
cally sail,  (and  this  is  a  hint  to  those  who  think  their  own  common  sense  is  law,) 
that  "  nothing  is  law  that  is  not  reason;"  a  maxim,  says  Jones, ''  in  theory  excel- 
lent but  in  practice  dangerous,  as  many  rules  true  in  the  abstract  are  false 
in  the  concrete ;  for  since  the  reasoning  of  Titius  may  and  frequently  does  difier 
from  the  reason  of  Septimius,  no  man  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  would  in  many 
instances  know  what  to  advise  unless  courts  were  bound  by  mitkority  as  firmly  as 
the  Pagin  deities  were  supposed  to  be  bound  by  tlie  decrees  of  fait. 

S.  P.  G. 
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UNITED  STATES  TREASURY,  1847. 

The  elaborate  and  luminous  report  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
December,  1847,  commands  our  admiration  for  the  ability  with  which  it  is 
marked,  and  the  strong  practical  views  it  presents.    A  brief  view  of  some  of  the 
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principal  points  it  enforces  and  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  argoments  it  elabo- 
rates IS  all  we  can  make  at  this  time. 

The  Report  starts  out  with  an  exposition  of  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expend- 
itures for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1st  July,  1847. 

Total  receipt,  including  loans, .- $58,025,990  83 

Balance  in  Treasury  Ist  July,  1846, 9,196,439  08 

Total  means, $61,158,498  90 

Expenditures  during  the  same  fiscal  year, 59,451,177  65 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury,  1st  July,  1847, $  1,701,251  36 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  90th  June, 

1848.  arc 34,900,000  00 

Avails  of  Treasury  Notes  and  loans, 6,385,394  55 

$41,185,394  55 
Add  balance  in  Treasury  July  1st,  1847, 1,701,351  35 

$48,866,545  80 
Expenditures, 58,615,660  07 

...J 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  means,  Ist  July,  1848, $15,739,114  87 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June, 


r  enomgUi 
July,  1848, 


1849,  deducting  the  deficit  on  the  1st  July,  1848,  are 19,370,885  73 

Balance  former  appropriations  and  specific  appropriations  asked 

for  this  year, $55,644,941  73 

Deduct  means  remaining  applibable  to  service  of  fiscal  year, 

ending  the  30th  June,  1849, 19,370,858  72 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  means  1st  July,  1849, $36,374,055  09 

Deducing  his  arguments^lrom  the  data  above,  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  proceeds 
to  show  that  with  no  addition  to  the  revenue  the  amount  of  $15,739,114  37  will 
be 'required  on  the  Ist  July  next,  to  meet  the  current  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  which  must  be  added  $3,000,000  as  necessary  at  all  times  to  be  held 
available  in  the  Treasury.  He  is  clearly  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  a  duty  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  coffee  and  tea  would  yiM  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  yearly  revenue  of  $3,000,000,  to  which,  if  we  add  the  excess,  which  would 
result  from  the  reduction  ana  graduation  of  the  price  of  public  lands,  $1,000,000, 
and  the  extention  of  the  rights  of  claimants  to  pre-emption,  $5,000,000,  would  in 
the  aggregate  be  an  addition  of  at  least  $4,500,000. 

The  various  modes  by  which  contributions  may  be  levied,  sanctioned  by  the 
laws  of  nations  and  adopted  by  the  President,  to  draw  supplies  for  our  army 
in  Mexico,  are  next  explamed  and  enforced  with  much  clearness  and  perspicuity. 
Without  reliable  information  as  to  the  amount  collected  bv  Mexico  for  duties 
upon  imports  and  exports,  the  fact  is  presumable  that  a  scale  of  duties,  such  as 
would  be  enforced,  would  produce  a  larger  amount  of  revenue  than  the  Mexican 
tarifir,  which  was  entisely  prohibitory  and  protective  in  all  its  features.  Nor 
would  it  be  the  policy  of  our  government  to  exclude  the  importation  of  coffee, 
nails  leather,  flour,  cotton  vam,  lard,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  amounting 
in  all  to  sixty  and.  over,  which,  under  the  Mexican  tariff*,  were  altogether  pro- 
hibited. A  reasonable  duty  upon  these  articles ;  the  substitution  of  a  revenue 
for  a  protective  tariff*  and  the  abolition  of  the  heavv  transit  charges,  it  is  argued 
woula  largely  increase  our  trade  with  Mexico  ana  bring  back  to  us  returns  in 
specie  for  our  exportations.  With  this  svstem  in  full  azul  effective  operation,  it 
is  not  doubted  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  would  attain  to,  if  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  collected  under  the  Mexican  system  of  duties,  estimated  f^om 
imperfect  dau  at  from  6  to  13,000,000  on  imports  simply.  This  estimate,  how- 
ever, is  based  upon  the  presumption  that  all  the  ports  of^  Mexico  should  bie  kept 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  the  roads  opened  through  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  with 
the  route  rendered  secure  across  the  Isthmus  for  the  &ee  passage  of  our  commerce. 

The  internal  revenue  of  Mexico  is  estimated  at  $13,000,000  annually,  an 
amount  exceeding,  what  under  our  system  of  military  contributions  would  prob- 
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ably  be  reached.  It  is  suppoeed,  however,  that  it  would  be  continaaUy  aogment- 
ing  as  our  forces  secured  a  more  complete  possession  of  the  countiy.  In  view, 
then,  of  the  increase  to  the  revenue,  resulting  from  a  duty  upon  tea  and  coffee, 
&c.,  and  from  die  contributions  to  be  levied  in  Mexico,  an  appropriation  oi 
SI8,500,000  is  only  asked  for,  though  a  much  larger  amount  would  Jk  clearly 
required  by  the  1st  July,  1849,  should  either  of  there  sources  fail  in  pr6alcing  the 
amount  expected,  or  should  the  war  be  continued  to  that  time. 

We  pass  over  that  part  of  the  Report  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  price  oi 
public  lands,  surveyed  as  well  as  those  now  in  progress  of  exploration,  the  meas- 
ures effected  to  secure  to  our  army  in  Mexico  the  grants  made  to  them  by 
the  government,  and  the  establishment  of  ports  of  entry  in  Oregon  and  the  exten- 
sion of  our  revenue  laws  in  tbat  section,  and  come  at  once  to  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  Constitutional  Treasurv,  as  the  proper  agent  for  dis- 
bursing the  government  monies.  It  will  not  be  denied,  we  presume,  that  a  state 
of  war  is  the  one  best  calculated  to  develope  the  cafwcities  of  such  an  agent. 
Durine  the  last  eleven  months,  the  receipts  m  specie  for  loansj^customs,  lands 
and  miscellaneous  collections,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $48,66*/ ,086  18,  and  dis- 
barsed  during  the  same  period,  the  simi  of  $48,266,516  31.  Under  our  old  sys- 
tem, it  is  argued,  this  amount  would  have  been  placed  in  the  State  Banks  to  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  paper  issues  to  an  extent  more  than  double  its  amount. 
This  expansion  in  our  currency  would  necessarily  have  inflated  prices 
beyond  the  point  to  which  they  attained,  and  upon  its  withdrawal  a  ntct^sry 
contraction  of  paper  issues  would  have  taken  place;  prices  would  have  fallen, 
and,  coupled  with  the  diabtrous  condition  of  the  affairs  of  England  and  the  bear- 
ing they  necessarily  have  upon  our  countrv,  would  most  likely  have  produced 
much  confusion,  if  not  absolute  failure  and  bankruptcy  to  many  of  our  wealthiest 
merchants  and  corporations.  Should  these  last  have  suspendeil,  the  effect  would 
have  been  manifest  in  the  depression  of  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  prices  of 
property  and  products.  From  this,  it  is  contended,  we  have  been  in  a  gr«it 
measure  saved  by  the  Constitutional  Treasurv.  The  specie  required  bv  tfa« 
government  has  gone  into  the  circulation  of  the  people,  and  instead  of  being 
placed  in  the  banks  as  a  basis  of  loans  to  their  customers,  is  transferred  iVom 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  without  affecting  the  business  or  monetary  interests 
of  our  country.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  most  unprecedented  panic 
and  disastrous  results  in  the  English  money  market  has  failed  to  produce  any 
corresponding  effect  in  our  own.  Our  merchants  and  banks  are  in  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  condition,  and  the  general  business  of  the  country  sound  and  pro- 
gressive. 

The  amounr  coined  from  1st  January  last  to  1st  December,  was  $20,756,048  12, 
of  which  $3,955,085  80  was  coined  in  the  month  of  November,  1847.  Tne  large 
amount  of  foreign  coin  received  in  New  York  for  eleven  months  ftom  1st  Jan- 
uary last,  amoimting  to  $29,904,741  19  is  urged,  and  with  much  reason,  as  an 
argument  for  the  establishment  of  a  Branch  Mint  in  that  city.  By  recoining 
at  our  mints  all  the  foreign  coin  which  finds  its  way  into  our  country,  would, 
after  a  time,  Americanize  the  coinage  of  the  world,  and  substitute  for  tne  com- 
plex system  of  !£  5.  d.^  doubloons,  ducats  and  rupees,  which  complicate  accounts 
and  retard  business,  the  beautiftii  and  simple  system  we  have  adopted,  of  a  deci- 
mal currency.  This  system,  it  is  believed  from  its  perfection  and  simplicity, 
will  ultimately  be  apopted  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Passing  over  the  explanations  in  regard  to  the  $3,000,000  Treasury  notes,  we 
are  brought  to  what  more  intimately  relates  to  New  Orleans,  the  **  munificent 
donation,^'  made  by  the  First  Munietpalitv,  of  Customhouse  square  to  the  gov- 
ernment. This  property,  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  estimates  at  $^,000.  When  it 
is  known,  what  this  Report  so  positively  affirms,  that  large  amounts  have  been 
been  paid  by  the  government  for  the  ground  upon  which  other  Customhouses 
have  been  erected,  it  is  a  source  of  proud  satistaction  to  us,  that  so  extended  a 
liberality  should  have  pervaded  the  citizens  of  this  municipality. 

The  w  arehousing  system  next  claims  the  attention  01  the  Secretary,  and  is 
treated  in  a  manner  which  evidences  a  close  study  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  subject  in  all  its  details.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  most  perfect  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  she  has  oeen 
enabled  to  extend  her  commerce  over  the  entire  habitable  globe.  The  value  ot 
goods  of  all  kinds  in  warehouse  in  London,  is  stated  at  $387,900,000.  The  struct- 
ures themselves,  erected  by  private  enterprise,  is  estimated  to  have  cost  $40,000,- 
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060.  Bjr  this  means  cnstomen  are  broti^ht  to  the  veiy  doors  of  Eng^land  for  the 
mamx&ctnres  of  other  nations  as  well  as  ner  own. 

Having  followed  Mr.  Walker  thos  far  in  Ms  Report,  we  are  bronght  at  once  to 
the  aignments  he  adrances  in  saj>port  of  a  rerenue  as  opposed  to  a  protective 
tariff.  And  as  opinions  are  so  variant  among  all  classes  ol  men  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  this  law,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  a  recapitulation 
of  the  points  he  has  sought  to  enforce,  in  which  we  trust  to  do  him  full  justice, 
without  committing  ourselves  to  the  opinicxis  he  has  advanced,  or  the  deductions 
he  has  made  to  result  ftom  the  facts  established. 

In  the  Report  ot  the  S2d  July,  1846,  the  annual  value  of  our  products  was 

f  laced  at  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars — double,  wc  believe,  what  it  was  in 
840 — an^  it  is  npon  this  data  and  our  census  returns,  we  presume  that  our  pop- 
ulation is  calculated  to  doable  in  every  twenty-three  years,  and  our  products 
quadruple  in  the  same  period.  We  were  not  prepared  for  thi^  astounding  develop^ 
ment  of  the  increase  m  our  productive  resources.  Of  this  3,000  000  000  but 
150.000  000  is  exported  abroad,  leaving  for  home  consumption,  3.850  000,000.  of 
which  500,000,000  is  the  amount  assumed  as  being  annuallv  exchanged  among 
the  States  of  the  Union.    Our  imports  and  exports  with  all  the  world  is  now 

Slac^d  at  300,000,000,  having,  under  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff,  increased 
a  ring  die  last  year  100,000,000.  The  exchanges  in  home  products  in  our  own 
country  is  made  to  bear  the  proportion  of  $23  81  per  individual,  while  our  ex- 
changes with  all  the  world  is  shown  to  be  30  cents  to  each  individual,  or,  to  u-se 
his  own  emphatic  language,  one  person  of  the  Union  receives  and  exchanges 
annuallv  of  our  own  products  as  much  as  79  persons  of  other  countries. 

Should  our  exchanges  with  foreign  countries  extend  to  90  cents  per  head,  our 
imports  and  exports  would  be  900.000,000.  and  our  revenue  amount  to  90,000,000. 
An  increase  in  the  consumption  of  our  products  in  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
of  30  cts.  per  head,  would  afford  an  increased  marlcet  to  the  extent  of  S0,300,000, 
while  the  samie  increase  throughout  the  market  of  the  world,  based  upon  the  pop- 
ulati<m  of  each,  respectively,  would  give  us  a  market  for  300,000,000.  From  this 
it  is  argued,  that  should  we  demand  specie  in  exchange  for  our  products,  the  de- 
mand, from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  could  not  be  complied  with,  while  by 
receiving  the  products  of  other  nations  in  return  for  our  own,  the  trade  might  tie 
augmented  to  the  extent  assumed. 

To  establish  the  fact  that  it  i9  not  the  freight  which  prevents  our  freer  inter- 
change with  foreign  countries,  though  from  many  sections  of  our  Union  to 
others  this  charge  is  greater  than  f^om  our  seaports  to  England,  it  is  affirmed  that 
Canada,  with  a  population  of  two  millions,  consumes  less  of  our  products  than 
the  State  of  Connecticut  with  a  population  of  onl3r  three  hundred  thousand.  The 
duty,  then,  must  create  the  vast  difference  which  is  here  manifest.  In  the  diver- 
sity of  products  is  to  be  found,  in  a  great  measure,  the  demand  which  exists  for 
an  interchange  between  State  and  State,  and  with  our  own  and  foreign  countries. 
Should  EngUnd  and  America  be  united  by  a  svstem  of  absolute  free  trade,  it  is 
contended  t&at  our  commerce  would,  in  a  very  snort  time,  exceed  the  present  for- 
eign conunerce  of  both.  The  home  market,  it  is  clearly  evident,  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  our  agricultural  products.  The  last  year  was  one  weU  cal- 
culated to  dkvelope  the  vast  resourses  of  our  country  in  this  particular  branch  of 
industry.  In  breadstufis  and  provisions  alone,  our  exports  amounted  to  41,332,282 
in  addition  to  the  previous  year,  augmenting  the  exports  of  that  year  to  $03,998,273. 
This  surplus  couid  not  have  been  consumed  by  our  manufacturers,  and  if  at  any 
time  we  can  add  to  our  exports  the  amount  here  stated,  what  it,  is  asked,  would  we 
not  be  capable  of  doing  with  the  markets  of  the  world  thrown  open  to  us  1 

We  are  not  prepared  to  dispute  the  position  which  is  sought  to  be  maintainedi 
that  the  amount  of  labor  performed  by  tne  American  freeman,  oyer  that  of  the  Eag" 
lish  operative,  compensates  for  the  diference  in  wages.  The  fact  may  be  so.  It  is 
then  but  just  that  labor  should  reap  its  full  reward,  and  this,  it  is  affixmed,  is  the 
case  nnder  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff  law.  The  mode  adpoted  by  New  Mex- 
ico in  placing  a  dunr  of  $500  on  evenr  wagon  load  of  goods,  he  conceives  the 
most  perfect  model  oi  anti-advalorem  duties.  This  was  assessed  irrespective  o[ 
value. 

For  the  statistics  drawn  from  the  records  of  the  Department,  showing  the  excess 
of  oar  imports  of  specie;  our  exports  of  domestic  products,  exclusive  of  specie, 
and  the  increase  in  our  tonnage  during  periods  when  high  and  low  tariff  were 
in  operation  in  our  government,  as  compared  with  each  other,  as  well  as  the 
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argoixients  deduced  therefrom,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
Report  itself.  These,  Mr.  Walker  esteems  not  as  arg^nments  simply,  but  as 
afiording  mathematical  proo&  of  the  position  he  assumes :  that  "  a  tax  or  restric- 
tion on  commerce  is  a  restriction  or  tax  on  labor,  and  falls  chiefly  upon  the 
wages  of  labor, "  and  that  "  it  will  soon  become  an  axiomatic  truth,  that  all 
tarms  are  a  tax  upon  labor  and  wages.  *' 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  leading  features  of  Secretary  Walker's  Report.  It 
presents  all  the  evidences  of  labor  and  research.  Whatever  differences  may  be 
found  in  the  minds  of  men  with  regard  to  the  doctrines,  this  may  be  at  once  con- 
ceded, they  are  stated  with  clearness  and  defended  with  ability.  Being  placed 
before  the  American  people,  it  will  be  for  them,  in  their  sovereigr  wisdom  to 
determine,  how  fhr  these  doctrines  are  capable  of  application — not  1 .  r  us  in  this 
place  to  solve  the  political  problems  evolved. 
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The  annals  of  England  present  no  parallel  to  the  commerdal  embarrassments 
with  which  this  unhappy  country  has  oeen  afflicted  during  the  ]past  vear,  whether 
r^^arded  in  point  of  duration,  the  extent  of  bankrujptcies  occasioned,  or  the  dete- 
rioration manifest  in  every  species  of  property.  The  call  by  the  Ministry  for  a 
meeting  of  Parliament,  whicn  assembled  on  the  18th  November,  has  doubtless  for 
its  object  the  consideration  of  the  '*  Currency  Cluestion,  '*  no  less  than  the  condi- 
tion of  devoted  Ireland.  Ghastly  famine  threatens  to  revisit  the  homesteads  of  a 
people,  already  marked  with  the  foot-prints  of  want  and  desolation. 

The  late  intelligence  per  "  Britannia,"  furnishes  the  first  ray  of  light  which 
has  penetrated  the  dark  cloud  so  long  suspended  over  the  commercial  affairs  of 
England.  If,  as  is  so  frequentlv  affirmed,  consols  are  the  barometer  by  which  to 
test  the  financial  condition  of  tne  country,  we  are  not  left  to  idle  speculation  for 
the  inferences  which  justify  a  restoration  of  credit  and  improved  cqiidi^n  of 
trade.  These  government  securities  are  quoted  at  84  1-4,  the  decline  olT  3-4  from 
the  day  previously,  being  probably  influenced  bv  the  chances  of  a  civil  war  in 
Switzerland.  Ten  days  anterior  they  were  worth  but  80.  Hamnly,  we  are  not 
without  other  grounds  to  favor  the  re-establishment  of  public  coimdence,  so  much 
required  to  give  healthful  tone  and  action  to  the  monetary  concerns  of  the  nation. 
These  indications  are  to  be  seen  in  the  advaricing  prices  of  our  cotton  and  bread-^ 
stufis,  and  the  increased  activity  apparent  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The 
depression  in  the  price  of  cotton  after  the  advance  had  taken  place,  resulted  clear- 
ly from  the  fact  that  the  accounts  firom  this  side  gave  higner  estimates  of  the 
crop,  now  ready  for  market,  than  any  previously  received,  and  not  from  any  ac- 
tion of  the  English  money  market.  Tnis  fact  is  also  apparent  in  a  review  of  the 
Havre  market,  where  the  effect  upon  prices  was  felt  in  a  depreciation  upon  ordi- 
nary grades. 

The  deputation  of  London  Bankers  waited  on  the  Ministry  the  23d  October  last, 
with  the  view  of  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  government,  so  fiur  as  its  partial  action 
in  the  matter  could  effect  the  purpose,  in  restoring  public  confidence  and  of  infu- 
sing CTeater  stability  into  the  operations  of  trade.  To  this  are  we  probably  in- 
debted for  the  privilege  granted  to  the  Bank  of  England  of  extending  her  discounts 
beyond  the  limits  of  tbe  charter.  Had  the  deposites  been  removed  irom  the  Bank, 
as  was  threatened,  on  the  day  afler  this  conlerence  took  place,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  the  situation  in  which  the  "  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  street"  would 
have  been  placed.  Suspension  would  have  naturally  resulted,  and  the  prediction 
attributed  to  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  would  have  been  strikingly  verified.  This  result 
must  be  apparent  to  aU. 

The  government  authorized  the  Bank  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  merchants, 
under  the  promise  of  a  "  Bill  of  Indemnity,  '*  but  opposed  any  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  interest.  We  are  not  of  those  who  place  their  faith  ii^  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land as  the  proper  agent  for  relieving  the  wants  of  the  people  in  times  of  great 
commercial  embarrassments  and  disaster.  Its  history  for  the  last  six  months 
gives  the  clearest,  as  well  as  the  strongest  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  we  are  forci- 
bly driven  to  the  conclnsion,  that  she  is  no  more  the  great  support  of  the  credit  of 
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that  nation  Chan  is  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  the  source  whence  all  our  circulatiooi 
is  derived. 

To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute  the  restoration  of  confidence  which  has  meas- 
nrabljr  taken  place  1  We  answer,  to  the  privilege  extended  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  maJce loans  to  an  amount  beyond  what  its  charter  authorizes.  Not  that 
\heae  discounts  have  been  taken  by  the  Bank,  for  we  have  the  data  before  us 
which  establishes  an  opposite  conclusion,  but  in  the  influence  of  the  measure 
which  has  served  partially  to  allay  the  pubUc  mind  and  quiet  the  apprehensions 
which  have  so  long  agitaited  it.  We  do  not  affirm  that  a  rapidly  improved  trade 
and  stability  in  commercial  intercourse  will  speedily  follow.  Tlie  elements  have 
not  yet  become  composed.  Clouds,  dark  and  gloomy,  continue  to  hang  over  the 
comnaercial  horizon,  and  their  aspect  is  not  less  portentous  and  threatening  than 
they  were.  It  is  one  thing  to  tranquilize  a  feeling — it  is  another  to  subdue  and 
crush  it. 

Though  it  followed  the  suggestions  of  the  Minister  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 
interest,  the  Bank  of  England  is  said  not  to  have  extended  its  discounts,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  have  acted  with  a  view  to  its  own  aggrandizement  and  protection, 
irrespective  of  the  wants  of  the  people  or  the  requirements  of  trade.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  position  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  having  at  the  time  the 
recommendation  was  made,  less  than  £8,000,000  in  bullion,  and  only  ^1,000,000 
in  its  reserve  of  notes.  Twenty  days  afler,  it  was  shown  to  have  in  bullion  nearly 
JS  000,000,  and  the  reserve  or  notes  amounting  to  nearly  £3,000  000.  Anterior, 
and  lor  a  long  time  subsequent  to  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  in  1797,  which  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  rate  of  interest  ruled  much  lower 
than  at  present,  though  the  political  aspect  of  affairs  was  dark  and  troublous. 
John  Francis  in  his  history  of  the  "  Bank  of  England' "  with  regard  to  its  conduct 
at  this  time  in  curtailin|r  tneir  discounts  makes  the  following  remarks:  " Many 
con^petent  persons  have  oeen  persuaded  that  the  decrease  of  the  circulation  from 
1795,  so  far  from  preventing  what  is  properly  known  as  a  run  on  the  Bank,  pos- 
sessed a  contrary  tendency.  They  asserted  that,  by  reducing  the  requisite  issue 
and  diminishing  the  general  accommodation,  a  pressing  demand  forspecie  was 
occasioned.  This  idea  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that,  from  March,  1792,  to  June, 
1793,  there  was  a  drain  of  cash  and  bullion  considerably  larger  than  in  the  same 
period  during  the  crisis;  but,  instead  of  knterin^,  the  Directors  raised  the  amowU 
of  their  discounts f  and  an  almost  immediate  resuU  was  an  increase  in  cash  and  but- 
Utm"    This,  we  conceive,  amounts  almost  to  a  demonstration. 

During  the  financial  crisis  of  1825,  when  firms  cf  the  most  unquestionable  sol- 
vency and  the  strictest  honor  fell  before  the  storm,  the  interest  charsed  by  the  Bank 
of  England  was  but  5  per  cent.,  and  we  have  the  best  authority  tor  the  assertion, 
that  ^mkers,  forced  to  the  necessity  of  sales  of  stock,  submitted  to  a  loss  of  72 
percent 

With  8  per  cent,  as  the  minimum  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank,  and  an 
additional  one  per  cem.  by  all  its  branches,  we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture  for  a 
aolution  of  the  great  question,  why  these  discounts  were  not  effected  1  Was  money 
80  cheap,  that  tnose  who  have  heretofore  submitted  to  the  most  usurious  interest 
and  the  most  alarming  sacrifices  for  its  possession,  were  unwillbg  to  nay  iti 
Could  it  otherwise  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate  1  We  are  assured  by  Messrs. 
Baring,  Brothers  db  Co.,  that  it  could.  What  then  is  the  corrollary  resulting 
froni  me  azgumeat  1 

There  are  but  few  men  in  this  country,  we  believe,  who  have  reposed  any  con- 
fidence in  the  arguments  of  those  who  advocate  the  "anti-gold  league"  system 
of  controlling  the  monetaiy  affhirs  of  a  nation.  To  substitute  excliequer 
notes  of  any  denomination  for  gold,  as  the  basis  of  a  legal  currency,  is  an  expe- 
dient we  would  have  conceived  too  perilous  to  have  entered  into  the  imagination 
of  any  man.  Yet  has  even  this  project  found  its  advocates.  It  strikes  us  with 
some  force  that  this  would  be  canning  the  paper  system  to  an  extent  measurably 
fiir  beyond  what  we  could  have  supposed  any  condition  of  things  would  have 
warranted.  But  if  Bir.  Husldsson,  during  the  financial  crisis  of  ISS&,  could 
adrise  the  governor  and  directon,  when  tney  suggested  an  order  in  council  to 
leatrain  specie  payments,  "to  place  a  paper  against  their  doors,  stating  they  had 
not  gold  to  pay  witn,  but  expected  it  shortly,"  and  tUs  body  could  entertain  so  ex- 
txaordinaiy  aproposition,  in  the  excitement  of  a  criris  like  the  one  through  which 
we  trust  toe  English  nation  will  now  soon  pass,  to  what  expedients  may  we  not 
suppose'  them  capable  of  being  driven.— It  is  contended  by  some  that  it  was 
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"a  wise  precamionaiy  measure"  to  maintain  the-  rate  of  interest  at  8  per  cent 
We  admit  our  utter  incapacity  to  discover  the  mode  of  reasoning  by  which 
this  conclusion  is  reached.  It  must  be  apparent,  at  a  glance,  that  England  is 
shackled  and  restrained  in  her  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations,  to 
such  an  extent  as  the  rate  of  interest  which  prevails  with  her,  exceeds  that  of  the 
cantinent — which  at  the  present  time  is  about  equal  to  one  half.  By  means  of 
her  Elxports,  she  is  expected  to  discharge  her  foreign  demands ;  and  with  this 
advantage,  to  speak  of  no  other  now  operating  against  her,  is  it  not  plainly  evi- 
dent her  export  trade  must  be  confined  to  a  very  narrow  compass  1  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  manufacturers  are  unwiUing  to  engage  largely  in  the  pnK 
duction  of  fabrics  while  this  state  of  things  is  continud;  and  the  Bank  of 
England  has  itself  furnished  us  with  one  of  the  stron^^t  arguments  in  support 
of  the  determination  of  the  merchants  to  cease  operations,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  exorbitant  demands  which  are  made  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  interest  upon 
loaas.  If  the  mania  for  railroad  investments  is  as  strong  as  ever,  a  fear  may  be 
entertained  that,  should  the  rate  of  interest  be  lessened,  much  of  the  funds  drawn 
from  the  Bank  will  be  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  But  we  have  more  confi-^ 
dence  in  the  practical  g(X)d  sense  of  the  English  nation,  than  to  believe  that  the 
experience  which  they  have  gathered  this  vcar,  will  not  exert  its  influence  to 
•  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  calamities  witn  which  they  have  been  so  sorely 
visited.  The  remark  has  been  made  to  us,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  our 
own  observation,  that  it  is  impossible  so  soon  for  the  English  nation  to  recover 
from  a  revulsion  like  the  present,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
American  character  there  is  an  elasticity  of  mind,  and  an  energy  of  purpose, 
whidi  enables  it  to  overcome  the  most  formidable  obstacles — to  resist  Uie  most 
powerful  difficulties 

When  we  view  this  question  in  all  its  bearings  we  cannot  but  be  astonished 
at  the  results  which  are  developed.  Wa  see  a  nation  in  the  posfession  of  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  millions  of  pounds,  forced  to  the  necessity  of 
supplicating  for  foreign  loans — her  commerce  languishing  and  almost  in  ruins — 
her  "  merchant  princes"  reduced  to  bankruptcy---her  manufacturers  either  bro- 
ken down  or  suspending  operations — and  her  operatives  in  a  state  of  helpless 
destitution — and  to  what  is  this  ascribed  1  By  some,  to  the  investment  in  rail- 
roads to  the  extent  thus  far  of  two  hundred  millions  of  pounds;  by  others 
to  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the  country  in  the  shape  of  coin  for  her  im- 
portation or  breadstuff's ;  while  by  a  great  many  to  the  combination  of  these  two 
causes,  is  it  attributed. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  public  confidence  is  one  of  the  highest  elements 
of  national  credit.  Disturb  for  a  moment  the  functions  which  it  performs  in  th« 
political  economy  of  a  state,  and  the  mischief  produced  will  be  almost  incalcu* 
table.  That  the  amoimts  invested  in  railway  shares  were  heavy,  is  admitted  on 
all  hands ;  but  that  the  amount  was  drawn  exclusively  from  the  legitimate  pnr^ 
suits  of  trade  and  manufactures,  is,  we  think,  affirming  rather  too  much.  Not 
do  we  esteem  the  fact  of  the  importation  of  gold  into  the  kingdom  is  an  evidence 
of  returning  prosperity,  but  rather  in  the  light  of  a  premium  offered  to  a  neigh- 
boring state  for  the  investment  of  her  surplus  capital.  Without  a  very  stronff 
inducement,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  the  project  would  be  entertained,  much 
less  would  it  be  consummated — golu  being  as  much  a  commodity  as  cotton,  com, 
or  tobacco. 

The  impression  that  there  is  a  vast  deficiency  of  currency  in  England  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  any  new  issue  of  government  securities  would  be  speedily 
consumed  in  the  demand  for  instalments  to  railroad  stock,  we  r^ard  as  possess- 
ing very  little  weight,  and  deserving  of  less  confidence.  We  have  already 
shown  tnat  the  privilege  afibrded  the  Bank  of  England  to  extend  its  discounts, 
has  exerted  an  almost  charmed  influence  upon  the  general  aspect  of  afiUnL  by 
the  confidence  which  it  has  infused  into  every  department  or  commerce,  fa  u 
not  natural,  then,  that  we  should  hall  it  as  the  indicia  of  a  prosperity  not  soqa 
again  to  be  disturbed  1 

We  have  thus  given  our  crude  notions  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  presvtt 
aspect  of  financial  aflairs  in  England.  The  subject  has  been  treated  at  length  in 
an  able  article  in  the  December  number  of  our  BeYiew«-io  wUch  we  wwdd 
c^  the  earnest  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  following  is  the  last 
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WEMCLT  8TATEMSNT     OP  THB     BANK    OF   ENGLAND. 

Account  for  the  week  ending  November  6 : 
Issue  Department. 


Notes  issued,       -       -       jG33,436,530 


Govemmem  Debt,       -  Xl  1,015,100 

Other  securities,      -  -       2,984.900 

Gold  coin  and  bullion,  7,247.959 

Silver  Bullion,    -       -  -    1,178,571 

ie22,426,538 


Proprietors*  Capital,  •  jei4,553,000 
Rest,  ....  3,581,247 
Pablic  Deposits,  (including 

Elzchequer,  SiiVings'  B'ks, 

Commissioners  of  Nat*n'l 

Dtfbt  and  Dividend  Ac'ts.)  4,991,313 
Other  Deposits,  .  -  8,804,395 
Seven  Day  and  other  Bills,         921,673 


je23,4d6,530 

Banking  Department, 

Government  securities,  (in- 
cluding dead  weight  an- 
nuitj',)      -       .       -       jei0,598,607 
Other  Securities,    -       -      19,919,915 
Notes,.        -        -        .  3,030,085 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin,        -       303,021 


X32,851,G28 1  £32.851,628 

M.  MARSHALL,  Chief  Clerk. 
Dated  the  Uth  of  November,  1^7. 

The  above  accounts,  compared  with  those  of  last  week,  exhibit: 

A  decrease  in  circulation  of        -           •           -           -  -       je443,997 

An  increase  of  rest  of          -----  -      43,428 

An  increase  of  bullion  of          -           -           -          -  •>         290,677 

An  increase  of  Public  Deposits  of            .          ^           .  .    295,281 

A  decrease  of  other  deposits  of             •           -           -  -          107,047 

A  decrease  of  Government  Securities  of   -           -          -  -       15,000 

A  decrease  of  securities  of          -           -           -           -  -         489,983 

An  increase  of  reserve  of     -           •          -          -           -  •     853,345 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Sentinel,  by  J.  H. 
DexT,  E^.,  under  date  of  the  6th  November,  upon  the  cotton  crop.  He  B&yn  that 
in  New  York  the  crop  is  variously  estimated  from  2,000,000  to  2,400,000.  In 
1846  they  contended,  urom  the  most-  reliable  information,  held  by  them,  that 
the  crop  would  reach  2,000,090  bales.  The  result  proved  it  far  below  their 
figures,  and  great  loss  was  sustained  by  those  who  reposed  confidence  in  their 
estimates.  His  facts  he  deems  incontrovertible,  but  leaves  it  to  those  interested 
to  deduce  their  own  conclusions. 

Texas,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  have  had  favorable  seasons,  and  the  crop 
in  these  States  will  be  full.  Up  to  tne  1st  September,  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Eastern  Mississippi,  itgwas  suoject  to  continued  disasters ;  the  rea- 
son since  is  said  to  have  been  favorable.  In  June,  July  and  August,  the  crop  in 
these  last,  the  largest  producing  States  in  the  Union,  has  had  to  contend  against 
drenching  rains,  which  injured  It  seriously,  and  in  August  the  boll  worm  appeared' 
to  add  to  the  existing  difficulties.  The  favorable  September,  then,  is  relied  upon 
to  atone  for  the  disasters  of  the  three  previous  months,  undeniably  the  most  fa- 
vorable months  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  this,  a  very  heavjr  provision  crop  has 
been  made,  and  the  planters  were  reported  to  have  been  up  witn  their  pickiiun  at 
the  date  of  the  letter.  With  heavy  crops,  in  November  and  December,  the  fields 
are  snow-white — no  such  sight  was  seen  even  in  November. 

Taking  the  crop  of  1844  as  a  basis-  he  proceeds  with  his  estimate,  giving  to 
Louisiana  1,000,000  bales  as  the  receipts  of  the  jport  the  present  vear,  mduduig 
Texas,  and  1,099,033  those  of  the  States  east  or  the  Mississippi.  Allowing  an 
increase  of  50,000  bales  for  the  total  increase  in  the  crop  would  swell  the  amount 
to  2,149,033  bales.  In  view  of  what  has  been  previously  stated,  and  that  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  the  culture  of  cotton  nas  been  curtailed  by  substituting 
other  crops,  and  much  land  diverted  from  the  cultivation  of  eottim  to  ttt^ar,  it  is 
supposed  that  this  estimate  will  prove  a  very  correct  one,  Weineliafl  strangly  to 
the  opinion  that  the  figora  are  too  low. 
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In  the  Commercial  Snmmftry  made  up  bj  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
for  the  British  Mail  Steamer,  "Brittania,"  2,300,000  bales  is  put  down  as  the  pre- 
vailing estimate,  with  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  exceed  2,200,000  bales. 

We  give  below  the  monthly  statement  of  the  supply  and  stock  of  sugar  and 
coffee  in  cwt.,  in  the  six  prmcipal  markets  of  Europe,  for  three  years,  to  Ist 
November,  1847: 

8U0AR.  COFFEE. 

1845  1846  1847        1845    1846    1847 

Holland,  -  -  -  140,000  70,000  117,000  525,000  568,000  314,000 

Antwerp,-  -  -   111,000  68,000  72,000  103,000  48,000   92,000 

Hamburg,  -  -  150,000  140.000  130,000  150,000  130,000  125,000 

Triste. ....   106,000  172,000  160,000       57,000  64,000   60,000 

Havre,-  -  -  -   95,000  90,000  100,000       21,000  28,000   34,000 

England,.  -  -  1,059,0001,359,0002,283,000  420,000  444,000  312,000 

Total,  .  1 ,661 ,000 1 ,889,000  2,862,000     1 ,277,000 1 ,282,000  9,377,000 

Of  which  there  was  of  Colonial  sugar  in  Great  Britain,  in  1845, 771,000  cwt. ; 
in  1846,  867,000,  and  in  1847,  November  1st,  1,485,000.  The  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  coffee  in  England  is  thus  made  apparent,  and  is  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  the  large  quantities  of  tea  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of 
the  people.  Unlike  the  United  States,  the  latter  article  is  consumed  to  a  much 
greater  extent. 


I.—CHINA. 

The  commerce  of  China  with  the  United  States  has  been  vearly  progresaing 
and  is  probably  at  this  time  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  any  other 
nation,  u  we  except  Great  Britain.  Under  a  system  of  commercial  intercourse, 
such  as  at  present  exists,  we  may  reasonablj^  argue  a  larger  augmentation  of  our 
annual  exports,  than  when  specie  was  required  to  perform  those  functions  which 
our  domestic  manufactures  may  be  made  to  supply. 

EXPORTS   TEA, 

1st  July,  1846.  to  May,  1847.  1845  to  1846. 

Young  Hyson,        .       ^      -       -       .       .  8,583,135  8,101.485 

Hyson,       - 754,243  838,221 

Hyson  Skin, 1,980,199  102,186 

Twankay,           1,071,286  283,000 

Imperial, 956,304  819,876 

Gunpowder, 1,334.472  1,902,674 

Souchong, 3,066,466  3,266,130 

Pouchong, 433,412  732,664 

Pekoe, 750,368  731,006 

Orange  Pekoe, 173,350  

Oolong, 542,933  198,704 

Giecn, 14,679,718  13,149,239 

-Black, 4,968,558  3,228,304 

Total,  ....      19,648,273         16,377,543 


II.— BOSTON. 


TSB  following  statements  exhibit  the  domestic  cotton  goods  exported  fiom 
Bofltcn  for  the  Nortfa,  ending  the  30th  November,  and  the  countnes  to  which  they 
were  shipped: 
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HODgKODff.    - 

Madras  ana  Calcutta, 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  • 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  - 
Monteyideo,   - 
GoreeAfiica. 
Sisal,      -       - 
Curaieoa,     - 
Vera  Croz,     - 
Portrau-Prince,  - 
Balize,    -       - 


■ALBt  AND  CASU, 

300 
.       100 

97 
-       293 

15 

89 

70 
1 

43 

10 

36 


TALVI. 

14,47995 
4,34633 
5,169 19 

14,69690 
85800 
9,87518 
4,03400 
6000 
4,75750 
1,06500 
1,86300 


The  ioe  trade  forms  an  important  item  in  the  exports  of  Boston,  and  is  yearly 
increasing,  though,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
not  hrought  it  into  ais  estimate  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States.  New  Oneans 
is  shown  to  be  by  far  the  largest  consumer  in  this  country.  We  gire  below  the 
imports  of  produce  for  the  past  year  eiMling  3Ut  August,  1847 : 


Flour,  bbU,  ... 
C<Hn,  bushels,    .       .       . 

"      sacks, 
Oats,  bushels,     .       .       . 
Rye       "... 
Com  Meal,  bbla., 
Ryeilour,      ... 
wheat,  bushels, 
Coal,  tons,     ... 

"    bushels,     .       -       - 

«    chaldrons,     . 
Cotton,  bales,     .       .       . 
Oil,  whale  and  sperm,  bbls., 
Rkie,  Casks, 


COMMERCE 

848,583 

1,910,546 

144,724 

563,804 

«,758 
,750 
3,368 
140,754 
821,418 
186,800 
39,064 
828,075 
921,381 
8,579 


OF  B08T0K. 

Coffee,  bags,  . 

99(H)57 

"       piculs,     - 

10,700 

Hemp,  tons,    - 

506 

-      bales,      .       . 

41,866 

Hides,            .       . 

338,849 

Lead,  pigs,        -       . 

-       131,793 

Molasses,  hhds.,     . 

79,637 

''        tierces, 

4,490 

{        "        bbls.,       . 

1,571 

Sugar,  boxes,     . 

69,158 

"       hhds.,          .       . 

9,766 

«      b^'       "   -  '   . 

36,554 

8,765 

Tea,  packages,  * 

71,750 

tn. — ^ROCHESTES,  K.  T. 


The  commerce  of  this  thriving  and  populous  city,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Geii«pee  river,  and  only  incorpcrated  in  1834,  exhibits  annually  a  marked  uid 
decided  improvement,  owing  its  rapid  growth  to  the  advantages  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  power.  The  capital  employed  in  its  flouring  mills  may  be  esti- 
mated from  its  requiring9S,000,000  to  3,500  000  annually  tokeep  them  in  operation. 
In  1813  it  was  represented  as  a  "God-forvaken  place,  inhabited  only  by  muskrats. 
visited  only  by  straggling  trappers,  thrjugh  which  teither  man  nor  beast  could  < 
gaUop  witaout  fear  <xl  starvation  or  fever  and  ague." 

During  the  last  three  years,  for  five  months— from  April  to  November  inclusive 
—the  quantity  of  flour  shipped  Eaet  by  the  Erie  Canal  was,  for  1846, 518,318  bbls.; 
for  1846, 540,9S8bbl8.,  and  for  1847,  SSSflSO  bbls.,  showing  a  gradual  increase  in 
each  year.  The  sources  whence  she  derives  her  supply  of  wheat  are  five,  viz  : 
Erie  Canal,  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  Tonowanda  Railroail,  Lake  Ontario  and  from 
the  adiacent  country,  by  wagons.    The  amount  of  bushels  received  in  1847  was 


rV. — ^KEW  TORE. 


AMmmtef  TUli  reedvid  on  SUUe  Camds  m  uich  of  tk»  fifUawimg  yoars  to  ike  Ui, 

TsB  axtiele  upon  New  York  in  our  present  No.  furnishes  such  oomplete 

yoH  V. — 7. 
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information  upon  all  points  touching  the  commerce  of  this  great  metropolis,  we 
nave  deemed  it  unnecessary  still  I'unher  to  extend  the  subject  at  this  time. 


1840,      -       .  -       -    1,773,562  51 

1^41,  -       -       -  .       2,033,361  77 

iH^il      -       .  -       .    1,748,869  88 

1843,  ...  -       2,082,145  60 


1844,  -       .       .       .  2,446.037  91 

1845,  -       -       -       -  2.646,117  55 

1846,  ....  2,754,467  25 

1847,  ....  3,634,847  53 


The  tolls  received  at  Buffalo,  for  the  navigation  season  to  the  Isi  inst,  amount 
to  the  sum  of  $1 ,216,900  96. 


v.— FHILADECPRIA. 

Trc  increase  on  the  duties  collected  at  the  custom  house  since  1846,  up  to  Nor. 
IHil,  is  about  $480,000 — the  total  amount  collected  up  to  that  time  being  stated 
at  2,728,462.  The  exports  of  breadstofls  alone,  from  1st  January  to  Ist  December 
1847,  were  as  follows: 

Barrels.  Barrels.  Bushels. 

Flour,       -       -     413,138  I  Rye  Meal,    -       -  21 ,877  I  Wheat,    -    -  530,266 
Corn  Meal,  *       -  296,491  |  Ship  Bread,      -    -  37,109  |  Com,    -     -  1.091,104 


The  following  is  the  supply  of  coal  received  in  Philadelphia  this  season : 


Lehigh  Company, 633,635,04 

Reading  Railroad, 1,256.567,17 

Schuylkill  Canal, 228:31804 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal, 346,849.90 

Total, 2,466,370,04 


THE  FUBUSEIXG  BU8UEES8. 

Cifchpadia  of  English  Literature. — ^A  selection  of  the  choicest  productions  of 
English  authors,  from  the  earliest  to  the  prei^nt  time,  connected  bv  a  critical 
and  biographical  history.  Edited  bv  Robert  Chambers.  Boston,  published  by 
Qould,  Kendall,  &  Lincoln,  No.  59  Washington  street,  1847. 

Chambers  never  publii^hed  a  poor  or  unless  work.  Most  of  their  publications 
are  of  such  a  popular,  suggestive  and  informing  stamp  as  to  be,  what  this  is  em- 
phatically, libraries  in  themselves.  As  a  volume  of  reference,  it  will  assist  the 
miM>t  finished  scholar  in  his  search  for  some  particular  passage;  while  the  man  of 
business  can  in  if  find  a  fund  of  information  on  subjects  wherein  ignorance  is  pecu- 
liarly awkward  and  annoying.  If  we  were  the  father  of  a  family,  rich  orpoor^next 
to  the  full  workb  of  the  sreac  names  of  English  literature,  we  would  choose  this 
valuable  Cyclopedia  of  those  illustrious  many,  whose  minds  have  labored  so  nobly 
in  framing  the  thoughts  and  moulding  the  sentences  of  our  bold  and  Aree  Saxon 
tongue.  A  language  that  in  copiousness  and  force,  in  lessons  of  liberty,  in  mag- 
nificence of  poetry,  in  depth  of  philosophy,  yields  not  a  whit  to  Qreek  or  Roman 
fame.  From  Chaucer  to  the  writers  or  the  present  day,  all  of  any  eminence  havl 
a  place  in  the  book.    It  contains  sketches  of  their  lives  and  characters,  and  a 
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^hort  notice  of  iheir  works,  wiih  selecUoiM  of  the  best  passages.  We/ejoice  that 
the  editor  has  not  made  it  an  epitome  of  his  own  literary  taste,  and  meted  out 
immoTkality  to  his  authors,  by  sharing  his  paper  «nd  types  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  merit  or  repatation.  He  has  pursued  a  wiser  course;  we  get  a  taste  of  all 
our  writers  of  note— and  in  buying  the  Cyclopeedia,  do  not  pay  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  pa^es  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  who  I.*  of  the  Fairy  Ctueen,  and  Paradise 
liost,  published  entire  that  the  editor  mighr  be  looked  on  as  orthodox  in  literature. 


SKaraus  op   ufb  and  coaracterix  louisiana-^thb  portraits  selected 

PRINCIPALLY   PROM  THS  BENCIl  AND  BAR:   B7  A  MEMBER  OP  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  BAR. 

To  write  the  Biography  of  the  departed.  Is  at  all  times  a  difficult  task :  but  to 
portray  the  lineaments  of  Uving  contemporary  characters,  by  whom  we  are 
surrounded,  and  with  whom  we  mingle  in  our  daily  intercourse,  is  one  of  the 
highest  achievements  in  literature.  Boswell's  success  argues  nothing  against 
this  position ;  for  though  a  blockhead,  "  who  lost  his  hope  of  immortality  from 
not  having  lived  at  the  time  that  Pope  wrote  his  *  Dunciaxi,  **  he  yet  may  be  said 
to  stand  alone.  Plutarch,  the  prince  of  Biographers,  took  his  subjects  from  the 
illustrious  dead. 

Tested  by  the  canons  of  impartial  criticism,  these  "  Sketches"  fall  infinitely 
below  some  productions  the  author  has  preriuusly  given  to  the  press.  That  they 
have-not  •succeeded,  is  clearly  evident  to  our  mind.  We  seelc  in  vain  to  trace 
one  point  of  resemblance  between  the  characters  which  he  has  thus  unfitly 
group^  Some  have  bsen  endowed  with  abilitS  of  the  highest  order;  wit  a 
philosophical  and  legal  acumen  sufficient  "  to  frignt"  poor  common  sense  "  from 
ner  propriety;"  while  from  others,  the  meed  of  well-earned  fame  is  ungraciously 
witlmeld.  We  would  not  impugn  the  motives  of  our  author;  we  but  express 
the  decided  convictions  of  onr  mind. 

We  can  honor  the  warmth  of  friendship,  and  the  ardor  of  affection,  evinced 
in  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  school-fellow,  in  the  person  of  the  "  ill-fated 
Nicholson ;"  but  mav  not  our  admiration  reasonably  be  damped  when,  with  a 
savage  hand,  the  scalpel  is  applied  to  the  lacerated  feelings  of  a  ve&erable  Judge, 
who  ''sat  upon  the  banks  of  tne  Missi$^ipp{>i,  and  gave  laws  to  the  commercial 
world  V*  We  care  not  whether  the  insinuation  be  irue  or  false— is  it  not  enough 
that  he  is  poor,  almost  blind,  and,  in  the  language  of  our  author,  "  has  neaily 
fini^ed  his  career,"  that  the  buried'  recollections  of  twenty  vears  should  be  re- 
vived against  him  %  Is  it  nothing  that  he  has  worn  out  the  best  energies  of  his 
mind  nnd  his  body  in  tKe  service  of  the  State  1  As  Grod  judges  us,  we  would 
rather  never  have  written  a  line  in  our  lives,  than  have  penned  a  single  sentence 
that  would  have  carried  a  pang  to  the  breast  of  this  excellent  old  man.  We 
must  be  pardoned  the  exhibition  of  some  warmth  upon  this  Subject  It  is  our 
naiure. 

We  dissent  decidedly  from  our  friend,  the  author,  in  his  estimate  of  true  elo- 
quence, as  applied  to  Mr.  Grimes.  The  style  and  manner  of  this  gentleman  are 
convincing  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  impress  his  hearers  with  the  conviction  that 
he  has  said  no  more  than  they  could  nave  said  thenuielves — ^the  highest  order  of 
eloquence  with  which  man  is  gifted.  - 

In  the  pttrsuit  to  which  our  friend  has  devoted  his  time  and  his  ^lents,  we 
know  but  few,  if  anv,  better  calculated  to  f*hine.  The  profession  he  has  chosen 
opens  a  wide  field  for  legal  and  rhetorical  disptny — and  we  augur  for  him  a 
proud  and  successful  career. 


BBHATB    DOCUMENT    NO.  407. — REPORT    OP    A    OEOLOGICAL  EXPLORATION  OP  PART 
OP  IOWA,  WISCONSIN  AND  ILLINOIS,  BY  DAVID  DaLB  OWEN,  M.  D. 

The  diffusion  of  statistical  information  in  all  the  great  departmrnts  of  produc- 
tioD,  natara)  and  artificial,  dis  inguishes  the  age  even  more%ian  the  triumphs  of 
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modem  science.  In  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  treasxrres  of  tfte  mineral 
world  take  rank  even  over  the  vegetable.  It  is  to  coal  and  iron  that  Great  Britain 
owes  much  of  her  commercial  importance — these  are  the  sinews  of  trade,  and 
by  their  potent  magic  the  earth  will  be  spanned  by  a  net  work  of  railways  and 
the  sea  furrowed  by  hundreds  of  steamships.  We  are  proud  that  although  we* 
have  comjparatively  but  scratched  the  surface  in  developing  our  mineral  resources, 
we  have  lelt  the  importance  of  knowledge  of  this  kind ;  and  that  in  so  many  oi 
the  States  geological  surveys  have  been  made  as  valuable  to  science,  as  useful  to* 
enterprise. 

The  field  of  Dr.  Owen's  labors  was  the  great  lead  regioK  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
no  less  impcrtam  coal  of  Illinois.  This  last  country,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the- 
Mississippi,  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  palaezoic  or  oldest  fossiliferous  for- 
mations, mat  whicn  in  the  early  Umgua^  of  geology  was  termed  the  transition 
rock.  The  formations  of  the  United  States  are  remarksrt)le  for  their  vast  super^ 
ficial  extent.  It  is  here  that  we  fisdcoal  basins  vast  enough,  like  this  of  Dlinoisr 
to  cover  all  England.  Here  the  elevations  and  subsidences  affected  continental 
tracts,  and  appear  to  have  been  less  violent  and  more  general  than  elsewhere. 
The  dif  limestone,  the  geological  equivalent  in  mineral  and  paheentological 
characteristics  of  the  metalliferous  limestone  of  Cornwall  and  tne  Pcnine  Hills 
in  England,  here  stretches  from  the  Southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee.  When  its  minerals  are  fully  developea,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  adequate  to  supyply  the  wants  of  the  great  empire  of  the  liissiseippi 
Valley. 


Amtrican  iKstory— onnprising  historical  sketches  of  the  Indian  tribes,  a  descrip- 
tion of  American  antiquities,  with  an  inquiry  into  their  origin  and  the  origin  of  ui' 
dian  tribes;  History  of  the  United  States,  with  its  appcndiges  showing  its  connection 
with  European  history ;  History  of  the  present  British  Provinces ;  History  of  Mez* 
ico ;  and  History  of  Texas,  brought  down  to  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the  Union, 
bv  Marcius  Willson. — This  elaborated  and  excellent  work  is  for  sale  by  Messrs* 
D.  Baker  A  Co.,  No.  80  Camp  street,  wh(»e  establishment  for  works  of  such 
merit  as  the  above,  as  well  as  (kM  of  more  fanciful  thinip  in  books  and  stationary, 
we  cordially  recommend  to  the  public.  As  regards  the. work  before  us,  we  think 
it  contains  a  succinct  and  clear  view  of  the  subject  stated,  and  we  hope  to  see  it 
universally  adopted  in  our  universities  and  8cho(^»— being  also  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  private  libraries. 


Tke  Life  of  Benry  (he  Fowrtk,  Etng  of  France  and  Navarrtr  By  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Esq.,  New  York;  Harper  dt  Brosj  1847. 

No  better  evidence  is  required  of  the  interest  which  will  attach  itself  to  the 
work  before  tis,  than  that  it  is  the  production  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of 
the  ase.  Our  time  has  been  so  much  engrossed  by  the  various  duties  we  are 
called  upon  to  perform,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  give  these  volumes  more 
than  a  cursory  examination. 

The  stirring  events  which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  and  the 
influence  they  necessarily  exerted  upon  the  future  destinies  of  France,  are  famil« 
iar  to  all  our  readers.  As  an  evidence  of  the  great  interest  which  the  author 
attached  to  the  work,  we  find  the  publication  was  suspended  for  four  years,  with 
the  view  of  availing  hinuelf  of  the  materials  of  the  "  Lettres  Missives"  of 
Henry  IV.,  by  M.  Bergey  de  Xivrey— the  announcement  of  which  was  made 
about  the  time  this  History  was  ready  for  the  press. 


Campaign  sketches  of  ike  war  with  Mexico,  by  Capt.  W.S.Henry,U.S.A., 
with  engraving8.-^Haiper  &  Bro.,  New  York,  1847. 
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We  hare  perused  llie  pages  before  us  with  no  little  pleasure.  Most  of  the 
woria  that  hare  rece&tlj  been  issued  from  the  press  upon  the  subject  of  this  war, 
hare  been  wanting  in  nearly  all  the  characteristics  of  history.  In  the  one  before 
us  there  is  a  spirit  of  andependence  which  elevates  it  aboTe  tne  suspicion  of  **  man 
worship/*  that  threatens  to  become  the  prerailing  feeling  of  the  age. 

We  commend  this  work  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  stirring  events  which 
liave  ooenmd  in  Mexico,  from  the  nemoral  of  our  army  from  GcSpus  Chrtsti  to 
ihe  hard  fought  battleof  Buena  Vista. 


editorSi  N0T£. 

To  our  readers  and  to  the  publici  wifliont  distinction  of  parties  or  individuals, 
we  have  no  objection,  one  and  all,  to  wish  all  happiness  and  prosperity  in  the 

Car  which  is  before  us.  We  have  a  common  mce  to  run  together,  and  smaR 
ppiness  is  it  to  him  who  reaches  first  the  goal,  that  others  are  behind.  '*  One 
other  command  I  give  you,  that  ye  sefrve  and  assist,"  is  as  good  as  "  love  one 
another." 

We  have  bej^un  9,J!!fth  volume  of  our  Book,  and  If  none  object,  trust  we  shaH 
Teach  the  fflSik,  However,  this  depends  upon  the  public,  not  to  speak  of  the 
contingenaes  of  health,  life,  &c.,  dec. 

Having  now  our  own  printing  office  and  material  on  a  large  scale,  we  can 
arrange  matters  this  year,  it  is  hoped,  te  satisfy  our  desires,  which  have  not  yet 
been  met  in  publishing  the  Review.  The  delaj^  our  December  number  will 
net  wei|^  a  feather  in  the  scale  of  our  fViture  pufRtnalir^ . 

There  are  a  variety  of  able  articles  on  our  table,  awaiting  their  time  for  pub- 
lieation.    The  authors  will  receive  our  thanks  and  be  patient. 

We  leeeived  in  due  season,  the  '*  New  Orleans  Miscellany,"  edited  bv  Dx. 
Macanlay,  and  endeavored  to  prepare  a  notice  for  this  number.  The  woric  has 
•ur  well  wishes  as  it  has  the  well  wishes  of  all. 

Will  the  Hon.  Solomon  Downs,  Hon.  H.  Johnson  and  Hon.  E.  LaSere,  accent 
«ur  wannest  thaliks  ibr  numerous  kind  favors  in  forwarding  official  papers. 
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CARVER'S 

IMPROVED  COTTON  GINS. 


e.    BURKE    &    CO., 

COTTON  FACTORS  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  MEK- 
CHANTS,  CHIEF  AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

E.   CARVER    &   GO'S 

IMPROVED   COTTON    GINS. 

THEY  HAVE  ON  HAND  A  LARGE   ASSORTMENT   OF 
THE  USUAL  SIZES, 

No.    70    Ma^aEine   street, 

OPPOSITE  THE  CANAL  BANK, 

Msn  •tts.saNa. 
AGENTS: 

COBB  &  tJAinjSVE, Vicksburg,  Miss. 

F.  B.  ERNEST, Natchez,       do 

BROUaHTON  U  MU&DOCK,     .       -       •       •  Rodne;,        do 

T.  McCUNDALL, Baywi  Sm»,  L»- 

TITUa  dt  CO., Memphis,  Tena. 

HORTON  4.  CLAEK, MobUe,         Al«. 

GILMET  &  CO., -      -  Monigomery,  da 
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EAGLE    GIN-STAID, 

HANITFACTURED  BT 

BATEI 


AGBIfTS: 

Gko.  H.  Grit  A  Co.,  Bosion.  |  J.  Heird  dt  Co.,  Yazoo  Cil/,  Mpa. 

Turr*  &  HoBtHT,  New  Orleans  La.     i  A,  Hiaats,  Memphis,  Teiin. 
John  PHii,i.tpi,  Mobile,  Al».  f  Edward  Hobirt.  QalveMon,  Teiaa. 

BiKEB  &.  LiTTLc,  NatcheZr  MUs-  JtHsa  Hibbihd,  Napoleon,  Ark. 

TkjuiK,  Hunt  &.  Co.,  Vickabtug,  do.    |  Wh.  Flibo,  Bachelor's  Benil,Mi«. 
The  nndenigned.  manaTactarenof  the  E*dli!  OiN-STiiNi>,,reapeetAill]r  Invite  Uic 
attention  ol  Coiion  Planten,  and  others  Jnieresied,  to  Mune  of  the  recent 
improvement*  in  their  GiQ-Siaads  nov  offered  for  sale: — 

The  Pnme  of  Ihe  machine,  which  is  m  esMnttal  to  the  dortbiUljr  aod  accnrale 
working  of  the  parts,  ii  coiistnicted  in  a  mafe  permanenl  and  rabetautial  manner 
tiuai  formerly,  having  eight  posts  or  standana,  and  is  permaneqtlj  secured  and 
bonnd  lozether  with joint-boltB. 

The  "Detached  Grates,"  which  have  been  in  extensive  one  for  many  years. 
have  been  improved  in  form,  and  adapted  to  other  parts  of  the  improved  machine ; 
they  are  chilled  or  hardened  where  most  eiposed  to  Qietion,  and  in  their  present 
farm  are  believed  to  be  superior  in  many  respects  to  any  other  form  of  grwe. 

The  "  Improved  Patent  finish,"  recently  added  lo  the  Eagle  Gfn-Stand,  is 
believed  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  cylinder  or  cloae,  and  the  winged  or 
open  Brushes  avoiding  the  obijections  to  which  both  tliese  forms  are  liable ; — the 
whole  supply  of  air  for  the  draft  of  the  Stand  is  received  liiroiigh  opening  in  the 
Bnuh-huds.and  forced  out  between  the  rows  til  bristles.  In  this  way  a  more 
full  and  nnilornt  cnrrenl  is  established,  the  moles,  dirt  and  false  seeds  are  more 
effectnaUy  disengaged  from  the  bbres,  and  Ihe  ginned  cotton,  when  delivered  into 
Ihe  liiit  room,  has  that  peculiar  "  combed  "  or  "  carded  "  appearance  so  well 
Icnown  to  dealers  In  Uiat  staple. 

There  are  many  minor  improvements,  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
circular,  which  will  be  found  to  add  to  the  merits  of  this  machine. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  satislactory  operation  of  these  Gins,  may  be  obtained 
fiom  either  of  our  agents. 

t^  Onlers  addressed  lo  ns  directly,  or  to  either  of  our  agents,  will  receive 
Immediate  attention. 

DATES,  BTDK  ft  OO. 

BridgeKoUr,  Mau. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENCY  FQR 

Emms,  Ittogajines,  Papers,  $?c. 

reviews: 

Ds  Bow*8  CoMicBRCUL  Rsvisw  OF  TBB  SouTB  AND  West.       .  $5  00  per  year. 

Four  volumes  are  now  completed— handsomely  bound. 
Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine  and  Commercial  Retiew.    .         5  00     do 
Ten  volumes  of  the  above  Magazine  are  now  completed, 
and  can  be  had. 

The  Democratic  Monthly  Review, 5  00     do 

The  Edinburgh,  London,  Foreign  and  Westminster,  Q^uarterly  )   3  aa     j^ 

Reviews, 5 

Terms— Any  one  Review,  $3;  any  two,  $5;  any  three,  07;  any  four,  §8. 

MAGAZINES: 

The  Knickerbocker,    ..... 
The  Eclectic  Magazine  ofifloreign  Literature, 
Blackwood's  Edinburgh  I^Bizine,     . 
Graham's  American  Monfliy  Mag:»zine, 
Godey's  Magazine  and  Lady's  Book, 
Columbian  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Magazine, 

Union  Magazine, 

Sears'  Family  Magazine,  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  8  00 
UteU's  Living  Age,  Weekly 6  00 

MEDICAL   WORKS: 

The  London  Lancet,  Monthly, ^  00  per  year. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Bi-Monthly ,        .       .         3  00     do 
The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,       .       .       .       .     6  00     do 

^ted  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Gtuarterly. 
Ttie  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  5  00     do 

Rankin's  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Half  Tearly, .       .      1  60     do 
Orden  for  Medical  WoJts  received  and  prompUj  atUnded  to, 

NEWSPAPERS: 

HB}1¥'  TORK  PAPBR8* 


S5  00] 

per  year. 

600 

do 

300 

do 

300 

do 

300 

do 

300 

do 

300 

do 

,  800 

do 

600 

do 

Bennett's  Weekly  Herald,      .    .  1^00 

do        Daily         do  ....  7  50 

Sunday  Dispatch, 9  00 

Wilson's  Monthly  Dispatch,    .    .  S5 

Weekly  Mirror 3  00 

Daily        do 6  00 

Home  Journal,  Weekly,     ...  2  00 

New  World,           do     ....  9  00 


Truth  Teller,  Weekly  ....  3  Off 

OldCountryinan,  do     ....  3  00 

Island  Ci^,  do  ....  8  00 
National  Police  Gazette,     .    .    . 

PHII.ADBI«PHIA  PAPBRB. 

Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier,  S8  00 
United  States  Saturday  Post,  .  .  8  00 
Neal's  Saturday  Gazette,  .  .  .  2  00 
Philadelphia  Saturday  Gleaner,  .    1  00 


ENGLISH  PICTORIAL  PAPERS,  received  regularly  by  every  steamer^ 
Illustrated  London  News,  96  cents  each ;  Pictorial  London  Times,  SK»  cents,  each ; 
London  Punch,  80  cents  each. 

The  subscriber  is  also  continually  receiving  the  Cl^cay  SidiUcatlailf ,  as  they 
appear  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  &c.  He  also  keeps  on  hand  a  good 
assortment  of  STATIONERY,  which  he  sells  at  the  lowest  prices.  Strangers  and 
citizens  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  at  the  Depot. 

J«  C.  MORGABT^ 

Exchange  Place^  adjoining  the  Post  Office, 
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PKOTECTM  TO  BOOKS,  MONEYS,  ET& 


IMPROVED  PATENT  SAUMANKR  SAFES, 


othera  ue  ioTited  to  csll  uiil  eiamine  tome  of  Rcch'i  Sifeb,  which  hitve  bi 
Bcrerelj  tested  by  file  withgni  injniy  to  their  contenta. 

ISAAC  BRIDGE, 

•t.  Hew  Ort**a«> 


TO  MERCHANTS  GENERALLY, 

NORMAN,  16  Camp  street, 

ReqMctfoIlr  ulU  the  UtentioD  oT  the  Uercbuis  of  New  Oriuna,  ud  the  public 

genenll;,  to  his  estaJ>lijduaent,  where  they  wjU  find  on  hand  at  lU  times 

a  luge  mnoitment  of  Bl^k  Boom,  such  aa 

Kttaoraaiaiaa,  Letter  Gopyiiig  Books,  BeeelM  Book*. 

Ca«h  Boob,  Inroice  Boob,  Wa«te  Book*, 

Du'  Boolo,  Pua  Books,  Cheek  Bodn, 

Ledgoi,  JoaittalM,  Salea  BocAb, 

logBtber  with  a  large  railetf  of  other  CoKMKBcUL  Blani  Boou,  ruled  and  twiud 
la  the  neatest  and  tooM  workinanlike  maimer,  and  at  prices  as  low  as  at  the  North. 

COUMERCIAL  BLANK^  viz  >-Bills  of  Lading,  Note*.  Drafts,  Bills  of  Ei- 
chance,  Check*,  Cium  Books,  Dray  aiid  Steamboat  Reeelptt,  CiiitanhaaBe  Eniriea, 
Diama,  Ac,  Ac.,  o(  the  meet  ajpfmred  Ibnns,  ^ways  od  hand. 

STATIONAHY  ARTIGI^ESr-Embraciiu  every  thins  naed  in  the  Counting 
Hooae,  among  which  are  Inkstands,  aoills,  Steel  Fens,  BTack,  Blue  and  Red  Ink, 
Copying  Preaaea  and  materials,  tor  copying.  Red  Tape,  Rouiid  and  Flat  Rnlen, 
LeOerCUpa  and  Piles,  Paper  and  Seak  Wafers,  Tin  Cutters,  Specie  Shorels, 
Cash  Boxes,  Port  Folios,  Sand  and  Sand  Boxes,  Fancy  Articles,  &«.,  Ac. 

WRITING  AND  LETTER  PAPERS— Of  all  kinds  and  at  all  prices. 
SCHOOL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

Merchants  having  orders  trom  their  friends  in  the  country  for  articles  in  oor 
line  an  respectfully  requested  to  call  at  this  estahllshioent,  where  they  will  be 
•ore  of  getting  all  they  retpiire,  as  we  are  in  posseasloii  of  the  largest  Mock  in  the 
dijr,  to  which  addltiws  are  constantly  making. 
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E.  A.  TYLER, 

NO.   39   CAMP   STREET,  NEW   ORLEANS, 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND  A  GOOD  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fine  English  Lefer^  Dnplex^  Anehor  and  Lepine  Watehes, 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  CASES. 

Gold  Watch  Trimmings  of  every  kind;  Mantle  Clocks  and  Time-pieces; 
Gold  and  Silver  Pencils,  Thimbles,  &c. ;  Gold  Pens,  Lockets,  Minatnre  Settings. 
&c. :  Diamond,  Ruby,  Emerald,  Opal,  Pearl  and  Enameled  Rings,  Pins  and 
Necklaces;  Silver  Tea  Setts,  Pitchers,  Cups,  Castors,  Spoons,  LaiUes,  Forks, 
&c.,  &«.;  Silver  Plated  do;  Fine  Cutlery;  Rich  Fancy  Goods;  Work  Boxes; 
Dressing  do.;  Real  Farina  Cologne ;  PerAimery,  &c.]  Gold,  Silver,  Shell  and 
Steel  bound  Spectacles,  Eye-Glasses,  &«., — together  with  a  great  variety  of 
goods,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

|7*Strangers  visitine  the  city  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  at  this  store  and 
examine  the  goods — and  where  they  also  can  find  a  superior  lot  of 

PIANO  FORTES, 

made  by  Nunns  db  Clarks,  Nnnns  db  Fisher,  and  A.  H.  Gale  db  Co.,  of  New- 
York;  Wilkins  db  Newhall,  and  Hallet,  Comstock  db  Allen,  of  Boston.  Also — 
Guitars,  Violins,  Flutes,  &c. ;  Sheet  Music,  both  of  the  new  and  old  publka- 
tions;  Instruction  Books  for  all  instruments. 

Watches,  of  every  description ;  Clocks  and  Music  Boxes  carefully  repaired 
and  guaranteed.    Jewelry  made  to  order  or  repaired. 

17 All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

J.  A.  BKARD.  J.  CAIiHOVH.  J.  R.  BS ARD. 

BEARD,  CALHOUN  &  CO. 

AUCTIONEERS, 

For  tke  Sale  of  Seal  Estate,  Negroes,  Baik  and  otker  8toeks,Cargo  and 
Port-Warden  Sales,  Syndic  and  Sneeesslon  Estates,  te. 

APPRAISERS  OF  PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


S.  J.  Peters,  Esq. 

C.  A.  Jacobs,  Esq., 
Peter  Conrev,  Jr.,  Esq., 
GlendyBurKe,  Esq. 
James  Saul,  Esq., 
Freret  Brothers, 

L.  Millaudon, 

O.  B.  Duncan,  Esq., 

D.  F.  Burthe,  Esq., 
A.  Gordon,  Esq., 
Wylie  dbEgana, 

D.  C.  db  W.  Pell  db  Co., 
Oleland  4»  DanJforth, 
Barstow  db  Co., 
O.  a».  H.  Whetmore, 


REFERBNCBS: 


New 
Orleans. 


New  York. 


Gov.  A.  B.  Roman, 
Soflthene  Alien,  Esq., 
Hon.  Henry  Johnson, 
W.  S.  Martin,  Esq., 
Col.  C.  M.  Butler, 
John  S.  Preston,  Esq., 
Col.  Manning, 
Dr.  F.  M.  Robinson, 
Governor  Crawford, 
Gen.  J.  Abercrombie, 
B.  F.  Warren,  Esq. 
Danl.  Morrison,  Esq., 
Thos.  Pannlie,  Esq., 
John  Adams,  Esq., 


Lauis'a. 


South 
Carolina 


-Qtorgia. 
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AttENCT  &  COHMISSION  OFFICE  FOR  THE  COLONIES, 

6,  BARGE-YARD,  BUCKLERSBURY,  .LONDON. 

To  MtrchafUSj  Commercial  NeufS  Roams,  PubHc  Libraries,  Agri* 
cuUural  Societies,  Offioers  of  the  United  Serviees,  Printers,  Pub- 
lishers of  Newspapers,  and  Cohnists  generally, 

SIMMONDS  4&  CO.,  General  Af  enU  and  Commission  Merchants,  in  offering 
their  services  to  their  friends  and  the  Colonial  public  in  general,  beg  to  acquaint 
them  that  thev  execute  orders  for  supplies  of  any  kind  and  quality,  including 
Btationarv,  I*few  Books,  Music,  Penodicals,  British  and  Foreign  Newspapers, 
Priating  Materials,  Perfumery,  Fancy  Articles,  and  Gkxxls  of  every  description, 
of  the  best  quality,  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices  of  the  day,  and  to  transact 
business  upon  the  most  liberal  terms,  provided  they  are  previously  fwmisked  with 
funds^  or  drafts  at  either  long  or  short  dateSj  or  a  reference  to  some  London  or  Liver- 
fod  hmse  for  paftnent. 

An  extensive  knowledge  of  General  Agency  business,  acquired  during  a  long 
roame  of  business,  with  all  the  British  Colonies;  >the  experience  of  manv  years' 
residence  in  London  as  Colonial  Agents,  couj)led  with  promptitude,  attention,  and' 
judgment,  will,  they  trust,  enable  them  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  may 
laror  them  with  their  commands. 

t^  P.  L.  SiMMONDs  is  Editor  of  the  CoLoiriitL  Magazine,  published  in  Lob- 
doo.  This  work  has  the  most  extensive  circulation,  and  rambhes  the  sta- 
tistics of  all  the  British  Colonies.  It  is  published  monthly,  of  120  pages. 
Terms,  jel  10  per  annum,  or  9b.  6d.  single  copy.  B.  F.  De  Bow,  at  the  office  of 
''Commercial  Keview,"  is  Agent  for  New  Orleans — where  ftill  setts  of  the  work 
can  be  seen,  and  orders  taken. 

J.    P.    PHILLIPS^ 

A  UCTIONEER, 

For  the  sale  of  Real  Estate,  Slaves,  and  every  description  of  Property,  at  No. 

10,  Banks'  Arcade,  New  Orleans. 

RBFSRENCES: 

Wm.  Laughlin  4&  Ca; 

Lillard,  Mosby  dt  Co;  ( 

I.  W.  Arthur.  S-    Nl^b  Orleans. 

Hoa.  T.  Landry,  Lieut.  (Governor. 

E.  G.  Rogers;  Ralph  Kinf:  J 

Raphe!  Taledona,  Esq.:  Thos.  Henderson;  Eli  Montgomery,  ^Natchez, 
Qeo. S.  Yerger,  Esq.;  Tnomas  Robbins;  Wm.  Markham,  Esq.,  Viekd)u/rg^  Miss, 

CROCKETT,  GARLAND  &  CO., 

General  Cottoi  Facton  and  Cemmiuion  lerekanti. 

No.  69  Maoazine  strebt.  ^ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  BOOK-STORE. 

'  B.  M.  NORMAN, 

Book-seller,  No,   16,    Camp  Street, 

HAVING  made  complete  anj}  extensive  nrrangements  to  ftumish  supplies  to 
the  XTniverslty  of  Louisiana^  begs  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  cfdzens  of 
the  State  to  his  Stobk  of  Books,  in  the  various  departments  of  Education,  now 
on  the  shelves  of  his  establishment. 
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PHffiNIX  FOUNDRY, 

ORETNA. 

Thb  tabKiiber  has  made  floch  amngements  as  will  enable  him  to  exeeate 
Olden  for  any  detcripUcm  of  FOUNDRY  WORK|  onasgoodtermBascaiibe 
given  by  any  concern  in  the  country.  He  aoUdts  the  patronage  of  Sugar  Plant- 
ers and  others,  pledging  himself,  that  lor  wor|pnanship  and  despatch,/ his  estab- 
lishment shall  be  snipassed  by  none.  |7  Orders  left  with  his  agent,  Artbmon 
Hn.L,  No,  34  Qraioier  ttred^  New  Orleans^  will  h&ye  immediate  attention. 

SILVESTER  BENNETT. 

JOHN  8.  WORTH, 
Large  Retail  Stare  far  the  sale  af  CeatteBea  aii  Lailes* 

FINE  BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 

TRUNK6,   VALICE8,  CARPET   BA08,  ft.c., 

UNDER  TBEST.  CHARLES  BOTBL,  CORNER  COMMON  STREET, 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Always  on  hand,  at  the  above  Store,  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  articles, 
(Wholesale)  at  our  Newark  t>*actory  prices. 

jy  MANUFACTORY— 346  BROAD  STREET,  NEWARK,  N.  J.^£l 

WILLIAM   DINN, 
SeeAiBU  ni  Florist,  Not  11  Connoi  Street, 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AT  TBE  END  OF  APOLLO  STREET, 

Nbw  Orlbans. 


p^  Garden,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds;  Garden  Tools,  Agricnltoral  Imple- 
ments ;  Fmit  Trees  of  all  kinds ;  Shmbbeiy ,  Oreenrhonse  Plants ;  Dutch  Bnlbons 
Flower  Rooto.— Boohs  on  Gardening,  Farming,  dbc.,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

UPHOLSTERY,  PAPER  HANGINGS, 
Truspareit  Wfaidtow  Skaies,  ke^  ke^  &e., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

NO,  58  CBARTRES  STREET. 

A  Splendid  Assortment  Just  reeeived. 

tgr  Paper  Hanging  done  in  the  best  manner  and  warranted. 

DUBOIS  &  FINN. 

Female  Derangement  and  Diseases 

O.  M.  WOZENCRAFT9  M.  D., 

Is  now  devoting  a  greater  portion  of  his  profisssional  time  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  above  special  Practice.  From  the  len^  of  time  and  attention  which  he  has 
paid  to  this  panictilar  branch  of  Practice/ne  flatters  himself  that  he  has  attained 
that  degree  of  perfection  in  treating  that  class  of  diseases  so  common,  and  yet  so 
much  n«glectiM  among  Females,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  unttmiitimg  and 
wMrided  attention  to  the  one  class  of  disease. 

17*  Residence,  Mo.  183  8t.  Joseph  street,  near  the  comer  of  Carondelet 
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nOCEBDINOS  BYTHB  AUTHORITT  OF  THE  VMITSD  STATES  FOR  ASCER- 
TAININa  AND  A0JUDICATINO  LAND  TITLES,  AND  CLAIMS  TO  LAND, 
WITBEN  THE  FORKBR  POSSESSIONS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE  AND 
SPAOf,  SUBSEQUENT    TO    THEIR    OCCUPATION    BY  THE    UNITED  STATES. 

The  Board  of  Gommissionera  in  each  district  was  required  to  oon« 
▼ena  for  business  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  December,  1805,  at  their 
respecUve  offices.  Each  Board,  or  a  majority  of  each,  when  duly 
organised,  was  authorised  and  empowered  to  hear  and  adjudicate, 
^and  in  a  summary  manner  decide,  according  to  justice  and  equity, 
on  an  claims  filed  with  the  Recorder  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act:"  all  such  decbions,  when  finally  made,  were  to  be  sub- 
attted  to  Congress  for  their  determination  thereon."  (18) 

The  Commissioners  of  the  respective  Boards  were  required  to  hold 
Iheir  sessions  until  the  1st  of  March,  1806,  without  adjournment  for  a 
longer  period  than  three  days:  and,  subsequently,  ^'untO  they  shall 
have  completed  the  business  of  tneir  appointment;"  and  to  transmit  to 
,lhe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  full  reports  of  their  decision,  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  Board,  and  designating  every  claim  confirmed  by 
Ihem,  and  those  reiected  or  disallowed ;  together  '^with  the  substance 
of  the  evidence  adduced  in  their  support,"  in  order  that  the  same 
ahoold  be  laid  before  Conffress  at  their  next  ensuing  meeting. 

The  siaih  section  provided  for  the  employment  of  an  agent  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  before  each  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  ^'  in- 
vestigating and  opposing  all  claims  which  he  might  deem  fraudulent 
and  unfounded."  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  for  recording 
Spanish  and  French  grants,  deeds,  or  evidence  of  daim,  a  translator 
of  the  Spanish  and  French  languages  was  also  attached  to  the  Record- 
er's office.  (19) 

The  Board  for  the  District  of  Louisiana  appear  to  have  entered 
ifBt  upon  the  duties  of  their  office.  This  Board,  as  first  organised, 
OOBoisted  of  Clement  B.  Penrose,  Recorder^  and  J.  0.  B.  Lucas  and 
Jas  L.  Donaldson,  Commissioners^  Thos.  F.  Biddiek,  Clerk^  and  Wm. 
C.  Caw.  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  United  States.  Frederick  Bates  sub' 
oeaoently  succeeded  as  Commissioner. 

In  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  the  Beard  for  the  Eastern  District,  as 


i^ 


18)  Lsad  Laws  of  United  States— coxnpilation  of  1897:  pp.  590,  Ml. 
~   Lmd  Laws  of  United  States,  p.  saa. 

vou  v.— 8. 
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first  organized,  consisted  of  P.  Grymes,  Recorder^  Joshua  Lewis 
and  John  B.  Robertson,  Commissioners. 

The  Western  Board,  as  first  organised,  consisted  of  Wm.  Oarrard, 
Recorder^  and  Levin  Wailes  and  uideon  Fits,  Commissioners ;  John 
Thompson  was  Clerk^  and  was  subsequently  succeeded  by  Lloyd  Posey. 

Thus  organized,  the  respectire  Boards  entered  upon  tiie  M-duoui 
dpties  of  their  seyeral  offices,  which  they  continued  to  perform  with 
great  fidelity  and  assiduity  for  several  years,  during  which  they  were, 
from  time  to  Ume.  instructed  as  to  the  will  of  Congress  touching  such 
cases  as  were  suspended  in  their  final  decision. 

At  the  close  of  one  year,  the  Commissioners  reported  to  Congress 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  ih^  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  of 
March  3d,  1805,  a  large  number  of  meritorious  settlers  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  to  which  they  seemed  entitled.  For  the 
relief  of  these,  a  ^ supplinientary  act^^  was  passed  and  approved  April 
21st,  1806.  By  this  act  it  was  provided  tuat,  all  persons  twenty-one 
years  of  ase,  or  the  heads  of  families,  who,  prior  to  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ber, 1800,  had  commenced  an  actual  settlement,  and  who  had  con 
tinned  in  the  occupancy  and  cultivation  of  the  same  three  years^  or 
until  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  should  be  considered  claimants 
wit  'in  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  as  such, 
should  be  entitled  to  the  oonfirmation  of  a  setUement  right  not  exceed- 
ing one  square  mile:  also,  that  any  person  who  had  remained  fourteen 
years  in  the  quiet  possession  and  occupancy  of  land  prior  to  the  20th 
of  December,  1803,  although  a  minor  at  the  time  of  settlement,  should 
be  entitled  to  a  settlement  right  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  or  any 
amount  not  exceeding  one  mile  square. 

The  same  act  extended  the  time  for  filing  claims  until  the  Ist  of 
January,  1807;  and  for  the  convenience  of  olaimants  remote  from  the 
Land  Office,  the  Recorders  were  authorized  to  appoint  deputies  for 
each  county,  who  should  receive  and  record  all  claims  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Recorder  himself  might  do.  (20) 

A.  D.  1807.  The  oUowing  year  an  act  of  Congress  made  provision  for 
the  relief  of  another  numerous  class  of  claimants,  by  Uie  passage  of  a 
law  entitled  ^  An  act  respecting  claims  to  land  in  the  Territories  of 
Orleans  and  Loubiana,"  approved  March  7th,  1807.  (21] 

The  first  section  of  this  act  repeals  so  much  of  the  unmer  act  as 
requires  the  original  claimants  of  a  grant,  concession,  or  order  of  sur- 
vey, to  have  been  the  head  of  a  family  or  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  secoitJ  section  declares  any  person,  and  the  legal  representatives 
of  any  person,  who,  on  the  20th  of  December,*  1803,  ms^^  and  had  been 
for  ten  years  successively,  in  possession  of  any  tract  of  land  not  exceed- 
ing two  thousand  acres,  free  from  the  claim  of  otiier  persons,  shall  be 
confirmed  in  their  titles  to  the  same. 

The /oi/rtA  section  confers  upon  the  Commissioners  ^full  powers  to 
decide^  within  their  respective  aistricts,  upon  all  claims  to  isnd  detived 
in  cooionnity  with  the  laws,  established  usages  and  customs  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  governments, "  in  &v«r  of  piersons  who,  on  the 

(90)  Land  Laws  of  United  State»<^-edition  of  1897;  p.  S39  to  086. 
C21)  Land  Laws  of  United  States,  p.  548. 
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20/A  ^f  DecetnhcTj  1803,  were  inhabitants  of  Louisiana;  provided  the 
claim  does  not  inolade  any  lead  mine  or  salt  spring. 

The  time  for  the  presentation  of  claims  was  also  extended  in  both 
Territories,  until  July  1st,  1803.  (22) 

The  siix£4  section  requires  the  Commissioners  to  make  out  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  Surveyor  General,  a 
full  and  complete  transcript  of  their  Jinal  decisions  Diode  in  favor  of 
chiimants.  each  of  whom  should  m  furnished  with  a  certificate^ 
showing  him  to  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  tract  of  land  theiein 
designated. 

The  eighth  section  required  the  Commissioners  to  prepare  and  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  list  of  all  claims  which 
iuxd  not  beem  confirmed  by  them;  together  with  their  opinion  on  them 
aeverallY,  and  arranged  under  tii^ree  dosses^  vis: 

Ist  Tiioee  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  ouglU  to  he  confirmed 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress. 

2d.  Those  which,  cMiaugh  not  embraced  in  said  acts,  ought^  never- 
theless, to  be  cof^medj  in  conformity  with  ^the  laws,  usages  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Spanish  government" 

3d.  Those  which  are  embraoed  in  neither  of  sud  acts,  and  ougPU 
not  to  &e  eonfirmed,  oonlbrmably  to  the  laws,  usages  and  customs  of  the 
Spanish  government. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  notice  some  of  the  general  laws, 
usages  and  customs  of  the  Spanbh  government  in  Louisiana  relative 
to  we  appropriation  of  the  royal  domain  to  private  uses. 

In  ihia  respect  the  policy  of  the  royal  government  was  kind  ^d 
beneficent,  even  to  liberality;  and  this  policy  was  extended  to  every 
deserving  immigrant,  whether  from  the  mother  country  or  from  foreign 
nations,  who  were  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Spanish  Crown. 
Influenced  by  this  benevolent  policy,  the  royal  domain  was  reserved 
for  the  encouragement  of  emigration,  agricmture,  the  arts  and  manu- 
factores.  Immigrants,  who,  in  this  way  could  add  to  the  population, 
wealth  and  resources  of  a  new,  fertile,  and  almost  uninhabited  pro- 
vince, were  sure  to  receive  libeval  grants  and  concessions  of  land,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  hundred  arpents  for  the  head  of  a  laimily,  half  as  muck 
for  his  wife,  and  in  proportiin  to  every  child  or  slave  capable  of  labor. 

The  amount  of  land  granted  or  conceded  to  a  settler,  always  preserved 
a  relative  prop(Nrtion  to  the  number  of  persons  in  his  fiimily,  or  to  his 
meass  for  conducting  an  agricultural  or  manufacturing  establishment, 
such  as  mills,  tacUxM  or  public  improvements. 

The  whole  policy  of  the  Spanish  government  in  Louisiana  and  West 
Florida  was  injTotxv  of  small  grants  and  strictly  averse  to  large  ones. 
This  jpclicy  was  rigi4ij  enfoMod  as  early  as  1770,  when  Gkyvemor 
O'Reilly,  under  a  royal  order,  issued  his  proclamation  makiqg  known 
the  willof  the  Kin^,  by  a  full  enumeration  of  the  regulations  which 
were  to  be  observed  m  all  grants  of  land  in  the  province.  (23) 

1.  Gxatnitans  concessions  for  cultivation  and  pasturage. 

2.  In  oonsideration  of  yublio  semeea 

3.  In  consideration  of  a  tax  paid  tiie  government  upon  voxk  body  of 

<Sfi^  Lead  Laws  oT  IMied  Stales,  p.  MT. 

<^  American  State  Papem^i'MMK  XiMntH-VoL  4,  p.  81 
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lands  u  the  mdrndmat  might  ieeke  and  porchaae  at  public  sale  at  • 
certain  rate  per  arpenl. 

Coneesskma  cctiTejed  bo  cmnplele  title;  b«l  certain  eonditions  fdl' 
tiled  within  three  years  after  the  eoneeaaioii,  entitled  the  holder  to  a 
patent — tiiuheH/ormo — from  the  goremment. 

Applications  for  large  grants  were  alwajs  refdied,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  jeat  1800,  when  Don  Itamon  Lopez  j  Angnlo,  the  Intendant  of 
Louisianii,  refused  a  large  gran^  to  Henrj  Peroox,  oommandant  at 
New  Madrid,  upon  his  petition,  signed  also  bj  manj  indiriduals  of 
his  district  The  Intendant,  unwilling  to  countonance  a  "speculation 
in  the  public  lands,"  reHssed  a  grant  which  would  be  "hurtful  to  poor 
people,  who  would  thereby  be  eonpelled  to  b«j  of  him  that  wtiicb 
they  wore  freo  to  obtain  off  him  grafoitously ; "  and  he  declared  that  it 
never  was  the  intention  of  the  King  "to  dispose  of  the  lands  in  sucb 
large  quantities)  and  under  sueh  eireumstanees,"  as  was  fully  laid 
down  in  the  regubtioBs  published  %j  Morales  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1799- 

The  Intendant  farther  alleges,  that  it  would  be  improper^  "because 
it  would  not  be  just;  that  for  a  small eonsiderationj  one  or  more  specu* 
htota  riioald  make  thcmsohes  masters  of  a  great  extent  of  lands  to 
the  prejudice  of  others  coning  to^  settle;  and  who,  consequently, 
would  find  themselves  driven  to  purchase  those  lands,  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  obtained  ^rge  of  expense?^  (24) 

Agun,  it  is  dedaved  ^t.  "under  the  Spank  govomment  the  In- 
tendant himself  oould  net  nave  made  a  grant  contrary  (o  htD,  aa  it 
would  be  disregarded. " 

To  obtain  a  grant,  tiie  applieant  Ibr. lands  fled  his  petition,  or 
requete^  prepared  in  d«e  form,  in  the  eftee  of  the  Conunandant  of  the 
District  in  which  the  land  is  situated.  The  requeU  sets  forth  the 
extent,  situation  and  boundaries  of  the  tract  desired,  and  the  purposea 
to  which  it  ii  to  be  apptopriated,  together  with  conditions  of  forfeiture, 
the  extent  of  improvement  or  culture  promised  within  three  years,  &e.. 
The  Commandant,  approving  the  object  and  extent  of  the  petition,  ana 
seeing  no  reason  why  the  concession  should  not  be  made,  pmeured  the 
certificate  of  the  Surveyor  General,  showing  that  the  land  is  vacant 
and  conflicted  with  that  of  no  other  person,  with  a  recommendation  of 
the  petitioner  to  the  consideration  and  bounty  of  die  Oovemor-Oen- 
oral,  as  one  #ell  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  province; 
The  Governor-General  and  the  Intendant  entered  upon  the  petition 
their  assent  to  the  concession,  with  an  order  of  survey  to  the  Surveyor 
General,  who  caused  a  survey  and  plat  of  the  same  to  be  made  and 
attached  thereto.  This  completed  the  ^amcession^^^  which  served  aa 
a  title,  not  tran^erabk,  until  the  eniration  of  three  years;  at  the 
expiration  of  whicfa  period,  the  holaer  or  claimant,  br  adducing 
evidence  that  he  has  complied  witii  aH  the  conditions  obligatory  on 
him,  is  entitied  to  receive  firom  the  government  the  tituhen/ormoj  or 
patent.  This  oompietes  the  grant,  and  vests  a  tide  in  the  grantee. 
Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  prooedure  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
King's  domadn  to  actual  settlers. 
Meantime  tiie  Boards  of  OommisrionerB,  having  been  closely  en* 


(M)  Americsa  Stale  Papers— PaMe  IfOMif—yeL  4,  pr  Mr 
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gaged  itt  the  dmties  of  their  office  for  more  than  three  years,  began  tp 
cdmplete  their  reiKttts  of  confirmations  under  the  provisionfl  of  this 
fiereral  acts  alreadv  recited. 

The  first  monthlj  re|>ort  was  from  the  Board  at  St  Louis,  dated 
December  1808,  and  comprising  one  hundred  and  ten  confinaatii^ns, 
for  which  c^tificates  had  been  issaei  to  the  proper  claimants.  Similar 
monthly  reports  were  made  osnsecntively  until  the  20th  of  January, 
1812,  when  the  aggregate  number  of  confirmations,  upon  whieh  cer- 
tificates had  been  issued,  was  thirteen  hundred  andforty^voo;  pectain- 
ing  ehieflv  to  the  districts  of  St  Louis,  St  Charles,  St  Geaevieve, 
New  Madrid  and  Cape  Girardeau.   (25) 

Besides  claims  confirmed,  this  Beard  transmitted  by  the  hands  of 
the  Recorder,  C.  B.  Penrose,  a  complete  report  for  the  General  Land 
Office,  contamiqg  an  elaborate  schedule,  conqMrisiQg  no  less  than  tiM 
tkousajid  unoomfLrmed  and  rgected  claims,  arranged  into  foiiy-nine 
classes.  Among  these  were  a  large  niimber  of  eklms,  which,  in  the 
o{Mnion  of  the  Board,  4iuglit  not  to  he  confirmed^  on  account  of  the 
tainl  €f  fraud  and  corrujJtioH,  with  which  they  were  deeplt 

DIBUED.   (26) 

The  eliums  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  ^2<^A^  to  be  o$n/lrmed^ 
were  arranged  under  the  following  claes38.  viz: 

L  Those  drrived  from  bona  fide  French  or  Spanish  orders  of  sur^ 
Toy,  or  concessions,  bearing  date  on  and  after  the  Iftqf  October,  1600, 
A.  Jy.y  for  a  quantity  exceeding  eight  Imndred  arpenis,  but  not  exceed- 
ing one  league  square;  and  which  had  been  either  inhabited  or  culti* 
vated  prior  to  December  20th,  1803,  in  couformity  with  the  terms 
expressed  in  said  concession,  vis:  for  objects  of  public  wfeility,  such  as 
the  erection  of  milk,  bridges,  or  manufactories. 

2.  Those  derived  as  a£)ve,  fwt  exxeeding  eigJd  hundred  arpenfs^ 
for  services  rendered  the  government,  or  for  works  of  nuHie  utility, 
wherein  the  conditions  of  the  concession  have  been  Miued. 

3.  Those  of  similar  character,  and  not  exceeding  eisbt  hundred 
arpents  to  persons  who  have  received  no  other  erant,  aad  which  have 
never  been  declared  fraudulent  by  any  former  Board. 

4.  Those  that  have  been  either  cuhivated  or  inhabited  prior  to  20tk 
'Beoemb^j  IB03,  u;ithoiU  pernUuion. 

5.  Those  for  towns  and  vOtageSy  commonfidds  or  ooMmotu,  whether 
recorded  or  not. 

These,  and  daims  pertaining  to  other  elasses,  were  submitted  to  the 
eonaideration  of  Congress  for  such  legislation  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient 

Under  provisions  made  by  law,  the  Board  at  St.  Louis,  through 
Frederick  Bates,  Recorder,  made  'liAjitud  repoit  of  confirmations  for 
the  Missouri  Territory,  on  the  2d  c$  Febnuurv,  1816.  This  report 
cofniprised  eight  hundred  confirmations  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  dongress  approved  June  13th,  1812:  also, /oacir  hundred  and  eigJUf 
confirmations  and  opinions  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  AprU 
12ih,  1814:  (27)  also,  confirmations  and  opinions  relative  to  settle- 
ment rights  in  virtue  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress,  from  June  13  2k, 

(95)  American  State  Papers— Pm^^^u;  Lands^yoX,  %  p.  563  to  603. 
?*i6)  Idem— Vol.  2,  p.  389  to  &G2.    See  schedule  io  detail 
<d7}  Idem,  pp.  C09,  611. 
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1W2,  until  April  12th,  1814,  oomptimn^  four  hundred  and  forty-jke 
amftrm(dion*^  and  fbnr  hundred  and  ninety  rejectiom.  (28) 

The  Boards  of  Commissioners  for  the  l^sstem  and  Western  Dis- 
tricts of  the  Territory  of  Chieans,  had  been  enplojcd  in  like  manner 
in  their  respectire  duties;  the  result  of  their  labors  irere  reported  soon 
afterward. 

The  first  monthly  report  of  claims  cat^rmed  by  the  Western  Board, 
was  dated  in  December  1 8 11^  and  eomprised  twenty -fre  confirmations, 
far  which  certificates  had  been  issued.  Consecutive  Monthly  reports 
from  the  same  Board  were  made  until  December  1812,  when  the 
whole  number  of  eonfirmations  on  which  certificates  had  been  issued, 
was  tioo  thousand  tmehundr&l  and  forty-eight.  Smbscnuent  reports 
augmented  the  entire  number  up  to  June  1815,  to  ttco  Vioumna  tvro 
kufulred  and  seveftty-eight.  (29)  On  the  30th  of  £le«ember  of  the 
same  year,  the  Western  Boara  fl^n  reported  an  (iddiH(m(d  Kst  of 
confirmations  under  the  prorisions  of  the  seyeral  acts  of  Congress, 
comprising  no  less  than  ttceliv  Jnmdred  and  eighty-three  claims  con- 
firmed^  for  which  certificates  had  been  issued.  Thus,  the  entire  num- 
ber of  claims  confirmed  by  this  Boaa'd  up  to  the  year  1816,  when  the 
Commissioners  were  succeeded  in  their  duties  by  the  Kegisters  and 
Rcceiyers  of  the  respective  Land  Offices,  was  three  thmsand  Jive 
htndred  and fifty-eight.  ^30) 

The  Eastern  Boarid  in  the  meantime  had  beeH  delinquent  in  making 
tegular  amd  properly  arranged  reports;  yet,  thr  imperfect  reports 
received  up  to  January  1812,  as  submitted  to  Congress,  indicated  the 
adjudication  of  eleveri  hundred  and  eighthf-five  llaimt  ttkich  tcere 
confirmed^  and  for  whidh  tertificaies  had  been  issued;  besides  ttco 
hundred  and  sixty  claims  rejected  by  the  Board.  (31)  The  subse- 
onent  reports  from  thii^  Board  .were  not  duly  received  by  the  Treasury 
i^partment,  when  tba  Commissionevv  were  superseded  by  AeRegis- 
ler  and  Receiver  in  1816. 

The  report  of  the  Register,  Samuel  H.  Harper,  made  Nevember 
20,  r816,  contained  such  an  unusual  and  improbable  number  ef  con- 
firmations, that  the  suspicions  of  the  Department  wete  awakened  to 
the  exi^Qce  of  an  extensive  scheme  of  fraud  and  cellusion,  which 
required  the  interposition  of  Congress.  It  became  apparent,  that 
many  fraudulent  claims  had  been  auowed  and  confirmed^  not  only  by 
tiic  officers  at  New  Orieans^  but  also  bv  those  at  Opelousas:  that  an 
improper  and  suspicious  indulgence  had  been  extenaed  by  the  officers 
of  these  Land  Offices,  to  the  admission  of  fraudulent  claims,  which, 
subsequently,  required  the  interposition  of  a  change  of  men. 

The  confirmations  of  olainis  suqieeted  of  fraud  were  suspended  by 
tlie  government  tmtil  proper  inquiry  should  be  instituted  as  to  the 
alleged  fraud  and  collusion.  At  length.  Congress  proceeded  to  ratify 
all  the  confirmations  of  the  Land  Officers  at  New  Orleans,  so  fisir  sa 
to  sanction  a  qui^-daim,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  the  lands 
thus  awaitfod  by  the  offices  respectively. 

For  this  purpose,  on  the  1 1th  of  Hay,  1820,  an  act  of  Congress  was 

rS8)  American  State  Papen— Pn^tc  Lofufs— Vol.  %  p.  S93-6. 

L29)  Idem--Vol.  3,  p.  706  to  TJ5. 

!30)  Idem— Vol.  3.  p.  151  to  890. 

31)  Idem-^Yol.  9,  p.  394  to  3C7.  . 
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IH^ssed,  entitled  '^An  Act  snpplementanr  to  the  seyeral  acts  for  tlio 
adjustment  of  land  claims  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  (32) 

The  first  eeotion  ratified  rnd  confirmed  all  the  land  claims  within 
the  Baatem  District,  as^describod  by  the  Register  and  Receiver  of 
said  District,  in  their  renort  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Oflice,  bearing  date  November  20th,  1816,  and  whleh  are  therein 
reoommended  for  confirmation,  but  ordy  as  against  any  chiim  on  t6c 
part  of  the  United  Statea 

The  second  section  extended  the  time  preTtoosly  prescribed  for  filing 
claims,  from  July  1st,  to  December  31st,  1830.   (33) 

For  several  years  the  same  system  of  fraud  and  collusion  continued 
in  the  respective  offices.  The  first  report,  made  by  the  Register  at 
New  Orleans,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  1 1th,  1820,  and 
dated  January  1st,  1821,  tended  strongly  to  confirm  suspicions  hero- 
lofiwe  awakened,  as  to  an  extensive  scheme  of  fraud,  which  had  been 
put  in  operation  through  these  Land  Offices,  and  which  had  resulted 
m  the  confirmation  of  a  large  number  of  factitious  and  fraudulent 
claima.  Nor  were  these  fraud  i  tolerated  alone  in  the  Eastern  District. 
The  Register  of  the  Western  District  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner 
neglected  to  make  proper  returns  to  the  General  Land  Office  for  sev- 
eral years,  until  in  the  year  1822,  he  was  superseded  in  his  office  by 
ValenUne  King,  Esq.,  who  was  instructed  to  examine  and  investigate 
the  claims  previously  filed  with  the  Register,  and  to  report  the  same 
as  early  as  practicable,  with  his  0{>inion  upon  them  severally,  in  order 
that  the  public  surveys  might  not  incur  further  delays. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Oraham,  Commissioner  of  the  Oeneral  Land 
Office,  in  his  report  for  the  use  of  Congress,  dated  December  17th, 
1824,  oheerves:  "^It  is  believed  that  the  reports  of  the  Land  Officers 
at  New  Orleans,  dated  November  20th,  1816,  and  January  6th,  18'^1, 
and  that  of  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office  north  of  Red  River, 
dated  January  1st,  1821,  include  and  recommend  for  confirmation 
many  fraudulent  claims,  and  claims  not  entitled  to  confirmation, 
althou^  some  claims  have  been  confirmed  on  their  reports. — Some  of 
the  claims  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Register  at  New  Orleans,  I 
understand  have  been  admitted  to  be  fraudulent,"  &c.  ^From  infor* 
mation  received  at  this  office,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
simOar  and  equally  unfounded  claims  have  been  filed  with  the  Regis* 
ter  at  Opelousas,  whose  report,  as  required  by  the  act  pf  1820,  has 
not  ret  been  returned."  (34| 

Meantime  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  soon  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Samuel  H.  Harper  as  Register  at  New  Orleans,  frauduleot 
olaima  began  to  »pear ;  from  which  time  they  continued  to  multiply 
upon  the  files  <i  the  different  offices,  as  chums  held  by  numerous 
assignees,  among  whom  were  some  prominent  inhabitants  of  Louis- 
iana and  the  Missouri  Territory,  i  et  none  of  these  secured  for 
diemaelves  a  greater  notoriety  as  holders  of  fraudulent  land  claims 
than  James  Sowie,  a  man  of  courage  and  daring.  Many  of  these 
-■        _  I  -' 

(9S)  Imcriean  State  Paper^^Pu^/t^  Land^—VoL  3,  p.  506. 

t33}  See  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States— Editioa  of  1897:  p.  778  :o  790. 

[34)  American  State  Pspei»*-lHtA2ic  Lo^kfi— Vol  4,  p.  3  to  6. 
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claims,  in  one  form  or  another,  were  nrgentlj  pressed  upon  the  atten* 
tion  of  Congress  and  of  the  Land  Offices  acting  under  the  proviaioni 
of  various  lawd  enacted  to  meet  the  diversity  of  cases. 

For  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  numerou8%u6picious  land  claims  of 
this  kind,  purporting  to  be  derived  from  the  Spanish  government^ 
within  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  the  claimants,  by  acts  of  Congress 
passed  May  26th,  1824,  and  May  22d,  1826,  were  authorised  to  insti- 
tute judicial  proceedings  in  the  Federal  Court  of  the  Territory,  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  claims.  But  such  was  the  influence  and  assur- 
ance with  which  the  claims  were  subsequently  urged  through  the  Court^ 
that  the  origin  and  genuineness  of  the  documents  by  which  they  were 
sustained,  were  not  permitted  to  be  investigated  or  questioned ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  claims  were  confirmed  by  the  Court  upon  facti- 
tious documents  and  fraudulent  testimony. 

Yet  these  claims,  confirmed  as  well  as  unconfirmed,  were,  by  hun- 
dreds, placed  in  the  hands  of  agents  both  in  Natchez  and  other  parts 
of  Mississippi,  in  order  to  be  sold  or  hypothecated  as  valuable  land 
script,  upon  which  large  sums  of  money  were  procured  to  advance 
oUier  schemes  of  speculation.  Nor  was  there  wanting  in  the  city  of 
Natchez,  from  1821  to  1830,  men  who  claimed  a  residence  there,  deeply 
interested -in  the  nurchase  and  sale  of  these  spurious  claims,  if  they 
were  not  concerned  in  the  aiding  and  abetting  of  those  who  &bricatea 
them.  Men  of  deep  thought  and  great  legal  attainments  were  sus- 
pected of  being  jointly  interested  in  the  sale  and  confirmation  of  the 
same  by  the  constituted  authorities. 

These  spurious  documents,  as  prepared,  gave  factitious  evidences  of 
age  and  use  far  more  ancient  than  the  date  and  manufacture  of  the 
paper  upon  which  they  were  written ;  and  many  of  those,  finally  con- 
firmed, covered  lands  and  secured  titles  to  some  of  the  finest  estates  in 
the  former  parishes  of  Opelousos  and  Attakapas;  and  certain  it  is^ 
that  there  are  now  residing  in  Natchei  and  its  vicinity,  wealthy  pro- 
prietors of  splendid  sugar  estates  upon  the  Teche,  Terrebone  and 
Oaillou  bayous,  secured  by  moans  of  these  claims. 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  a  numerous  class  of  claims  which  are 
known  by  the  general  appellation  of  Bowie  claims,  and  whose  intrin- 
lie  merits  are  known  to  but  few. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  Decem- 
ber 1829,  communicated  to  Congress  a  report  from  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  relative  to  the  extensive  frauds  practised 
iu  the  Federal  Court  of  the  Arkansas  Territory.  To  investigate  the 
same,  CoL  Isaac  T.  Preston,  llogister  at  New  Orleans,  ''a  man  poe- 
sessiug  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualifications  necessary  for  such  an 
investigation,"  had  been  sent  to  Little  Rock  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining the  original  documents  or  Spanish  title-papers  upon  which  a  large 
number  of  <uaims  had  been  ^sonfirmed  to  the  holders.  By  comparing 
these  documents  with  those  from  New  Orleans,  ^  which  were  known  to 
be  genuim"  Col.  Preston  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  that  extensive 
frauds  had  been  successfully  practised  in  this  case. 

"•  The  result  of  his  investigations  showed  that  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  claims  covering  60,000  acres  of  land,  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  Court  between  the  19th  and  24th  of  December  1827;  and  thai 
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•eren  olumB  oorering  20,000  acres,  were  still  pending:  also,  that  one 
hundred  and  eighiy-eight  ciaims  had  been  withdrawn  and  struck  from 
the  files  of  the  docket,  because  the  holders  had  not  given  security  for 
the  costs:"  and  the  Commissioner  declares  there  exists  no  dauU  but 
that  the  whole  of  those  claims  are  founded  on  forged  evidences  of  title, 
^It  further  appeared  that  under  an  order  of  Cfourt  made  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1828,  the  origiruU papers^  on  which  these  claims  were  found- 
ed, had  been  withdrawn  from  the  files  of  the  Court,  witib  the  exception 
of  those  in  fifty-eigJu  cases.  (35) 

The  Commissioner  further  states,  that  application  had  been  made  to 
the  General  Land  Office  for  patents  on  tne  entries  made  at  Little 
Book  and  Batesville,  for  eiglUy-four  of  the  claims  confirmed  by  the 
Court  '^For  the  first  six  cases  of  entries  made  at  Batesville,  patents 
were  issued;  but  as  the  number  of  applications  for  patents  increased, 
and  as  the  patents  were  required  to  oe  issued  Uynssignees,  and  as  a 
comparison  of  the  assignments  with  each  other  made  it  evident  that 
they  had  all  been  vaanufactured  by  the  same  individuals,"  the  Com- 
missioner determined  to  withhold  the  '^patents  for  the  remainder  of 
the  claims,  fully  satisfied  that  gross  frauds  had  been  committed  upon 
the  Court"  "Two  of  the  claims  for  which  patents  were  issued,  were 
unquestionably  founded  on  fraudulent  evidences  of  title,"  and  to  pre- 
vent further  entries  of  the  same  kind,  the  Registers  at  Little  Rock 
and  Batesville  were  instructed  to  permit  nofurt/ter  entries,  under  the 
decisions  of  the  Court,  until  the  pleasure  of  Con^^ress  should  have^ 
been  ascertained  on  the  subject ;  and  in  the  meantime  measures  were 
instituted  to  procure  a  revision  and  reversal  of  the  decisions.  (36) 

The  claims  above  referred  to  were  known  as  the  "Bowie  Claims," 
and  comprised  "upwards  of  60,000  acres  of  floating  rights  to  location 
upon  the  best  unappropriated  lands  in  the  Territory,  in  any  quantity 
over  80  acres,  it  having  been  proven  and  decreed  that  the  lands,  in 
every  case,  conceded  by  the  Spanish  government  had  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  United  States."  (37) 

The  number  of  Bonne  claims  filed  in  the  Court  was  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  seventeen^  which  had  been  confirmed.  This  whole 
number  was  filed  in  Novemoer  1827,  and  in  less  than  one  month  were 
all  confirmed  by  Judges  Trimble  and  Johnson,  in  the  abeence  of  one 
of  the  members,  notwithstanding  the  application  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney of  die  United  States  "  for  time  to  investigate  the  claims,  and  to 
procure  testimony  for  resisting  the  claims  successfully. "  The  testi- 
mony upon  which  all  these  claims  were  adjudicated,  was  solely  that  of 
John  Ueberard,  David  Devore  and  Samuel  Masters,  substantially  the 
same  in  one  kundretl  and  ttoenty-foUr  cases.  (38) 

The .  orders  of  survey  upon  which  those  claims  were  allowed,  pur- 
ported to  have  been  signea  bv  Governors  Miro  and  Gayoso,  whose  sig- 
natures in  every  instance  had  been  countjrfeited,  and  but  imperfect^ 
imitated.  * 

The  signature  of  Oayoso  was  an  evident  counterfeit  and  but  poorly 


(37)  Idem,  p.  380. 

(38)  Idem— 


35)  See  American  State  P&pcn— Public  Lands—Yol  S,  p.  33G  to  338. 
^'    Idemr-Vol.  5,  p.  336. 


Vol  6,  p.  338. 
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czeoutod,  for  he  always  signed  his  name  in  a  smooth,  flowing  hand,  in 
extcnso,  ^^  Manuel  Gayoso,  de  Lernos."  That  of  Hiro,  who  generally 
signed  his  name  Estevan  Miro,  was  counterfeited  solely  hy  the  use  of 
the  four  letters,  '^Miro,"  in  a  miserable  hand. 

A  close  examination  of  these  documents  convinced  Colonel  Preston 
that  they  all  were  written  by  two,  and  not  exceeding  four  hands ;  two 
in  drafting  and  two  in  signing;  and  although  the  rcquetcs  purported 
to  be  the  petitions  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons,  written 
and  signed  by  themselres  at  various  times  during  jifteen  ysars^  they 
all  appear  to  have  written  good  luinds^  and  to  have  signed  their  names 
well,  although,  according  to  the  witness  Heberard,  the^  were  generally 
hunters  and  trappers  in  Upper  Louisiana,  where,  it  is  notonous,  that 
before  the  change  of  government^  few  or  none  of  the  people  about  tho 
'-Posts"  of  Arkansas  and  Washita,  excepting  the  public  officers,  could 
write  their  names. 

^^The  reauetes  evince  but  little  care  or  effort  in  the  writer  to  imitate 
the  Spanish  idiom  or  character  of  writing,  although  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  so  many  Spaniards — the  character  of  the  writing 
being  evidently  American. " 

Among  tho  evidences  that  these  rcquetes  were  the  productions  of 
only  one  or  two  persons,  Ool.  Preston  adduces  the  unuormity  in  the 
erroneous  orthography  which  pervades  tliC  whole;  such  as  tiera  for 
tierra,  ordiniaria  for  ordinaria,  profojtdidad  for  profi<ndidad,  ca^-toxe 
for  oatorce,  do«e  for  doce,  tre^e  for  trece,  dicj  for  dies,  mar^  for  marzo, 
estableser  for  establecer,  ciendo  for  siendo,  dbc.  One  of  these  hands 
invariably  writes  the  Surveyor  Gknerars  name  Laveii^  Trudieu,  in- 
stead of  Laveau  Trudeau,  and  OrHans  for  Orleans. 

Whereas  CoL  Preston  declares  that  he  has  never  seen  a  genuine 
order  of  a  Spanish  Governor  that  contained  an  erroneons  teord  or 
letter — for  all  such  errors,  if  any  existed,  were  corrected  by  the  clerk 
before  signing. 

The  appearance  of  such  numbers  of  fraudulent  claims,  requiring  loca* 
tbn  brfore  the  public  surveys  oould  proceed,  greatly  impeded  the  regu- 
lar surveys  of  the  public  lands  within  die  State  of  Louisiana.  To 
such  an  alarming  extent  had  th^se  forged  evidences  of  title  been  filed 
in  the  several  offices,  that  the  Surveyor  General  was  Instructed  to  re- 
ceive for  record  no  private  claim  or  survey  "which  included  lands 
claimed  by  virtue  of  written  evidence  of  title,  emanating  from  the 
Spanish  government,  and  confirmed  by  Confess,  where  there  teas 
good  reason  to  believe  that  such  written  evidence  of  title  liad  been 
'forged;  and  in  the  meantime  to  proceed  with  the  public  surveys 
regardless  <f  any  such  alleged  claim.  (39) 

It  would  extend  the  limits  of  this  article  beyond  our  design,  to 
attempt  a  detail  of  all  the  subseouent  legislation  of  Congress,  until 
the  final  disposition  of  all  the  olaims  which^  were  reported  to  that 
body  for  their  action.  Suffice  to  say,  that  after  the  Boards  of  Com- 
missioners had  retired  from  the  duties  assigned  them.  Congress  was 
the  last  resort  where  claimants  continued  to  urge  their  claims  for 

allowance  for  more  tbm  twenty  years  longer,  in  no  wise  deterred  by 

— — * —  --  I 

(99)  See  American  State  Paper»— Pn^^  Lomfs— VoL  5,  p  336. 
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t!ic  groundless  character  of  their  titles^  or  the  preposterous  nature  of 
their  claims.      ' 

The  whole  system  of  factitious  and  fraudulent  concessions  and  sup- 
positious grants  which  thronged  the  records  of  the  Boards  of  Com- 
missioners and  embarrassed  their  deliberations  for  more  than  ten 
yearS;  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  an  expression  which  appears  to 
have  been  unnecessarily,  and  in  all  probabilitj,  without  any  such 
design  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  King,  inserted  in  the  order  of  de- 
livery, dated  October  15,  1802.  This  order  issued  to  the  Intendant 
of  Louisiana,  instructed  him  to  deliver  the  province  to  Oen.  Victor, 
or  any  other  officer  duly  authorized  to  receive  the  same.  (40)  In  the 
order  the  King  expresses  his  hope  that^  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana 
will  '^  continue,  and  be  protected  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  their 
•property ;  and  t/tat  all  grants,  of  whatever  denomination,  made  by  his 
Goyemors,  may  be  confirmed,  ait/tough  not  confirmed  by  himself. " 
The  Intendant  in  his  proclamation  issued  from  New  Orleans,  May 
Idth,  1803,  announcing  the  orders  of  his  Majesty,  took  special  care 
not  to  omit  this  benevolent  expectation  of  his  sovereign,  by  reiterating 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  order.  Hence,  on  this  subject,  ne  informs  the 
people.'^ that  his  Catholic  Majesty  hopes  that  the  inhabitants  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  their  property : 
and  that  aU  grants  and  property  of  whatever  dejcription,  derived 
from  his  CrO'vernors^  in  the  provinces,  shall  be  confirmed,  although  not 
confirmed  by  himself. "  (41) 

Thb  suggested  tne  plan  of  grants,  ad  libAum^  and  without  regard 
to  any  sanction  of  the  King  or  his  authorized  representative,  the  In- 
tendant, either  as  to  the  extent  or  nature  of  the  claims. 

A^r  the  annexation  of  the  Florida  parishes  to  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana in  1812,  the  land  claims  in  this  aistrict  were  submitted  to  the 
same  kind  of  adjudication  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  Natchez 
district  and  the  Illinois  country.  The  first  provision  made  by  Con- 
gress for  this  purpose  was,  the  act  approved  April  25th,  1812,  entitled 
^  An  Act  for  ascertaining  the  titles  and  claims  to  lands  in  that  part  of 
Lomsiana,  which  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  island  of 
New  Orleans."  (42) 

The  first  section  provided  for  the  organization  of  two-  Land  Dis- 
tricts in  that  part  of  West  Florida  south  of  lat.  31  ^,  and  between 
the  Perdido  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  first  district  comprised  all 
that  portion  west  of  Pearl  river;  the  second,  all  that  portion  east  of 
that  river.  In  eaoh  of  these  districts  was  ajppointed  a  ''Recorder  of 
Land  Titles"  and  one  Commissioner  of  Claims.  The  Recorder  was 
lo  receive  and  record  the  titles  and  claims  to  lands  !n  their  respective 
districts:  after  which,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Recorder  jointly 
were  authorized  and  required  to  examine  and  adjudicate  all  land 
claims  in  virtue  of  any  complete  French,  British  or  Spanish  grant,  or 
other  evidence  of  claim. 

The  eighth  section  authorized  and  required  the  Commissioner  of 
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each  district  ''to  collect  and  report  to  Congresfl  at  their  next  seasioBi 
a  list  of  all  the  actual  settlers  m  their  several  districts,  who  have  no 
claim  to  knds  derived  from  the  French,  English  or  Spanish  govern- 
ments, and  the  time  when  such  settlement  was  made." 

The  respective  offices  havins  been  organised,  that  for  the  District 
west  of  Pearl  river  was  located  at  St.  Helena,  and  Charles  S.  Cosby 
was  appointed  Recorder  of  Land  Titles,  and  James  0.  Cosby,  Corn* 
missianer.  This  district  comprised  the  parishes  of  Feliciana,  Baton 
Rouge,  Si  Helena  and  St  Tammany. 

The  office  east  of  Pearl  river  was  located  at  Mobile,  and  William 
Barton  was  appointed  llecorder  of  Land  Titles,  and  William  Craw- 
ford, Cammisstofter,  This  district  comprised  all  the  former  Spanish 
settlements  from  the  Pearl  river  eastward  to  the  Perdido. 

The  general  principles  which  governed  in  the  adiudication  of  the 
titles  and  claims  to  land  in  ihe  present  case,  were  such  as  prevailed  in 
the  adjudication  of  similar  claims  formerly  in  the  Natc-hez  district, 
which  was  equallv  once  a  portion  of  West  ]<Iorida 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Western  District  comprised 
a  list  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  Spanish,  and  one  huxylred  and 
eleven  English  patents,  which  were  cotifirfiied ;  (43|  and,  also,  a  list  of 
claims  based  upon  imperfect  tides,  such  as  concessions,  orders  of  sur- 
vey, or  requeteSj  from  the  French,  English  and  Spanish  authorities, 
comprising  three  hundred  and  sevemly-jive  claims,  which  were  recom- 
mended for  confirmation,  besides  one  bundled  and  eighty-seven  which 
had  been  rejected^  and  thirty-three  which  were  anomiuous. 

The  report  from  the  Eastern  Board  comprised  a  list  of  twenty-two 
confirmations  in  virtue  of  old  English  and  Spanish  grants,  besides  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  claims  in  virtue  of  concessions  or  orders  of 
survey.^  The  report  also  contained  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  fifiy^ 
tico  claims  which  ouglu  n^  to  be  confirmed,  besides  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  claims  belonging  to  persons  who  had  lost  or  mislaid  their 
title  papers.  (44) 

The  number  of  actual  settlers  in  thb  district  who  were  registered, 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

In  August,  1819,  the  Boards  of  Commissioners  were  superseded  by 
regular  Land  Offices  c^ganised  at  St  Helena  and  Mobile,  conforma- 
bly to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3d,  1819, 
and  entitled  ^  An  Act  for  adjusting  the  claims  to  Und,  and  establish- 
ing Land  Offices  in  the  districts  east  of  the  Island  of  Orleans." 

The  first  section  ratified  all  titles  and  claims  derived  from  complete 
Spanish  ^nts,  and  complete  titles  emanating  from  the  British  au- 
thorities m  West  Florida  prior  to  the  year  1783,  which  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Commissioners  of  both  these  districts. 

The  second  section  ratified  and  confirmed,  in  like  manner,  the 
decisions  of  the  Commissioners  in  favor  of  claimants  under  incomplete 
titles  from  the  Spanish  government,  such  as  concessions  and  orders  of 
survey;  also,  all  settlement  rights  confirmed  by  the  Commissioners  for 
settlements  made  prior  to  December  20th,  1803,  and  reported  to 
Congress. 

(43)  American  State  Papers— P«^^  Landp-Yol  3,  p.  35  to  44. 
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The  tJUrd  section  ratified  and  confirmed  all  decisions  made  by  the 
Commissianers  in  fiivor  of  actual  settlers,  for  640  acres,  in  virtue  of 
settlements  made  prior  to  the  15th  April,  1813. 

The  fourth  section  granted  a  donation  of  640  acres  to  every  actual 
settler,  wh6se  name  had  been  registered  and  reported  by  the  Commis- 
sioners as  an  occupant  and  cultivator  of  land  on  the  12th  day  of  April, 

The  sixtfi  and  seventh  sections  extended  the  time  prescribed  here* 
tofore  for  the  presentation  of  claims,  until  the  1st  of  Jtily,  1820. 

The  Land  Offices,  as  first  organized,  were  conducted  by  Charles  S. 
Cosby,  Register,  and  Fulwar  Skipwith,  Receiver,  at  St.  Helena  for  the 
Western  District,  and  bv  William  Barton,'  Register,  and  William 
Barret,  Receiver,  at  Mobile,  for  the  Eastern  District. 

On  the  18th  of  November.  1820,  the  Register  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict reported  tiie  number  of  additional  claims  presented  under  the 
sixth  and  seventh  sections  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1819,  as  follows^ 
via: 

In  virtue  of  Spanish  orders  of  surveyi  122  claims, 
«      "  British  patents,    ...     57     « 

«      "  Actual  settlement,  -    -    -  160     « 

On  the  24th  of  Jtdy,  1821,  the  Register  and  Receiver  made  their 
report  to  the  Oeneral  Land  Office,  comprising  224  claims  acted  on  ' 
and  eonfirmed  by  them  to  actual  settlers.  (45) 

On  the  1 1th  of  July,  the  Register  and  Reviver  at  Mobile  made 
their  report  to  the  Oeneral  Land  Office,  comprising  153  settlement 
dsivaa  adjudicated  and  confirmed  bv  them  to  actual  settlers  whose 
names  had  been  registered  prior  to  March  3d,  1819.  (46) 

There  are  still  krge  claims  to  hind  which  have  never  received  an 
adjudieation  satisfactory  to  those  who  were  the  most  interested  in  pro- 
earing  a  confirmation  of  them  through  the  Commissioners,  and,  finally, 
through  the  Land  Offices  and  Gonffress.  The  Maison  Rouge  and  the 
Bastrop  claims  and  many  others,  nave  been  resisted  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  so  fiir  speculators,  with  their  subservient^  have  been  de- 
feate4  in  their  expectations  and  effi>rts  to  monopolise  the  publio 
domain.  Among  the  prominent  large  claims  which  have  been  perse- 
veringly  and  artfiilly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Consress  for  a  series 
of  vears,  may  be  enumerated  the  ''Winter  claim,"  the  histoiy  of  which 
is  bridly  as  follows,  vis: 

In  the  year  1789,  Elisha  Winter,  an  enterprising  merchant  of  Bal- 
timore, emigrated  to  Kentucky,  where  he  soon  became  deeply  inter* 
ested  in  the  trade  with  New  Orleans,  under  the  privilege  extended  by 
the  Spanish  government  to  Colonel  James  Wilkinson  and  his  agents. 
Soon  becoming  a  prominent  trader,  he  established  a  rope-walk  in  New 
Orieana^  and  enjoyed  sundry  oommereial  priiHeges,  and  undertook  in 
1797  to  build  up  an  agricultural  settlement  for  the  cultivation  of 
lAemt^ilax,  hemp  and  domestic  stobk.  In  this  undertaking  he  &Ued, 
and  finally  abandoned  his  enterprise,  and  devoted  his  time  to  other 
empLoyueots. 

ass  American  State  Papers— PaMt^  Lamds^YoL  3,  p.  446419. 
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At  length,  in  1807  and  1808,  with  the  aid  of  Don  Carlos  Trudean, 
the  former  Sarvcjor  General  of  the  Spanish  government  and  acting 
Recorder  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  h  3  began  to  perceive  that  a  large 
landed  estate  in  the  Missouri  Territory  was  almost  within  his  grasp. 
The  Boards  of  American  Commissioners  in  Louisiana  had  been  sev- 
eral years  engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  examining  and  adjudic^a* 
tine  numerous  land  claims  of  all  kinds,  which  were  accumulating 
Fspidly  upon  their  hands,  while  land-jobbers  and  speculators  were 
becoming  daily  more  expert  and  audacious  in  the  preparation  of  new 
land  claims  for  the  consideration  of  the  respective  Boards. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  as  this  that  Trudeau  discovered  among  the 
musty  files  of  his  office,  a  Spanish  grant  or  concession  for  a  tract  of 
land,  supposed  to  be  for  one  thousand  arpents  square  upon  the  Missifr- 
sippi  and  White  river,  made  by  the  Baron  do  Carondelet  to  Elisha 
Winter:  also,  two  other  grants  or  concessions  for  two  other  tracts', 
supposed  to  be  for  five  hundred  arpents  each,  made  to  William  and 
Gabriel  Winter,  sons  of  Elisha  Winter ;  each  concession  bearing  date 
June  27th,  1797,  together  with  a  plat  of  survey,  attached  to  the  con- 
cession, and  purportmg  to  have  been  made  October  12th,  1798.  Thus 
the  claims,  admitting  the  order  of  survey  genuine,  called  for  two 
thousand  arpents,  or  nearly  1800  acres  of  land. 

But  it  was  reserved  to  the  forii  er  Spanish  Surve>'or  General,  with 
his  ingenious  friends  and  associates,  to  convert  the  claim  into  one  of 
one  million  five  hundred  tJvousand  acres,  as  ingeniously  aigued  by 
Joshua  G.  Cllarke,  Es<j[.,  Attorney  fir  thj  heirs  of  Elisha  Winter. 

The  concession  of  the  Baron  designated  the  quantity  in  the  grant 
to  Elisha  Winter,  by  the  words,  *"muarpane$  de  ticrras  gtiadraios;** 
and  that  to  W^illiam  and  Gabriel,  bv  the  words,  "^  arpancs  de  tierras 
quinientos  quadratos. "  This  possibly  might  have  been  intended  by 
the  Baron  to  signify  a  thousand  arpents  in  square  form  t3  Elisha 
Winter,  and  to  William  and  Gabriel  each  five  hundred  arpents  in 
square  form. 

But  to  those  interested  in  amplifying  the  grant^  there  could  bo  no 
doubt  that  the  former  expression  in  both  instancee  was  designed  to 
signify  lineal  measure  instead  of  superficial;  and  that  instead  of  a 
thousand  arpents  in  the  first  concession,  one  million  arpents  teas  inr 
tended;  ana  that  instead  of  five  hundred  arpents  in  each  fk  the 
others,  five  hundred  thousand  arpefUs  was  intended  for  both  con* 
cessions. 

1.  The  best  evidence  that  this  was  the  true  oonstruction  of  the 
grant,  was  the  certificate  of  Henry  Cassady,  Deputy  Surveyor^  who, 
on  the  10th  of  November,  180o,  certified  that  the  {»lat  of  survey 
attached,  designating  Elisha  Winter's  claim  as  one  million  of  aipente, 
was  made  by  him  on  the  12th  of  October,  1798,  and  that  he,  in  1802, 
had  re-surveyed  the  same  in  part.  (47) 

2.  To  corroborate  the  certificate  of  Cassady,  the  Surveyor,  Don 
Carlos  de  ViUcmont^  Commandant  at  the  Post  of  Arkansas,  that  in 
the  year  1798,  as  Commandant  on  the  Arkansas,  '^he  put  the  sud 
Elisha  Winter  in  possession  of  said  land,  comprising  <me  miU^oH  €u^ 

(47)  American  Stale  Papers— Public  Laiuii— Vol.  3,  p.  357. 
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penU  (/  /)  by  order  of  the  Baron  de  Carondelet:"  alao,  that  in  like 
manner,  "^he  pat  Gabriel  Winter  in  poflseasion  of  two  hundred  and 
fiftj  thousand  arpents  of  land ;  that  the  said  tracts  were  designated 
by  marking  twu  trees  for  William  and  Gabriel,'  while  the  said  Eli^ha 
nurked  his  tract  by  a  large  stone  which  he  brougnt  from  Kentucky ; 
that  each  claimant  marked  for  himsc/J]  as  there  was  no  |  ublic  Sur- 
veyor in  the  District !  Said  Villemont,  the  Commandant,  being  per^ 
sonally  present  and  superintending  the  same. "  (48) 

The  said  Commandant,  on  oat/i,  fully  believes  that  if  either  of  the 

said  Winter's,  before  the  cession  of  the  country,  had  presented  himself 

in  New  Orleans  and  demanded  a  completion  of  the  grant,  a  tUulo  en 

formo  would  have  been  issued  and  accorded  to  them  to  the  full  amount 

of  the  clakn. 

The  veritable  Commandant  took  great  interest  in  the  confirmation 
of  this  elaim,  out  of  pure  jtuticc  to  the  claimant,  whose  fiither,  Elisfaa 
Winter,  as  he  alleges,  was  a  great  &vorite  with  the  Spanish  authorities. 

3.  Boi^  Andres  Lopez  de  Armesto,  Commissary  of  War,  &c,  and 
Honorary  Secretary  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  in  Louisiana,  swears  that 
among  the  files  of  his  office  is  the  original  document  containing  the 
grant  of  the  Baron  Carondelet,  bearing  date  June  27th,  1797.    • 

4.  The  Marquis  de  Caso  Calvo,  Brigadier  of  the  Boyal  Armies, 
&e.,  &e.,  certifies  that  Don  Andres  was  Secretary  to  the  King's  gov> 
emment  in  the  province  of  Louisiana,  and  that  entire  faith  and  credit 
are  dna  to  him.  This  certificate  is  dated  New  Orleans,  April  19th, 
1805. 

5.  Godfrey  Jones^  Deputy  Surveyor,  certifies,  February  28th.  1805, 
that  the  plat  qf  survey  for  250,000  arpents  made  for  William  Winter^ 
agreeably  to  the  Baron's  grant  of  1797,  is  correct,  it  having  been 
surveyetl  by  him  for  said  Winter  Said  tract  extended  fit)m  the  Big 
Prairie  on  the  Mississippi  westward  to  White  river. 

6.  Henry  Cassady^  Deputy  Surveyor,  certifies  that  pursuant  to  a9 
order  of  survey  from  Don  Carlos  Trudean,  Surveyor  General  of  Louis- 
iana, bearing  date  24th  of  July,  1802,  he  did  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1802,  carefudly  survey  for  Gabriel  Winter  his  grant  on  the  waters 
of  White  river,  and  extending  eastward  to  the  M  ssissippi,  near  the 
month  of  die  St  Francis,  conformably  t3  the  Baron's  grant  of  1 707. 

7.  Major  James  B.  Many,  who  received  possession  of  the  Post  of 
Arkansas  in  the  spring  of  1804,  testifies  that  Elisha  Winter,  and 
family  were  then  carrying  on  a  farm  in  that  district,  upon  the  lands 
of  his  grant:  that  he,  said  Many,  saw  the  comer  stone  and  marked 
trees  designating  said  land.  (49) 

8.  Seven  Creole  French  men  and  women,  former  residents  in  Arkan- 
sas, swear  that  the  Winter  family  resided  on,  and  cultivated  said  lands 
in  the  year  1804. 

9.  Von  Luis  de  Onis  Gonzales  y  Vara,  &c.,  &c..  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  near  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1816,  in  his  certificate  asserted 
that  the  ^Captun-General,  or  Govemor^Oeneral  of  His  Catholic  Ma- 
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jcsty'B  American  Provinces,  is  vested  with  full  powers  Uf  make  mints 
of  uncuUivaled  lands,  in  the  respective  provinces,  to  such  individuals 
as  may  desire  to  cultivate  the  same  and  settle  upon  them. "  He  sdso 
further  asserted,  regardless  (ftruUt^  "  nor  do  I  know  that  the  Oovemors 
are  restricted  to  any  definite  or  limited  quantity:^*  also,  that  "the 
Baron  de  Carondelet  certainly  liad  tlic  r^ght  to  make  a  gjtant  for  the 
'  amount  of  a  thousand  arpents  s<miire:  mil  arpaHes  de  tterras  quad- 
rates^ as  stated  in  the  grant  to  £lisha  Winter."  Tet  he  does  not 
assert  that  the  grant  of  ami/lion  of  arpents  would  have  been  a  legeJ 
grants  which  the  King  would  have  been  in  duty  bound  to  approve  and 
confirm,  or,  that  the  phrase  in  the  grant  should  have  been  rendered 
one  million  of  arpents  *n  English.  ToO) 

10.  M.  Lafou^  not  behind  his  colleagues  in  leal  for  threstabUah- 
ment  of  this  claim,  testified  on  the  29th  of  June,  1816,  that  he  had 
been  a  Surveyor  and  Engineer  in  Louisiana  for  tioenty-three  years, 
and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  French  and  Spanish  Lan- 
guages, and  with  the  customs  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  that  the 
terms  ^*^mil  arpanes  quadraios"  in  the  grant  made  to  Winter  in  1797, 
hi  English  signifies  ^one  thousand  arpents  square  rfland:  and  that 
the  terms  ^quienintos  quadratos,*'  as  expressed  in  the  same  grant^  in 
English  means^tv  hundred  arpents  souare. 

He  further  testifies,  **  that  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  arpent  m  the 
Province  of  Louisiana  was  used  to  express  linear  meamre:^'  also, 
'Hhat  the  large  grant  made  to  E.  Winter  is  a  square  ^figure^  with  one 
thousand  arpents  on  each  side,  or  the  square  of  one  thousand  arpents; 
that  the  tract  granted  to  William  and  Gabriel  Winter  are  each  square 
figures^  hhyiag  Jive  hundred  arpents  on  each  side. "  He  further  testi* 
fies,  falsely,  that  wild  lands  in  the  Province  w/ere  deemed  by  the  Span* 
ish  authorities  of  but  little  value,  and  that  they  were  very  freely 

f ranted  to  applicants;  hence  the  extent  of  the  grant  of  the  Isaron  to 
is  particular  friend,  Elisha  Winter. 

1 1.  William  Garrard,  former  Commissioner,  and  subsequently  Re^ 
oeiver  in  the  Land  Office  at  Opelousas,  testifies  on  the  18tn  of  April, 
1816,  'Hhat  arpent  ^oa  understood  by  the  Creole  French  as  linear 
measure,  just  as  league  is  in  the  admeasurement  of  land;  and  that  he 
has  often  heard  the  French  designate  distance  by  arpents  in  their 
horse-races. " 

12.  Joseph  TTo/Xrer,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1816,  certifies,  that 
he  is  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  was  raised  under  the  Spanish  ffovem* 
ment ;  that  he  knew  Elisha  Winter  as  early  as  1792«  and  that  being  a 
ereat  favorite  with  the  Spanish  government  he  could  have  obtained  a4 
large  a  grant  as  any  other  man.  He  also  certifies,  that  ^milarpanes 
de  tierras  quadratos"  in  the  ^nt  of  said  Winter,  is  intended  to  sig- 
nify linear  measure,  and  it  is  equivalent  to  these  words,  i  e.  ^ten 
thousand  poles  square. " 

13.  Don  Jose  Vidalj  who  had  been  Commandant  at  the  Post  of 
Concord,  and  who  had  been  peculiarly  liberal  in  granting  requeies  to 
American  citiiens  within  the  district  of  Concord,  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1816,  certifies  that  he  has  been  an  officer  of  the  Spanish  govern* 

(50)  American  Sta  £  Papers— JPn^^  Lands^YciL  3,  pp.  360, 3G0. 
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aaenft  for  twenty-five  years;  and  that  he  well  remembers  Elisha  Winter 
in  New  Orleans  and  on  the  Arkansas ;  and  that  arpmt  in  French  is 
e^jaiyalent  to  len  French  poles  in  length. 

14.  Mat{fkld  Ludlow  certifies  to  the  same  fact,  i.  e.  that  the  French 
oae  the.  term  arpent  as  linear  measure. 

15.  Thomas  FreerMn,  Surveyor  General,  of  the  United  States, 
«oath  of  Tennessee,  certifies  on  the  20th  of  July,  1817,  that  curpent  is 
a  swperfjcud  measure,  but  that  the  improper  use  of  it  as  a  measure  of 
length  is  universal  among  the  Spanish  Surveyors ;  and  that  the  term 
wrpent  is  as  universally  used  by  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  express 
distance^  as  the  term  mile  is  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.— [See 
American  State  Papers — FvJblic  Lands-^Yol  3.] 

Such  is  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  may  be  thrown  around  a 
claim  having  a  semblance  of  truth  for  the  foundation,  upon  which  may 
be  reared  a  structure,  gorgeous  indeed.  The  Winter  claim,  although 
supported  by  the  influence  and  intrigue  of  the  many  individuab  of 
wealth  and  standing  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  who  had  become 
jointly  interested  in  its  confirmation,  at  length  fell  to  the  ground 
burying  in  its  fell,  the  hopes  of , the  credulous,  and  the  money  of  the 
avaricious.  Congress  persisted  in  rejecting  the  claim  as  unfounded 
and  fraudulent;  and  those  who  took  an  interest  in  sustaining  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  ckim,  as  their  Only  recompense,  shared  the  loss  and  the 
disapp<»ntment 


Art.  II.— THE  SCIENCE  OF  HISTORT. 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Victor  Cousin,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy, of  the  Faculty  of  Literature  of  Paris.  Translated  trom  the  French 
by  Henry  Gotfried  Linberg.    Boston ;  Billiard,  Gray,  Littel  &  WUkins.    1832  J 

Though  this  theory  had  its  origin  in  England,  in  the  manner  des- 
cribed ;  yet  it  was  not  there  that  its  developement  was  confined.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  its  existence,  it  passed  over  into  France,  and 
took  up  its  abode  among  a  people  much  better  qualified  to  bring  to 
light  all  its  hidden  powers  than  their  insular  neighbora  In  France  it 
was  first  taken  in  hand  by  Condillac,  who  lost  no  time  in  putting  it 
tJirough  all  its  paces,  and  in  drawing  from  it  all  the  consequences 
which  it  enclosed.  Partial,  bounded,  and  exclusive  as  was  the  system 
taught  by  Locke,  it  was  not  yet  enough  so  for  the  Frenchman ;  half- 
way measures  would  not  suffice  for  him ;  he  was  displeased  with  its 
complexity  ;  it  lacked  simplicity  and  unity ;  it  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 
clusive; reflection  had  no  business  there;  nay,  reflection  itself  was 
nothing  but  a  species  of  sensation ;  hence  he  suppressed  entirely  the 
insignificant  part  which  Locke  had  left  to  reflection,  and  reduced  the  ' 
system  to  the  single  proposition,  that  sensation  was  the  sole  element 
and  even  the  sole  instrument  of  knowledge.  In  short,  Condillac  made 
sensation  the  sole  administrator  of  bSbAtb  ;  he  subjected  every  thing 
attention,  comparison,  reasoning,  all,  to  its  omnipotent  power,*  he  made 
it  the  all  of  intelligence,  and  even  the  all  of  wiU  ]  the  all  of  conscious- 

VOL.  V. — 9. 
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ness,  the  whole  soul  entirely ;  according  to  him,  the  soul  was  nothing 
bat  a  oollection  of  sensations,  without  unity,  without  substance,  and 
without  causative  energy.  Condillac  thus  furnished  the  metaphysics 
of  sensation  ;  its  moral  system  was  supplied  by  HeWetius,  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  these  words,  to  wit :  that  it  is  perfectly  right  and 
agreeable  to  the  soundest  morality  to  do  whatever  affords  one  pleasure 
to  do,  and  to  avoid  doing  whatever  gives  pain.  From  this  principle 
St.  Lambert  extracted  the  most  positive  applications,  and  composed 
from  them  a  veritable  code,  of  which  pleasure  and  voluptuousness  con- 
stitute the  foundation,  and  of  which  personal  selfishness  is  the  last 
coroUaiT.  Still  more  :  it  was  necessary  that  this  morality  should  be- 
politicauy  applied  ;  it  was  so  applied,  and  the  French  revolution  was 
the  last  corollary  from  this  application.  It  was  also  applied  to  all 
sciences;  and  medicine,  too,  had  an  entirely  empirical  philosophy. 
Such  indeed  was  the  mania  that  seized  upon  the  French  people  on 
this  subject,  that  it  resembled  more  a  national  saturnalia  than  a  calm 
philosophical  disquisition ;  it  thenee  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  found  aik 
echo  even  in  Germany,  little  congenial  as  is  the  spirit  of  that  nation 
to  such  a  philosophy.  In  that  coimtry,  however,  it  was  comparatively 
faint  and  pallid,  and  accordingly  subjugated  only  ordinasy  minds.  It» 
greatest  representative  there,  was  Tiedemann,  who  composed  a  history 
of  philosophy  conformable  to  the  point  of  view  of  sensation ;  but  it» 
virulence  was  so  much  softened  in  passing  through  German  erudition, 
that  the  system  was  brought  back  pretty  much  to  the  condition  wheia 
Locke  had  left  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  system  like  this  will  entirely  expat- 
riate itself,  will  abandon  altogether  the  country  of  its  birth,  wiihoutr 
leaving  behind  some  monuments  of  its  existence  there.     And  here  we 
beg  leave  to  correct  an  error  of  omis-sion  committed  by  our  author. 
In  his  history  of  the  philosophy  of  sensation,  which  in  all  other  res- 
pects is  perfectly  minute  an4  accurate,  Cousin  entirely  suppresses  the 
important  part  enacted  bv  Hume  in  this  episode  to  the  great  drama  of 
Universal  rhilosophy.     It  is  this  omission  which  we  now  purpose  to 
supply.     In  connection  with  this  circumstance  there  is  also  a  '^sin  of 
commission"  of  which  our  author  has  been  guilty,  and  which  comes 
the  more  ungracefully  fron  one  who  has  enthroned  himself  upon  the 
serene  heights  of  an  almost  supermundane  philosophy ;  who  sits  the 
eminence  like  an  arbiter  of  fate,  uttering  oracles  of  the  world's  des- 
tinies ;  who  affects  to  look  down  with  supreme  indifference  upon  all 
that  is  passing  below ;  who  professes  to  be  the  philosopher,  not  of  a 
nation,  but  of  humanity ;  and  who  assumes  to  judge  without  passion, 
and  to  decide  without  prejudice.     We  allude  to  the  injustice  Cousin 
has  done  the  English  nation  by  assigning  it  a  part  subordinate  to 
France  and  other  continental  nations,  not  only  in  tne  domain  of  phikh 
sophy,  but  also  in  the  great  work  of  civilization  in  general.     As  our 
own  national  importance  is  somewhat  compromised,  by  implication,  in 
this  matter,  we  would  willingly  take  up  uie  cudgels  against  such  an 
arrogant  assumption  of  superiority ;  but  happily  we  are  forestalled  in 
our  championship  and  gladly  yield  the  arena.     The  translator,  in  a 
note  appended  to  the  work,  nas  rebuked  in  a  becoming  manner  this 
petty  trait  of  national  vanity  as  well  as  of  natienal  prejudice,  and  has 
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amply  yindicaied  not  only  the  English  nation,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  wherever  found,  setting  forth  in  their  proper  light  the  great  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  Anglo-Americans  to  the  cause  of  civilization. 
We  are,  therefore,  luckily  spared  any  further  digression  on  this  point. 
and  will  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  our  subject. 

While  Gondillac,  in  France,  was  pushing  on  Loc;e's  philosophy  of 
sensation  to  its  last  extravagances,  in  England,  the  true  and  necessary 
result  of  such  a  philosophy  was  the  stupendous  fabric  of  skepticism. 
erected  by  Hume,  a  kind  of  huge  battering-ram  that  shook  for  a  time 
the  minds  of  all  Europe,  and  the  traces  of  whoso  wrecks  are  not  en- 
tirely obliterated  to  this  day.     The  mind  of  Hume  was  eminently  phi- 
losophical and  in  the  highest  degree  logical ;  he  possessed,  besides,  a 
dignity,  gravity,  and  an  elevation  of  sentiment  and  thought,  to  which 
his  more  volatile  and  flexible  co-laborers  on  the  other  side  the  Chan- 
nel were  utter  strangers.     It  was  doubtless  this  fact,  and  the  air  of 
greater  seriousness  and  of  comparative  moderation  that  pervades  his 
philosophy,  which  gave  it  so  extensive  a  currency  and  so  durable  an 
influence.     Whil^  sensualism,  in  the  hands  of  Condillac,  Helvetins, 
and  St.  Lambert,  revolted  the  common  sense  of  mankind  and  found 
its  refutation  in  its  own  extremities,  the  system  of  Hume,  formed  of 
the  same  material,  stood  like  a  solid  rock  frowning  over  the  waves  that 
dashed  and  broke  themselves  at  its  base.     Indeed,  the  premises  of 
Locke  being  assumed  or  proved  to  be  true,  all  the  inferences  which 
Hume  drew  from  them  were  strictly  logical  and  irrefutable.     It  was 
not  in  the  falseness  of  his  logic,  therefore,  that  lay  Hume's  error,  but 
in  the  insufficiency  of  the  premises  from  which  he  reasoned.     This 
was  felt  and  understood  to  be  the  case.      The  frightful  results  of 
Hume's  rigid  logic  and  unerring  deductions,  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ^^  honorable  protesta- 
tion "  entered  by  the  Edinburgh  professor,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
against  the  extreme  conseqmences  of  sensualism.     Hence  originated 
the  school  of  spiritualism ;  for  Hume's  inferences  could  only  be  refuted, 
and  the  appalling  skepticism  they  had  engendered  could  only  be  arre^jted 
by  introducing  into  the  arena  of  disputation  another  element  of  human 
reason,  for  acquiring  ideas.     And  in  fact,  it  is  the  same  with  philoso- 
phy as  with  all  other  departments  of  human  aflairs ;  when  a  party  has 
taken  ground  on  one  side  of  a  subject,  there  necessarily  arises  another 
party  which  takes  the  opposite  side ;  for,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  has 
been  made  to  observe — **  on  most  questions  much  can  be  said  on  both 
sides;"  and  indeed  this  seems  to  be  a  regulation  as  wise  as  it  is  uni- 
versal ;  for  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  complete  developments  are 
obtained,  while  a?^  the  same  time  a  wider  field  is  ti  ereby  ^'iven  to 
human  liberty  or  volition,  consistent  with  another  law  of  creation,  tc» 
wit:  the  law  of  variety  or  multiplicity — a  multiplicity  emerging  from 
a  prolific  unity  without  destroying  thn  latter,  and  again  returning  to 
the  embraces  of  unity  without  losing  its  individual  identity  therein. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  sensualism  and  spiritualism  originally  co- 
existed in  Gartesianism,  or  rather  in  consciousness  as  revealed  by  the 
method  of  Descartes.     But  they  existed  there  as  embryos,  in  potentiti^ 
as  it  were,  mere  germs.     Fertilised  by  the  method  of  Descartes,  they 
emerged  seperate^  from  the  bosom  of  consciousness,  grow  up  separately 
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in  order  to  give  the  world  the  full  benefit  of  their  respective  capahOi* 
ties ;  and  we  will  presently  see  how,  after  having  achieved  their  for* 
tunes  by  pursuing  independent  and  hostile  courses,  they  subsequently 
fall  into  each  other's  embraces,  and  from  their  union  spring  offsprings 
that  are  destined  to  run  similar  careers. 

Logic  may  be  defined  thus : — the  science  that  explains  the  laws  by 
which  the  human  mind  is  governed  in  acquiring  knowledge ;  or  it  may 
be  described  to  be — the  science  that  prescribes  rules  for  the  direction 
of  our  faculties  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.     We  know  not  for 
certain  whether  either  of  these  definitions  be  orthodox,  as  we  have 
before  us  no  class  book  or  work  of  any  description  on  this  subject 
Such,  however,  according  to  our  conception,  is  the  aim  and  intent  of 
this  branch  of  philosophy.     Two  important  epochs  mark  very  distinctly 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  useful  science,  which  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  very  nearly  perfect.    One  of  these  epochs  belongs  to  Greece, 
and  the  other  to  England.     Two  eminent  individuals  were  mainly,  if 
not  solely,  instrumental  in  determining  these  two  epochs.     The  first 
was  created  by  Aristotle,  the  latter  was  the  work  of  BIcon.     Whatever 
may  have  been  the  design  of  Aristotle  in  composing  his  famous  "  Or- 
ganum^^  it  is  certain  that  one  great  result,  and  perhaps  only  one,  has 
flowed  from  it.     He  has  therein  perfected  the  method  of  reasoning  by 
^dediiction"  that  is,  of  drawing  from  the  premises  whatever  legitimate 
consequences  may  be  actually  included  in  them ;  this  is  the  triumph  of 
the  syllogism,  trivial,  ridiculous,  and  obscure  as  many  of  the  forms  of 
that  famous  art  ma^  seem.     On  the  other  hand,  the  only  end  accom- 
plished by  Bacon,  in  his  "  Novum  Organum"  was  simply  the  method 
of  reasoning  by  ^^indnction^^  that  is,  of  proceeding  from  particular 
facts,  communicated  by  observation,  to  a  general  principle  within  which 
they  are  included.     Deduction  and  induction,  these  are  the  two  modes 
of  procedure  which  belong  to  reasoning.     The  discovery  of  those  two 
methods  is  all  that  can  properly  be  attributed  to  those  two  famous 
logicians  who  were  their  respective  authors.     These  two  methods  were 
found  at  the  terminii  of  their  long  and  herculean  labors,  and  nothing 
else  of  importance  was  found  there.     Though  these  residts  may  seemr 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  mind  with  which 
they  were  produced,  with  tho  eclat  whicli  attended  them,  and  with  the 
vast  parade  that  has  been  made  about  them ;  yet  these  results  are  in 
reality  as  great  as  they  are  apparently  simple ;  for  to  them  is  in  some 
degree  due  all  that  now  exists  in  philosophy,  science,  and  mechanics. 
It  is  true  that  Aristotle's  logic  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  relegated 
to  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  aught  wc  know  has  more  recently  been 
banished  even  thence;  yet  it  is  no  less  true  that  its  sway  over  the 
human  mind  was  supreme  for  near  two  thousand  years ;  during  which 
time  nothing  but  his  method  of  reasoning  was  known  among  philoso- 
phers, or  was  allowed  to  be  known.     Such,  indeed,  was  the  intolerance 
of  the  despotism  which  his  Organum  exercised  over  the  European 
mind  during  this  long  period  of  time,  that  history  furnishes  no  parallel 
to  it,  if  we  except  religion  as  wielded  by  the  church  of  Home.    Luther's 
reformation  broke  the  power  of  the  latter,  while  Bacon's  Novum  Or- 


ganum, without  destroying,  shared  empire  with  the  former. 
It  was  Aristotle's  method  of  deduction  which  Hume  employed, 


and 
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with  wliich  he  drew  from  Lookers  apparently  just  and  innocent  premises 
consequences  so  frightful  that  they  threw  into  wildest  commotion  all 
the  thinking  minds  of  his  day.  Appalled  by  these  consequences,  the 
Sootish  philosophers,  Beid  and  Stewart,  were  induced  to  attempt  a 
rigorous  application  of  the  indttctive  method  of  Bacon  to  the  science 
of  mind.  Discarding  hypothesis,  they  adopted  psychological  observa- 
tion as  the  only  true  method  in  intellectual  and  moral  science.  By 
piycholo^  is  meant,  an  analysis  of  the  tn^ar no/ organization  of  human 
reason.  J3y  this  process  the  Edinburgh  professors  were  enabled  to 
discoTcr  a  class  of  intuitive  ideas  which  never  could  have  been  given 
hj physical  observation  alone.  These  worthy  professors,  however,  did 
but  little  for  this  branch  of  philosophy.  The  leading  trait  of  their 
minds  is  good  sense ;  but  simple  good  sense  must  not  be  confounded 
with  science.  Good  sense  is  the  oasis  of  science;  it  is  the  true  point 
of  departure,  and  it  is  also  the  point  to  which  science  must  return  \ 
but  something  more  than  mere  good  sense  is  required  to  develope  a 
science  to  its  utmost  capabilities.  Therefore,  all  that  can  be  said  of 
the  labors  of  the  Scotish  philosophers  in  this  department  of  science 
is,  that  thejr  gave  to  it  its  first  impulse.  Passing  thence  into  Germany, 
that  land  of  earnest  meditation,  it  was  there  taken  in  hand  by  one  of 
the  greatest  reasoners  of  any  age,  one  not  inferior  to  .Aristotle  himself 
and  to  whom  indeed  he  has  been  thought  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance. 
If  the  German  spirit  were  repugnant  to  the  philosbphy  of  sensation, 
it  was  in  the  highest  degree  congenial  to  that  o!  spirituahsm.  Indeed, 
the  affinity  was  complete.  Hence  we  find  this  spiritual  people  hailing 
enthusiastically  the  advent  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  giving  them- 
selves up  tD  it  with  that  perfect  ahandon  which  charactsriaed  the 
French  nation  in  the  respect  to  the  opposite  principle.  It  was  the 
illustrious  Kant  who,  in  Germany,  acted  the  father  confessor,  or  rather 
the  arch  inquisitor  to  the  new  philosophy ;  who  tortured  from  it  all 
the  hidden  secrets  it  contained,  and  then  wrought  them  into  a  system 
of  skepticism  far  deeper  than  that  of  Hume's,  which  he  had  refuted. 
Not  content  with  demonstrating  what  Beid  had  assumed,  Kant  went 
very  much  further.  Immersing  himself  wholly  within  the  profoundest 
depths  of  human  consciousness,  Kant  made  a  complete  system  of 
the  statistics,  and  of  the  interior  laws  of  thought.  Having  enu- 
merated, described  and  classified  them,  he  then  followed  them  from 
out  their  dark,  labyrinthine  depths  into  the  light  of  day ;  traced  them 
in  all  their  legitimate  applications ;  made  them  account  to  him  for  his 
own  existence,  for  the  existence  of  the  world,  for  the  existence  of  Grod, 
for  the  existence  of  all  things ;  and  sought  and  found  also  the  manner 
of  their  application  to  morals,  politics,  jurisprudence,  religion,  et  ce- 
tera. Such  was  the  mode  of  Kant's  psychological  researches,  and 
such  were  the  uses  to  which  he  applied  the  laws  of  thought  which  that 
method  had  revealed  to  him.  Fichte  was  a  disciple  of  Kant;  but 
with  greater  consistency,  he  went  even  beyond  his  master.  He  re- 
scinded ontology  from  philosophy,  and  aggrandized  logic  and  ontology 
at  the  expense  of  every  thing  else.  He  made  out  the  universe  to  be  a 
mere  system  of  logic,  and  aU  concrete  existences  to  be  logically  de- 
monstrable from  data  supplied  by  human  thought.  He  placed  Gk>d  in 
the  centre  of  every  man's  soul,  and  made  God  the  principle  of  life ; 
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that  is,  that  this  subtle,  mysterious,  and  indefinable  principle  whioh  we 
call  life  is  Grod  manifesting  himself  in  every  individual  man  as  well  as 
in  every  other  description  of  indi^ddual  existence ;  from  which  we  are 
to  infer  that  the  universe,  all  orders  of  creation,  are  nothing  but  the 
modes  of  Grod's  existence.     If  we  have  interpreted  this  philosopher 
aright,  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  discover  in  what  respect  his  doc- 
trines differ  from  Spinoza's  celebrated  system  of  pantheism.     What 
this  pantheistic  system  is,  we  will  see  hereafter.     We  believe,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  all  the  different  schools  of  philosophy  that  have  existed  in 
France  and  Germany  since  the  time  of  Spinoza,  have  reproduced  to 
some  extent  (it  being  merely  a  question  of  more  or  less)  the  pantheism 
of  that  great  metaphysical  geometrician,  who  demonstrated  metaphys- 
ioal  propositions  according  to  mathematical  rules.     Nevertheless,  tiie 
disciples  of  Fichte  have  undertaken,  by  means  of  his  nrinciples,  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  contend  that  the  existence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  divine  personage,  is  conceivable  to  human  under- 
standing upon  no  other  terms  whatsoever.     We  know  not  if  even 
Spinoza's  pantheism,  or  any  other  of  the  forms  under  which  it  has 
reappeared,  be  necessarily  hostile  to  Christianity.     If  the  philosophies 
be  true,  and  if  Christianity  be  true,  then  of  course  they  are  susceptible 
of  being  reconciled  upon  some  ground,  for  truths  never  contradict 
each  other.     All  we  will  undertake  to  say  is  that  this  reconciliation 
has  not  yet  been  made,  and  that  it  will  require  a  much  deeper  and 
more  comprehensive  eclecticism  than  the  one  produced  by  Cousin,  to 
effect  it.     Positive  science  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  compel  belief  in 
spite  of  any  thmg  the  church  can  do ;  hence,  after  first  proscribing 
each  one  of  the  physical  sciences  as  it  made  its  appearance,  the  church 
ultimately  found  her  account  in  seeking  a  friendly  compromise.     But 
we  are  digressing,  and  becoming  altogether  irrelevant—let  us  return. 
Here,  tnen,  spiritualism  was  consumated.    Beyond  this  point  it  could 
not  go.     In  the  system  of  Fichte,  it  had  reached  the  height  of  that 
sublime  extravagance  to  which  it  was  necessary  it  should  attain  in 
order  to  meet  its  ruin,  just  as  sensualism  had  destroyed  itself  by  ar- 
riving at  its  last  consequences,  at  the  very  extravagance  of  baseness, 
by  asserting  that  the  soul  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  collection  of 
sensations,  and  that  Grod  is  nothing  but  a  general  abstract  idea  per- 
ceived by  the  senses.     Nothing  more  now  remained  to  be  done  for 
spiritualism  but  to  perpetuate  its  memory ;  that  is,  to  find  for  it  an 
historian  who,  taking  it  at  the  moment  of  its  highest  action  and  most 
perfect  developement,  should  bring  it  in  connection  with  all  other  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  that  had  preceded  it,  and  in  this  honorable  associ- 
ation to  give  to  it  an  historical  existence  which  should  never  perish. 
Such  an  lustorian  could  be  found  only  in  Germany,  the  land  of  profound 
erudition ;  and  such  an  historian  was  Tennemann,  who  by  his  vast 
learning  su^)erabundantly  fulfilled  this  necessary  condition.    Thorough- 
ly imbued  with  the  ideas  of  Kant,  Tennemann  composed  a  history  of 
philosophy  from  the  point  of  view  of  spiritualism,  reproducing  therein 
the  philosophy  of  Kant.     As  Tennemann  saw  only  with  the  eyes  of 
Kant,  and  thought  after  his  fashion,  he  of  course  made  his  history  as 
partial  and  as  exclusive  as  was  the  philosophy  itself  whose  memory  he 
thereby  consecrated ;  and  this,  indeed,  was  neither  to  be  deplored  nor 
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wroided ;  it  was  as  necessasy  and  as  useful  as  it  was  inevitable  and  un» 
avoidable.  And  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  return  once  more  upon 
4he  past,  in  order  to  make  it  account  to  us,  Qot  only  for  the  conditiom 
in  which,  at  this  pre<Hse  juncture,  we  find  our  subject,  but  also  for  the 
«tep  forward  which  it  is  about  to  make  in  its  f«ture  career.  This  short 
i^view,  too,  we  hope,  will  serve  another  purpose ;  it  will  serve  to  inspire 
lis  with  a. proper  respect  for  the  ^^new  science"  whose  cause  we  are  ad* 
yocating ;  for  it  will  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  ephemera,  a 
parvenu  of  a  day's  growth,  which,  because  it  appeared  to-day  will  dis- 
appear to-morrow.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  next  few  paragraphs  we 
will  learn  that  the  ''  Science  of  History  "  has  already  affe  and  standing 
sufficient' to  recommend  it  to  our  politest  attentions ;  that  it  is  in  fact 
already  historical  and  traces  its  genealogy  through  many  generations. 

The  first  attempt  to  write  an  univerral  history,  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples, developing  a  plan  in  the  life  of  humanity,  belongs  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  its  author,  Bossuet,  belonged  to  France,  "the 
eldest  bom  of  the  church."  The  seventeenth  century,  when  this 
design  was  put  in  execution,  was  precisely  the  culminating  point  of  the 
church's  supremacy  in  Europe.  So  exactly  indeed  had  its  meridian 
then  been  reached  by  the  church  that,  as  one  may  say,  the  very  next 
moment  of  time  shook  it  from  its  zenith  and  gave  to  it  a  perceptible 
declivity  en  the  other  side.  Just  then,  however,  it  seared  its  brand 
spon  humanity  by  giving  to  it  an  universal  history  of  the  race  confor- 
mable to  its  own  peculiar  and  exclusive  point  of  view.  The  church 
teaches  that  the  wcNrld  was  made  for  man ;  that  man  was  made  for 
ireligion,  or  for  the  service  of  God ;  that  Christianity  is  the  only  true 
religion;  and  that  the  church  is  the  only  legitimate  interpreter  of 
Christianity.  A  theologian  and  a  high  priest  of  the  church,  Bossuet 
could  do  no  otherwise  than  make  Christianity  the  centre  of  his  system, 
•around  which  all  the  ether  elements  of  humanity  should  revolve  as 
sattellites,  subordinates,  subsidiaries,  mere  aids  to  the  one  great  and 
only  eud  for  which  man  was  created— hence  the  character  of  Bossuet's 
Universal  History.  This  was  the  first  step  of  the  genius  of  history,  and 
as  such  it  was  necessarily  weak  and  feeble ;  for  Bossuet  barely  exhibits 
the  fiftintest  outlines  of  a  plan  superficially  treated  in  every  respect  \ 
seeing  as  he  does  every  where  but  one  element,  religion ;  and  but  one 
people,  the  Jewish  nation.  Though  religion  be  not  the  only  element 
of  humanity,  yet  it  is  the  first  to  exhibit  itself  in  the  life  of  a  people ; 
for  humanity,  like  an  individual,  in  its  infancy  is  credulous  and  much 
addicted  to  faith,  at  that  tender  age,  while  reason  is  yet  in  abeyance^ 
and  destitute  of  experience,  it  accepts  of  revelation  and  leans  upon 
authority — ^henee  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness,  an  analogical  propriety  in 
this  beginning  of  the  history  of  humanity.  But  as  it  was  the  first 
6tep,  it  oould  not  be  the  last. 

The  next  efibrt  of  this  kind  is  due  to  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  State  was  supreme  and  acknowledged  no  authoritv  beyond  itself. 
Next  to  religion,  the  church,  the  ritual  of  worship,  in  tho  development 
of  the  human  mind,  comes  tne  State,  government,  laws.  The  latter  is 
but  a  change,  a  transfer  of  authoritv.  It  is  a  substitution  of  human 
for  divine  authority,  in  which  the  fatter  is  still  retained,  though  in  a 
subordinate,  modified  form.    It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  his- 
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torian  of  humanity,  at  this  period,  should  be  a  jurist — henoe  VFeo^ 
who,  in  his  ^^New  Science"  or  Universal  History,  according  to  philo^ 
sophical  principles,  considers  all  things  from  the  political  point  of  view 
and  who,  therefore,  made  religion  and  all  other  elements  of  humanity 
subordinate  to  the  State.  Vice's  plan  is  very  simpfe,  and  of  eourse 
very  defective ;  but  knperfeet  as  it  is,  it  nevertheless  exhibits  in  the 
life  of  humanity,  or  rather  in  the  life  of  nations,  a  weH  defined  plan, 
in  obedienee  to  which,  the  existence  of  every  people  is  governed.  In 
this  respect  the  system  of  Yico  stands  in  bold  relief  by  the  side  of  the 
dim  forshadowings  of  a  plan  which  is  barely  perceptible  in  Bossuet'a 
eelebrated  "Discourse."  Vice,  therefore,  has  oeen  not  inaptly  styled 
the  Father  of  the  Philosophy  of  History.  His  plan  is  simply  a  circle, 
of  ^ich  1^  has  determined  all  the  points  with  precission,  like  the 
hours  marked  upon  ^e  dial  plate  of  a  clock.  This  circle  is  made  to 
serve  equally  all  nations,  peoples,  and  ages ;  all  are  made  to  travel 
round  the  ssune  unvarying  track,  like  a  blind  horse  in  a  mill,  or  like 
the  index  over  the  face  of  a  clock,  until'  the  funeral  kneU  of  each  in 
its  turn  is  tolled  which  consigns  it  to  the  grave,  when  its  place  is  oc- 
cupied by  another  who  passes-  through  the  same  phases  and  then  dies 
a£  did'  its  predecessors^  Vice  has  marked  upon  this  circle  three  prom- 
inent points  ar  epochs  at  equal  distances  from  each- other.  His  tech- 
nical  phrase»  are  somewhat  unique.  Witih  that  peculiarity  which 
characterizes  his  vocabulary  of  names  throughout,  he  has  given  to  these 
three  epochs  the  singijJ^r  prenomens  of  envelopement,  developement; 
and  decay ;  and  these  again  are  considered  under  two  general  terms 
which  he  calls  "c^5o,"  and  "ncorso;"  that  is,  the  perpetual  and 
necessary  returns  of  these  three  degrees ;  that  is,  every  nation,  in 
whatever  age  of  the  worid's  history  er  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe 
it  exists,  no  matter  for  its  geographical  position,  or  for  its  antecedents, 
or  for  any  other  appliances,  every  nation  without  distinction  must  pass 
through  the  three  epochs  of  envelopement,  developement  «nd  decay  in 
precisely  the  same  order,  and  with  no  greater  or  less  results  attending 
the  rise,  and  fall  of  one  than  ef  another. 

The  first  of  these  epochs  is  the  religious  i^e,  improperiy  called  the 
age  of  barbarisny.  In  the  earlier  stages' of  humanity,  man  was  neces*- 
sarily  governed  by  a  species  of  theocracy  in  the  shape  of  fitichism  and 
polytheism ;  because,  Ix^ing  unacquainted  with  the  laws  ef  nature,  every 
striking  phenomenon  which  in  any  way  influenced  his  conduct,  his^ 
comfort,  or  happiness,  was  ascribed  by  nim,  through  that  awe  and 
adoration  so  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  uncultivated  people,  to-  some 
divinity.  Thus,  among  all  primitive  and  ignorant  people,  every  moun- 
tain and  valley,  river  and  fountain,  forest  and  sea  had  its  presiding 
deity.  Prom  fitiehism  to-  polytheism  is  the  first  stage,  and  thence  U> 
monotheism  is  the  consummation  of  the  religious  age  which  consti- 
tutes the  epoch  of  envelopement.  During  this  long  period,  in  which 
religion  rule»,  ^e  legislators  are,  so  to  speak,  Gods,  that  is,  priests;  it 
is  in  every  people  the  age  of  divinity,  and  corresponds  in  the  individual 
with  ^at  age  which  extends  from  infancy  to  early  manhood. 

[to  be  continued  J, 
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Art.  m — PRODUCTION,  ETC.,  OF  SUfilS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Of  the  qualities  of  rarious  soils,  and  their  adaptatijn  to  the  production  of 
cane,  and  of  their  exposition,  North  and  South  side  of  the  river. 

2.  Of  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  planting,  ditching  and  ploughing, 

3.  Planting,  and  cultivating. 

4.  Of  seed  cane,  time  of  cutting,  and  mode  of  preserving  it. 

5.  Of  grinding,  and  making  smgar  in  open  kettles :  defecation  with  lime,  pur- 
ging, cooling,  dtc. 

6.  Of  the  apparatus  for  making  white  sugar,  its  costs  and  advantages. 

The  treating  of  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  above  subject  with  suf- 
ficient details  to  make.it  useful  to  the  practical  fanner,  would  require 
the  space  of  a  volume.  To  abridge  such  disquisitions,  and  present 
them  in  a  condensed  form,  convenient  to  the  general  reader,  would 
admit  of  so  little  development  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  chief  use- 
fulness. A  mezzotermine  will  be  more  agreeable  to  your  readers.  I 
will  therefore  be  as  brief  as  the  subject  and  my  loqacity  will  permit. 
I  have  thought  it  proper  to  group  together  the  whole  process,  to  begin 
with  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  finish  with  the  manufacture  of 
the  product  ready  for  market,  on  account  of  the  necessary  connection 
between  all  the  parts,  and  which  will  be  easily  appreciated  by  those 
conversant  with  the  matter.  The  good  old  proverb  ^  that  the  old  way 
is  the  best,"  must  yield,  in  this  instance,  to  the  fiict,  that  vast  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  which  those  who  are  the 
most  tenacious  to  ancient  forms  and  usages,  are  forced  to  admit,  and 
in  many  cases  are  guilty  of  putting  in  practice.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  in  no  occupation  are  improvements  so  slowly  introduced  as 
in  agriculture.  And  this  arises,  in  part,  from  the  prudence  which 
characterises  the  class  of  men  engaged  in  it,  who  are  over-cautious  not 
to  risk  the  well  earned  price  of  their  labor,  in  experiments.  A  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  improvements,  is  the  want  of  proper  observa- 
iions«  which  nobody  can  make  but  the  planter  himself,  and  which  would 
cost  him  nothinff  but  the  trouble  of  making  them.  I  would  respectful- 
ly suggest  to  the  planters  to  keep  a  bw)k  in  which  would  be  noted 
down  aaily  all  that  is  worthy  of  record,  during  a  certain  period  of 
years.  The  subjects  to  which  they  should  direct  their  observations 
need  not  be  pointed  out,  as  they  will  naturally  suggest  themselves,  and 
shotdd  embrace  every  circumstance  and  casuality  which  may  result  to 
the  benefit  or  detriment  of  the  planter. 

The  most  prominent,  however,  are,  the  weather,  the  variationa  in 
temperature  and  its  effects  on  the  growth|of  cane,  the  various  sorts  of 
plowing,  the  late  or  early  planting,  the  quality  ef  the  seed  cane, 
planting  deep  or  shallow,  now  the  cane  in  various  conditions  is  affect- 
ed by  drought  or  two  much  rain,  planting  the  rows  wide  apart,  or 
crowding  the  cane  nearer,  &c.,  odc.  One  of  ihe  important  facts  to 
be  ascertained  would  be  whether  there  is  any  particular  mode  of  cul- 
ture by  which  ikiQ  cane  could  be  made  to  ripen  early.  Experiments 
ooold  be  made  in  a  small  way  qn  the  &nn,  with  very  little  or  no  ex- 
pense, and  without  risk  until  an  improvement  is  well  established.  I 
am  far  from  recommending  the  adoption  without  examination  of  every 
new  Utc^ia.    On  the  contrary  I  would  consider  it  the  height  of  impru- 
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cknce  to  adopt  new  theories,  however  plausible  they  may  be,  the  pith 
priety  of  which  would  not  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  most  posi- 
tive experiment  in  all  cases.  At  the  same  time  these  experiments 
should  be  made  with  care  and  exactness.  It  is  seldom  that  they  can 
be  sufficiently  determined  in  one  year.  They  should  be  repeated  two 
or  three  years  in  succession.  The  difference  in  the  seasons,  and  many 
unforeseen  and  at  first  unappreciated  circumstances,  may  modify  the 
^results  that  are  obatine^.  The  science  of  planting  appears  simple  be 
cause  it  is  practised  by  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  and  many 
uneducated  and  very  primitive  people,  but  it  is  far  from  being  devoid 
of  art,  and  perhaps  no  other  science  requires  the  knowledge  of  more 
facts,  and  more  observations.  No  better  proof  is  needed  of  it,  than  that 
in  different  countries  and  climates  the  same  plant  is  oultivcted  in  a 
very  different  manner.  Practical  planters  may  be  found,  however, 
illiterate  and  uneducated,  possessed  of  much  knowledge  in  their  par- 
ticular art,  and  which  it  would  require  much  time  for  a  scientifice  man 
to  acquire.  It  often  happens  that  one  neighbor  adopts  from  another, 
semetning  new,  the  result  of  observation,  of  which  he  would  have  been 
deprived  without  communication.  The  most  knowing  will  not  be  so  bold 
as  to  say  that  he  can  learn  nothing  more.  If  all  the  observations  made 
by  every  one  could  be  collected  in  a  body,  it  might  be  possible  to  de- 
duce  from  them  some  good  system. 

It  is  with  this  view,  availing  myself  of  the  offer  of  your  pages  ex- 
tended to  contributors,  that  I  present  my  own  observations  with  com^ 
ments.  and  shall  be  happv  to  know  that,  after  having  contributed  my 
mite,  I  shall  have  elicited  inquiry  directed  in  a  proper  channel  to  ob- 
tain useful  information. 

I.  —  Of  the  Various  Qualities^  Soils,  and  of  their  Adaptation  to 
the  Production  of  Sugar  Cane,  and  of  their  Exposition  North 
and  South  side  of  the  River. 

The  principal  Sugar  region  of  Louisiana  consists  in  a  strip  of  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  ttom  Point  Coupee,  the  most  northern 
part,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  soil  is  of  a  uniform  qual- 
ity, being  rich  alluvial  deposit  from  the  waters  of  the  River  before  the 
making  of  the  embankments  or  levees.  It  is  generally  of  mixed  clay 
iind  sand,  and  vegetable  mould,  but  in  many  places  the  sand  predomi- 
nates, and  it  is  then  called,  light  soil:  However,  those  three  character- 
istics are  found  combined  in  various  degrees,  and  not  unfrequently  verv 
distinctly  marked  on  the  same  plantation.  It  is  known  that  in  all 
alluvial  soils,  the  Sand  being  the  heaviest  body  carried  by  the  water  is 
deposited  first,  and  the  particles  of  dissolved  clay  and  vegetable  mould 
being  held  longer  in  suspension,  are  deposited  in  places  more  distant 
from  the  bank  of  the  stream,  when  the  water  is  less  agitated.  When 
before  the  embankments  the  river  overflowed  its  banks,  the  water 
flowing  from  t\e  river  met  with  obtructions  causing  capricious 
meanders,  wherever  a  stream  was  established  there  was  a  greater  de- 
posit of  land,  and  the  land  was  a  little  more  elevated,  making  what  is 
called  in  the  country,  coteaux,  or  highland.  This  kind  of  land  never 
has  water  lying  on  it,  except  in  accidental  inundations  cansed  ij  a 
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break  in  the  levee.  It  is  distinguishable  by  a  peculiar  growth  of  trees 
which  do  not  flourish  in  the  lower  lands,  such  as  magnolia,  oak,  mul* 
berry,  &e.,  &c ,  with  some  cypress.  The  lower  lands  which  are  cov- 
ered more  or  less  with  water,  daring  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  are 
almost  ezclusively  cypress. 

The  land  uniformly  has  a  gentle  inclination  from  the  river,  giving 
thereby  a  great  facility  for  draining.  It  is  all  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  cane.  It  is  pretended  by  some  persons,  that  the 
sandy  soils  produce  a  better  quality  of  sugar,  and  the  cane  ripens  ear- 
lier upon  them.  The  difference,  however,  is  thought  to  be  very  small. 
They  have  other  advantages,  perhaps  more  important.  They  are  of 
more  early  cultivation  ;  not  so  liable  to  be  rendered  compact  by  a  beat- 
ing rain  ;  requiring  less  draining,  as  the  water  escapes  by  Alteration  ; 
and  not  liable  to  become  too  hard  for  ploughing,  in  a  dry  season.  The 
objection  to  those  soils  is,  that  they  are  not  so  rich,  and  that  they  are 
sooner  exhausted.  The  stiff,  or  clay  lands,  are  richer,  and  with  proper 
preparation  are  equally  friable,  unless  there  be  an  excess  of  rain.  As 
they  are  more  retentive  of  moisture,  they  are  frequently  too  wet  and 
soft  to  plow,  during  several  days  after  a  shower.  They  also  require 
more  ditching,  as  the  draining  must  be  made  by  the  surface,  when  on 
the  contrary,  the  sandy  soils  drain  very  quick  by  filleration  after  the 
excess  of  water  has  run  off. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  climate  between  the  upper 
portion  of  the  sugar  region,  and  the  lower,  or  parts  nearer  the  sea  and 
lakes.  Upon  an  average  the  difference  of  time  in  the  appearance  of 
the  first  white  frost  in  the  fall  between  Point  Coupee  and  New  Or- 
leans is  about  ten  days.  And  for  places  n«ar  the  sea  and  lakes,  the 
difference  is  perhaps  greater.  It  is  a  general  saying  among  the  plan- 
ters on  the  Mississippi  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  north  and 
south  side  of  the  river,  the  cane  on  the  north  side  freezing  earlier. 
There  are  particular  situations  on  points,  on  thd  same  side,  where  the 
cane  is  affected  later  than  in  others.  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Charles  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  the  cane  was  not  sufficiently  affected  by  the 
frost  in  1846,  to  be  hurt,  as  late  as  the  25th  of  December,  whilst  it  had 
been  completely  frozen  three  weeks,  not  more  than  20  miles  higher  up 
on  the  same  side.  The  plantations  in  that  parish  on  the  right  bank 
are  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  having  the  river  in  front,  and  in  the 
rear  extensive  marsh  prairies  and  lakes.  It  is  supposed  that  the  va- 
pors arising  from  the  Mississippi,  carried  over  the  fields  by  the  north 
wind  afford  some  protection  to  the  cane.  How  the  vapors  rising  from 
the  marshes  which  are  in  an  opposite  direction,  affect  the  cane,  must 
be  accounted  for  in  another  way.  Perhaps  it  is  by  intercepting  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  until  the  frost  is  melted,  thereby  avoiding  the 
sudden  change  which  would  take  place  were  the  sun  to  strike  the 
plant  while  it  is  yet  frozen.  It  is  a  remark  that  has  been  made  in 
gardening,  that  plants  are  measurably  protected  from  the  cold  by  shel- 
tering them  from  the  rays  of  the  mommg  sun.  All  the  planters  agree 
in  the  remark  that  the  cane  freezes  most  and  is  earlier  affected  by  th0 
frosts,  in  the  parts  of  the  field  that  are  nearest  to  the  woods.  The 
hypothesis  that  it  is  the  mist  rising  from  the  river  which  affords  the 
protection  appears  plausible.    It  would  be  curiouB  to  ascertain  the 
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true  cause,  but  the  most  important  *to  the  present  inquiry,  is,  that 
the  fact  is  established  by  universal  observation. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  planters  that  the  best  exposition  for  the 
rows  of  cane  when  they  are  wide  apart,  would  be  north  and  south,  as 
they  would  then  receive  the  rays  of  the  morning  and  evening  sun  in 
full ;  whereas,  if  the  rows  were  laid  off  east  and  west,  a  portion  of  the 
cane  would  necessarily  be  shaded  by  those  intervening  with  the  ray  of 
the  sun.  However  it  may  be,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  lay  off  the 
rows  in  any  given  direction,  because  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  incli- 
nation of  the  land  to  a^mit  of  draining  by  the  open  furrow  between 
the  rows.  But  in  this  as  in  many  other  matters,  no  accurate  observa- 
tion has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  made. 

The  soil  of  the  land  of  the  Mississippi  may  be  said  to  be  inexhausti- 
ble.  It  is  all  alluvion,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand  and  vegetable 
mould  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  as  has  been  said  by  an  intelligent 
planter  who  has  written  on  the  subject,  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
renovate  it,  is  to  plow  a  little  deeper,  and  turn  up  fresh  soil.  In 
Holland,  where  land  is  more  valuable  than  it  is  here,  it  is  renovated 
after  producing  grain  crops,  which  are  the  most  exhausting  to  the  soil, 
by  digging  deep  ditches  side  and  side,  and  filling  the  first  with  the  dirt 
taken  from  the  second,  and  so  on  successively,  until  the  whole  field  had 
been  gone  over.  The  difference  between  this  and  deep  plowing,  is 
from  the  greater  to  the  less ;  it  is  the  same  thing,  to  wit :  turning  up 
new  soil. 

The  ground  should  be  well  broken  up  before  planting,  and  as  the 
cane  is  generally  left  to  rattoon  for  two  years,  it  is  only  the  third  year 
that  the  breaking  up  or  plowing  in  full  can  be  repeated.  Let  every 
successive  plowing  be  a  few  inches  deeper,  until  the  soil  is  exhaust- 
ed to  as  great  a  depth  as  the  plow  can  reach  conveniently,  then  some 
other  plan  must  be  resorted  to.  But  by  the  above  process,  taking  care 
to  make  a  rotation  of  crops  on  the  soii,  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
remain  good  at  least  during  a  man's  life  time.  There  are  other  ways 
of  renovating  exhausted  soils,  very  successfully  put  in  practice.  When 
the  cane  is  cut  for  the  mill,  the  tops  are  thi  own  into  the  middle  fur- 
row, and  during  some  leisure  time,  covered  up  by  running  a  furrow  on 
each  side.  The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  so  as  to  bury  the  tops 
while  they  are  yet  green,  thus  returning  to  the  earth,  not  only  a  por- 
tion of  what  has  been  taken  away  from  it,  by  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
but  also  what  the  plant  has  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  by  its  leaves. 
Some  planters  who  have  done  this,  affirm  that  the  lands  are  enriched 
instead  of  being  impoverished,  notwithstanding  a  continuous  cultiva- 
tion of  cane  only.  The  fertility  is  restored  also  to  exhausted  soil,  by 
suspending  the  culture  of  cane  for  one  year  and  sowing  a  heavy  crop 
of  peas  on  it  in  the  month  of  May  or  June.  They  grow  very  luxu- 
riently,  and  make  a  matted  bed  of  vines  and  leaves  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  thickness,  with  a  plentiful  crop  of  peas  if  planted  in  good  time. 
The  ground  being  shaded  thereby  during  the  hottest  months  of  the 
year,  the  action  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  diminished,  and  there  is  less 
evaporation  of  the  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition 
fallinff  on  the  ground.  The  moisture  thus  retained  on  the  earth  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  decomposition  of  those  substances.    The  pea  vines  bear 
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a  mucli  more  extended  foilage  in  comparison  with  the  dimensions  of 
their  roots  than  any  other  plant,  hence  their  capability  of  extracting 
more  substances  from  the  atmospliere,  particularly  carbonic  acid  Ras 
by  the  leaves,  and  phosphates  by  tiie  fruit.  In  proof  of  such  hypothe- 
sis the  example  may  be  given  of  a  small  yellow  vine  very  common  in 
the  country,  which  derives  its  nourishment  entirely  from  the  atmos- 
phere. It  will  thrive  being  suspended  in  the  air  by  a  thread,  blooms 
and  bears  seed,  and  when  dry,  leaves  solid  ligneous  matter.  In  truth 
it  has  those  quailities  in  common  with  most,  if  not  all  kinds  of  mosses. 
Consequently  wherever  they  grow  they  yield  to  the  earth  substances 
which  form  vegetable  mould,  without  having  taken  anything  from  iL 
and  therefore  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  experiments  of 
chemists  have  shown  the  reason  why  grain  crops  exhaust  the  soil  so 
much,  is,  that  more  is  taken  away  from  the  earth  than  is  returned  to  it, 
and  particularly  the  phosphates,  or  bone  earth.  The  dried  stalk  of  the 
grain  or  its  husk  contain  nine  tenths  of  silica,  and  grain  will  yield 
seven  tenths  of  phosphates.  If  exhausted  soils  are  merely  suffered  to 
rest  for  a  few  years  their  fertility  will  be  restored,  particularly  if  cattle 
are  turned  upon  them  to  graze.  Lands  that  are  renovated  in  any  of 
the  above  modes  will  re-produce  cane  very  finely. 

The  sugar  planter  could  easily  procure  large  quantities  of  very  good 
manures  from  the  Bagasse  coming  from  the  mill,  and  the  large  quan- 
tity of  cattle  tiat  are  indispensable  to  a  farm.  Not  much  attention, 
however,  has  been  paid  to  it  so  far,  as  the  planters  prefer  clearing  the 
land  from  which  they  take  their  wood.  The  fresh  lands  thus  obtained 
do  not  produce  well  until  they  have  been  drained  for  some  time,  and 
been  previously  cultivated  in  com  for  one  or  two  years.  The  cane 
grows  very  luxuriently  upon  them  but  does  not  ripen  early  enough. 

II. Cf  the  PreparcUion  of  the  Chound  for  Planting^  Ditching 

and  Plotting 

The  usual  mode  of  draining  is  to  make  ditches  running  perpendic- 
ularly from  the  river  to  the  lowlands,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
arpents  apart,  and  from  two  to  four  feet  in  depth,  with  cross  ditches 
of  the  same  dimensions  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  arpents,  the  dirt 
from  the  last  being  thrown  on  the  lower  side  to  make  a  road,  with 
bridges  over  those  that  are  intersected  by  it.  Besides  these,  it  is 
Qsoal  to  make  cross  ditches  of  about  one  foot  in  depth  and  breadth, 
at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  feet  apart,  which  do  not  interfere 
with  the  plowing,  as  the  plow  passes  over  them.  Such  ditching  is 
amply  sufficient  in  the  light  or  sandy  soils  where  a  mreat  part  of  the 
draining  is  accomplished  by  filtration.  But  I  apprehend  that  in  the 
day  soils  something  more  is  necessary.  I  have  frequently  remarked 
that  in  old  plantations  the  squares  formed  by  the  princ?pal  ditches, 
have,  by  defective  plowing,  become  hollow,  when  the  reverse  ought  to 
have  been  the  case.  The  land  should  be  plowed  for  the  purpose  of 
draining,  by  following  up  and  down  its  inclination.  When  the  plow- 
man enters  on  a  piece  of  land  to  plow  it,  he  begins  by  laying  off  a 
strip  of  convenient  size,  say  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  width,  leivmg  the 
ditdi  on  his  left  hand,  and,  coming  up  the  next  fdrrow,  throws  the  dirt 
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towards  the  ditch.  So  that  every  successive  plowing  raises  the  laneE 
towards  the  ditch,  and  increases  the  hollow,  thereby  preventing  the 
water  from  running  off  latterally.  It  would  bo  just  as  easy  to  reverse 
the  plowing  and  produce  the  contrary  effect.  But  besides  this,  I  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  plow  in  such  a  manner,  in  breaking  up  the 
ground  (the  first  plowing)  as  to  leave  it  in  beds  of  about  twenty 
feet  in  width,  taking  care  to  make  the  last  furrow  very  deep,  or  even 
deepen  it  with  the  spade  if  necessary,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  intersect- 
ion with  the  small  cross  ditches.  By  this  means  there  would  be  no 
portion  of  the  field  of  a  greater  length  than  100  feet  and  of  a  greater 
width  than  twenty  feet  but  would  drain  into  a  ditch.  The  import- 
ance of  this  draining  on  the  surface  will  be  felt  when  it  is  recollected 
that  in  the  compact  clay  soils  no  filtration  takes  place.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  fields  aft^r  a  rain,  that  the  water  will  lie  in  a  furrow  a  few 
feet  distant  from  a  deep  ditch,  until  it  is  evaporated  by  the  sun.  The 
effects  are,  to  keep  the  earth  wet  too  long  a  time,  and  to  scald  the  root» 
of  the  plant  when  the  water  is  heated  by  the  sun. 

By  plowing  as  above  suggested  for  several  years  in  succession,  the 
middle  of  the  space  of  20  feet  would  be  raised  to  a  ridge,  and  facili- 
tate much  the  draining  which,  on  such  lands,  must  necessarily  be  made 
on  the  surface. 

No  one  will,  I  dare  say,  contest  the  necessity  of  draining.    As  very 
appropriately  remarked  by  one  of  your  contributors,  it  takes  away 
from  the  earth  the  superabundant  moisturo  coming  up  from  below,  by 
absorption  or  capillary  attraction,  and  permits  it  to  be  earlier  heated 
by  the  sun  in  the  spring,  thereby  accelerating  vegetation.     This  is 
important,  as  it  gives  the  cane  more  time  to  grow  and  mature.     There 
are  planters,  however,  who  think  that  cane  planted  in  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  March  will  turn  out  as  well  as  that  which  is  planted  eavUer. 
This  is  evidently  an  erroneous  opinion,  founded  on  intcrrect  observa- 
tions, and  perhaps  from  the  circumstance  that,  early  in  the  season,  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  there  is  very  little  perceptible  differ- 
ence between  that  which  is  planted  several  weeks  later  and  that  which 
comes  up  as  soon  as  the  frost  will  permit     I  have  had  occasion  to  see 
it  last  year  in  a  field  where  every  third  row  had  boen  left  out,  and 
which  was  afterwards  filled  up,  but  yet  in  good  time.     When  the  cane 
began  to  have  joints,  the  oldest  was  about  one  foot  higher,  and  appear- 
ed to  have  kept  as  much  ahead  as  there  was  difference  of  age  between 
them.     But  yet  this  is  not  perhaps  sufficient  to  determine  the  question 
as  to  which  would  turn  out  the  best ;  it  would  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose  to  plant  two  pieces  contiguous,  which  would  receive  exactly 
the  same  culture.     If  we  were  permitted  to  judge  by  analogy  with 
the  effect  of  late  or  earl^  planting  on  com,  there  would  be  no  doubt 
that  late  planting,  that  is  the  first  of  April,  would  retard  the  matu- 
rity of  the  cane  at  least  two  weeks.     That  much  time  in  the  fall  about 
the  time  .of  the  grinding  season  would  be  very  important.     Hence  the 
propriety  of  accelerating  vegetation  as  much  as  possible  early  in  the 
spring,  and  thorough  draining  is  one  of  the  conditions  first  necessary. 
The  effect  of  ditching  may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  cane  field  by  the 

Spearance  of  the  cane  on  the  sides  of  the  ditches,  where  the  dirt 
rown  up  makes  a  little  elevation,  and  where  perfect  draining  is 
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cfibctod  by  ftltration,  the  distance  from  tlie  ditch  being  only  a  few 
foot.  In  such  cases  the  cane  is  much  larger  and  in  a  more  turiying 
condition.  And  the  remark  holds  good  not  only  for  a  wet  season,  bul 
also  for  the  driest,  from  which  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  moisture 
coming  from  below  is  injurious  to  the  plant.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  cane  is  larger  on  the  side  of  the  ditch  because  the  ground  is  made 
richer  by  the  mud  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  in  cleaning  it  out.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  the  ground  is  thus  enriched ;  but  I  haye  to  say 
in  answer  to  the  objection,  that  I  haye  planted  cane  in  an  old  field, 
that  had  not  been  cultiyated  for  twenty  years,  where  the  ditches  hni 
not  been  touched,  and  I  made  the  same  obsenration  that  the  cane 
was  much  larger  in  the  row  on  the  side  of  the  ditch.  Now,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  whole  field  «ould  not  be  made  to  produce  as  well  aa 
that  single  row. 

The  soil,  depriyed  of  its  moisture,  will  admit  of  being  saturated  to 
a  greater  depth  by  rain  water,  which  carries  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 
the  chemical  substances  the  most  necessary  to  their  growth.     The 
principal  among  these  is,  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  takes  from  the 
atmosphere,  so  greedily  absorbed  by  plants.     It  dissolyes  in  the  earth 
substances  which  are,  and  can  be  absorbed  by  the  roots,  only  in  a  liquid 
form,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  chemists.    Now,  if  the 
ground  be  not  well  drained,  the  moisture  from  belqw  will  rise  by  ca- 
pillary attraction  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  which  will  be 
more  or  less  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.     In  this  condition  of  the 
ground  the  rain  water  will  only  penetrate  so  far  as  it  will  meet  the  water 
from  below,  and  the  excess  will  run  off;  consequently  giying  less  nutri- 
ment to  the  plant  than  if  the  porosity  and  dryness  of  the  soil  had 
adnutted  a  greater  quantity  to  penetrate.     It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  subsoil  plow  is  so  necessary  in  the  clay  lands.     If  it  be  run  in  the 
furrow  which  is  opened  to  plant  the  cane,  to  a  depth  of  seyeral  inches 
more  than  the  ordinary  plowing,  it  opens  the  compact  soil  below  so  as 
to  admit  of  filtration,  and   the   superabundant  water  seeking  its 
own  Icyel,  will  follow  the  furrow  and  ooze  out  into  the  cross  ditches, 
If  the  ordinary  plowing  be  four  or  fiye  inches,  and  the  subsoil  plowing 
as  much  more,  it  makes  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  which  will  be 
perfectly  drained  in  the  iiimiediate  neighborhood  of  the  foot  of  the 
cane.     This  is  probably  deeper  than  the  roots  of  the  cane  will  reach. 
Let  it  be  understood,  howeyer,  that  the  depth  here  spoken  of  means 
that  much  below  the  surface  if  it  was  smooth,  being  much  more  if  it 
be  considered  that  the  cane  is  hilled  up  to  at  least  six  inches  aboyc  the 
eorfiice,  the  dirt  for  that  purpose  being  drawn  up  from  between  t&e 
rows,  and  leaying  a  hollow  where  it  is  taken  from.     This  furrow  should 
perhaps  be,  when  the  cultiiyation  is  finished,  of  an  eyen  depth  with  that 
of  the  subsoil  plow,  so  that  the  heieht  between  the  hollow  and  the  hill 
around  the  stalk  of  the  cane,  will  be  near  twclye  inches,  allowing  the 
caoe  to  be  three  inches  in  the  ground,  and  hilled  six  inches,  making 
nine  inches.     In  this  condition  the  excess  of  water  will  run  6fif  from 
the  surface  in  the  open  furrow  between  the  rows,  and  by  filtration,  in 
the  furrow  of  the  subsoil  plow,  immediately  tinder  the  roots. 

The  operation  of  plowing  and  preparation  of  the  ground  for  plant- 
ing, ifl  the  most  important  oranch  of  the  process,  and  doea  not  rcceiye 
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soffioient  attention.  It  is  generally  done  too  late  in  the  winter,  and 
the  earth  not  tamed  over  to  a  sufficient  depth.  It  ought  to  be  at  least 
five  inches,  particularly  in  stiff  lands.  The  usual  mode  is  to  plow  each 
way  alternately,  the  mould-board  throwing  the  dirt  off  on  either  side, 
leaving  open  furrows  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  It  is  in  these  fur- 
rows, afterwards  opened  or  widened 'with  a  Flucker  plow,  that  the 
cane  is  planted.  Such  plowing  is  evidently  defective.  The  plant  cane 
is  put  immediately  upon  firm,  compact  ground,  that  has  not  been  stir- 
red, and  is  as  much  below  the  surface  as  the  depth  of  the  plowing. 
The  furrow  where  the  cane  is  thus  planted  is  the  lowest  part  of  the 
plowed  ground.  If  there  be  excess  of  water,  in  seeking  its  own  level 
it  will  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  immediately  under  the  cane, 
and  cause  it  much  injury  in  a  wet  season.  Moreover,  the  roots  will 
not  find  any  nutriment  in  this  hard  soil,  where  they  could  not  spread. 
If  the  season  be  very  dry,  the  stirred  earth  will  become  dry,  being  but 
a  thin  layer,  and  the  roots  not  penetrating  deep  enough,  will  not  reach 
the  moisture  which  they  would  have  found,  had  the  layer  of  stirred 
ground  been  loosened  beneath  them.  It  is  expedient,  then,  that  the 
plowing  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  these  inconve* 
niences  and  to  secure  all  possible  advantages:  that  is,  to  place  the 
cane  in  such  a  situation  that  it  will  not  suffer,  neither  from  the  excess 
of  water  nor  the  want  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  planted 
above  the  surface,  or  what  was  the  surface  before  plowing,  leaving  sev- 
eral inches  of  stirred  ground  underneath,  through  which  the  water 
could  escape  bv  filtration;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  should  be  suffi- 
ciently covered  to  prevent  its  being  exposed  to  suffer  bv  a  drought, 
and  not  too  much  to  prevent  vegetation.  A  covering  of  between  two 
and  three  inches  would  probably  be  sufficient.  In  order  to  plant  the 
oane  at  such  an  elevation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  throw  up  a  ridge 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  plow,  by  running  three  furrows  on  each  side. 
If  the  rows  are  not  to  be  more  than  six  feet  apart,  the  intervening 
space  between  the  rows  would  all  be  broken  up  by  the  six  furrows.  If 
they  were  to  be  more  than  six  feet  apart,  the  six  furrows  would  still 
answer,  if  time  were  pressing,  but  it  would  be  better  if  the  whole  were 
plowed  up. 

The  best  time  to  break  up  the  ground  is  in  the  month  of  December, 
so  that  the  earth  turned  up  may  be  exposed  to  as  much  freezing 
weather  as  possible.  The  effect  is  to  cause  it  to  crumble  and  become 
friable.  That  is  the  condition  the  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  allowing  the  roots  to  spread  freely  in  every  direction.  Land 
thus  prepared,  especially  clav  land,  is  not  so  liable  to  become  hard  in 
the  spring,  and  in  fact  it  will  not  become  so,  unless  there  be  a  greats 
deal  of  hard,  beating  rain.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  plow  the 
ground  when  it  is  too  wet.  The  soil  of  stiff  clay  lands  is  somewhat 
porous,  and  will  admit  of  compression.  The  clods  raised  by  the  plow, 
if  dried  immediately  by  the  sun,  would  become  as  hard  as  unburnt 
bricks,  and  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  rain  to  melt  them.  If  the 
season  should  continue  to  be  dry  after  such  plowing,  the  bad  effect  of  it 
is  plain.  The  ground  should  not  be  plowed  unless  it  be  sufficiently 
dry  to  crumble,  or  at  least  not  to  form  into  large  lumps.  The  stiff 
lands  that  are  turned  over  early  in  winter  become  extremely  friable, 
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«nd  generally  remain  8o  throoghoat  the  season,  thus  giying  great  facil- 
ity for  the  coltivation  of  the  crop,  and  procures  the  advantages  alread j 
mentioned  of  being  more  permeaUe  to  rain  water  and  the  moistnre 
of  the  atmosphere  which  reach  the  roots  through  the  open  pores.  The 
4ifter  plowing  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  in  treating  of  the 
planting  and  cultivating  of  the  cane. 

The  plows  used  are  often  badly  oonstructed,  and  used  out  of  time 
and  place-  They  require  to  be  m  different  models  according  to  the 
ouality  of  the  soil,  and  the  ends  4o  be  attained.  I  would  suggest 
tnat  for  breaking  up  in  stiff  lands  the  shear  of  the  .plow  shouLi  be 
narrow,  so  as  to  admit  of  plowing  deep  without  straining  the  teams. 
In  lands  that  are  matted  with  roots  of  grass  it  requires  four  mules, 
with  a  JacoV«  plow,  the  most  approved  model,  to  plow  to  the  depth  of 
four  inches.  If  the  plow  was  narrower,  the  same  force  would  admit 
of  going  deeper.  It  would  be  more  convenient  to  diminish  the  width 
of  the  plow  than  to  increase  the  team,  which  would  become  unwieldy. 
The  point  of  many  of  the  patent  plows  is  made  too  sharp ;  that  is,  the 
angle  of  elevation  from  the  point  tq>wards,  is  not  sufficiently  great 
The  consequence  of  it  is  that  th  ^  clod  is  pressed  against  the  mould- 
board  before  it  is  detached,  causing  a  considerable  resistance  in  the 
draught  If  the  point  from  the  angle  were  more  obtuse,  and  the  mould- 
board  thrown  a  very  little  further  back,  the  clod  would  be  raised  more 
perpendicularly  upwards,  and  detached  before  being  thrown  aside. 
The  strip  of  ground  turned  up  by  the  plow  is  in  the  proportion  of  four 
inches  in  thickness  to  ten  or  twelve  in  width.  The  plow  enters  in  the 
fonn  of  a  wedge.  If  the  direction  of  tj^e  force  of  tne  wedge  be  from 
below  upwards,  it  is  clear  that  the  strip'of  ground  is  more  easily  de- 
tached than  if  the  direction  was  lateral.  Both  directions  must  be 
combined  to  a  proper  degree,  which  I  think  very  difficult  to  hit  upon 
without  actual  experiment  The  practical  plowman  will  very  readily 
perceive  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  plows  and  one  constructed 
on  the  above  principles,  and  so  will  the  mmes  that  have  it  to  pull. 

III. — Planting  and  CidtivcUing. 

The  operaUon  of  planting  is  very  simple.  It  consists  in  laying 
down,  in  the  furrow  prepared  for  the  purpose,  as  has  been  said  above, 
the  seed  cane,  and  covering  it  over  with  loose  dirt  to  the  depth  of  a 
few  inches.  It  may  be  planted  at  any  time  in  the  winter  or  spring, 
and  aa  late  as  sometime  in  April:  and  I  have  seen  tolerably  good 
cane  produced,  jplanted  as  late  as  the  first  of  May.  But  when  it  is 
planted  so  late,  it  also  ripens  later.  In  such  cases  it  is  left  standing 
fer  the  last  cutting,  or  is  put  up  for  seed  cane.  When  planted  in  win- 
ter it  should  be  covered  a  little  deeper  to  protect  it  from  freezing,  and 
early  in  the  spring,  some  of  the  dirt  may  De  scraped  off  with  the  hoe 
to  let  it  oome  up  freely.  If  a  heavy  oeating  rain  should  fall  before 
the  cane  has  come  up,  it  is  well  to  run  a  light  harrow  over  it  to  loosen 
the  soil,  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  off  some  of  the  young  shoots.  In 
old  lands  the  cane  ripens  better,  and  may  be  planted  in  rows  six  feet 
^Murt,  where  it  does  not  grow  very  large,  and  pUcing  two  or  three 
canes  side  by  side  in  the  furrow.    Care  should  De  taken  to  sep^Ante 
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them  BO  that  they  should  not  be  in  contact.  If  thej  were,  some  of 
the  buds  thab  would  be  turned  downward  could  not  come  up.  If  the 
seed  cane  used,  are  rattoons,  the  knots  of  which  are  nearer  together, 
two  canes  would  be  enough.  In  new  lands  it  is  well  to  give  the  cane 
mote  space,  either  placing  the  rows  eight  or  nine  feet  apart,  or  at  six 
feet,  leaving  out  every  third  row  to  be  planted  in  com.  The  richer 
the  land,  the  farther  apart  thej  should  be  planted,  to  give  them  air 
and  sunshine.  When  they  are  too  much  shaded  by  their  own  foliage, 
they  do  not  ripen  well.  There  are  several  advantages  obtained  by 
planting  the  rows  wide  apart.  It  admits  of  plowing  between  the  rows 
with  a  two  horse  plow,  and  it  diminishes  the  number  of  rows  to  be  cul- 
tivated, causing  an  econemy  of  labor.  The  cane  grows  larger  and 
heavier,  compensating  in  sise  for  the  reduced  number.  In  ordinary  sea- 
sons there  would  be  very  little  difference  in  the  yield  of  an  arpent 
planted  at  six  feet,  and  the  same  planted  at  nine,  or  at  six,  leaving  out 
ev^  third  row.  There  would  be  an  eeenomy  of  a  third  of  the  work 
of  the  hoe,  which  is  long  and  tedious,  and  somewhat  less  plowing  also, 
as  frequently  when  the  grDund  has  been  previously  well  prepared,  it  is 
sufficient  to  run  one  or  two  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  cane  for  the 
first  pk>wings.  Besides  this,  the  odd  row  left  may  be  planted  in  com, 
without  any  or  very  little  injury  to  the  cane.  The  com  comes  to  ma- 
turity and  withers  away  early  in  August,  before  the  cane  has  attained 
half  its  size.  Peas  may  also  be  planted  in  the  com  row  at  the  last 
plowing,  with  advantage,  either  for  a  crop  of  peas  or  forage. 

The  proper  selection  ef  the  seed  cane  is  a  veiy  important  matter, 
particularly  in  old  lands  whe;:e  the  cane  does  not  grow  very  large. 
The  custom  of  miiny  planters;  to  put  up  their  worse  cane  for  seed,  is 
one  attended  with  consequences  that  are  surely  not  well  considered. 
It  is  a  fact  universally  admitted,  that  plants  continually  reproduced 
from  the  same  seed,  in  the  same  soil,  tend  to  degenerate.  The  change 
of  seed  from  distant  places  is  beneficial  to  the  crop,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  sugar  cane  it  cannot  be  done,  on  account  of  its  great  bulk.  The 
costs  of  transportation  would  be  too  great.  This  tendency  to  degene- 
ration would  be  measurably  remedied,  if  not  entirely  avoided,  by 
selecting  the  largest  and  most  vigorous  cane  for  seed.  It  would,  per- 
haps, not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  plant  might  be  improved  by 
a  constant  attention  to  this  practice.  It  is  a  thing  familiar  to  all  gar- 
deners and  cultivators  of  grain,  that  the  most  forward  and  largest  seeds 
are  selected  for  planting.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  rule 
should  not  obtain  with  regard  to  the  sugar  cane.  It  is  possible  and 
probable,  that  the  ripest  seed  cane  will  yield  the  most  forward  crop . 
The  calculation  of  the  planter  who  puts  up  his  poorest  cane  fbr  seed . 
is  to  send  so  much  of  the  good  cane  for  grinduig  to  make  suear.  Ac- 
curate observations  during  a  few  years  would  convince  hun  of  his 
error.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  cultivation  of  indigo  was  abandoned 
in  this  country  on  account  of  the  degeneration  of  the  plant.  The 
quality  of  the  product  had  ceased  to  be  as  good,  and  the  crop  became 
|)recarious. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cane  should  commence  as  soon  as  it  has 
sprung  up  out  of  the  ground.  Two  conditions  are  essentially  neces- 
sary to  its  flourishing,  to  keep  it  free  from  grass,  and  that  the  ground 
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flliould  be  stirred  about  the  roots.     The  first  plowing  should  be  done 
with  a  small  plow,  the  mould  board  turned  off  from  it,  in  order  not  to 
hurt  the  yonng  plant,  and  to  run  as  near  as  possible  to  the  roots.    The 
next  fiirrow  should  be  run,  turning  the  mould  board  the  other  way,  so 
as  to  throw  the  dirt  back  into  the  first.     At  the  second  plowing  one 
furrow  more  should  be  run,  making  a  space  of  about  two  feet  in  width, 
of  stirred  ground  on  each  side  of  the  row.     By  this  time  the  cane  will 
be  higb  enough  to  allow  throwing  the  dirt  to  its  foot.     A  larger  plow 
should  now  be  used  to  hill  it  .up,  turning  the  mould  board  towards  the 
roWy  and  avoid  unnecessarily  cutting  the  roots,  if  the  ground  be  in 
good  order,  by  passing  at  the  distance  of  at  least  one  foot.     A  part  of 
tkis  operation,  however,  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  hoe.    There  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  cutting  the  roots,  if  it  were  necessary  to  be  done 
to  put  the  ground  in  good  order.     The  dirt  thrown  to  the  roots  pro- 
tects  them  against  the  drought,  or  too  great  heat  of  the  sun  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  before  the  leaves  have  grown  large.     Later 
in  the  season  it  contributes  to  sustain  the  cane,  and  prevent  it  from 
being  blown  down,  an  occurrence  which  is  not  unusual.     It  is  particu- 
larly necessary  when  the  ground  has  been  well  plowed,  and  is  friable 
to  a  certain  depth.     For  this  reason :  some  planters  pretend  that  it  is 
better  to  plant  the  cane  in  firm  ground,  where  the  roots  will  sustain  it 
better.     The  evils  of  such  a  way  of  planting  have  been  pointed  out, 
and  not  counterbalanced  by  the  sole  advantage  thus  obtained.    When 
the  operation  of  hilling  up  is  finished,  .there  should  be  at  least  one  foot 
of  the  cane  imbedded  in  dirt.     The  higher  it  is,  the  better  will  the 
rattoons  be  protected  against  the  cold.    The  ground  sometimes  freezes 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.     The  buds  that  are  near  the  sur- 
faoe  are  killed,  but  there  are  enough  left  for  a  good  stand.     It  is  im- 
portant that  the  last  open  furrow  between  the  two  rows  should  be  deep 
enough  to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  rattoons.    It  has  been  observed 
that  they  are  more  liable  to  freeze  when  the  water  lies  about  them.    In 
the  spring  the  ridge  is  cut  down  a  few  inches,  to  facilitate  the  shooting 
up  of  the  buds;  and  the  top  of  the  rattoon,  which  is  frozen,  cut  off 
smooth  with  the  ground.     This  should  not  be  done  until  the  latest 
white  frosts  ;  otherwise,  if  it  was  severe,  it  might  kill  the  buds  entirely. 
If  the  frost  is  light,  it  causes  very  little  injury  to  the  cane  that  has 
come  up,  merely  burning  the  leaves  to  the  edge  of  the  ground.    Last 
year  might  have  been  seen  the  evil  consequences  of  not  hilling  up  suf- 
ficiently high.     The  winter  was  very  mild,  and  the  rattoons  sprung  up 
several  inches  in  height.     Severe  frosts  successively  cut  them  down 
and  killed  most  of  them.     There  were  not  enough  left  for  a  stand 
when  the  spring  came,  and  in  some  places  they  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  and  not  worth  cultivating.     Prudent  planters  always  keep 
a  sufficiency  of  plant  cane  to  guard  partially  against  a  contingency  of 
this  sort    Although  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  rattoons  are  not 
often  affected  by  the  frost,  yet,  it  is  si^cient  that  it  may  occur  once 
in  four  or  five  years,  to  warrant  some  precaution  to  preserve  them,  in 
ease  of  an  un&vorable  season.    In  light,  sandy  soils  they  are  much 
better  preserved  than  in  stiff  lands,  which  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attri- 
huted  to  more  per&et  draining  in  the  first. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  by  a  planter,  which  consisted  in 
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plowing  late  in  the  season,  when  the  cane  was  quite  large,  running  the 
shear  of  the  plow  next  and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  cane,  so  as  to 
cut  the  roots.  A  few  rows  only  in  the  piece  were  plowed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  the  balance  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  remarked  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  that  the  cane  in  the  rows  thus  plowed  appeared  longer  and 
in  a  more  thriving  condition.  A  single  experiment  of  this  kind  is, 
perhaps,  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  practice.  There  are  many  cir- 
cumstances to  be  taken  into  account;  such  as  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  be  affected  by  the  subsequent  sort  of  weather,  etc.,  which  should 
be  carefully  noted,  and  particularly  if  it  do  not  retard  the  maturity. 
The  adrantage  of  stirring  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  a  plant  ia 
obrious.  The  pores  being  open,  the  roots  spread  to  a  greater  extent 
and  absorb  a  greater  quantity  of  nutriment  from  the  earth.  The  roots 
may  absorb  in  a  given  time  all  that  the  earth  contained  in  their  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  that  was  of  a  nature  to  be  assimilated  to  the  plant 
If,  in  this  condition  the  roots  are  cut,  and  the  ground  disturbed,  they 
spread  out  again  very  quickly  into  new  unexhausted  soil  The  growth 
of  new  roots  is  very  rapid  when  the  plant  is  large,  and  the  looser 
the  soil,  the  more  is  their  q)here  of  action  extended.  Hence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  tluEt  it  is  inju- 
rious to  a  plant  to  cut  the  roots  and  stir  the  ground  in  a  very  dry  time. 
If  the  soil  is  dry  and  has  not  been  stirred  for  a  long  time,  their  ae* 
tion  is  null;  because  their  functions  require  moisture,  and  the  soil  about 
them  is  exhausted.  Then  no  harm  is  done  by  cutting  them,  if  the 
plow  throws  up  some  moist  earth  from  below,  in  which  the  roots  may 
spread  anew,  and  they  besides  find  some  moisture  coming  from  the 
night  dews  which  penetrate  more  or  less  through  the  pores  of  the 
freshly  stirred  earth.  If  at  this  time  there  should  come  a  shower,  it 
finds. the  plants  in  the  most  favorable  condition  to  be  benefitted  hj  it 
If  these  hypothesis  be  correct,  no  dry  weather  should  prevent  m>8i 
plowing. 

When  the  ground  is  very  wet,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plow.  As  has 
been  said  already,  the  clods  raised  by  the  plow  are  liable  to  become 
hardened  by  drying  in  the  sun,  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  rain  to 
make  them  crumble  again.  If  a  dry  spell  should  set  in  after  such 
plowing,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  nave  done  harm  instead  of  ^ood. 
If  it  should  rain  again  immediately  after,  the  grass  will  not  be  killed. 
It  is  better  then  not  to  plow  at  all. 

As  a  general  rule,  after  a  heavy  rain,  the  whole  field  should  be 
plowed  over  as  soon  as  possible.  The  ground  is  rendered  compact  by 
rain,  and  if  too  long  a  time  Lb  allowed  to  intervene  before  plowing,  it 
becomes  hard  and  is  then  in  an  unfavorable  condition  for  the  prospe- 
rous growth  of  plants.  There  is  little  necessity  of  going  over  the 
ground  a  second  time  without  a  shower  of  rain  intervening  between 
the  two  plowings,  but  generally,  the  field  should  be  plowed  every  fif- 
teen days  until  the  crop  is  finished.  The  quantity  of  arpents  which 
one  plowman  can  attend  is  about  fifleen,  without  taking  into  account 
the  work  of  the  hoe,  which  is  done  by  another  hand,  but  sometimes 
much  may  be  allowed  to  one  plow.  The  quantity  of  work  that  may 
be  performed  by  the  plow  depends  much  upon  the  season,  and  the^ 
laanner  in  which  the  ground  has  been  prepared.    If  it  should  be  very 
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wet,  ihere  is  necessarilj  time  lost ;  not  only  during  the  time  that  the 
rain  falls,  but  alao  during  the  time  that  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  plow. 
If^  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  very  dry  during  the  cultivating  season, 
one  plow  may  attend  as  much  as  thirty  arpents.  The  crop  may  then 
be  planted  in  view  of  such  contigenoies.  The  chance  of  cultivating  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  amply  compensates  the  loss  of  labor  which 
may  be  experienced  if  a  portion  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  would  be 
injudicious  to  cultivate  imperfectly  too  large  a  quantity.  In  case  of 
an  unfavorable  season,  it  is  best  to  sacrifice  and  abandon  at  once  that 
which  cannot  be  cultivated  well.  In  general,  it  is  safest  to  replant 
every  year  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  land  cultivated,  although  it 
should  be  necessary  for  so  doing  to  destroy  rattoons  which  might  be 
good.  Thev  sometimes  make  very  good  cane  the  third  and  fourth 
years ;  but  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  it,  especially  in 
old  and  worn  out  lands.  In  new  lands  they  are  better  and  make  bet* 
ter  cane  than  the  plant.  In  either  case  they  ripen  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  plant  cane.  In  fresh  lands,  which  are  always  friable,  and 
where  there  is  not  much  grass,  less  plowing  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
eane  in  a  good  growing  condition,  nut  in  old  lands,  where  there  is 
coco  grass,  the  labor  is  much  greater,  and  plowing  should  be  repeated 
every  ten  or  twelve  days. 

IV. — Of  Seed  Cane,  Time  of  Cutting ,  and  Mode  (f  Preserving  it. 

The  seed  cane  should  be  cut  down  as  late  as  possible  before  the  frost 
attacks  it  But  it  has  to  be  cut  during  the  month  of  October,  in 
order  that  the  operation  may  be  finished  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
which  is  the  time  to  begin  to  grind.  I  have  had  occasion,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  planting,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  quality  of  the  seed  cane, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat.  The  most  usual  way  of  preserving 
it,  is  to  put  it  in  beds,  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  leaves  and  all.  It 
preserves  very  well  thus,  and  is  not  affectod  by  cold,  except  sometimes 
on  the  edges  of  the  beds,  and  in  places  where  it  is  not  covered  by  the 
leaves.  I  have  heard  old  planters  say,  that  a  cane  frozen  to  an  icidc 
will  grow  very  well,  provided  it  is  put  immediately  in  the  ground,  and 
not  exposed  to  thaw.  However,  it  does  not  require  a  very  severe  frost 
to  kill  the  buds  when  the  cane  is  standing.  Some  planters  pretend 
that  it  is  better  to  make  the  beds  when  the  dew  is  upon  the  cane,  or 
whilst  it  is  wet  by  the  rain.  Others  have  put  it  up  several  days  after 
cutting,  when  it  was  dry,  and  it  has  preserved  equally  weU.  There  is 
one  condition,  however,  more  essential — it  is.  that  it  should  be  as  full 
of  sap  as  possible.  If  it  is  cut  down  after  a  ary  spell,  it  is  apt  to  have 
die  dry  rot,  and  becomes  hollow,  many  of  the  buds  losing  their  vitality. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  better  to  suspend  the  operation,  if  possible,  and 
wait  for  the  benefit  of  a  shower  of  rain.  When  the  first  killing  firost 
comes  late,  and  the  grinding  is  commenced  early,  the  tops  may  be 
saved,  and  make  very  good  plant,  if  the  cane  be  large.  In  that  case, 
the  cane  is  cut  a  little  lower,  so  as  to  leave  four  or  five  well  formed 
joints. 

A  very  singular  effect  has  been  observed  in  a  field  where  the  cane 
has  been  cut  down  at  various  times,  within  the  space  of  twenty  or 
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thirty  days.  It  is,  that  in  some  portions  of  the  field,  the  rattoons  have 
come  up  very  well,  and  in  others  very  poorly,  and  by  patches,  the 
whole  of  the  field  being  of  the  same  quality  of  land,  and  the  cane 
to  all  appearance  being  in  the  same  condition :  the  effect  seeminff  to 
have  been  caused  only  by  the  different  time  of  cutting.  I  saw,  last 
year,  in  a  field  of  150  arpents  of  rattoons,  one  single  spot  of  about  five 
arpents  that  had  come  up  extremely  well,  and  thick  enough  for  a  good 
stand,  whilst  the  balance  of  the  rattoons  on  either  side  of  the  piece 
were  very  poor,  and  so  scattering  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  cultivating ; 
and  they  were  not  good  in  any  other  part  of  the  field.  There  was  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  cane,  the  soil,  the  ditch- 
ing, or  the  subsequent  cultivation.  It  would  be  interesting  to  direct 
some  observations  to  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  pheno- 
menon. It  would  hardly  seem  serious  to  attribute  it  to  some  occtdt 
influence  of  the  moon ;  I  say  occult  influence,  because  there  is  nothing 
in  it  which  we  can  account  for  by  any  ordinary  process  of  reasoning 
in  such  matters.  There  are  things,  however,  which  do  not  come  under 
the  apprehension  of  any  of  our  senses,  which  still  we  are  forced  to 
believe.  The  rays  of  uie  moon  are  not  known  to  possees  any  power 
capable  of  modifying  anything  above  or  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
They  have  neither  heat,  nor  moisture,  nor  electricity,  and  in  fact  no* 
thing  that  we  can  appreciate,  except  light.  Is  that  the  agent?  I  put 
the  query,  but  do  not  answer  it.  Is  it  the  time  of  cutting,  during  any 
particular  quarter  or  phase  of  the  moon  ?  What  is  the  influence  of 
the  moonlight  ?     It  deserves  an  experiment. 

V. — Of  Crrinding,  and  Making  Sugar  in  Open  Kettles,  Defecation, 

Boiling,  Cooling,  and  Purging. 

The  cane  generally  continues  to  ripen  until  it  is  frozen.  The  longes 
it  can  be  left  standing,  the  more  it  will  yield.  The  cold  weather  and 
white  frosts  accelerate  its  maturity  bv  checking  vegetation.  The  time 
of  grinding  is  frequently  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  the  crop  on 
hand,  with  reference  to  the  force  which  the  planter  has  at  his  disposal, 
and  his  means  for  manufacturing  the  cane  into  sugar.  There  are  various 
matters  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  grinding  should  be  finished 
as  early  as  possible,  to  give  time  for  preparing  for  the  next  crop,  such 
as  plowing,  keeping  the  plantation  in  good  order,  making  improve- 
ments, etc.,  etc.  If  the  cane  is  ground  too  soon,  the  yield  will  not  be 
so  great.  These  are  matters  of  calculation  which  the  planter  should 
make,  and  combine  the  whole,  according  to  circumstances,  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  general,  the  operation  may  be  commenced  about  the 
20th  of  October.  It  is  about  this  time  that  the  first  white  frt)Bt  may 
be  looked  for.  By  doing  a  portion  of  the  work  early  in  the  season, 
the  balance  remaining  to  be  done  is  more  under  control,  in  case  of  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  freeze.  It  requires  about  two  months  to  take 
off  the  crop  when  it  is  proportioned  to  the  force.  The  vegetation  of 
cane  is  not  entirely  checked  until  the  weather  is  cold  enough  for  ice. 
It  should  then  be  winrowed  by  throwing  several  rows  together,  laying 
it  down  carefully,  so  that  it  may  be  covered  bv  the  leaves.  If  the 
cane  is  large  and  well  fiumished  with  leaves,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  put 
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two  rows  together,  but  otherwise,  it  is  better  to  put  three  or  four.  It 
can  be  thus  preserved  until  it  is  convenient  to  grind  it  If  a  warm 
spell  of  weather  should  set  in  after  a  freeze,  the  cane  standing  would, 
in  a  very  few  days,  become  sour  and  unfit  to  make  sugar ;  but  it  will 
remain  good  as  long  as  the  weather  continues  cold.  It  causes  some 
loss  of  labor  to  winrow  the  cane,  and  hence  a  small  portion  is  always 
left  standing,  to  be  immediately  cut  for  the  mill  before  it  has  time  to 
spoil.  If  the  eane  should  be  winrowed  too  early,  before  the  vegetation 
is  checked,  it  would  be  apt  to  sprout  and  vegetacte  on  the  ground,  whidh 
would  destroy  the  saccharine  matter.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  let 
it  stand  later  than  the  15th  of  November,  the  time  that  ice  may  be 
expected. 

The  top  of  the  cane  being  the  most  tender  part  freezes  first,  and 
when  it  sours  it  begins  also  by  the  top,  and  comes  gradually  dowB] 
attention  is  then  had  to  cut  it  off  always  below  the  part  that  is  spoiled. 
The  advantage  of  winrowing  is  two-fold;  it  protects  the  cane  against 
the  effects  of  the  sun,  and  being  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  sap  from 
the  sour  part  does  not  come  down  so  fast  It  mi^  be  seen  upon  cut- 
ting a  frozen  cane  in  two,  that  the  juice  will  ooze  out  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cut  It  may  be  counted  a  lucky  circumstance  for  a 
planter  to  have  juSt  cold  weather  and  ice  enough  to  check  entirely  the 
vegetation,  and  afterwards  a  continuation  of  cold  long  enough  to  allow 
to  winnow  all  his  cane.  The  making  sure  of  saving  all  the  cane  would 
perhaps  more  than  counterbalance  the  benefit  that  would  be  derived 
from  letting  it  stand  a  little  longer  to  ripen.  This  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  some  cane  being  lost,  and  is  an  imprudent  practice. 

In  making  the  preparations  for  taking  off  a  crop,  two  ends  should  be 
kept  in  view:  letting  the  cane  stand  the  longest  possible  time  to 
mature,  and  then  to  grmd  it  up  in  the  shortest  time,  to  save  it  before 
tt  is  entirely  frozen.  A«v  contrivance  then,  by  which  the  grinding 
may  be  hastened  becomes  importanlk  The  greatest  labor  is  to  get  the 
cane  up  to  the  mill.  Although  the  mill  should  be  of  just  simcient 
force  to  grind  it  as  fast  as  it  could  be  brought,  and  the  kettles  be  of 
commensurate  dimensions,  yet  some  economy  of  labor  may  be  intro- 
duced. In  the  case  just  supposed,  there  is  an  indispensable  number 
of  hands  required  about  the  sugar-house,  to  attend  the  engine,  kettles, 
putting  up  tne  sugar  into  hogsheads,  &c.,  &c.,  and  that  these  hands 
must  be  replaced  in  the  night  during  a  period  of  necessary  rest  Now, 
let  us  take  for  example,  an  establishment  making  six  hogsheads  of 
sugar  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  number  of  hands  will  not  be  less  than 
fourteen.  If  the  mill  and  kettles  were  of  double  the  capacity,  the 
hands  would  not  be  proportionally  increased ;  three  or  four  more  would 
suffice.  The  quaatity  of  fud  would  not  be  proportionally  increased 
neither,  as  very  lit^e  more  fuel  would  suffice  for  the  augmented 
size  of  the  kettles  and  boilers.  These  augmented  appuatus'  could 
not  be  supplied,  it  b  true;  but  let  us  see  what  would  he  the  result  of 
their  operation.  Before  starting  the  mill,  all  hands  could  be  put  at 
the  cane,  and  get  up  a  large  quantity  in  advance.  The  carta  would 
oontinue  to  run  until  the  mill  should  have  caught  up  with  them. 
Supposing  that  the  quantity  hauled  up  bj  this  time  was  equal  to  24 
hogsheads,  instead  of  fourteen  hands  Iseing  employed  four  days  to 
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make  them,  they  would  be  made  in  two  days  by  seventeen  or  eighteeir 
hands.  The  economy  in  labor  would  be  equal  to  one  day's  work  ©r 
tii^enty  men,  and  the  economy  in  fuel  would  also  be  very  great.  Many 
planters  use  four  kettles  only,  and  probably  one  of  the  inducements  to 
It  is,  that  they  appear  to  require  less  hands  to  work  them,  and  the- 
opinion  is  common  that  the  sugar- is  of  a  better  quality,  although  no 
reason  is  assigned  for  it.  If  the  size  should  be  somewhat  increased, 
and  two  large  ones  added,  it  is  still  but  one  and  the  same  fire  that 
would  be  used  with  a  very  little  augmentation  of  fuel.  The  manner  of 
splitting  the  wood  also,  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  some  per- 
sons attach  to  ft.  The  fuel  that  produces  the  most  flame  is  ihe  best, 
because  it  has  to  jpass  a  long  distance  under  the  row  of  kettles.  If  the 
eombustible  be  or  such  a  nature  as  to  make  coal  instead  of  blaze,  the 
kettle  alone  under  which  the  fire  is  made  will  be  heated,  and  that  im- 
perfectly. Now,  the  larger  is  the  wood,  the  less  fiame  it  makes  in 
Duming.  It  is  probable  that  a  civen  number  of  pieces  of  wood  of  the 
size  of  three  inches  square,  would  give  as  much  blaze  as  the  same  num- 
ber of  double  the  size.  The  smaller  it  is  split,  the&,  the  further  it  will 
go.  There  ia  an  economy  in  splitting  it  up  small,  not  only  in  the  wood 
itself,  but  also  of  time  of  boiling. 

The  usual  wsy^  of  defecating  the  juice  is  to  put  in  the  grande  or 
large  kettfe  k  certain  quantity  of  lime,  such  as  is  found  by  experiment 
to  be  sufficient.  It  requires  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  kettles  are- 
heated  and  going,  for  the  grande  to  boil,  from  the  time  that  the  cane 
juice  is  put  into  it.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  the  scum  and  impu- 
rities, and  albumen,  coagulated  by  heat,  float  on  the  surface  and  aie- 
skimmed  off  with  a  Fadle.  But  the  period  of  time  for  doing  it  is- 
very  short,  not  more  than  ^r%  minutes,  because  the  ebulition  at  a  morer 
advanced  stage  causes  froth,  and  disturbs  the  crust  of  scum  which  had 
come  to  the  surface.  It  is  then  time  to  transfer  the  juice  to  the  second 
kettle,  when  it  has  been  but  imperfectly  skimmed.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  regulate  the  fire  of  the  grande  by  a  damper,  which  would 
shut  the  fire  from  it  just  at  the  point  of  ebulition  and  give  time  U> 
akim  it  ^L  As  the  action  of  the  grande  would  be  retarded  by  this, 
it  would  become  necessary  to  make  it  furnish  cleansed  juice  fast 
enough  for  the  other  kettles,  either  to  have  it  larger  if  it  were  conve- 
nient, or  to  have  two  instead  of  one.  The  two  wouM  probably  be 
better,  becaise  thev  would  take  less  time  to  boil  than  the  large  one. 
A  violent  fire  to  me  grande  causes  scales  to  be  formed  on  its  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  impmities  contained  in  the  juice,  which,  by  their  own 
gravity,  ge  to  the  Dottom.  These  scales  are  burned  to  a  cinder  and 
communicate  a  red  color  to  the  sugar.  If  the  fire  was  regulated,  these 
inconveniences  would  be  avoided. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  the  fire  under  the  battery  could  be  regu- 
lated alsoj  so  as  to  be  able  to  check  it  when  the  granulation  pomt 
should  have  been  reached,  and  until  its  contents  are  transferred  in  the 
coolers.  The  most  expert  and  attentive  sugar  maker  cannot  always 
take  off  a  strike  at  the  proper  point  He  is  obliged  to  begin  to  throw 
it  off  a  little  while  before  it  nas  reached  the  point  of  granulation, 
because  the  bulk  of  the  syrup  to  be  evaporated  being  considerably 
Teduced,  and  the  heat  greater  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  liquid 
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being  increased,  it  reqnresbut  a  very  few  minutes  for  the  point  of  grann* 
lation  to  be  passed,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  waits  to  throw  off  until  the 
proper  point  is  reached,  then  the  last  ladle-fulls  will  be  boiled  too 
much.  In  either  case,  the  strike  taken  off  is  imperfect;  either  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  not  boiled  enough,  or  boiled  too  much,  besides  which, 
when  the  last  ladle-fulls  are  &ing  thrown  off,  the  sides  of  the  kettle 
are  left  bare  and  a  portion  of  the  sugar  is  burnt.  These  are  the  imper- 
fections to  be  remedied.  How  it  is  to  be  done,  in  a  cheap  and  simple 
manner,  claims  the  attention  of  the  planters,  and  should  excite  the 
ingenuity  of  kettle  setters.  These  craftsmen  have  very  exalted  ideas 
of  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  attained  in  their  art,  when,  in 
traih,  they  do  nothing  but  random  and  guess-work,  to  the  sad  expe- 
rience of  some  of  the  planters.  It  would  perhaps  be  well  to  have  two 
batteries  instead  of  one,  and  have  them  so  arranged  that  by  cheeking 
the  fire  to  attain  slowly  and  surely  the  exact  point  of  granulation,  and 
to  throw  off  the  strike  without  biuming  the  sugar. 

It  ia  usual  for  the  sugar-makers,  (to  use  their  expression)  to  run  upon 
several  bacs  or  coolers;  that  is,  to  throw  the  strikes  taken  off  into  n)ur 
or  fiye  coolers  successively.  The  consequence  of  such  a  practice  is 
that  layers  a  few  inches  thick  are  formed,  on  tiie  top  of  each  of  which 
there  is  a  hard  crust,  which  retains  the  molasses,  and  which  is  so  hard 
when  the  sugar  has  granulated  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  molasses 
from  the  upper  layer  to  run  through  it.  They  say,  and  it  is  true,  that 
if  they  were  to  fill  one  single  cooler  at  once,  by  throwing  several  suc- 
cessive strikes  into  it,  that  the  sugar  would  remain  hot  too  long  in  it, 
and  would  continue  to  cook  and  be  cooked  too  much.  No  better  proof 
need  be  adduced  that  the  boiling  is  carried  too  far.  It  necessarily 
reddens  the  sugar  and  creates  molasses,  or  a  substance  that  is  not 
crystalizable.  If  those  layers  above  mentioned  were  not  formed^  in 
the  coolers,  the  molasses  might  be  in  great  part  taken  out  by  making 
holes  at  the  bottom,  which  would  carry  it  by  a  gutter  to  the  cistern. 
The  sugar  thus  treated  would  contain  much  less  molasses  when  put 
into  the  hogsheads  to  drain,  would  drain  better,  and,  consequently, 
be  of  a  brighter  color.  By  putting  molasses  and  all  into  the  1  ogshead, 
that  which  is  on  the  top  has  to  run  through  the  whole  of  the  hogshead, 
a  height  of  about  four  feet  Now,  the  work  of  orystalixation  is  goine 
on  while  the  molasses  is  yet  present,  and  portions  of  it  are  absorbed 
with  the  water  of  crystalisation,  and  attadbi  also  to  the  sides  of  the 
crystals,  giving  to  the  sugar  a  red  color.  Hence  it  is.  that  sugar  be- 
comes of  a  brighter  color  oy  liquoring.  The  liquid  which  is  put  upon 
it,  usually  syrup  of  a  low  density,  displaces  the  molasses  and  colonng 
matter  in  the  sugar  and  takes  its  place.  Chemical  analysis,  if  I  recollect 
right,  shows  that  sugar  contains  about  forty  per  cent  of  water.*  If 
that  liquid  be  limpid  and  colorless,  the  sugar  will  be  white.  A  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  the  above  hypothesis  is  that  the  tops  of  the  hogs- 
heads, which  are  the  soonest  free  of  molasses,  are  always  of  a  brighter 
color,  and  some  almost  white,  and  are  a  choice  quality  of  sugar,  whilst 
the  other  parts  of  the  hogshead  are  darker  and  more  damp,  and  the 
bottom  remains  always  an  inferior  article.    The  vices  of  tae  system, 
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then,  are  apfiarent,  and  may  be  easily  remedied,  with  litde  trouble  and 
expense,  by  a  slight  modification  ef  the  present  •contrivances,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  above  set  forth.  Bat,  after  all,  were  all  the 
defects  remedied  which  I  have  and  have  not  pointed  out,  and  that 
sugar-making  be  rendered  as  perfect  as  it  can  possibly  be,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  new  apparatus  for  making  wnite  sugar  are  not  pref- 
erable for  plantations  of  a  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  the  expense. 
The  consideration  of  these  requires  more  exact  observations  than  I 
have  made,  and  more  precise  data  than  I  possess.  The  use  of  them  is 
attended  with  a  great  economy  of  fuel,  a  matter  which  is  important 
for  lower  Louisiana,  where  the  wood  is  daily  becoming  more  scarce. 
The  quantity  of  wood  which  they  consume,  is  something  more  than  one 
<oord  per  hogshead  of  sugar,  whilst,  by  the  old  process,  it  requires 
about  three,  and  often  more.  It  is  asserted  that  they  produce  more 
weight  of  sugar  from  the  same  quantity  of  cane.  The  late  numbers 
of  De  Bow's  Commercial  Beview  contain  some  valuable  articles  on 
the  subject.  But  the  curious  inquirer  would  do  well  to  visit  the  estab- 
lishments in  actual  activity,  which  are  well  worth  a  visit 
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As  our  country  expands,  and  its  circle  of  business  and  correspondence  en- 
larges;  as  civilization  progresses,  it  becomes  more  important  to  maintain  between 
the  different  sections  of  our  country  a  speedy,  safe,  and  cheap  intercourse.  By 
80  doing,  enei^  is  infused  into  tke  trade  of  the  countiy;  the  business  of  the 
people  enlarged  and  made  more  active,  and  an  irresistible  impulse  given  to  in- 
dustry of  every  kind;  by  it  wealth  is  created  and  diffused  in  numberless  ways 
throughout  the  community,  and  the  most  noble  and  generous  feelings  of  our 
nature,  between  distant  friends,  are  cherished  and  preserved,  and  the  Union 
itself  more  closely  bound  together.  —  [Report  of  Care  Johnson^  Postmaster  Cen- 
tral, December  1847. 

The  early  history  of  this  institution,  and  its  establishment  in  Eng^ 
land,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  it  will  be  found  in  a  previous 
number  of  the  Beview.  Our  purpose  now  is  to  present  in  as  brief  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  laws  and  regulations  by  which  it  is  governed  in 
other  portions  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  particularlv. 

And  first  of  France.  Louis  XI  sometime  about  1476,  established  a 
line  of  Posts  for  the  speedy  conveyance  of  letters  through  the  kingdom. 
It  does  not  appear,  however  that  the  accommodation  of  the  public  was 
at  all  regarded  in  this  arrangement,  devoted  as  it  was  exclusively  to 
the  service  of  the  State.  From  the  period  when  the  nation  became 
independent  of  the  Boman  dominion,  up  to  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
we  have  no  evidence  that  the  svstem  was  in  operation,  so  far  as  the  gov- 
ernment was  concerned.  How  long  the  King's  service  required  the  ex- 
clusive monopoly  of  the  Posts  has  not  been  clearly  determined.  We 
are  informed,  however,  that  for  some  time  previous  to,  and  in  1630  a 
comptroller  of  Posts  and  Postmasters  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was 

*  In  the  second  number  of  the  3d  volume  of  our  Review,  the  paper  was  com- 
menced, of  which  this  is  a  continuation.  The  time  of  the  wnter  has  been  so 
unceasingly  employed  as  to  prevent  an  earlier  recurrence  to  the  subject.  The 
auUiorities  consulted  at  that  tmie  have  availed  him  in  his  further  investigations. 
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to  receive  ike  revenues.  The  Minister  Louvois,  under  thereign  of  Louis 
XIY,  in  1676,  farmed  out  the  Posts  to  a  man  named  Patin,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  its  entire  regulation.  This  idea  was  probably  taken  from 
England,  £10,000  having  been  received  by  that  government  from  John 
Manly,  Esq.,  as  early  as  1652  for  the  postage  of  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland. 

In  1695  an  unconditional  sale  of  the  Posts  was  made  by  auction,  the 
revenue  of  which  was  estimated  at  that  time  at  2,000,000  francs.  Th9 
length  of  time  comprehended  under  the  sale  can  only  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  of  the  establishment  having  been  taken  imder  royal  manage- 
ment in  1738.  The  clear  income  which  it  produced  in  1791  was 
11.000,000  francs. 

In  1829  the  revenue  from  the  Post  office  in  Paris  was  estimated  at 
4,310.000  francs.  Forty  thousand  letters  were  daily  sent  into  the  in- 
terior and  abroad,  of  which  30,000  paid  postage.  Of  the  number 
that  arrived  daily  amounting  to  30,000  only  18,000  paid  postage.  From 
this  then  it  appears  that  the  number  of  letters  which  yearly  arrived 
and  were  sent  from  the  Post  office  at  Paris  were  not  less  than  25,550,- 
000  equal  to  about  one  half  the  number  of  letters  passing  through  the 
United  States  mail. 

From  the  time  of  Louis  XV  to  a  late  period  the  general  intendants 
of  the  Post  office  Department  in  France  were  selected  from  persons  of 
the  highest  rank  as  is  the  case  in  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  1808  a  work 
entitled  the  Instruction  GeneraJe  Sur  le  Service  des  Pastes^  was  pub- 
lished for  the  guidance  of  those  to  whom  this  branch  of  the  service 
was  confided,  and  is  we  believe  gtill  in  force.  All  the  mails  are  ac- 
companied by  couriers  of  responsible  character  (Service  des  MaUes)  em- 
ploved  to  transport  money  and  individuals. 

Upon  a  single  letter  the  French  postage  is  very  reasonable,  the  high- 
est price  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  being  one  franc.  The  increase 
in  the  price  of  letters  with  the  increasing  weight,  however,  is  otherwise ; 
the  ratio  of  the  French,  being  in  proportion  much  heavier  than  the 
English  system.  ^'  Recommended"  letters  even  pay  double.  Patterns 
of  goods  are  charged  one  third  of  letter  postage,  newspapers  into  the 
interior  pay  but  four  centimes  a  sheet,  and  out  of  the  kingdom 
eight.  The  Prussian  system  of  1824  was  quite  different  from  this. 
Printed  matter,  prohibited  from  being  carried  in  the  pubUo  letter 
mails,  was  transferred  to  the  baggage  wagons  of  the  government. 

Every  postmaster  is  required  to  take  an  oath  to  preserve  the  inviola- 
bility of  letters.  The  secret  police,  however,  seem  to  be  endowed  with 
the  privilege  of  breaking  seals  at  their  discretion,  which  they  frequently 
exercise  to  a  great  extent.  Letters  sent  by  the  commercial  couriers 
from  Paris  to  London,  in  1825,  are  known  to  have  been  broken  open. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  increase  of  speed  which  modern  sdeiice  has 
enabled  us  to  attain,  we  may  remark  here  that,  in  1792,  the  time  con- 
sumed in  making  the  journey  firom  Paris  to  Lyons  was  ten  days.  But 
three  days  was  occupied  in  1829.  The  history  of  the  Post  system  in 
our  own  country  exhibits  much  stronger  examples. 

The  post  offices  in  France  are  discontinued  as  soon  as  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  revenue  does  not  amount  to  4000  francs.  This  prac- 
tice, if  engrafted  upon  our  system,  would  cause  the  destruction  of  a 
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great  number  of  offices,  and  be  a  source  of  considerable  inoonreniencc 
to  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens. 

The  letter  carriers  in  Paris  number  about  400.  They  deliver  letters 
six  times  a  day  during  the  week,  and  five  times  a  day  on  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

FRENCH  POST  OPFICE. 

Estimated  ratio  of  Distances. 

40  kilometres  (about  25  miles)  inclusive  (2  deoimes)  about  4  cts. 

From  40  to    80  " 3  «  «     6  « 

«     80  to  150  " 4  «  «      8  " 

'•    150  to  220  " 5  «  «    10  « 

«    220  to  300  « 6  «  "12  « 

«    300to400  " 7  «  «    14  •* 

«   400to500  " 8  «  "    16  " 

«   500  to  600  « 9  «  «    18  « 

"   600  to  700  « 10  «  «    20  « 

«    750to900  " 11  «  «    22  « 

«   QOOandabove 12  «  «   24  « 

Estimated  ratio  of  Weight, 

Under  7  1-2  grammes  (about  1-4  ounce)      ....    1    postage. 
From  7  1-2  to  10  "  1-3      "        .      -      -      -       i  1-2    « 

«     10  to  15        «  1-2     «  ....    2  « 

and  so  on  for  every  five  grammes  half  a  postage  additional. 

We  come  now  to  Prussia.  The  rule  of  charging  postage  upon  let- 
ters at  their  place  of  delivery,  whether  prepaid  or  not,  is  invariably 
applied,  and  may  be  noticed  as  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
system,  which  prevails  under  this  government.  The  charge  is  regu- 
lated by  distance  and  taeightj  as  in  France.  The  average  number  of 
letters  daily  received  in  the  Berlin  postoffioe  is  8500,  and  those  sent 
through  about  9000. 

Soak  of  Postage  according  to  Distance, 

A  distance  of  2  miles,  1  silver  grosch, 
From  2  to  4  11-2"  " 
«  4  to  7  2  «  « 
«  7  to  10  2  1-2  "  « 
«  10  to  15  3  «  « 
«  15  to  20  4  «  " 
and  so  on  calculating  one  silver  grosch  for  every  additional  10  miles.* 

The  scale  cf  Weight  is  as  follows. 

From  3-4  to  1  lothf  1  1-2  postage, 

«     1  to  1  1-2  «     2  « 

«      1  l-2to2  "     2  1-2      « 
and  so  on,  an  additional  charge  being  made  for  every  increased  half 
loth  in  the  weight.     For  letters  that  do  not  exceed  in  weight  3-4  of  a 
loth,  but  single  postage  is  paid. 

*  One  Qerman  is  about  equal  to  4  3-4  English  miles. 
fTwo  Loths  make  one  English  ounce. 
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Vhe  travelling  Post  famishes  the  means  of  conveying  silver  from  one 
point  to  another.  The  rates  established  are  entirely  distinct  from 
those  which  govern  other  postages.  Drafts  and  gold  pay  half  the  post- 
age  charged  for  silver. 

A  singular  fact  is  related  bjr  Thomas  Kaikes,  Esq.,  in  his  ^Citv  of 
the  Czar,"  strongly  corroborative  of  the  degree  of  watchfulness  which 
appears  inseparable  from  all  governments  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  despotism.     A  gentleman  attached  to  the  Russian  Embassy  re- 

2 nested  Mr.  R.  to  take  charge  of  a  letter  for  the  Grand  Duchess, 
telen,  to  be  delivered  as  soon  after  his  arrival  as  might  be  convenient 
to  him.  With  as  little  delay  as  possible  he  despatched  his  servant  with 
the  packet,  instructing  him  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  her  Imperial 
Hignness,  Chamberlain.  Had  it  been  infected,  this  worthy  func- 
tionary could  not  have  recoiled  with  greater  horror  from  the  touch,  or 
have  refused  more  absolutelv  to  receive  it  To  be  relieved  of  his  trust, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  declare  his  name  and  exhibit  his  passport.  By 
some,  this  extreme  caution  has  been  ascribed  to  a  dread  of  unpleasant 
intelligence,  but  to  what  cause  soever  it  may  be  attributed,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  the  relic  of  a  barborous  age.  The  embarrassments  of 
which  it  may  be  well  conceived  to  be  the  occasion  among  themselves. 
and  the  offensive  feeling  it  produces  in  the  minds  of  foreigners,  should 
long  since  have  famished  the  arguments  for  its  overthrow.  But  it  is 
too  often  the  case  that  'Hhey  who  live  upon  hope,  die  fasting,"  and  the 
application  in  liiis  case  is  not  without  its  moral. 

To  those  who  may  have  become  obnoxious  to  the  government,  or  in 
the  slightest  degree  have  incurred  its  suspicion,  the  General  Post  in 
Russia  is  the  cause  of  unceasing  anxiety  z,zi  di^^nuietude.  No  seal  is 
held  sacred,  and  unless  foreigners  are  particularly  guarded  in  their 
aUnsions  to  political  events,  they  are  likely  to  involve  their  friends  in 
serious  embarrassments. 

Although  Russia  is  twice  as  large  as  all  Europe,  with  a  population 
of  over  forty  millions,  the  revenue  from  her  postal  establislunent  does 
not  exceed  8600,000.  The  rates,  however,  are  extremely  moderate. 
A  letter  of  an  ounce  weight  pays  two  copecks*  for  every  hiudred 
versts-t  This  is  the  rule  up  to  1500  versts.  For  any  distance  between 
1500  and  3000  versts  only  one  copeck  additional  is  paid,  and  for  any 
distance  over  3000  versts,  fifty  copecks.  In  that  immense  Empire  let- 
ters are  sent  from  6000  to  7000  versts. 

In  Denmark,  no  particular  arrangement  appears  to  distinguish  the 
Poets,  unless  its  management  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of 
revenue,  may  be  so  considered. 

In  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  postage  is  more  moderate  than  in 
many  of  the  neighboring  States.  Posts  were  established  in  the  Neth- 
erlands by  the  ancestors  of  the  princely  house  of  Taxis.  In  1513 
the  station  of  Postmaster  General  of  the  Netherlands  was  held  by 
Leonard  Yon  Taxis.  The  Post  system  of  England  appears  to  have 
been  the  model  which  they  have  taken  in  later  times. 
In  the  LoMBARDo-VsNETiAN  KiNGDOM,  iu  TusoANT,  Paaha  and  Mo- 


•  The  amount  of  two  copecks  in  weight  of  coDper  is  little  more  than  a  cent, 
t  A  7eist  is  about  two-thuds  of  an  English  mile. 
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DENA,  the  Post  system  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  instituted 
more  after  the  Austrian  model,  while  it  retained  the  French  basis. 
They  haye  continued  the  same  in  other  States  of  Italy,  with  some 
slight  modifications. 

In  Switzerland,  the  regulation  of  the  Posts  is  confined  to  each 
canton.  As  may  be  readily  conceived,  they  are  variously  managed, 
and  with  more  or  less  of  merit  in  each.  JNo  extra  Posts  are  to  be 
found  any  where  in  Switzerland. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  establishments  are  in  a  very  low  and 
defective  condition,  though  a  Cerrco  Mayor,  as  Director  General  pre- 
sides over  them.  In  no  State  are  they  entirely  in  their  infancy  except 
in  European  Turkey.  No  change  or  improvement  has  been  evident  in 
them  for  centuries.  Mounted  Tartars  are  maintained  by  the  Grand 
Signer,  to  whom  all  the  despatches  of  the  public  authorities  are  con- 
fided.    Remarkable  celerity  characterise  their  movements. 

Having  thus  traced  with  more  brevity  perhaps  than  will  be  consist- 
ent with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  operations  of  the  system  in 
other  portions  of  the  world,  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  establbhment  as  it  exists  in  the  Unffed  States.  As  early 
as  1692,  there  apperrs  to  have  been  an  inclination  in  England  to  es- 
tablish Posts  in  the  North  American  Colonies.  Mr.  Neal  was  named 
as  the  Postmaster  General  for  Virginia,  as  well  as  other  portions  of 
America.  The  act  passed  by  the  Virginia  Assembly,  conformably 
with  this  intention  was  never  carried  into  effect,  however.  An  act  of 
Parliament  "for  establishing  a  General  Postomce  for  all  Her  Majes- 
ty's dominions,"  was  passed  in  1770,  and  the  first  Postoffice  was  soon 
after  established  in  the  Colonies.  New  York  was  selected  as  the  most 
proper  location  for  the  chief  letter  office,  with  the  privilege  conferred 
upon  the  Postmaster  General  of  establishing  other  chief  offices  in  such 
places  as  in  hb  discretion  should  be  deemed  most  conducive  to  the 
general  interest  and  convenience. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
1789,  the  power  was  exclusively  confided  to  Congress,  "to  establish 
post  offices  and  post  roads  "  throughout  the  United  States.  Though 
eighty  years  had  elapsed  between  this  period  and  the  introduction  of 
the  system  into  the  Colonies,  the  institution  was  yet  in  a  state  of  in- 
fancy. Difficulties  of  the  must  alarming  magnitude  seemed  to  surround 
every  effort  of  the  government,  which,  superadded  to  the  untried  ener^ 
gies  of  the  people  and  the  natural  obstructions  inseparable  from  a 
new  and  almost  unexplored  country,  may  measurably  aoeount  for  the 
very  uncertain  progress  which  marked  its  early  career  and  develop- 
ment. We  extract  from  Hazard's  Eegister,  under  the  head  of  ''Tra- 
velling in  the  Olden  Time,"  a  notice  which  appeared  in  Andrew 
Bradford's  Philadelphia  Mercury,  of  March  1722-3. 

**  This  is  to  give  Notice,  unto  Gentlemen,  Merchants,  Tradesmen,  Trarellere 
and  others,  that  Solomon  Smith  and  James  Moore,  of  Burlington,  Keepeth  two 
sla^  wagons  intending  to  go  from  Burlington  to  Amboy  and  back  from  Amboy 
to  Burlington  again,  Once  evety  Week  or  off*tenr  if  the  Business  presents. 
They  have  also  a  very  good  storehouse,  very  Comnodious  for  the  Storing  of  all 
sorts  of  merchants  Gdoos,  free  from  any  Chaiges,  wlKre  good  Care  will  be  taken 
of  all  sorts  of  Goods. '' 

How  is  this  feat  of  enterprise  regarded  in  the  present  day?  or 
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how  woidd  our  modem  carpers  reKsh  the  reservation  contained  m  the 
contract  of  the  proprietors  of  the  first  line  established  between  Bor- 
deniown  and  New  York  in  1734,  to  be  at  New  York  "once  a  week  if 
wind  and  foeather permit  ?^^  '  * 

But  eyery  year  brings  its  innovations  and  improvements.  Man  is 
progressive  in  his  nature,  and  all  the  aids  of  science  and  of  art  are 
pressed  into  his  service  to  carry  out  his  high  resolves,  his  adventurous 
daring  and  his  brilliant  conceptions. 

In  October,  1750,  a  new  line  was  established.  The  owner  informed 
all  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  occasion  to  transport  themselves  or 
goods  of  any  kind,  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  that  he  had  a 
*••  stage-boat"  which,  "wind  and  weather  permitting,"  would  "leave 
New  York  every  Wednesday,  for  the  ferry  at  Amboy  on  Thursday-^ 
where,  on  Friday^  a  stage-wagon  would  be  ready  to  proceed  immcdi- 
cUely  to  Bordentown,  where  they  would  take  another  stage-boat  for 
Philadelphia.''  As  an  evidence  of  the  great  increase  of  speed  which 
had  been  attained  even  at  this  time,  it  is  stated  that  the  passages  by 
this  Foute  were  made  in  less  time,  \>j  forty-eighZ  hours,  than  any  other 
Hne.  Hence  we  find  it  was  well  encouraged,  passengers  scarcely  ever 
being  kept  longer  than  itomfive  to  seven  days  on  the  rorOe, 

The  boat  employed  between  Amboy  and  New  York,  seems  to  have 
possessed  superior  attractions.  It  is  described  as  having  a  "fine  com- 
modious cabin,  fitted  up  with  a  tea  table  and  sundry  otJier  articles." 
The  stage  line  between  Trenton  and  Perth  Amboy,  established  in 
1756,  performed  the  journey  in  three  days,  and  by  the  celerity  of  their 
moTements,  were  modestly  styled  "flying  machines." 

Wc  find  the  following  m  Hazard's  Register  for  1828 : 

"General  Postofpice,  Philadelphia,  February  11th,  1755. 

"  It  having  been  found  very  inconvenient  to  persons  concerned  in 
trade,  that  ^e  mail  from  Philadelphia  to  New  England  sets  out 
once  a  fortni^t,  during  the  winter  season :  This  is  to  give  notice  that 
the  New  En^nd  mail  will  henceforth  go  once  a  week,  the  year  round 
whereby  correspondence  may  be  carried  on  and  answers  obtained  to* 
letters  from  Fhiladeiphia  and  Boston,  in  three  weeks,  which  nscd  in 
winter  to  require  six  weeks. 

"By  command  of  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

"WILLIAM  FRANKLIN,  Comptroller 

«Penn.  Gazette,  1755." 

In  a  report  communicated  to  Congress  on  the  17th  December  1803 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Post  Offices  and  Post' 
roads^  will  be  found  the  first  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
direct  post  route  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans.  At  that  time 
the  raaSi  was  conveyed  on  a  circuitious  route  to  Knozville  and  Nash- 
Tille  in  Tennessee,  and  thence  through  the  wilderness  by  Natchez  to 
New  Orleans,  "a  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles."  A 
more  direct  route  was  proposed  in  the  report  to  which  we  have  referred, 
« to  pass  tiurough  or  near  flie  Tombigbee  Settlement  in  the  Mississippi 
territory,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans." 

In  1805,  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President,  in  a  communication  to  Con- 
gress, on  the  1st  February,  called  the  attention  of  that  body  to  a 
route,  in  progress  of  survey,  by  Isaac  Briggs,  one  of  the  Surveyors 
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General  of  the  United  States,  '^extending  from  Washington,  by  Fred- 
eric csburg,  Carterville,  Lower  Sauratown,  Salisbury,  Franklin  C.  H. 
in  Georgia,  Tuckanbatchee,  Fort  Stoddart  and  the  month  of  Pearl 
river  to  New  Orleans."  By  reference  to  the  letters  which  accompa- 
nied this  message,  we  become  assured  of  the  almost  incredible  diffi- 
culties, fatigues  and  dangers  to  which  the  Surveyor  General  and  his 
partv  were  subjected.  Travelling  for  days  through  a  wilderness  un- 
marked  by  human  footsteps,  climbing  over  precipcies,  wandering 
through  swamps,  and  crossing  deep  and  difficult  water  courses,  suffi- 
ciently tested  the  patriotism  of  the  €tout  hearts  who  had  engaged  in 
the  enterprise.  Mr.  Briggs  says :  '^  I  had  an  idea  that  I  ooidd  pass 
through  the  country  without  a  path  or  a  guide,  but  when  I  mentioned 
it  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  it  was  scouted  and  laughed  at,  and  I 
am  now  firmly  of  opinion  that,  in  this  way,  it  would  be  at  least  Kfour 
fTian^^s  passage  from  Georgia  to  New  Orleans" 

In  another  letter  from  New  Orleans,  bearing  date  26th  November, 
1804,  we  find  the  following:  "On  the  29th  ult.  we  left  Tombigbee, 
passing  through  the  town  of  Mobile ;  we  crossed  Pascagoula  river, 
passed  round  the  bays  of  Bilozi  and  St.  Louis  to  Pearl  river,  through 
the  Eigolets  and  lake  to  New  Orleans.  On  this  part  of  our  routo  (a 
distance  of  about  200  miles)  we  were  25  days." 

The  observations  he  had  made,  suggested  to  him  the  following 
points,  to  be  established  on  the  mail  route ;  and  they  were  accordingly 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  President.  Fredericksburg,  Carterville, 
and  Danville  in  Virginia,  Salisbury  in  North  Carolina,  Athens  in 
Georgia,  Point  Comfort,  southeastern-most  projection  of  Tallapoosa 
river  (Creek  nation).  Mobile  river,  just  below  the  confluence  of  Ala- 
bama and  Tombigbee,  and  New  Orleans. 

Numerous  suggestions  have  been  submitted  to  Congress,  many  of 
which  have  been  taken  into  consideration  and  reported  upon,  by  the 
committees  properly  charged  with  all  matters  of  reform  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  The  necessity  of  an  armed  guard  for  the 
protection  of  the  mails,  was  once  advocated  with  some  warmth,  but 
reported  against  by  Mr.  Stokes,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Post  Offices  and  Postroads,  on  the  16th  February,  1819.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  Mr.  Ingham,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  against  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  branch  of  the  general  post  office  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  first  report  to  the  Senate,  upon  the  subject  of  Sunday  mails, 
made  on  the  i9th  January,  1829,  the  Hon.  E.  M.  Johnson  uses  the 
following  language  in  reply  to  the  axiom  which  the  petitioners  as- 
sumed, that  the  practice  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of  God :  '^  It  would 
involve  a  legislative  decision  in  a  religious  controversy,  in  which  good 
citizens  may  honestly  differ  in  opinion  without  disturbing  the  peace 
of  society  or  endangering  its  liberties." 

And,  again — ^'^  While  the  mail  is  transported  on  Saturday,  the  Jew 
and  the  Sabbatarian  mayabstain  from  any  agency  in  carrying  it  from 
conscientious  scruples.  While  it  is  transported  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  another  class  may  abstain  from  the  same  reli^ous  scruples. 
The  obligation  of  government  is  the  same  to  both,  and  the  commit- 
tee can  discover  no  principle,  on  which  the  claims  of  one  should  be 
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more  respected  than  those  of  the  other,  unless  it  should  be  admitted 
that  the  consciences  of  the  minority  are  less  sacred  than  those  of  the 
majority. " 

There  is  probably  no  intellectual  achievement  in  the  career  of  this 
distinguished  Senator,  which  has  so  clearly  marked  his  character  and 
exhibited  the  great  and  striking  characteristics  of  his  mind.  The 
hypothesis  that  the  <^  observance  of  a  holyday  may  be  incorporated  in 
our  institutions,"  is  successfully  met  and  successfully  defeated  in  its 
claims  to  consideration. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  McEean,  in  his  report  to  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives on  the  same  subject,  argued  the  question  more  stronglj- 
m  view  of  its  practical  operation.  He  demonstrated  the  disadvantages 
to  which  merchants  would  be  subjected,  and  the  injuries  which  would 
necessarily  result  to  the  petitioners  themselves,  under  the  operation  of 
the  system  they  sought  to  establish.  The  delay  of  a  day  in  New 
York,  which  might  frequently  occur  by  *  the  intelligence  from 
England  being  received  there  on  Saturday  night,  would  start  up 
among  us  a  host  of  private  expresses,  which  would  conduce  not  more 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  their  owners  than  to  the  detriment  and 
injury  of  the  community  generally.  While  we  are  frank  to  admit 
that  we  see  little  difference  in  the  application  of  the  maxim,  that  ''  all 
is  fair"  to  trade  as  well  as  to  war,  we  are  unwilling  to  see  the  govern- 
ment used  as  a  means  of  enriching  one  class  of  the  community  to  the 
positive  exclusion  and  manifest  injury  of  the  others.  But  this  argu 
ment,  though  a  valid  one  at  the  time  these  reports  were  made,  have 
lost  much  of  their  force  in  our  day.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  had 
«n  idea  of  the  chain  of  lightning,  which,  by  the  aid  of  science,  was  to 
encircle  the  land — the  potent  messenger  of  intelligence,  unmatched  in 
the  celerity  of  its  movements  save  by  thought  itself 

No  practical  effect  can  result  from  a  detail  of  the  various  laws,  by 
which  this  department  of  the  government  has  been  controlled,  for  the 
kat  fifty  years.  The  law  of  March,  1799^  differed  but  in  a  slight 
degree  from  that  of  February,  1792,  of  which  it  was  a  modification. 
In  both,  the  postage  upon  all  letters  carried  a  distance  of  500  miles 
and  over,  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  25  cts.,  and  newspapers  for  100 
miles  1  cent,  and  11-2  for  any  distance  exceeding  that.  In  conse- 
qiaence  of  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  revenue,  in  aid  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war  in  which  the  countrv  had  been  engaged,  from 
February  1st,  1815,  to  March  31st,  1816,  nfty  percent,  was  added  to 
all  poetitf  es. 

Mr.  Piatt,  the  special  agent  of  the  government,  in  the  report  made 
to  Congress,  soon  after  his  return  from  Europe,  recommended,  among 
o^er  things,  the  "entire  aboHtion  of  the  franking  privileffe,"  the  es- 
tablishment of  only  "two  rates  of  postage  for  the  wnole  Union,"  and 
that  "letters  should  be  charged  by  weight."  He  asserted  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  employed  substitutes  to  write  their  names,  and  that 
in  the  session  of  1840,  4,314,948  letters  "^ere  franked.  In  support  of 
his  last  suggestion,  he  urged  the  injustice  done  to  the  receiver  who 
does  not  always  open  his  letters  before  the  Postmaster,  and  thus 
single  letters  are  frequently  charged  as  double.  A  low  rate  of  postage, 
in  offering  no  inducement  to  evade  the  law,  gave  great  employment  to 
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the  mail  serrice,  whose  reyenues  were  thereby  enlarged.  One-half 
the  correspondence  between  Boston  and  New  York,  under  the  old 
system,  never  went  by  mail. 

The  Penny  Post  in  England,  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the 
celebrated  Kowland  Hill,  has  been  the  means  of  producing  much  good 
among  all  classes,  besides  yielding  a  large  amount  in  reyenue  to  the 
government  The  inducement  which  it  offers  to  the  laboring  classes 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  their  language,  to  keep 
up  a  communication  with  their  friends,  from  whom  distance  may  have 
estranged  them,  is  not  the  least  of  the  beneficial  results  it  has  pro- 
duced. The  German  Confederacy  are  on  the  point  of  adoptin|^  the 
system,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  republican  America  snould  be 
behind  the  old  States  of  Europe  in  so  good  a  work.  The  fiftct  has 
been  previously  stated,  that  a  ^^ money  office"  has  been  instituted 
among  some  nations  attached  to  the  general  post  office.  Why  may 
this  not  also  be  the  case  with  us  ?  The  advantage  of  such  a  regula- 
tion presents  itself  in  too  strong  a  light  to  be  entirely  disregarded. 

In  consequence  of  the  charge  of  full  postage  on  the 'mail  matter 
conveyed  by  the  U.  S.  steamer  Washington  to  England,  the  Post- 
master General  issued  an  order  on  the  5th  November,  1847,  terminat- 
ing the  arrangements  existing  between  the  two  countries  with  regard 
to  trans- Atlantic  postage.  This  order  was  intended  to  apply  as  well 
to  letters  conveyed  by  British  and  American  steam  vessels  as  those 
in  transit  through  the  country.  Conformably  to  this  order  the  express 
from  Kingston  and  Montreal  with  packages,  letters  and  specie,  for  the 
steamer  Britannia,  was  seized  for  a  violation  of  the  Postoffice  and 
Revenue  Laws,  though  subsequently  delivered  up.  We  trust  this 
postal  war  will  not  be  suffered  to  continue  from  any  illiberality  pn 
the  part  of  the  British  Government.  The  protest  of  Mr.  Bancroft, 
the  American  Minister  in  London,  to  Lord  Palmerston,  will,  we  oonfi*^ 
dently  hope,  induce  a  disposition  in  that  government  for  a  postal  ar- 
rangement, mutually  advantageous  to  both  countries. 

The  increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  for  the  quarter 
ending  31st  March,  1847,  as  compared  with  the  the  quarter  in  1846, 
gives  the  following  results  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union : 

Baltimore,   ....  S3,118 

Boston,    .....  1,508 

Cincinnati, ....  i,569 

Columbus,  Ohio,     ...  1,375 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  assure  us  of  the  success  which  has  marked 
the  system  of  low  postages.  As  our  population  increases,  it  must  be 
evident  there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  letter? 
till  this  branch  of  the  public  service  is  made  to  defray  its  expenditures, 
a  point  to  which  it  has  already  very  nearly  attained. 

Length  of  Post  Routes  and  Cost  of  Transportation  of  the  Mail  in 

the  various  States  of  the  Union, 


Philaaelphia,      - 

»3,797 

Norfolk,-       -       r 

636 

Pittsburg,    .       .       •       . 

648 

Savannah,      ... 

714 

StaiM.                               RouiM  Total  «n* 

nilw.  nual  cost. 

Maine,    -       -       -       3,980  $41,964 

New  Hampshire,       -    2,^7  25,560 

Vermont,        -       •       3,486  95,563 


fliatai.                           RoaiM  Toul  aa- 

bbUm.  BUftl  eoflt. 

Florida,         .       .       3,958  tM5,19S 

Ohio,        .       .       «  11,638  179^ 

Michigan,     -       .       4,355  38,211 
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fltaiM. 

RoutM 

TOMI  Mil- 

BUtM. 

Riinivt 

milHfl. 

naiil  CMt. 

noilet. 

Mawachnsetts,   - 

-    3,478  $107,393 

Indiana,    - 

-    6,160 

Rhode  Island,    - 

383 

9,187 

Illinois, 

8,376 

Oonnecticat, 

-    1,820 

45,698 

Wisconsin, 

-    3,078 

New  York, 

•      13,293 

382,307 

Iowa,     - 

1,631 

New  Jersey, 

-    1,960 

53,930 

Missoarl,  - 

-    7,897 

Pennsylvania, 

.      10,227 

155,412 

Kentucky,     - 

-        7,705 

Delaware*  - 

-       549 

7,8G2 

Tennessee, 

-    6,828 

Maryland, 

.       2,359 

133,751 

Alabama. 

-       6,653 

Vii^inia,    - 
N.  Carolina,   - 

-  10,782 

193,615 

Mississippi, 

-    4.117 

7,423 

1T2,520 

Arkansas, 

-       4,637 

S.  Carolina, 

.    4,718 

118,157 

Toaisiana, 

-    3,208 

Georgia, - 

•       5,761 

153,001 

Texas,  - 

-        2,766 

TouUn* 

null  eoft. 

$52,439 

102,4e5 

15  043 

9,722 

49,720 

89,581 

55,208 

136,495 

58,451 

39,966 

41,795 

24,103 


Total,  -  .  ,  . 

Mail  agencies  on  railroads,  steamboats,  &c. 


153,808  1,406,849 
46,158 


Total, 


$3,453,001 


The  above  table  b  abstracted  from  simdry  doouments  attached  to 
the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General.  The  duties  of  this  officer  bring 
him  more  immediately  before  the  people,  and  his  conduct  is  thereby 
sabjeoied  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  To  expect  that  he  would  be  enabled 
to  perfect  such  arrangements  in  the  general  adminiBtration  of  his  office 
as  to  giTC  satisfiAGtion  to  all,  would  be  demanding  at  his  hands  what 
no  mortal  has,  or  ever  will  be  able  to  achieve.  Of  all  our  public  func- 
tionaries he  most  needs  the  calm  teachings  of  philosophy  to  encourage 
and  sustain  him. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  uniform  system  of  charges  upon  letters 
by  the  steamships  to  Europe  has  been  adopted  by  the  several  lines. 

The  following  shows  the  rates  of  the  different  lines: 

American  Line. — SteamsMp  WdshingUm, 

For  eaeh  letter  and  package  not  exceeding  1-3  ounce,       ...     24  cents. 

Over  V-3  and  not  exceeding  I  oimce, 48 

For  every  additional  1>3  ounce  or  fraction, 15 

On  each  newspaper,  pamphlet  or  price  current,     ....  3 

Mail  matter  to  Bremen,  either  for  delivery  or  distribution,  may  be  sent  either 
with  or  without  the  postage  being  previoasly  paid. 

BriHsk  £Ane, — Steamship  Sarah  Sands, 

For  each  letter  weighing  1-3  ounce  or  less, 33  cents. 

Every  additional  1*3  ounce,         ........25" 

fVenek  Line, — SUamskips  Union^  Philadelphia^  New  York  and  Missouri^  cf-c. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rates  by  the  French  line  refer  to  letters  weigh- 
ing only  one  quarter  of  an  ounce.  The  postage  to  cross  the  Atlantic  cannot  be 
fve^pald. 

Postage  at  the  New  York  Post  Office, 1  cent. 

Postage  to  crois  the  Atlantic, 30    *< 

Postage  from  Havre  to  Paris, 10". 


u 

II 


PotUtge  of  a  kUer  from  New  York  to  England  via  Havre. 

Postage  at  the  New  York  Post  Office, 

Postage  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 

Postage  from  Havre  to  English  shore, 

English  tazati(m  from  the  shore  to  the  letter's  destination,     - 


31  ets. 

1  cent. 
.  30    " 

3    «* 
-  10    " 


33 


II 
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Packet  Ships  for  Liverpool^  London  and  Havre. 

On  each  letter  weighing  1-2  ounce, 12  1-2  cts. 

Newspapers, 2         " 

In  all  cases,  whether  by  steamer  or  sailing  vessel,  the  inland  postage  to  New 
York  or  Boston,  requires  to  be  pre-paid. 

The  discovery  of  bow  much  weight  can  bo  transmitted  by  the  mail 
for  five  eents,  has  been  made  by  the  Philadelphia  Sun^  and  involves 
some  nice  calculation.  We  can  readily  credit  the  assertion  that  great 
pains  were  expended  in  the  effort,  and  give  the  result  entire : 

Tk€  Ounce  Letter, —  An  avoirdupois  half  ounce  is  218  3-4  grains;  wafers 
one  grain;  sealing  wax,  usual  quantity,  five  grains;  one  sheet  of  foolscap  weighs 
172  grains;  letter  ]>aper,  135  ;  small  envelopes  42  grains — large  52.  xou  can 
send  a  letter  300  miles  for  five  cents,  contaming,  viz:  the  sheet  of  paper  with 
three  bank  notes,  sealed  with  wax;  or  the  letter  with  three  bank  notes  m  an  eat- 
velope.  Half  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  with  a  half  eagle  enclosed  under  wax.  A 
sheet  with  a  dime  and  a  half  enclosed  secured  bv  walers.  A  single  sheet  of  let- 
ter paper  with  a  quarter  eagle  enclosed,  secured  by  wax.  A  sheet  of  foolscap  in 
an  envelope,  sealed  with  a  wafer.  One  and  a  half  sheets  of  letter  paper,  secured 
by  wax  or  wafer.  These  calculations  are  based  upon  the  ordinary  letter  paper 
now  in  use.  By  using  very  thin  French  paper,  a  greater  number  of  sheets  go  to 
the  half  ounce,  of  course. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  the  present  Congress,  em- 
bodies much  interesting  matter  connected  with  the  administration  of 
tJie  department,  for  the  past  year.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  rheto- 
rical effort  or  literary  display.  The  style  is  easy,  fbroiUe  and  per- 
spicuous. 

The  routes  are  said  to  have  been  extended  9,878  miles  since  the  Ist 
July,  1847,  and  the  transportation  in  the  same  time  3,253,630  miles. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  annual  tcansporta- 
tion  of  the  mails,  and  the  cost  of  the  same : 

MilM.       Atacoatof 

On  railroads, 4,170,403  $507,475 

On  steamboats, 3,914,519  245,744 

In  coaches, 15,209,005  912,468 

By  other  modes,  of  inferior  grade,          -           -           -  15,593,972  650,166 

$2,406,848 

The  number  of  Post  Offices  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  July 

last,  was  15,146,  an  increase  of  963  on  the  previous  year.     There  were 

discontinued  during  the  same  period  284.     The  best  estimate  of  the 

number  of  letters  and  papers  passing  through  the  United  States  maO 

for  the  last  year,  is  as  follows : 

Paid  and  unpaid,  single  rates  of  5  cents, 36,153,56^ 

do.                 do.          10  cents, 12,851,532 

Ship  and  steamboat  letters,  at  6  cents, 427,800 

Ship  and  steamboat  letters  forwarded  in  the  mails  from  foreign  coim- 

tries,  2  cents  added  to  the  regular  postage, 850,960 

Dropped  letters, 865,308 

Printed  Circular  letters, 1,025,304 

52,173.480 

The  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  mail  to  the  army  in  Mexico 

and  by  those  entitled  to  the ''  franking  privilege,"  is  placed  at  5,000,000. 

Of  other  matter  there  are  computed  to  be— of  newspapers  55,000,000, 

pamphlets  and  magazines  200,000. 
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An  amoiint  equal  to  about  9135,000  is  annually  lost  to  the  govern- 
ment  by  the  number  of  dead  letters  returned  to  the  department.  For 
^le  last  jenr  they  amounted  to  1,800,000. 

The  expenditures  of  the  present  year  will  exceed  that  of  the  last 
hj  9228,333,  from  which  sum  the  savings  made  in  the  contracts  for 
the  Souiltem  section,  amountii^  to  $108,697,  must  be  deducted.  The 
estimated  means  ^nd  expenditures  of  the  department  for  the  year, 
ahovr  a  siuplus  of  $213,951.  This  is  another  of  the  gratifying 
features  whicn  has  marked  the  system  of  cheap  postage  in  our  country^ 

A  good  part  of  the  report  is  occupied  With  a  statement  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  arisen  between  the  department  and  ths  £*redericks- 
bforg  and  Richmond  Companies,  touching  the  compensation  allowed 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  over  these  route&  We  cannot  con- 
ceWe  bow  a  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  course  pursued  by  the  Post- 
master General  in  this  particular,  can  be  honestly  entertained.  The 
ax^goments  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  position,  are  conclusive  to  our 
mind,  and  carry  with  them  the  weight  of  sober  conviction. 

We  hate  thus  sketched,  imperfectly  enough,  it  must  be  admitted, 
ihe  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  this  i^stem.  We  have  seen  it  in 
itiany  of  its  pbases  and  under  the  operation  of  different  laws.  But, 
we  irenture  to  affirm  that  in  no  age  has  its  strides  been  more  rapid  or 
its  achievements  more  grand  than  in  our  own.  But  a  few  years  since, 
and  animal  power  was  made  to  yield  to  one  of  the  greatest  inventions 
which  lias  distinguished  any  time.  The  magic  power  of  steam  sup- 
planted all  other  means  of  convevanoe  to  be  itself  subdued  by  the 
nghtnhig  swiftness  of  thetele^praph.  The  philosopher  of  an  age  lost 
in  the  dim  distance  of  antiquity,  if  replaced  upon  the  earth,  would 
£ul  to  discern  in  our  times  the  features  that  so  distinctly  marked  his 
own.  The  learning  of  *the  schools  could  no  longer  impose  upon  his 
quickened  faculties  of  delude  his  stronger  judgment.  The  magic 
word  ^EuKEKA,"  which  so  long  hung  trembingly  upon  his  lips  when 
acHne  half  conceived  creattion  df  mind  broke  dimly  through  the  cloud 
mupended  over  his  faculties,  and  as  rapidly  retired,  has  found  in 
some  modem  sage  the  boldness  to  give  it  utterance.  Discovery  has 
ao  rapidly  succeeded  discovery,  that  imagination  is  mute  in  'dwelling 
#n  the  wonders  ef  reality,  and  the  precepts  of  philosophy  are  lost 
IB  the  energy  ef  ▲cnoic 
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COmiERCUL     SMBABfUflSMKNTS     IN     C^OLiND—  WE8T      INDIA    BANKS COTTCN 

TBADB — EXPORTS  COTTON  PROM  BAST  INDIES  —  PROM  PORT  OP  CALCUTTA  — 
PORT  OP  MADRAS— BAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  EXPORTS  TO  CHINA — PROSPECTS 
AMERICAN  COTTON  —  ESTIMATED  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND — BANKS  IN  UNIT£D 
tTTATES^  TRADE  OP  NEW  ORLEANS — NOTE. 

The  revulsion  in  English  commerce  was  made  the  sakjecti  Muder  this  head, 
for  a  few  remarks  in  our  last  number.  The  "  accounts  "  which  have  reacjied  us 
since  that  time,  are  of  a  most  encouraging  aspect,  so  far  as  our  conception  of  iheir 
character  extends,  though  we  are  still  left  to  the  uncertainties  of  speculation  for 
the  results  which  are  to  be  developed.  The  three  great  causes  to  which  we  are 
to  attrA>ute  the  difficulties  and  disasters  which  have  swept  over  the  British  nation. 
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have  been  too  fireqiiently  stated  to  require  a  repetition  in  this  place.  That  the 
panic  has  in  a  great  measure,  if  it  has  not  entirely,  expended  its  force,  we  reli- 
giously  bdieve.  The  condition  of  the  Bank  of  England,  holding,  as  she  does, 
over  jeU,000,COO  in  bullion,  and  a  reserve  of  notes  amounting  to  £6,500,009, 
sufficiently  fortifies  her  against  a  redaction  of  interest  moeh  greater  than  that 
which  has  taken  place.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  we  are  not  of  those  who 
repose  entire  confidence  in  the  Bank  of  England  as  competent  at  all  times  to 
arrest  the  difficulties  which  result  from  a  diversion  of  capital,  or  of  restoring  the 
cquillibrium,  when  the  harmonious  action  of  trade  has  been  disturbed.  That  her 
power  and  resources  may  be  so  administered  as  to  result  in  good  or  evil,  cannot 
be  fairly  questioned.  Such  being  the  position  of  afiairs,  it  will  not  fail  to  strike 
the  most  careless  observer,  that  the  Bank  and  the  community  must  frequently 
be  placed  in  antagonistic  relations.  And  this  is  more  emphatically  true  upon  the 
approach  of  any  great  commercial  crisis. 

The  currency  of  England  is  more  largely  metal  than  our  own,  though  the  sur* 
face  of  country  over  which  it  is  distributed  with  us,  would  seem  ta  require  the 
larger  amount.  In  France,  where  there  is  but  one  Bank,  located  at  Paris,  the 
necessity  of  a  large  specie  circulation  is  absolutely  required  by  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Hence  we  find  the  metallic  circulation  is  equivalent  to  $306,000,000, 
nearly  all  silver,  an  amount  about  double  that  of  England,  and  probably  three 
times  greater  than  our  own.  A  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
estimated  the  circulati(Mi  of  England  at  30,000,000  sovereigns.  The  relative  posi- 
tion maintained  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, so  far  as  the  currency  is  concerned,  may  be  thus  clearly  seen. 

In  former  periods,  when  the  amount  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  reached 
£\  1 ,000,000,  the  loss  of  int^est  upon  so  large  an  amount  was  urged  as  a  very  seri- 
ous objection.  May  we  not,  then,  ask  with  some  propriety,  of  what  possible 
use  is  so  large  an  amount  of  coin  held  by  the  bank  at  Ae  present  timel  A  satis- 
factory reply  to  this  question  is  somewhat  difficult  The  aigument  furnished  to 
our  mind  by  the  fact  is  of  the  most  encouraging  character,  particularly  in  view 
of  what  we  shall  seek  to  make  apparent  before  we  dose,  touching  the  "  cotnerU- 
kUUy"  of  Bank  notes.  This  idea  of  ^*  convertibiUif"  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place  in  all  the  measures  devised  by  the  Ministers  for  the  rcgulatian  of  the  afiairs 
of  the  Bank,  as  to  lead  them  entirely  to  disregard  the  lessons  of  experienoe  and 
the  plainest  principles  of  practical  wisdom.  That  panics  are  produced  by  this 
very  theory  is  a  remark  so  often  repeated  and  so  familiar  to  us  all  as  to  have 
passed  into  an  aplu»iBm.  Daring  the  most  exciting  period  in  the  history  of  the 
present  crisis,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  was  £8,000,000,  and  at  no  time 
do  we  believe  was  it  reduced  much  below  this  snm»  The  opinion  is  very  gen- 
erally entertained  that  the  idea  of  convertibility,  one  of  the  leading  principles  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bank  bill  of  1829,  will  be  retained,  regardless  of  any  modifica- 
tions to  which  the  act  of  1844  may  be  subjected  by  the  present  Parliament  The 
efiect  of  this,  we  conceive,,  will  be  to  keep  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  an  unneces- 
aary  amount  of  bullion  during  a  period  of  comparative  ease  in  the  money  market 
to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  indications  manifest  themselves  of  the  slight- 
est depreciation  of  paper  issues.  A  doubt  ean  scarcely  exist  in  the  mind  of  a 
reflecting  man  that  occasions  may,  and  do  arise,  when  the  balance  of  trade 
should  be  discharged  in  coin.  The  large  importation  of  grain  into  England 
during  the  past  year  may  furnish  such  an  example.  But  who  will  be  found  bold 
vuough  to  affirm  that  any  law  could  so  far  have  controlled  the  currenc|r  as  to 
have  kept  the  coin  within  the  kingdom.    It  may  be  tnt\j  confessed  that,  when 
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the  exdianges  are  uiuiistarbed  and  regularly  perform  the  functions  assigned  to 
them,  the  necessity  for  a  pajrment  in  coin  of  any  balance  due  from  one  country 
ta  another  is  never  absolute.  Coin  is  only  necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
in  the  trade  of  nations.  It  is  not  disputed  that  coin  is  a  commodity,  subject  to 
the  same  operating  Causes  which  afieci  other  products.  A  tyro  in  political  econ- 
omy is  &mlliar  with  this  principle.  What  then  is  commerce  1  We  may  answer, 
by  defining  it  as  an  exchange  between  nations  of  equivalent  products  or  com- 
modities. If^  then,  these  propositions  are  not  disputed,  and  we  presume  we  have 
stated  them  with  sufficient  clearness  for  all  practical  purposes,  does  it  not  foU 
low  that  coin  will  only  be  exported  so  long  as  it  is  cheaper  than  other  commod- 
ities, and  no  longer,  and  that  a  disturbance  in  trade  must  be  both  unusual  and 
unnatural  to  call  for  payments  in  gold  and  silver.  When  this  is  the  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  institution,  despite  its  enactments  to  preserve 
the  principle  of  convertibility,  to  retain  specie  in  its  vaults.  The  United  States 
is  almost  the  only  country  where  the  imports  have  for  any  length  of  time  been 
in  excess  of  exports.  Apply  the  principle  then  otherwise  than  as  it  has  been  stated 
above,  and  we  would  be  poorer  now,  with  all  our  vast  population  and  resources, 
than  during  the  revolution. 

From  the  fact  that  coin  has  been  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  both  directions,  we 
must  infer  a  want  of  confidence,  for  surely  a  derangemont  in  the  exchanges 
would  not  manifest  itself^  in  that  way. 

We  assumed  the  position  in  our  last,  that  there  was  a  derangement  of  crbdit 
in  Great  Britain  to  an  alarming  extent,  but  the  currency  in  the  country  was  fully 
competent  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  abstraction  of  an 
amount  equal  to  £5,000,000  from  the  circulating  medium  of  the  kingdom,  would 
be  impotent  in  producing  the  calamities,  we  have  witnessed,  were  it  not  for  the 
absence  of  credit  Indeed,  we  very  much  doubt,  whether  even  that  amount  has 
been  withdrawn  firom  the  circulation.  Destroy  the  system  of  credit  upon  which 
the  commercial  greamess  of  England  is  based,  and  .what  would  become  of  her 
trade.  You  may  sink  in  the  blue  depth  of  the  ocean  every  dollar  which  forms 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  realm,  and  but  a  few  years  would  elapse  ere  you 
would  see  her  smiling  in  plenty,  with  scarcely  a  thought  of  the  past  Such  is  the 
difference  between  credit  and  currency. 

In  view,  then,  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  are  compelled  to  acquit  the  Bank 
of  England  of  any  decided  agency  in  producing  the  embarrassment  in  the  com- 
mercial affairs  of  England. 

From  our  observation  upon  passing  events  in  Qreat  Britain  during  the  last 
few  months,  we  are  too  much  disposed  to  regard  this  nation,  as  bankrupt  in  purse 
and  crippled  in  resources.  She  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  A  portion  of 
her  capital,  it  is  true,  has  become  fixed  in  railroads,  and.  her  importation  of  grain, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  her  crops,  has  created  a  further,  demand  upon  that 
capital.  But  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  she  is  a  ruined  country?  Does  a  man 
become  bankrupt  when,  with  a  capital  of  several  thousands,  he  exceeds  for  a 
single  year  his  income  by  a  few  hundreds  1  Or,  is  an  inability  to  pay  in  cur- 
rent coin,,  upon  demand,  an  evidence  of  insolvency  in  one  whose  assets  exceeds 
by  thousands  the  liability  he  has  incurred  in  tensi  Assuredly  not.  And  yet, 
what  is  true  of  an  individual,  is  equally  true  of  a  nation. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  George  Bentinck  denied  that  the 
expenditures  in  railways  had  produced  the  difficulties  which  had  been  attributed 
to  them.  He  rediculed  the  idea  that  an  annual  expenditure  of  £12,500,000 
should  have  reduced  the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  aud  furnishes  the  example 
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of  England,  who,  during  the  war  with  France,  wtis  enabled  to  spend  for  seven  years 
an  average  of  X26,000,000  yearly.  From  this  he  argues  that  free  imports  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  sins  which  have  been  visited  upon  the  rail- 
roads. How  cheap  food  can  draw  the  gold  out  of  the  country  and  produce  such 
astounding  resului,  we  9te  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Nor  are  we  at  all  enlightened 
by  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  in  support  of  his  potU 
lion.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  in  this  place  from  Lord  John  Russel : — "  Un- 
fortunately, sir,  whether  you  have  protection  or  free  trade  in  this  country — ^make 
ypur  laws  at  your  will — ^regulate  your  currency  as  you  please — it  happens  that 
this  country,  when  it  rises  to  a  state  of  great  prosperity,  rushes  on  precepitately 
to  build  a  system  of  artificial  and  fictitious  credit,  which  is  sure  at  some  moment 
or  other  to  bring  down  depression  and  a  revulsion  of  that  prosperity."  In  the 
increased  exports  of  British  manufactured  goods  firom  Liverpool  to  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  £2,261,000,  for  1847,  over  the  previous  year.  Lord  John 
Russel  in  reply  to  Lord  George  Bentinck,  draws  the  most  favorable  inferences. 
We  quote  his  language : — "  This  shows  that  according  to  the  wholesome  opera- 
tions of  trade  and  exchange,  the  food  which  we  have  brought  to  this  country  in 
greater  quantities  than  usual,  has  been  the  cause  of  greater  exports  of  our  manu- 
factures. It  is  to  that  export  of  manufactures — ^to  the  return  of  gold  which  we 
have  sent  abroad— to  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  and  to  several  other  circum- 
stances of  favorable  augury  that  I  look,  not  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  pros- 
perity, but  for  the  gradual  restoration  of  a  better  state  of  things,  and  from  that  to 
our  wonted  and  former  prosperity." 

We  foretold  in  our  last,  the  necessity  for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
are  at  this  time  but  poorly  persuaded  by  the  arguments  adduced  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  high  as  is  the  authority  of  his  name,  by  which  he  maintains  the  contrary. 

The  revolution  in  public  opinion,  by  which  the  abrogations  of  the  Com  Laws 
was  afifected,  seems  to  have  settled  down  into  a  state  of  quiescence,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  disposition  which  is  apparent  to  bring  the  sliding  scale  into  ope- 
ration again.  The  establishment  of  equal  representation  and  other  measures  of 
reform,  impanuively  called  for  by  the  condition  of  the  operatives,  must  conse- 
quently prove  as  delusive  as  the  hopes  indulged,  have  been  fleeting  and  evanescenu 

In  the  condition  of  the  West  India  Bank,  we  believe  there  is  no  cause  for 
serious  alarm  to  to  the  people  of  England.  To  the  shareholders  it  may  cause 
slight  loss,  but  the  disposition  which  prevails  among  the  merchants  of  Antigua  to 
receive  the  notes  of  that  branch  in  payment  of  purchases  and  claims,  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  confidence  which  is  encouraging.  The  Antigua  Observer,  in  some 
brief  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  the  West  India  Banks  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage:— "  The  West  India  Bank  is  more  confined  in  its  operations,  having  only 
branches  in  eight  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands— Barbadoes,  Trinidad, 
Tobago,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Antigua,  Nevis,  and  St.  Kitt»— and,  therefore, 
requires  less  capital— it  having  paid  up  some  500,000  or  G00»000  dollars,  with  a 
further  liability  on  the  part  of  the  shareholdezs,  additionally,  of  three  times  that 
amount,  say  in  round  numbers  2,250,000  dollars.  Now  ft  concerns  the  public  to 
know  that  before  any  depositor  in  either  of  these  banks,  or  holders  of  their  notes 
or  other  liabilities,  can  lose  a  farthing,  the  Colonial  Bank  must  lose  £2,000,000 
sterling,  and  the  West  India  2,250,000  dollars,  which  are  results  that  may  fairly 
be  considered  morally  impossible. 

Of  unhappy  Ireland  we  have  not  the  heart  to  speak.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  115,929  persons  died  for  want  of  food  during  the  late  famine,  to  enlist  all  the 
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lauat  ajTrnpathica  of  our  DfttioD  in  her  behalf.  She  "possesses  all  ihe  terrific 
majeslj  of  Prometbens  duUned  and  the  pitiable  nretchedness  of  Philocletea," 

As  wo  much  has  been  said  of  the  lar^  amonnt  of  specie  shipped  X^'om  England 
dnring  the  past  year,  in  payment  of  the  heavy  demands  held  against  her  by  this 
caaoxtj,  (or  her  ImponationB  of  grain,  we  would  barely  remark,  that  of  plain 
■nd  printed  colicoes  alone,  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  first  half  year 
in  1617,  there  wa<  an  increase  of  32,500,000  yards,  equal  to  fully  360  per  cent. 
EdTIUATBD  RENTAL,  A.MJ  VALUE  PBOeERTY  IN  BNOLAND. 

Rami  ValuiPrnpailj.  R*du1.  ViIdi  PiapirtT- 

18I5....X51,S98,4S3    £1,300,000,000  1M7....£G6,000,000    jE2,400,000,000 

Does  this  exhibit  the  erldences  of  bankruptcy,  rain  and  decay.  We  have 
dwelt  at  greater  length  upon  this  subject  than  was  onr  intention,  in  view  of  the 
disposition,  which  too  generally  prevaiK  to  argne  fiotn  the  unsettled  condition  of 
Kngiiah  o&in,  a  remlsion  in  our  own  conntrr.  We  hare  fhiled  to  discover  the 
slightest  analogy  in  the  cases,  unless  It  is  to  be  found  in  ibe  almost  unexarapled 
prosperity  which,  daring  the  last  year,  has  diffused  itself  thraughont  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Such  was  the  condition  of  England  immediately  prece^ 
ing  the  crisis.  Bnt  prosperity  was  not  Ihe  canse  of  embarraoing  her  commerce 
or  of  soredaeiog  many  of  her  merchants  lo  bankruptcy  and  min.  It  was  the  mvU 
o/  tkai  pntperibf,  felt  in  the  eagerness  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  action  and  extend 
the  dominion  (rf"  trade.  Let  us  then  avoid  the  rock  upon  which  she  has  split,  if 
we  would  not  entail  upon  ounelres  Ihe  consequences  which  have  resulted  so 
fearfully  to  her. 

EZFOKTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  EAST  INDIES. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  whole  amonnt  of  Cotton  exported  from  the 
British  East  Indies,  to  every  pan  of  the  world,  (ioro  179510  1845.  They  are  taken 
(romiheretamamadetoanoTder  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  15th  Febrnarr 
1B47,  by  James  C.  Melvill,  of  ihe  East  India  Honse,  England.  We  beg  to  tender 
our  acknowledgmens  to  Mr.  Stinmonds,  of  the  ColoniaJ  Magazine,  London,  for 
[be  original  documents. 
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The  rclums  give  the  E^l  India  Compaor's  shipmenu  from  the  same  quarter 
for  cenaiD,  of  ihe  above  yeara  only.  Why  Ihey  are  not  given  for  other  years  we 
cannot  ascenain.    We  give  ihem  beloiv. 

181G-n Lbs.    1,002.60011831-33 Mds.    8317 

1839-30 Mda.         7,415     183!W3 "       eo46 

1830-31 '■  3,303  |  1833-M "      13956 

FBOM  THE  POU  r  OF  MADRAa. 

Vt.T..  Cwl-  Boptf.-  Y«,«.  Cwx.  l,p«. 


30,91. *Ui 


IMl-M 

ISBl-M 

■»p....f 

y»n. 

1IW3-.14 

1B13-18 

OB 

len-ii 

ie»^« 

IO,M.«e,8j8 

The  returns  of  (he  East  bidi^  Go's  exports  from  Bombay  arc  given  for  the  fol' 
loTingyesn:  1816-17,96,636  nipees;  1818-19, 99,533  rupees)  1819-90,6,30,841 
rnpees;  1890^1, 8,56,216  nipeea;  1831-39,9,946  rupees;  1830-31, 31,076  rupees. 

EAST  INDtA  GO'S  EXPOBTa  TO  CHINA. 


m£ 

iilwi 

I  1.1M  HJM 

i .        ie,m 


\fxjia 

From  what  caiue  ve  Inunr  not,  but  the  reinms  are  brought  d 
would  hare  been  gndfying  could  we  have  given  them  10  date. 
•  A  Hvliu  Rdp«*  la  aniM  Tils*  af  ■•  lid  ml  Ik*  Ea|liih  Mim. 
1  A  Boabar  Snpn  ta  ctKnlntsd  bj  tka  But  India  Co.  it  la  M. 
t  A  Ib4ru  Oaadf  K  M  HaBB da  n  BOO  Iba.  ATsiidnpela. 
t  A  BoBbaj  CaMty  ia  »Iki  10  HaDDda  nSKO*.  ATaitdiiwla. 
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The  imports  of  cotton  twist  and  yam  and  cotton  cloths  from  England  into 
Calcutta,  have  increased  astonishingly  within  the  past  few  years,  resalting,  doubt< 
less,  from  the  operation  of  the  tariff  law  establisheil  by  the  British  government 
in  IHU.  The  total  amount  imported  in  1846  exceeds  that  of  the  year  1841  by 
12,638,406  rupees,  equivalent' to  about  $5,813,666,  compnting  the  rupee  at  46c., 
discarding  fractions. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  regret  to  us  that  we  have  been  unable  to  gain  possess- 
ion of  the  admirable  paper  read  before  the  "  British  Association "  on  the  ''  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Cotton  Trade, "  by  Professor  Royle.  It  devotes  itself,  from  the 
extracts  we  have  .seen,  more  specifically  to  India  Cotton.  In  the  Northeast  In- 
dies experiments  have  failed  from  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  seasons,  but  with 
the  aid  of  irrigation,  it  is  thought  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
and  in  climates  of  Egypt  similar  to  these,  the  plant  may  be  cultivated  success- 
fully. Something  has  been  achieved  in  the  Penifuula  of  India,  and  the  culture 
would  be  largely  extended  by  the  advance  of  a  farthing  per  pound  in  the  local 
market,  as  this  Is  esteemed  a  sufficient  induceinent  for  the  "  ryats  "  or  farmers,  to 
engage  more  extensively  in  its  growth.  The  expense  of  transportation,  however, 
is  very  great,  and  we  have  been  furnished  with  the  example  of  34  bales  shipped 
from  this  District  to  Liverpool,  at  a  cast  of  3  l-^.  OrigtaiaUy  valued  at  6  3-4^. 
per  pound,  it  will  be  seen  how  little  was  left  to  the  growers.  It  is  said  that  com- 
plete success  has  been  attained  in  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
cquntry,  and  particularly  near  the  Dharwar,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Mercer,  the  American  planter.  The  natives  have  extended  the  cultivation,  in- 
duced by  the  experiments  of  government  and  the  better  prices  which  have  been 
paid  by  the  weavers.  They  are  said  to  have  brought  30,000  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion last  year,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  improved  gin,  to  have  succeeded  so  far  in 
cleaning  the  cotton,  as  to  enhance  its  value  greatly  in  the  Liverpool  market. 
The  climate  is  like  that  of  South  Carolina— the  land  well  adapted  to  the  cuhnre, 
and  nothing  seems  required  to  make  it  a  large  cotton  producing  country,  but  a 
regular  demand.  The  advantages  possessed  by  the  India  cotton  are  its  color,  the 
readiness  with  which  it  takes  color  in  dyeing,  and  its  great  swelling  in  the  pro- 
cess ol  bleaching.  From  its  being  grown  in  a  very  dry  climate  we  may  infier  the 
two  last  qualities.  The  dirly  condition  of  India  coUon  is  one  of  the  serious  disad- 
vantages with  which  it  has  to  contend,  but  not  exclusively  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  cultivator  is  this  to  be  imputed.  The  Wahkary  (or  middle  man)  uiiged  by 
the  prospect  of  gain  in  ike  weight  loses  sight  of  the  amdHion^  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  price,  and  thus  adulterates  it  with  inferior  cotton,  seed,  fine  sand,  dec 

Avenge  pria  of  American  and  India  or  Swrat  Cotton  in  Liverpool,  and  average 


American. 

1808  to  1831, 

1836  to  1841, 

1845, 

Exporisfrom  India, 

pence.            India. 
15  34a34        13  l-3al8 
6  3-8a8  34   3  1.2a6  3-4 
4 1-3               3  l-4a3 

bales. 
..'   39,567 

-  -  333,438 

-  -  186.119 

Exports  India. 
18dO  to  1835,  - 
1839  to  1844,  - 
1846,. 

In  1847,  it  is  presumed,  the  growth  will  be  considerably  augmented. 

It  is  maintained,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that,  with  the  investment  of  capital  and 
more  attention  to  the  cleaning  of  cotton  for  market,  this  cultivaton  in  India,  as 
they  acquire  more  skill  in  the  conduction  of  planting,  will  be  caoabled  to  contest 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 

However  lightly  we  may  be  disposed  to  regard  these  indications  of  the  growth 
of  cotton  in  India,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  very  serious  attention  which  it 
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receives  from  the  English  nation.  In  an  extract  from  the  "  Manchester  Exam* 
iner, "  the  fact  is  presented  to  us  that  cotton  of  a  very  superior  quality  grown  from 
New  Orleans  seed,  was  in  course  of  shipment  to  that  place  by  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  from  Cochin.  Two  samples  of  cotton  grown  in  Coimbatore  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Wright,  have  been  received  already,  of  a  very  long  staple 
and  a  beautiful  white  color.  One  of  the  samples  was  slightly  injured  from 
damping,  "  the  damp  weather  preventing  the  pods  from  opening  at  the  proper 
season.^* 

The  prospect  of  American  cotton,  at  the  present  time,  will  scarcely  justify  the 
prediction  made  in  December  last,  that  *'  the  demand  will  greatly  exceed  the 
supply. "  The  following  table,  copiled  from  "  Bum's  Commercial  Glance,''  ex* 
hibits  the  number  of  bales  imported,  exported,  takfen  for  consumption,  and  the 
stocks  from  1832  to  1847. 

Su»ek  in      Sioek  io      Stock  in 
Teftn.  Inportfld.    Exported.    Confampt*n.    London.    Lirerpool.    Olstgow.  Toi.  atoek. 

1833,...  903,345  65,100  858,434  37,381  212,350  36,575  276,306 

1833,...  931,')96  79,066  877,589  34,102  197,960  13,058  245,120 

1834,...  946,685  90,895  883,280  35,243  180,780  9,127  215,150 

1835,...  1,089,309  107,240  937,616  26,296  145,311  13,953  185,560 

1836,...  1,191,744  100,853  1,031,904  24,470  184,700  30,843  230,013 

1837,...  1,163^839  128,535  1,064,931  60,820  204,590  23,500  289,000 

1838,...  1,429,062  102,370  1,265,116  64,150  170,853  34,370  259,373 

1839,...  1,109,550  121,659  1,043,511  46,450  248,349  26,300  321,099 

1B40, ...  1,599,353  126,045  1,274,729  31,640  206,049  27,790  265,479 

1841,...  1,341,659  117,330  1,118,717  50,660  366,140  37,248  464,048 

1842,...  1,384.894  141,457  1,221.693  68,240  429,830  40,190  538,268 

1843,...  1,556,982  121,410  1,357,662  74,570  456,600  30,234  561,404 

1844,...  1,479,331  134,882  1,427,482  84,160  653,900  46,692  785,955 

1845,...  1,855,660  120,595  1,577,617  91,775  740,580  61,627  902,982 

1846,...  1,243,706  194,246  1,561,232  90,060  885,480  84,990  1,060,430 

1847, 67,985  438,970  41,703  548,658 

The  consumption  of  cotton  firom  1832  to  1847  is  here  shown  to  have  nearly 
doubled,  while  the  stock  from  1st  Jan.,  1846,  to  the  same  period  in  1847,  was  redu- 
ced 411,772  bales,  leaving  on  hand  548,658  bales,  to  form  a  portion  of  the  crop  of 
1847-48.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  exclusively  American  cotton » 
The  stocks  haw;  been  gradually  augmenting  from  1832,  if  we  except  the  year 
1835,  though  the  amount  imported  had  rather  more  than  maintained  its  annual 
average  increase.  We  find  the  amount  of  cotton  wool  exported  by  England  in 
1846,  greatly  exceeds  its  usual  proportion,  as  compared  with  previous  years, 
while  the  consumptloii  of  1845  and  '46  is,  with  a  trifling  variation  in  favor  of 
the  former  year,  very  nearly  equal.  The  prices  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  as  seen  in 
the  table  below,  will  be  found  to  have  been  on  the  advance,  with  a  very  trifling 
exception,  from  January  1846  to  January  1847.  * 

J«na«r7  10.  3fa4i     Mareh  21,  3U4|     May  30,  3|aU      Anrtiit  8,  4  a5i     Octobar  17,  41«0 
*•      17,  3iaft  •'     9B,  Mail     June    e,  3|b6  •*     15,  4  a.^  '*       94,  a\%H 

«•      S4,  3{a4|     April     4,  ^^^         *'     13,  3{a9|  "    fiS,  3Ia6  "       31,  5  a(W 

*«      31,  3|ft4|  •«      II,  ^a5|         «»     SO,  4  aS^  "    S9,  3{a.4     Nov'bar  7,  4ia6J 

February  7," 
"      14. 
"      51, 
**      98, 

March      7, 3|a4f  ««     10,'  3|aS  "     95,'  ^n.^       Oct.    3,  4|sS| 


"        14,  5|aC 
'•       91,  5  z.^{ 
"        S8,  41a6i 
D«c*ber  18,  ^a? 
*<        10,  6}a7| 
"      14,  a|a4|         ««     93,  4  aSf    Anrut  1, 4'a5f  "    10,  4ia0'  **       96, 5|a7t 

It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  short  crop  of  1846-7,  was  the  sole  and  immediate 
cause  ot  the  advance  in  prices  thus  made  apparent.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
England  was  in  the  enjojrment  of  almost  unexampled  /prosperity,  with  more  cap- 
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i!al  at  her  disposal  than  the  demands  of  commerce  seemed  to  require.  Hence 
we  find  that,  from  the  10th  January  to  28th  February,  the  amount  taken  by  the 
trade  never  fell  below  25,000  bales  per  week,  though  in  the  first  week  of  Fet- 
raary  it  reached  38,580  bales.  The  quantity  taken  by  speculators  during  that 
liine,  averaged  6,187  bales.  From  7th  March  to  25th  April,  the  average  of  24,362 
bales  were  taken  by  the  trade,  and  by  speculators,  4,675  bales.  In  the  last  week 
of  this  period,  the  quantity  imported  was  100,727  bales  double  the  quantity  im- 
ported in  any  other  week  during  the  year.  From  2d  May  to  27th  June,  compris- 
ing nine  weeks,  the  quantity  taken  by  the  trade  had  increased  by  little  over  2,000 
bales  in  the  average  weekly  amount,  and  that  by  speculators  averaged  5,900 
bales,  though  in  the  third  week  comprised  in  this  period,  22,000  bales  were  taken, 
and  in  the  last  week  but  500.  From  July  4th  to  29th  August,  comprising  also 
a  period  of  nine  weeks,  the  average  of  the  trade  was  28,688  bales  per  week,  and 
that  taken  by  speculators  fell  to  3,605  bales  weekly.  From  September  5th  to  31st 
October,  the  trade  appear  to  have  extended  their  purchases,  which  averaged 
31,971  bales  weekly,  induced,  probably,  by  the  more  reliable  and  authentic  ac- 
counts from  this  quarter,  of  the  shormess  of  the  crop  and  the  speculative  move- 
ment which  appears  to  have  manifested  itself  about  this  time.  During  this 
period,  the  average  quantity  weekly  taken  on  speculation  was  26,810  bales.  We 
now  come  down  to  the  last  period  embraced  in  the  eight  weeks,  from  November 
7th  to  December  26th,  a  period  in  which  the  speculation  of  which  we  have 
already  seen  the  manifestations,  was  found  to  enlarge  and  extend  itself.  The 
average  of  the  weekly  trade  was  but  2,462,  and  the  speculative  demand  31,484 
bales.  So  unequal,  however,  was  the  demand  that,  for  three  weeks  immediately 
preceding  the  last,  the  average  weekly  amount  taken  by  speculators  was  69,266 
bales.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  causes  which  operated  so  powerfully 
against  jcotton  the  past  year,  make  its  influence  of  too  uncertain  a  character  to  be 
used  as  a  criterion  in  our  present  speculations. 

Upon  examination,  we  find  that  from  Ist  January  to  17ih  December  1847,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  decrease  of  American  cotton  in  England, 

has  been  in     Invports.  Exports.  Cansumpthn,  Stack. 

Bales.        .  Bales.  Bales.  Bales. 

87,297        '  29.983  393,020  25,360 

Let  us  see,  now,  if  any  results  favorable  to  this  great  staple  can  be  deduced 
from  the  facts  which  have  been  enunciated.  With  a  stock  of  1,060,460  bales  on  the 
Ist  January,  1846,  we  have  witnessed  an  almost  gradual  advance  in  price  to  the 
same  period  in  1847,  and  a  reduction  in  the  stock  to  548,658  bales.  It  is  true,  the 
stock  of  manufactured  goods  was  considered  large,  but  that  objection  has  no 
existence  now.  The  course  pursued  by  the  manufacturers  has  assisted  greatly 
in  its  reduction. 

We  have,  then,  for  the  crop  of  1847-8,  taking  the  estimates  most  generally 

admitted, 2,200,000  bales. 

Receipts  in  Great  Britain  from  India, 200,000     "  " 

"   .    »  "  "     Brazil,  Egypt,  Ac.,        -       -         200,000     " 

Stock  of  1846,  less  the  decrease,  to  17th  December,*  -       -       -      520,000     " 

Total  supply, Bales, 3,120,000 

In  the  estimate  of  the  crop  coming  to  matket,  we  have  no  idea  we  have  placed 
the  figures  at  a  point  below  what  the  result  will  establish.    In  the  receipt  of  Bra- 

•  The  stocks  in  France  and  on  the  Continent  are  not  included  in  this  estimate, 
as  calculated  to  exercise  but  an  unimportant  influence  on  the  general  k^U. 
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zil  and  E^ptian  cotton  in  Great  Britain  we  incline  strongly  to  the  impression, 
that  the  imports  from  these  two  points  will  not  exceed  our  estimate.  The  tact  of 
large  quantities  of  Egyptian  cotton  having  been  divertei  from  the  English  to  the 
French  market,  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question  in  hand.  Ncr  do  we 
conceive  ourselves  far  wrong  in  fixing  the  receipts  of  Great  Britain  from  India 
at  200.000  bales.  Allowing  that  an  increase  will  take  place,  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  it  will  overrun  the  15,000  bales  we  have  granted  in  excess  of  1846. 

We  will  now  see  how  standi  the  other  side  of  the  account.  And  here  we  dis- 
cover how  far  from  perfect  is  the  information  upon  which  we  must  rely  to  assist 
us  in  our  investigations.    But  we  hazard  the  figures. 

Demand  of  Great  Britain,' 1,600.000 

"      of  France, .-,  320,000 

"      of  United  States, '-       -  480,000 

Exports  from  United  States  to  Cuba,  Triste,  Ilanse  Towns,  &c.,  and 

'    from  Great  Britain  to  other  parts, -       .  420,000 

Total  demand, 2,820,000 

Thus,  on  the  appearance  of  the  crop  of  1848-*49,  there  will  be  but  300,000 
bales  remaining  over,  the  stock  of  the  present  year.  Let  us  now  seek  to  analyze 
the  estimates  we  have  made  of  the  demand.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  the  present  year,  will  at  least  equal  that  of 
1846.  We  say,  but  reasonable,  in  view  of  the  low  price  of  cotton,  the  reduction 
in  the  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  and  the  healthful  tone  which  is  manifesting 
itself  in  the  English  money  market.  Added  to  this  there  appears  a  better  feeling 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  excited  by  some  of  the  causes  we  have  enumer- 
ated, combined  with  the  low  rate  of  interest  Of  the  wants  of  the  United  States, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  consumption  of  the  last  year's  crop  was  about 
428,000,  exclusive  of  what  was  manufactured  south  and  west  of  Virginia.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  then  that  this  estimate  is  too  large.  Of  the  remaining  ex- 
ports, we  remark  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  regard  the 
amount  as  exaggerated,  that  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  1846,  computing  the  bale  at  500  lbs.  weight,  there  was  exported  to  ports, 
other  than  Great  Britain  and  France  337,678  bales.  The  hypothesis  that  any 
reduction  of  the  stock  in  Great  Britain,  at  any  time  during  the  year,  would  be 
followed  by  an  inunediate  advance  in  prices,  is  not  without  its  claims  to  our 
consideration.  The  system  of  short  time,  adopted  by  the  manufacturers  as  the 
infallible  preventative  of  high  prices,  does  not  well  comport  with  an  opposite 
state  of  things,  hence  we  find  a  very  dififerent  feeling  prevails  during  low  prices^ 

This  point,  we  think,  we  have  established,  that  on  the  1st  Jancuiry,  1819,  the 
stock  of  cotton  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that  upon  present  rates  there  must  be 
an  advaace. 

In  a  review  of  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current  we  discover  a  decrease  in  the 
receipts  of  cotton  at  all  the  ports  of  75,005  bales,  as  compared  with  last  jrear,  a 
marked  falling  off  being  evident  in  the  receipts  at  Savannah  and  Charleston,  in 
the  one  place  of  79,371  bales  and  in  the  other  of  111,935  bales.  The  increase  in 
New  Orleans,  so  far,  has  been  something  over  100,000  bales,  and  in  Mobile 
26,302  bales. 

The  following  statements  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States  is  taken  from  a 
full  and  extended  supplement  attached  to  that  invaluable  work,  the  Bankers' 
Magajine  for  Janiuury,  1847: 
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BANKS  OP  UNITED  STATES. 


^'•t«t.  Population.   No.  of  Capiul.  CireuUlioa.  Specie. 

1H4U.        Biifikf. 

New  York,  Country,  \  2,429,000  144  19,356,000  19,270  000  2,533,000 

New  York  City,  -  -  J  25  24,003,000  ($,967,000  6,574  000 

Mass'osUs,  Country,  #  738,000  83  13,249,000  10,988.000  658,000 

Boston,  City, (  26  18,863,000  7,208000  3,286,000 

Penasylvama,C*nlry,  I  1,7^,000  ^4  7,866,000  6,400,000  1,800,000 

Philadelphia,  - .-  -  -  J  14  9,222,000  4,200,000  3,900,000 

Louisiana, 353,000  6  17,663,000  3,514,000  7-252,000 

South  Carolina. 596,000  14  11,431,000  2,442,000  681,000 

Virginia, 1,240,000  36  10,5«2.000  7,600,000  2  566,000 

Rhode  Island, V  109,000  62  11,023,000  2,842.000  325,000 

Ohio, 1,620,000  48  5,706,000  8,321,000  2,604,000 

Maryland,  Country,  I  470,000  12  1,927,000  ♦  • 

Baltimore, J  11  6,974,000  1,990,000  1,800,000 

Tennessee, 830,000  20  8.056,000  31000,000  • 

Connecticut, 310,000  33  8,705,000  4,437,000  462,000 

Kentucky, 780,000  16  7,020,000  5,710,000  2  600.000 

Georgia,    -  -  , 691,000  20  6,109,000  3,200,000  1,4481000 

New  Jersey, 373,000  25  3,672,000  2,400,000  600,000 

North  Carolina, 753,000  18  3.425,000  3,070,000  1,290,000 

Maine, 501,000  23  2,859,000  2,536,000  260,000 

Indiana, 686,000  13  2,087,000  3,500,000  1,003,000 

New  Hampshire, 285,000  20  1,800,000  4,512,000  144,000 

Alabama, 690,000  1  1,600,000  2,311,000  1,097,000 

Dclawaxe, 78,000  8  1,390,000  ♦  • 

District  of  Caiumbia,.  43,000  4  1,338,000  *  • 

Missouri, 384,000  6  1,201,000  1,920,000  1,554,000 

Vermont, 292,000  18  1,297,000  1,400,000  296,000 

Michigan, 212,000  3  660,000  ♦  ♦ 

Wisconsin, 31,000  1  222,000  •  ♦ 

^m^i^mi^mmm^^^^a^^  m^mmm^m  m^^^^^m^mmam^^^^^^t^^m  m^m^^^mm^^tm^^^mm^  ^mm^m^^^i^a^^K^^^i^m 

Total, 17,063,000    753    $208,226,000  $116,738,000     S44,733,000 

A  review  of  the  trade  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  for  the  year  ending  1st 
January,  1847,  we  are  compelled  to  defer,  together  with  much  interesting  and 
statistical  matter  upon  the  commerce  of  the  great  and  growing  West.  The 
trade  of  New  York  has  been  treated  so  fully  under  another  head  as  to  require 
no  further  notice. 

Hitherto  we  iiave  left  too  muq^  neglected  the  giant  advances  of  New  Orleans, 
the  emporium  of  the  boundless  wealth,  which  yearly  flows  fk'om  the  bosom  of  the 
fenile  .and  teeming  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.    With  the  important^  of  the 
measures. necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  her, 
her  citizens  are  becoming  every  day  more  deeply  impressed.    The  mighty  "Fa- 
ther of  Waters,"  as  if  not  unconscious  of  the  claims  of  this,  his  favorite  child, 
hourly  pays  a  tribute  to  her  power,  as  he  sweeps  majestically  on  his  course.  To 
New  Orleans  has  been  imputed  a  want  of  enterprise  and  an  absence  of  those  high 
requisites  which  constitute  the  greatness  of  all  large  commercial  cities.    This 
opinion  can  only  be  conceived  in  ignorance  and  persisted  in  from  prejudice.    In 
the  courtesy  which  characterises  man  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  man,  many 
of  her  elder  sisters  may  learn  a  pleasing  and  instructive  lesson.    Her  moral 
sundard  is  not  by  the  "  measure  of  a  chopene"  lower  than  those  of  her  prouder 
compeers.    In  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  whether  professional  or  commercial,  ability, 
energy  and  enterprise  are  found  to  characterise  her  citisens. 

The  repeated  failures  of  the  mail  early  in  the  month  caused  a  partial  suspen- 
sion of  business,  which  was  but  little  improved  until  the  receipt  of  the  Hiber- 
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nia's  advices  on  the  3d  inst.,  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  market,  and  sales  to 
the  extent  of  14,000  bales  cotton  were  made. 

The  improvement,  however,  which  was  felt  in  cotton  was  gradually  lost  in  the 
next  few  days,  though  in  sugars  a  slight  advance  was  realized.  On  the  l^h, 
rather  more  animation  was  apparent,  though  prices  remained  about  the  same. 
The  advices  by  the  Caledonia,  though  considered  unfavorable,  but  slightly 
effected  the  market .  Sales  to  the  extent  of  1 8,500  bales  were  made  for  the  three  days 
previous  to  the  19th.  For  the  three  following  days  no  important  changes  were 
evident.  The  anticipation  of  late  European  accounts  operated  unfavorably  upon 
the  market  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  and  business  was  otherwise  much  re- 
tarded by  the  continued  wet  weather.  No  important  changes  are  to  be  noticed 
in  prices  during  the  month  in  any  of  the  leading  staples. 

CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

SUUemefUof  Gold  and  Silver  imported  into  New  Orleans,  during  tkemonihs  of  Jitly, 

August  and  Ssptemher — the  Third  Quo/rter  oflQil, 

Date.           Where  Prom.                                                 i  Gold.    Silver. 

July  15— Tampico, 970 

*'    30— Liverpool,        (86 1-2  sovereigns)           -           -  418 

"    34—       Do.                   (£636  in  gold)     -           -           -  3,078 

Aug.  2— Havre, 11,943        2.27« 

"     3— Havana, 2,600 

"    19—      Do.       -           -           -           .           -           -  2,800 

«'   23— Campeachy, 1.500 

c-   25— Turks' Island, 8,162 

•'  30— Rio  Grande, 15,134 

"    31— Tampico, 1,340 

Sept.  4— Havana, 7,000 

13—      Do.    (14  3-8  Mexican  doubloons,)      -          -  230        2,000 

15— Tampico,        -           -           -       •    -           ...  1,466 

17— Havana, 27,808 

20—      Do. 6,300 


(4 
(( 
(( 
II 


Total  Gold  and  Silver,       -       -       -       -       $94,967 


S15,639    S79,348 


Note. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  advices  by  the  Cambria  have 
reached  us.  Their  commercial  character  is  txcceedingly.  important.  Cotton 
had  advanced  1-8^.  and  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  kingdom  greatly  improved. 
The  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  reduced  to  5  per 
cent,  while  private  Banks  were  offering  loans  at  4  to  4  t-2.  The  gold  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Bank  had  increased  to  twelve  and  a  half  millions — the  reserve  of 
notes  amounted  to  eight  millions.  In  Manchester,  the  state  of  trade  had  greatly 
improved,  and  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  for  China  and  India  is  said 
to  be  large  and  increasing.  Spinners  are,  consequently,  more  disposed  to  enlarge 
;;the  production.  From  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Clare  Sl  Son,  Brokers  of 
Liverpool,  we  gather  the  following  particulars  of  the  cotton  trade  to  3 1st  Dee., 
ultimo.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  117,363  bales  less  than  last  year, 
from  West  Indies  6,484  bales,  and  from  Egypt  40,000  bales.  It  is  greater  by 
93,019  from  the  Brazils,  and  126,809  bales  from  India;  making  in  the  aggregate 
13,919  bales  less  than  last  year.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  may  be  possible  we 
have  placed  our  estimates  of  imports  into  Great  Britain  finom  India,  for  the  present 
year,  at  too  low  a  figure.  By  the  next  steamer  we  will  doubtless  receive  the 
annual  statement  of  the  cotton  trade,  reported  as  being  out  when  the  Cambria 
left.  We  may  find  occasion  to  made  some  further  remarks  upon  this  imponant 
staple. — January  39. 
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ASUCUITUKE  1N9  HIXOFIGTUBES  SOUTH  INO  WEST. 

I. — ^TH£  CHfiROKEfi  B08E — AND  HEDGING  IN  THE  SOUTH. — (CoDCluded.) 

Its  BsAirry. — ^This  may  not,  by  many,  be  considered  an  object  of  very  great 
importance  in  a  hedging  plant,  still  it  has  its  claims  to  notice  and  its  ad\rantages. 
As  these  are  self-evident  to  those  with  whom  arguments  in  their  favor  would  luLve 
any  weight,  we  shall  not  offer  them,  but  pass  on  to  the  mere  utilitarian  advan- 
tages. The  j)lant  is,  beyond  question,  a  very  beautiful  one,  especially  when  in 
bloom,  when  it  forms  one  mass  of  snow-white  wreaths,  relieved  oy  the  rich,  dark 
green  of  the  leaves ;  and  hedges  of  it  may  be  still  further  improved,  as  a  means 
of  enriching  and  enlivening  the  landscape,  by  introducing  plants  of  the  stronger, 
fieer-growing  of  the  Noisettes  and  of  the  various  running  roses,  at  distances  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  the  hedge. 

For  STRENGTH,  a  well  kept  Cherokee  hedge,  of  strong  growth,  far  surpasses  any 
other  kind  of  live  fence ;  and  it  is  a  more  efficient  protection  to  crops  and  stock 
than  any  other  fence  known  to  us.  Unlike  other  hedges,  where  the  stoutness  of 
the  stems  of  those  plants  of  which  they  are  formed,  is  the  main  source  of  strength 
to  the  hedge,  this  one  is  so  bound  together  by  the  interlocking  of  the  long  shoots, 
which  have  been  laid  down  lengthwise  of  the  hedge,  at  different  periods  of  its 
growth,  as  to  be  utterly  impervious  to  any  animal.  We  have  seen  a  knowing^ 
old  bull,  lowering  his  nead,  and  closing  his  eyes  to  the  consequences,  force  his  way 
through  the  most  compact  hawthorn  hedges  of  England;  but  we  feel  confident 
that  a  well-grown  hedge  of  this  rose  would  turn  the  Buffalo.  In  a  ffeld  thus 
fenced,  sheep  are  perfectly  sate  from  dogs  or  wolves,  unless  these  enter  at  the 
gate ;  and  hogs  may  be  raised  even  close  by  such  a  neighbor  as  we  were  at  one 
time  iavored  with,  who  cursed  his  negroes  tor  "a  set  of  worthless,  sleepy-headed 
rascals,  who  could  not  pick  up  pork  enough  o'night,  in  such  a  neighborhood, 
without  compelling  him  to  buy  itr  The  negroes,  belonging  to  a  plantation  thus 
enclosed,  fina  it  difficult  to  ramble  much,  as  they  cannot  cross  these  nedges  without 
considerable  labor  and  some  risk. 

Permanency. — ^We  find  that  plants  and  hedges  now  exist  in  full  rigor  and 
thriftiness,  of  from  twenty  to  fifly  years  growth,  in  various  parts  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia  and  Mississippi.  No  instance  has  come  under  our  notice,  during 
very  extended  enquiries  and  not  a  little  personal  observation,  of  any  appearance 
of  a  want  of  permanency,  or  of  the  plant  dying  out  from  any  cause.  Unsightly 
gaps  and  defective  places  are  by  no  means  rare  in  even  a  majority  of  Cherokee 
hedges;  but  these  are  ascribable  solely  to  neglect  and  indifference.  One  half  the 
labor  and  care  bestowed  upon  an  equal  numher  of  cotton  plants,  would  keep  :he 
young  hedge  in  such  a  rigorous,  growing  condition  as  entir.'ly  to  prevent  gaps. 

In  FAciUTT  OP  PROPAGATION  AND  AFTER  CULTURE,  the  Chcrokcc  Rose  cquals 
com  or  cotton.    But  of  this,  anon. 

Of    its    FREEDOM   PROM  DISEASE   AND  FROM  INJURY  BY  STOCK   OR  INSECTS,    WC 

can  speak  positively  thus  far.  We  may  expect,  however,  that  as  the  plant  itself 
is  miutiplied,  its  insect  enemies  will  also  inevitably  increase — ^not  by  spontaneous 
gtneraiwn^  however,  but  by  a  natural  increase  from  a  natural  cause. 

No  degree  of  cold  experienced  in  South  Carolina  or  Mississippi  affects  this 
plant  injuriously.  The  winter  of  1834-'5  was  a  remarkably  severe  one  and  par- 
ticularly destructive  of  vegetable  life.  We  find  it  stated,  in  a  very  interesting 
retrospect  of  that  season,  as  experienced  at  Charleston,  in  the  8tn  vol.  of  So. 
Agriculturist,  that  during  *'the  end  of  Uie  year  1834,  the  temperature  was  mode- 
rate and  uniform,"  which  *'by  rousing  the  vegetable  world  from  its  torpor,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  devastation  and  havoc,  which  spread  far  and  wide."  This 
continued  with  no  very  important  change.  At  nine  aclock,  on  the  night  of  6th 
FebruaiT,  1835,  the  thermometer  stood  at  48  degrees.  At  a  more  more  advanced 
period  of  the  night  a  very  severe  change  took  place,  producing  showers  of  sleet 
which  fell  at  short  intervals.  "  The  succeeding  day  tne  weather  moderated,  and 
although  cool,  the  influence  of  a  brigh)  sun  rendered  the  temperature  agreable 
until  towards  evening,  when  old  Boreas  sent  forth  a  chilling  blast  from  the  North- 
east, approaching  to  a  pretty  severe  gale,  diminished  the  temperature  down  to  20 
decrees,  at  9  o'clock,  p.  m.  This  was  succeeded  by  Sunday,  the  8th."  It  was  the 
coldest  day  ever  experienced  in  South  Carolina,  so  fior  as  recorded.  "The  ther« 
mometer  stood,  after  sunrise,  5  degrees  above  Zero,  leaving  scarcely  any  doubt 
that  it  must  have  been  at  Zero  previous  to  daylight.    The  salt-water  in  the  docks 
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and  mill-pondB  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  was  firozen."  Green-houses  afforded 
no  protection  to  exotics.  Fig  trees,  myrtles,  oranges,  etc.,  etc.,  as  lar  South  as  St. 
Augustine,  were  cut  down  to  the  roots  and  man 7  utterly  destroyed.  We  presume 
it  was  at  this  time  that  M.  Noisette,  whose  resiclence  and  nursery  near  Charleston 
had  long  been  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  lost  his  magni&cent  collection  of  Car- 
hcllias,  the  growth  of  many  years— planted  and  nursed  by  Ms  own  hand — and 
unequalled  m  size  and  splendor.  The  old  gentleman,  in  the  morning,  gazed  upon 
tli'jm,  all  blasted  and  killed  to  the  ground;  and,  it  is  said,  re-entered  his  house 
without  uttering  a  word,  took  to  his  bed  and  in  a  few  days,  died ! 

The  Cherokee  Rose  was  not  afi'ected  by  this  sudden  and  severe  change.  It  'will 
even  thrive  as  far  North  as  Maryland.  The  late  Mr.  C.  £.  Rowand,  of  South 
Carolina,  aiming  at  a  great  public  good,  actually  distributed  some  hundreds  of 
jiarcelsof  cuttings  of  this  plant,  about  the  the  year  1820  to  ^23  to  an  equal  number 
of  his  fellow  farmers  in  the  Southern  States ;  at  the  same  time  publishing  in  the 
j\merican  Fanner  directions  for  its  cultivation,  etc.;  and  requesting,  as  a  very 
moderate  return  tor  so  much  trouble  and  expense,  that  the  recipients  would  report 
ttieir  suscess  or  failure,  through  that  ioumal.  Some  half  dozen  did  so !  Poor  en- 
couragement to  others  to  follow  the  liberal  example  of  Mr.  Rowand.  Through 
those  who  did  report— Am.  Farm.,  vo.  7— we  learn  that  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Tilghman, 
Plinlimman,  Talbot  county,  and  Edward  Stabler,  Jr.,  Harewood,  Montgomery 
county,  succeeded  in  growing  the  plants;  of  their  success  we  have  no  knowledge, 
atler  the  first  three  years.  We  are  thus  particular,  to  satisfy  enquiries  that  have 
been  made  of  us  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
learn  if  the  rose  still  flourishes  at  these  places. 

We  have  much  to  say  upon  its  adaptation  for  bedoino  purposes,  to  the  cli- 
mate AND  wants  op  the   SOUTH,  AND  TO  FARMS  CULTIVATED  BY  NEGROES.      FcnceS 

we  must  have.  Timber  is  becoming  scarce  everywhere ;  and  many  districts  are 
.so  completely  exhaust^  as  to  be,  measurably,  abandoned  from  an  actual  want  of 
fencing  material;  the  lands  being  too  much  worn,  under  the  same  wasteful  course 
which  destroyed  the  timber,  to  renay  any  outlay  for  enclosing.  Timber,  exposed 
to  the  weather,  decays  very  rapidly  in  our  climate ;  so  that  fences  of  that  material 
require  very  frequent  repairs  and  do  not  last  long.  The  tax  upon  the  labor  ol'  a 
plantation  is  enormous,  even  when  well  timbered;  and  still  more,  of  course, 
where  much  hauling  is  requisite.  Many  of  the  finest  plantations  on  the  lower 
Missii»sippi  have  no  fencing  timber,  and  cypress  pickets  have  to  be  purchased  for 
that  purpose.  Great  part  of  Texas  consists  of  prairie,  on  which  the  plant  wull 
grow  most  vigorouslv,  forming  an  impassable  fence  in  a  very  few  years :  and, 
with  the  China  tree  (melia  nzedarach^  from  its  hardiness,  rapidity  of  growth  and 
excellence  for  fuel  and  other  economic  purposes,  will  be  the  means,  we  confident- 
ly predict,  of  settling  up  millions  of  acres  of  that  fine  country  which  would, 
witnout  these,  remain  forever  uncultivated,  though  by  no  means  barren,  wastes. 
Add  to  these  the  Pise,  or  dry  clay  house,  and  all  the  objections  to  a  settlement  in 
that  magnificent  stock  country  are  done  away  with.  Give  Illinois  such  a  plant 
lor  hedging,  and  a  tree  equal  in  value,  rapid  growth  and  easy  cultivation,  and 
she  would  quickly  become  the  first  agricultural  State  of  the  Union.  As  it  is,  not- 
withstandiuj^  the  rigors  of  her  climate  and  great  dearth  of  timber,  she  makes 
lengthly  strides  towards  the  first  rank. 

The  advanta|^  of  a  proper  subdivision  of  plantations  by  permanent  enclos- 
ures, are  sufficiently  apparent.  They  are  Hie  very  foundation  of  all  improve- 
ment.  The  many  iine  tracks  of  hill-land,  in  these  Southern  States,  which  have 
had  the  cream  skimmed  from  them,  in  repeated  crops  of  cotton  and  corn,  without 
other  rotation  and  without  manure,  and  have  become  cut  up  by  gullies  and  stripped 
of  their  timber,  might  yet  be  reclaimed  for  other  and  highly  profitable  kinds  of 
farming  by  being  promptly  hedged  in  before  it  is  too  late.  They  might  then, 
should  the  owners  find  it  advisable  to  move  their  forces  on  to  newer  and  richer 
lands,  be  turned  into  sheep  farms  or  disposed  of  to  advantage  for  that  purpose. 
Without  fences  or  fencing  materials  they  are  worthier. 

Of  the  RAriDiTY  with  woich  a  perfect  and  substantial  fence  can  be  formed 
of  this  rose,  we  will  onl^  remark  that  if  properly  planted,  and  tended  with  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  care,  in  four  years  a  protecting  fence  may  be  dispensed  with ; 
and  six  yeans  growth  will  render  it  proof  against  the  most  breachy  stock. 

Havinf  thus  enumerated  the  most  prominent  and  valuable  qualities  of  this 
plant  for  nedgnng  purposes,  we  proceed  to  name  the  only  objections,  we  are  aware 
of,  to  its  emplojrment  in  that  way,  to  any  extent. 
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The  great  space  cx:cupied  by  an  unprcmed  Cherokee  hedge,  is  the  principal 
objection  made  to  it.  but  for  this  the  plant  should  not  be  blamed.  If  planted,  as 
it  always  should  be,  in  a  straight  line,  and  not  Ibllowing  the  zig-zag  of  the  rail  - 
fence,  it  can  readily  be  kept  within  a  reasonable  limit,  say  wirn  a  base  ot  from 
three  to  five  feeL  And  the  labor  requisite  to  keep  it  thus  within  proper  bounds, 
is  not  greater  than  is  needed  to  keep  up  a  rail  fence;  with  this  very  great  advan- 
tage, that  the  trimming  may  be  done  at  any  season  of  the  year  when  the  planter 
is  most  at  leisure ;  and  even  if  neglected  tor  years,  the  only  evil  arising  will  be 
the  temporary  loss  of  ground  occupied  by  the  encroachment.  The  harbor  afforded 
to  vermin,  snakes,  rats,  rabbits,  birds,  etc,  is,  in  fact,  a  serious  objection.  The 
difficulty  can  ke  greatly  lessened  by  trimming  and  keeping  clean ;  and  still  mora 
by  providing  for  the  negroes  a  few  small,  wire-haired  terriers,  in  place  of  the 
great,  worthless,  sheep-killing,  food-consuming  curs,  most  of  them  are  now  per- 
mitted to  have  about  their  houses. 

We  have  an  anxioas  doubt  to  express,  at  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  which 
we  name  wi^  much  hesitation  and  atter  long  and  serious  thought.  It  if,  that  the 
Cherokee  hedge  will  and  dees  afford  proteciioD  to  the  cotton  moth,  either  in  ics 
image  .or  cryudis  form,  in  one  and  most  probably  both  of  which  it  most  certainly 
hybem'ates.  We  throw  out  this  suggestion,  as  remarked,  hei«i(atingly ;  a^  it  may 
prove  that  we  are  altogether  mistakeu ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  many  may  be, 
thereby,  deterred  from  doing  tliat  w^hich  has  been  already  too  long  postponed.  It 
will  not  prevent  our  planting  some  miles  of  hedge,  this  winter. 

The  modb  op  planting  must  commonly  pursued,  has  been  to  make  holes  wi:h 
a  spade  or  other  implement,  under  the  rail  tience,  following  the  warvi,  and  insert- 
ing cuttings  quite  close  together,  say  every  three  to  six  inches.  By  this  method 
the  most  of  the  cuttings  take  root  and  grow,  being  kept  cool  and  moist  by  the 
lower  rail  of  the  fence.  Others,  also  following  the  worm  of  the  fence,  plant  a 
short  distance  from  it,  putting  the  cuttings  in  with  a  spade  or  grubbing-hoe.  Any 
plan  of  hedging  w^hich  occupies,  at  the  very  start,  a  space  of  five  feet  in  width,  is 
objectionable.  Still  more  so  is  the  crowding  together  so  many  cuttings,  by  which 
the  plants  are  weakened  at  the  first,  and  never  allerwards  acquire  strength,  evt  n 
if  tended,  to  form  a  substantial  fence.  The  impossibility  of  tending  the  young 
hedge  during  the  three  first  years  of  its  growth,  so  as  to  give  it  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  ground,  to  the  exclusion  of  briars,  vines  of  various  kinds,  cane,  China 
u-ees,  etc.,  by  which  so  many  of  those  now  growing  are  disfigured  and  injured,  is 
even  a  more  serious  objection  to  its  being  crowded  into  the  fence  comers. 

In  order  to  have  a  strong  and  regular  hedge,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  healthy, 
rigoroosplants.  These  cannot  be  produced  without  cultivation  and  ^foce  to  each 
plant.  With  the  Cherokee  Rose  this  is  especially  the  case,  as  stout  and  vigorous 
shoots  are  need«l  from  the  first,  that  the  oase  of  the  hedge  may  be  composed  of 
such.  If  consisting  of  shoots,  the  delicate  growth  of  crowded  plants,  these*  are 
quickly  choked  out  by  those  stronger  shoots,  which  those  plants  that  ultimately 
take  the  lead  throw  out,  leaving  the  bottom  and  middle  ot  the  hedge  a  mass  of 
dead  spray. 

The  method  of  forming  hedges  of  the  Cherokee  Rose,  which  we  recommend  as 
the  true  one,  suggested  by  theory ^  thoroughly  tested  in  practice  and  now  ofi!ered  as 
the  result  of  experience,  is  this:-— Upon  a  hill-plantation,  already  under  fence, 
remove  the  fence;  grub  out  every  bush,  briar,  cane,  etc.,  and  cut  dmon  the  large 
trees  that  will  in  any  way  shade  orafi*ect  the  hedge-row;  upon  the  poorer  portions 
apply  a  dressing  of  any  manure  that  may  be  at  hand ;  break  up  the  ground  with 
a  good  two-horse  plow,  bedding  it,  to  the  width  of  twenty  feet,  or  as  wide  as  prac- 
ticable; run  a  heavy  harrow  two  or  three  times  along  the  bed  thus  formed,  and 
it  is  ready  for  resetting  the  fence — which  do  to  one  side,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
yotmg  hedge  being  tended  with  plow  and  cultivator.  If  the  hedge-row  embraces 
any  new  land,  it  is  best  to  rake  or  bum  ofif  the  leaves  and  twigs,  or  plow  deep 
enough  to  mix  sufficient  earth  with  the  light,  leal'y  matter  on  the  surface,  to 
counteract  its  chaffiness.  Where  it  crosses  an^  low,  wet  spots,  throw  up  a  bank 
with  the  spade,  leaving  a  ditch  on  the  lower  side  sufficient  to  drain  the  bank  to 
the  depth  of  firom  three  to  four  feet  Let  all  this  be  done  as  early  in  the  fall  as 
practicable. 

If  intended  to  enclose  woodland,  to  remain  as  such,  a  space  of  ai  least  sixty 
feet  must  be  cleared  for  the  hedge-row,  as  this  plant  will  bear  no  shade.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  fence  it  in  from  stock  roaming  at  larse,  as  thev  rarely  injure  it.  A 
range  of  ■poles,  raised  two  or  three  feet  upon  forks,  immediately  over  the  plant, 
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River-bottom  lands  must  be  drained  to  grow  good  hedges.  The  bank  of  any 
ditch  that  drains  the  land  to  the  depth  of  three  leet,  the  contents  of  which  form 
the  bank  will  answer  well.  Occasional  Hooding  of  two  or  three  days  duration 
we  have  never  found  injurious.  Standing- water,  however,  would  inevitably  des- 
troy the  plant. 

Praibic-land  must  be  broken  up  during  the  previous  May  or  Jun«,  to  the  width 
of  tliiny  or  more  ieet  \  then  bed  up  in  the  fall,  as  above  directed,  preparatory  to 
planting. 

At  any  time,  when  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  admit,  from  the  first  of  No> 
rember  until  the  first  of  March,  but  the  earlier  the  better,  plant  the  cuttings. 
These  are  to  consist  of  pieces,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  of  stron^shoats 
of  the  previous  summer's  growth,  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  or  a  pair  of  those  stout 
shears,  made  on  purpose  for  rose  pruning  and  which  make  a  draw  cut — not 
chopped  into  lengths  with  a  hatchet.  This  may  be  done  during  wet  weather, 
assorting  the  cuttings  with  the  tops  all  one  way  and  burying  them  half  their 
length  in  moist  ground  until  wanted ;  but  it  is  better  to  set  them  out  as  they  are 
cut  from  the  plants.  If  the  cuttings  are  to  be  transported  to  a  distance,  they  may 
be  packed  closely  in  a  box  or  barrel  with  alternate  layers  of  moss  from  old  logs, 
made  moist  but  not  wet. 

After  staking  out  or  marking  with  a  line  or  otherwise,  the  intended  line  o^ 
hedge,  trundle  along  it  a  wheel  made  of  two  inch  plank,  three  feet  in  circum- 
ference, in  the  edge  of  which  is  inserted  a  stout  peg,  which  of  course  will  make 
a  hole  every  three  feet.  Let  any  requisite  number  of  hands,  with  spades,  dig 
small  trenches  at  each  of  the  peg-marks,  say  fifteen  inches  long  (across  the  hedge- 
row) ten  inches  wide  and  tun  deep.  One  steady  hand  follows  with  a  basket  of 
cultmgs,  and  inserts  three  in  each  trench,  at  least  two-thirds  cf  their  length  in  the 
ground,  drawing  in  some  of  the  loose  dirt  with  his  foot  and  pressing  it  fi/mUif  to 
tJie  base  of  the  cuttings.  If  the  soil  is  good,  the  trenches  may  then  be  filled  up, 
by  other  hands  following  with  hoes,  and  pressed  down  lightly  with  the  foot ;  but 
it  poor  or  thin,  let  the  trenches,  by  all  means,  be  filled  up  with  rich  compost,  or 
cow-pen  manuie,  from  a  cart  which  should  follow  the  one  who  plants. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  mode  of  planting  that  it  entails  considerable  labor 
and  some  care ;  and  that  the  distance  oetween  the  cuttings  is  too  great  When 
tiie  object  to  be  attained  is  considered — that  of  forming  a  permanent  and  cheap 
fence,  and  within  as  short  a  period  as  possible — the  care  and  labor  requisite  do 
not  deserve  a  thought.  If  true  in  any  instance,,  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  ail, 
is  worth  doing  weU^  it  is  assuredly  true  in  this.  The  writer  planted  in  this  man- 
ner, filling  every  trench  w^ith  compost,  at  the  rate  of  fuUy  one-thii^  of  a  mile  per 
day,  with  five  ordinary  hands  and  one  carL  The  land  was  very  poor,  yet  the 
result  is  a  most  promising  young  hedge,  without  a  gap  in  the  whole.  The  in- 
cr(;ased  distance  between  the  plants  is  indispensible  to  a  vigorous,  hardy  growth  \ 
not  a  tithe  of  the  cuttings  are  needed ;  the  work  can  be  done  in  a  mndi  more 
perfect  manner ;  and  the  after  tending  is  materially  lessened  and  facilitated. 

Immediately  after  working  over  the  com  the  first  time,  throw  a  light  farrow 
to  the  young  rose  plants,  moulding  with  the  hoe  and  carefully  cutting  out  or 
covering  every  weed  and  sprig  of  grass.  At  the  next  tending,  which  should  not 
be  delayed  Tong  enough  to  permit  any  i)art  of  the  hedge-row  to  become  foul,  draw 
out  the  extra  plants  in  each  trench,  leaving  only  one,  and  taking  care  not  to  loosen 
the  earth  round  the  roots  of  that  one  in  pulling  out  the  others.  The  cultivator 
used  twice  and  the  hoes  once,  after  this,  will  suffice.  ^ 

At  some  time  during  the  following  fall  or  winter,  let  a  careful  hand  cut  off, 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  pair  of  rose-shears,  every  sprout  or  shoot,  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  ground.  Early  in  the  spring  bed  to  the  plants  with  a  good  turning  plow, 
to  the  width  of  four  feet  on  each  side,  j>reviously  top-dressing  the  poor  spots 
with  any  convenient  manure.  Once  dunng  the  summer  let  the  hands  lay  up  the 
shoots,  which  will  be  numerous  and  strong,  lengthwise  of  the  hedge,  using  light 
forks,  and  pressing  the  ^oots  down.  This  must  be  done  asain  in  the  fall  or  win- 
ter ;  when  the  ground  on  each  side  should  be  again  plowea.  After  which  no  fur- 
ther tending  will  be  requisite,  other  than  to  Qhop  oown  weeds  and  briars  twice 
during  the  summer,  laying  up  the  shoots  snug  by,  as  before,  until  the  hedge  has 
height  and  width  of  base  sufficient.  To  this  it  must  be  limited  by  the  use  of 
light  bill-hooks,  with  long  handles,  each  winter. 

We  have  had  satisfactory  assurance  that  stronger  and  more  vigorous  plants  are 
produced  from  seed  than  from  cuttings;  and  that  the  seeds  vegetate  rapidly  undar 
proper  management.    Seed  ii  produced  abondaittly ;  it  cut  be  eftiuy  ^?fr^fiiH 
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• 
x&d  tnmsported  to  any  part  of  the  country;  and  it  can  be  sowed  in  less  time  than 
cnttings  can  be  properly  planted ;  requiring,  however,  much  more  care  in  the 
after  tending  during  the  first  year.  Except  in  the  facility  of  transportation  to  a 
distance,  not  much  is  gained  by  the  use  of  seed  instead  of  cuttings.  The  Kips 
must  be  gathered  during  November,  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  their  bulk  of 
sand  or  mellow  earth,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  damp  cellar  or  pit  until  the  beginning 
of  February,  when  they  must  be  picked  or  sifted  out,  and  rubbed  to  pieces,  so  as 
to  separate  Uie  seeds  from  the  husk.  The  nt>und  having  been  prepared  as  for 
planting  cnttings,  half  a  dozen  seeds  may  be  m-opped  at  the  distance  recommended 
and  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  loose  soil,  tte  dropper  then  pressing  the  spot 
Kghtly  with  his  foot.  They  will  soon  sprout  and  grow,  and  must  be  Uien  kept 
completely  clear  of  weed*— needling  roses  will  bear  no  shade  of  that  kind.  The 
surplus  plants  had  better  be  pulled  up,  leaving  only  two  or  three  in  a  place ;  one 
only  being  left,  the  next  spring,  to  form  the  hedge. 

Unless  where  their  scarcity  may  render  it  an  object,  it  is  better  not  to  transplant 
cither  from  seeds  orcuttlngSL  Nothing  is,  otherwise,  gained  by  it,  and  the  labor 
is  much  greater  than  in  planting  cuttings.  Layers  make  strong  plants,  but  we 
do  not  use  them,  for  the  reason  given  above. 

We  will  close  by  remarking  tnat  the  cutting  and  seeds  of  the  Cherokee  Rose 
may  be  obtained  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans, 
Natchess,  Bayou  Sara,  Baton  Rouge  and  many  other  points  on  the  Mississippi ; 
and  of  Chaneston,  S.  C,  Sayannah,  Gea,  Mobile,  Ala.,  etc,  etc,  they  can  be 
TO'ocnred,  we  presume,  without  die  slightest  difficult  and  at  but  trilling  expense. 
TO  those  subscribers  to  the  Review  who  may  not  be  able,  otherwise,  to  procure  them 
and  especially  to  re^dents  of  the  prairies  of  Texas,  we  will  widi  Measure  forward 
cuftings  or  seeds,  being  put  to  no  expense  in  the  matter.  T.  A. 


IL— PRODVCr  OP  RUM  ON   SUGAR  ESTATES. 

We  find  the  following  in  a  laie  number  of  Simmonds'  Colonial  Magazine, 
published  in  London.  It  is  richly  worth  the  attention  of  our  planters,  and  we 
would  suggest  a  careful  perusal.  The  day  may  come  when  the  monopoly  of  the 
West  Indies  in  this  particular  will  be  disturbed  materially  by  our  competition. 

Tne  Manupacturb  op  Rum,  it  may  be  premised,  consists  of  two  distinct  chem> 
ical  operations,  viz :  —  1st,  the  preparation  of  the  wash  or  liquor  for  distillation, 
and  the  distillation  itself:  with  the  first  of  these  processes  only  at  present  we  have 
to  deaL  The  2d,  from  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  con^ 
struction  of  the  stills,  may,  with  propriety,  be  denominated  more  a  mechanical 
than  a  chemical  operation,  and  requires  neither  science  nor  ingenuity  for  its 
accomplishment. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  for  the  sake  of  illustration  and  breviQTf  fet  me  explain 
in  language  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  ail,  the  terms  in  general  use  in  our  liquor 
lofts  and  distilleries. 

A  can  of  rum  means       ...' 5  gallons. 

A  pail  of  sweets 6    ditto. 

A  gallon  of  sweets  is  a  gallon  of  molasses,  or  5  gallons  of  skimmings ;  in 
spealong  of  a  gallon  of  rum  it  is  understood  proof  25^ 

The  great  object  to  be  obtained  in  all  still  houses  is  to  convert  every  gallon  of 
sweets  used  in  the  process  into  a  gallon  of  rum,  p£  25,  or  of  the  strength  that  will 
just  sink  a  drop  of  olive  oil,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  I  speak  in  general  terms 
for  our  climate  without  alluding  to  the  difiference  of  apparent  strength  caused  by 
a  difference  of  temperature:  that  fact,  although  worth  Knowing,  Is  more  a  matter 
for  consideration  to  those  wtio  may  be  induced  to  try  chemical  experiments  than 
for  the  every  day  operations  of  a  distillery  in  these  islands. 

Two  large  receivers  are  necessary  on  an  estate  making  100  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  and  converting  the  whole  of  the  sweets  derived  from  that  sugar  into  rum, 
for  the  skimmings  of  one  day  ought  not  to  be  used,  till  an  active  fermentation  ha<) 
taken  place  in  the  receiver  containing  the  first  day's  accumulation. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  before  carrying  the  skimmings  into  the  liquor  vats  as  lo 
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remove  from  their  surface  the  grosser  part,  which  may  be  advantageously  used  in 
feeding  stock.    I  would  then  give  each  vat  at  least  six  pails  per  cent,  of  skim- 
mings, and  fill  it  np  with  <n>ld  water  till  within  ten  inches  of  the  top.    (I  say  cold 
water,  for  I  do  not  approve  of  the  swett  water  flrom  the  coppers  being  used  till 
perfectly  cold,  as  it  is  sure  to  produce  a  tendency  to  the  acetous  fermentation.-^ 
The  use  of  lees  seems,  of  late  years,  to  have  gone  completely  out  of  fashion,  ana 
I  think  the  quality  of  the  rum  is  improved ;  but,  lormerly,  the  lees  of  the  previous 
day's  distillation  formed  a  large  proponion  of  the  setting,  and,  I  liave  no  doubt, 
advantageously,  if  used  wiiK  discieiion,  as  it  contains  in  most  cases  a  quantity 
of  unfermentc'J  sweeus,  and  alM)  the  principle  of  active  fermentation  in  itself,  if« 
not  too  ollen  ui*ed.    Havin;?  given  each  vat  its  due  proportion  of  skimmings  and 
water,  cover  them  carefully  up  wiiU  covers  made  ol  board  in  pielcrence  to  ross^- 
seans  or  cane  tops,  fur  the  purpo>e  of  confiniD^  as  much  as  posMible  the  carbonic 
acid  sas,  it  being  also  an  active  eiernent  in  promoting  fenHentation.    Next  mom^ 
Ing  tAe  vats  must  be  all  earcfuUy  skimmed,  and,  if  a  brisk  fermentation  hcis 
eommenced.  whfch>wil}  naturally  be  the  ca>e,  they  will  be  inafitntate  to  receive 
their  first  charge  of  5  per  ccnt.'of  metesses,  alter  which  the  contents  must  be 
Well  stirred  an<l  mixed  together  from  the  bottom.    On  the  third  morning,  having 
gone  through  the  same  process  of  skimmiiigi  finihh  charging  by  giving  your 
Snicnded  proportion  of  sweets,  whioh,  in  thearst  round  of  the  liquor  lofl,  ought 
not  to  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  the  vat.    Some  distillers  never  exceed 
this  proportion  during  the  whole  crop,  but  I  could  never  ascertain  the  reason,  nor 
was  I  ever  mdue^  to  fbttow  implicitly  this  limit    I  was  always  guided  by  the 
return,  and  I  could  see  no  iu-st  cause,  if  I  got  a  gaHon  of  rum  lor  a  gallon  of 
su'cets  used,  to  limii  myself  to  such  proportion ;  and,  in  cOiuiequence,  in  the 
middle  of  crop,  I  have  u^ed  18  or  19  per  cent,  of  sweets  with  advantage  as  to  the 
quantity  and  strength  of  the  rum.  bei^ides  a  saving  of  fuel,  time,  and  wear  and 
tear  of  the  still. 

When  il  is  desirable  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  niolasses  into  rum,  I  would 
recommend  the  following  method  of  mak^g  a  mixture  of  the  same  value  as 
skimmfogs;  put  10* pails  of  skimmings,  Snails  of  molasses,  5  pails  of  lees  per- 
fectly cold,  for  every  hundred  gallons  of  the  contents  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
mixture  is  made,  aad  fill  up  with  water;  allow  it  to  ferment  and  use  it  as  skim-  • 
mings.  This  method,  when  the  nolasses  is  accusmtftjliaff,  will  be  foi^^d  useful, 
and  enable  you  to  finish  the  rum  crop  as  soon  as  the  boiling  is  done,  which  is  of 
^eat  importance,  as  a  proportion  ol  skimmings  in  the  liquor  will  insure  better 
fermentation,  and,  consequently,  a  better  return  of  rum  than  when  thto  liquor  is  • 
•ntirely  made  up  from  molasses  as  sweets,  and  mixed  with  lees  and  water.  After 
ihe  lastcbai^ge  ol  moIas.se.s,  fill  up  all  the  vats  wjdi  water,  addsldm  and  mix  each^ 
daily  for  five  or  six  days.  After  the  fourth  or  filth  day's  fermentation,  the  liquor 
in  the  vats,  which  had  been  in  great  conmiotion,  will  gradually  subside  till  the 
eighth "crnif nth,  when  it  will  have  entirely  ceased  to  ferment,  and  be  nearly  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air^  and  only  a  few  bubbl^  be  obser\'ed  occa- 
sionally rising  to  the  surface. 

It  is  now  fit  for  the  still,  and  the  sooner  it  is  distilled  the  better.  Draw  out  the 
plug'ih  thee  bottom  of  the  vat  very  quietly  (the  head  of  which  ought  to  be  immers- 
ed a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  to  prevent  theacscumulalion  of  acidity 
round  it,)  disturbin;^  as  little  as  possible  the  wash,  till  nearly  empty,  and  as  soon 
as  it  has  becotne  thick  and  muddy,  replace  the  plpg,  without  allowing  the  sedi- 
n%nt  to' enter  the  still,  for  that  proportion  contains  no  alcohol,  and  is  a  mere  cajnit 
ffmrtfimn,  and  only  tends  to  burn  tb«r  bottom  of  the  still,  imparting  to  the  spirits 
that  disagreeable  flavour,  knoi^n  by  the  appellation  of  "  still-bumt ''  rum ;  their 
wash  OCR  the  vats  with  a  pail  or  two  of  hot  lees,  and  they  will  be  in  a  fit  state  to* 
be  proceeded  with  as  hticfct. 

(ireat  care  must  be  taken  ta  prevent  the  wash  changing  from  the  vinous  to  the 
acetous  fermentation,  for  in  this  climate  they  follow  one  another  in  quick  sue* 
cession ;  in  tact,  I  have  known  many  instances  where  they  were  both  going  on 
at  the  same  time  f  hi  thstt  case  no  time  ought  to  be  tost  in  distillinfi"  the  liquor, 
taking  care  not  to  use  the  lees  in  any  subsequent  setting:  the  rat  ought  then  to  be 
well  washed  out  with  boiling  water  and  coated  with  thick  temper-lime  water  ^ 
this  was  more  necessary  formerl^r,  when  the  lees  formed  a  proportion  of  the  next 
operation ;  it  is  still  very  requisite,  as  the  innumerable  flies  which  accumulate 
round  a  bad  vat  will  communicate  the  taint  io  the  others.  Should  the  tiquor  loft, 
b}'  any  unaccountable  nveans,  get  into-bad  condition,  and  the  wash  show  a  tendency 
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to  ran  into  the  acetous  fermentation,  I  would  recommend  the  plentiful  u^  of  the 
milk  of  lime  to  whitewash  the  vats  as  soon  as  empty,  and  also  if  thought  nece^- 
saiy  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage. 

The  universal  complaint,  and  the  reason  given  for  a  failure  in  the  returns  from 
the  liquor  is,  that  the  still-houses  where  the  fermentation  goes  on,  are  too  cM,  and 
you  will  fina  every  door  and  window  shut  to  keep  the  toil  hot ;  while  the  con- 
trary, without  excei>tion,  is  the  true  cause.  In  such  cases  I  have  insisted  upon  a 
free  admission  of  air,  and  the  consequences  have  been  universally  what  I  ex- 
piected— -better  returns. 

Every  one  engaged  in  a  distillery  ought  to  know,  that  between  68  and  77  deg. 
of  Fahirenheit's  thermometer,  is  the  temperature  best  calculated  for  promoting 
the  vinous  fermentation,  and  there  are  none  of  our  lic^uor  lofts  or  distiUeries 
which  do  not  exceed  that  extreme  by  many  degrees;  but  it  is  the  variation  of  tem- 
perature between  the  excessive  noon-day  heat,  under  a  tiled  roof,  and  the  chill  at 
night,  that  causes  the  mischief  complained  of,  and  not  the  cold;  and  our  en- 
deavors ought  to  be  to  assimilate  the  temperature  as  nearlv  as  possible,  by  admit- 
ting the  ct)ol  air  during  the  day,  and  excluding  it  at  night.  I  shall  now  add  a 
tame  of  th^  proofs  of  spirits,  ctnresponding  with  the  glass  beads  commonly  in 
use,  which  will  be  found  useful  in  estimating  the  number  of  gallons  actually 
made,  when  reduced  to  the  strength  of  proof  spirits :  — 

Bead  markedr  17  indicates  41  per  cent,  over-proof. 
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III.--'-£AST  ISVlk  RtCE. 

The  foUowing'wfll  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  who  are  at  all  concerned  in 
tER»e  staple  products  of  the  Indies  which  Vie  with  those  of  our  own  country. 
We  have  shown  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Review,  the  progress  which  India 
ftas  made  in  sugar  and  in  coitton-^tha  results  in  rice  are  equally  important.  We 
extract  from  the  paper  of  G^.  W.  Johnson,  pubfished  in  London,  Colonial  Ma- 
gazine, No.  13,  p.  15,  and  sHaU  continue  t&e  subject  in  succeeding  numbers  of  the 
fteview.  ^ 

Rice. — Oryza  5afet?«.— Dr.  Roxburgh  considers  that  the  wild  rfce,  known  as 
Nivari  in  Sanscrit,  as  Sevoaree  in  Telinga,  and  as  Aruz  in  Arabic,  is  the  parent 
from  whence  has  sprung  all  the  cultivated  Varieties,  of  which  he  says  4(i  or  50 
are  known,  but  Baboo  Rnadakant  Deb  enumer^Ctes  120. — (Trans.  Agri-Hort.  Soc. 
fi.  235,  &c. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  all  permanent  distinct  varieties :  many 
of  them  are  doubtless  the  same  varietur  which  is  mentioned  in  the  list  by  other 
names ;  and  others  are  similarly  mentioned  by  several  titles,  though  only  casual- 
ly altered  in  appearance  or  quality  by  being  grown  on  dinerent  soils  or,  at  dif- 
ferent seasons.  Whether  grown  in  a  cold  or  tropical  latitude  must  effect  a  great 
change  in  the  appearence  of  a  variety  gradually  introduced  from  one  climate  to 
the  other.  This  must  occur  to  a  greater  extent  with  rice,  perhaps,  than  with  any 
other  cultivated  crop.  Thus  we  see  it  ffrowin^  in  the  jplains  of  the  most  equa- 
torial districts  of  Hmdoetan;  and  we  find  it  m  the  lomr  mountains  of  Joomla, 
towards  Uie  Himalaya,  in  Nepaul,  where  it  sustains,  without  suffering,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  frost  and  snow.  Dr.  Wallich  says :  "  It  was  sent  to  England  about 
the  year  1890;  it  vegetated  there  most  vigorously,  but  was  sown  too  late  to  per- 
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mit  its  ripening  its  produce.*  Still  fltrther  north,  and  at  a  greater  elevation,  it 
yet  continues  Iruittul.  A  kind  of  rice  is  grown  on  the  terraces  cut  into  the  sides 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains.t  In  the  interior  ol'  these  mountains,  barley  is  not 
sown  until  May  or  June,  and  reaped  in  August  or  September;  while  on  the  ex- 
terior ranges,  the  har\'est  is  gathering  in,  at  the  very  time  the  seed  is  sowing  in 
the  interior,  or  at  greater  elevations.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  rice  is  sown  in 
places  within  the  influence  of  the  rainy  season,  which  extends  from  about  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  September.  In  some  places  rice  is  irrigated,  and 
in  others  it  is  not  \  but  rain  falls  very  frequently,  and  the  air  is  always  in  a  moist 
state  from  being  charged  with  moisture  from  the  heated  valleys,  and  depositing  it 
on  Uie  mountains,  when  it  reaches  an  elevation  where  it  becomes  cooled  below 
the  point  of  saturation. 

&nl. — Rice  delights  in  a  fertile  soil ;  some  varieties  require  the  soil  to  be  con- 
standy  flooded,  and  then  it  ought  to  be  silicious ;  others  require  upland  aluminous 
land,  but  in  either  case  it  must  contain  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  decompos- 
ing animal  as  well  as  vegetable  matter;  and,  whatever  ma^  be  the  mode  of 
sowing  or  planting  adopted,  the  soil  cannot  be  reduced  previously  to  too  tee  a 
tilth. 

Manures. — ^The  small  quantity  of  dimg  applied  by  the  native  cultivators  to  this 
crop  will  be  noticed  incidentally  when  considering  the  modes  of  its  insertion.  No 
doubt  can  be  justifiably  entertained  as  to  this  niggardness  being  injurious,  and  that 
a  much  larger  increase  of  grain  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  more  liberal  ap- 
plication of  such  decomposing  oi^anic  matter. 

To  the  upland  dry  land  crops  I  would  recommend  the  application  of  common 
salt,  in  small  (quantities.  One  variety  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  peninsular 
India,  and  noticed  in  the  preceding  list  under  its  Mala^  name,  Cutande%t  will  not 
thrive  in  a  soil  where  salt  is  not  present.  Four  or  five  bushels  per  acre  is  pro- 
bably a  prop(»rtion  that  will  be  found  highly  beneficial. 

sSvfir^j  4*c. — Throughout  India  the  three  following  modes  of  sowing  rice  are 
practised: — 1.  The  seed  is  sown  dry  in  the  fields,  where  the  plants  are  to  grow  to 
maturity.  At  Seringapatam  it  is  called  the  Bora  hUia^  or  Pun^if  in  MaJabar, 
Podi-^ctAa,  2.  The  seed  is  made  to  germinate  before  it  is  sown ;  this  is  Imown 
at  Seringapatam  as  the  Mola  btUta,  in  Malabar,  as  Cketn-wetha.  3.  The  seed  is 
sown  thickly  in  a  seed-bed,  and  the  plants  when  a  foot  hieh  are  transplanted  into 
the  fields,  where  they  are  to  remain  until  harvest ;  at  Senngapatam  this  is  call^ 
naM,  in  Malabar,  nearra.^ 

The  cultivation  differing  in  each  of  these  modes,  it  will  be  most  intelligible  to 
consider  them  separately. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  there  are  two  distinct  crops  of  rice  usually  raised 
annually ;  one  being  sewn  iust  previously  to  the  rains,  and  the  other  during  the 
dry  weather.  In  Mysore,  the  first  is  known  as  the  Hainu  crop,  and  the  second  as 
the  Cam  crop;  by  which  names,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  distinguish  them. 

The  Cam  crops  in  M^'sore,  according  to  the  time  of  sowing,  are  known  by 
three  names.  If  the  seed  is  sown  at  the  most  favorable  season,  it  is  called  Cumbu 
Cam ;  but  if,  from  want  of  power  in  laborers  or  cattle,  some  is  too  early  and 
«ome  too  late,  the  first  is  called  7\tla  Caru,  and  the  second  Afyska  Caru.  These 
variations  cause  a  deficiency  of  from  30  to  50  per  com.  in  the  crop.  The  produce 
uf  the  Hainu  and  Cuwha  Cant  crops  is  nearly  the  same. 

Dry  Seed  Soteing. — ^For  the  Hainu  crop  this  is  regulated  by  the  time  of  the 
yetting  in  of  the  rains.  In  Mysore,  three  days  previously  to  tne  first  sowing, 
nhovtt  the  middle  of  Februarv,  the  soil  is  softened  by  being  watered.  It  it  then 
plowed  twice  a  month  until  the  end  of  May.  AAer  the  founh  plowing,  manure, 
obtained  cither  from  the  cow-house  or  city,  is  put  on.  Afler  the  fiAh  plowing,  if 
rain  does  not  fall,  the  field  must  be  watered,  and  three  days  subsequently  the  seed 
is  sown  broad-cast,  and  covered  by  the  sixth  plowing.  Any  rain  fhlling  during 
the  thirty  days  immediately  succeeding  the  sowing,  is  allowed  to  run  ofif  through 

♦  Trans.  Agri-Hort  Soc.  of  India,  vol.iii.  p.  89. 

t  This  variety  yields  a  larger  proponion  of  pnre  farina  and  starch  than  the 
varieties  grown  In  the  plains,  ana  altogether  appears  to  be  a  more  nourishing 
article  of  food,  and,  therefore,  deserving  of  consideration.  It  is  reaped  in  the 
beginning  of  November. 

t  Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mysore,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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an  opening  in  the  enclosing  bank.  If  much  rain  fails  at  this  time,  the  crop  is 
considerably  injured.  If  no  rains  have  occurred  during  those  thirty  daySy  the 
field  is  kept  constantly  inundated  until  the  crop  is  ripe ;  but  if  there  have  been 
occasional  showers,  the  inundation  is  not  commence  until  the  forty-fifth  day. 

[to  be  continued.] 


IV. — TEXAS  SUGAR. 

Tb£  annexed  letter,  from  a  gentleman  in  Texas,  we  insert  in  fairness.  The 
whole  truth  should  be  known  in  every  matter.  If  Judge  Rost  has  been  led  into 
error,  he  will  be  happy  to  have  it  corrected.  Will  our  friend,  therefore,  favor  us 
with  the  proposed  paper,  for  which  a  space  in  the  Review  is  reserved. 

Galveston,  January  10, 1848. 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq., 

In  reading  the  last  number  of  the  Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West, 
wherein  the  manufacture,  machinery  and  introduction  of  sugar  are  largely  com- 
mented upon,  I  was  inclined  to  beiievc,  and  find  my  opinion  stronely  supported  by 
some  of  our  oldest  settlers  on  this  island  and  in  its  neighborhood,  that  the  refer- 
ences to  Texas,  which  are  on  the  434th  page,  are  greatly  erroneous  and,  as  I  may 
say,  totally  incorrect. 

I  would  have  sent  yon  an  article  in  answer  to  some  of  the  remarks  about 
Texas,  by  this  opportunity,  but,  wishing  to  know  whether  an  article,  differing 
so  widely  with  the  facts  set  forth  hj  Judffe  P.  A.  Rost,  would  find  a  place  in  your 
paper,  I  deferred  doing  so,  until  being  advlBed  by  you. 

The  individual  named,  and  upon  whose  information  the  article  has  undoubt- 
edly been  written,  appears  to  be  imknown  to  every  old  settler,  and  I  liave  found 
it  yet  impossible,  though  I  have  tried  hard,  to  find  out  a  ]^erson  who  may  know 
such  an  individual ;  but  all  my  exertions  Have  been  in  vam. 

Those  persons  wno  have  tried  the  cultivation  of  suear  in  this  neighborhood, 
have,  up  to  now,  found  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  sou,  etc. 


V.  —  PRODUCTION  OP  SUGAR  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

RoBERTViLLE,  Bcaufort  District,  S.  C,  16th  December,  1847. 

J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  Efl4.: 

Throughout  St.  Peter's  parish  and  the  upper  part  of  St  Luke's  and  Prince 
William's,  almost  every  planter  cultivates  a  patch  of  from  one-fourth  to  one  or 
two  acres  of  the  cane,  but  comparatively  few  are  prepared  to  manufacture  it.  In 
the  parts  of  the  dbtrict  mentioned,  there  is  scarcely  a  log  cabin  to  be  found,  even 
on  our  poorest  soil,  wherc  there  is  not  attached  to  it  a  small  patch,  well  manured, 
on  which  they  very  successfully  cultivate  a  sufficiency  of  cane  to  furnish  their 
families  bountifully  with  syrup,  and  many  of  them  with  their  years'  supplv  of 
sugar.  Such  of  them  as  are  preparcd  for  manufacturing,  grind  and  boil  for  tneir 
neighbors,  retaining  one-third  for  toll.  The  yield  of  sugar  to  the  acrc,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  has  not  been  less,  upon  an  average,  than  1000  to  1200  lbs.  of 
excellent  quality,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  syrup.  I  have  heard  of  six 
barrcls  made  to  the  acre,  say  1500  to  1800  lbs.  It  is  ascertained  that  stable 
manure  produces  the  best  sugar  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In  one  instance,  I 
have  been  informed,  that  the  land  cultivated  had  been  too  hi^kly  manured^  by  cow- 
penning  thereon,  to  produce  sugar:  the  care  grow  very  luxuriantly  and  ma^e 
excellent  syrup :  but  from  some  cause,  perhaps  a  want  of  skill  in  boiling,  it 
coald  not  Se  reduced  to  sugar.    The  very  general  success,  however,  has  Seen 
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such^that  it  appears  to  be  a  uniTeisal  detenaination  to  cultivate  and  manuiacture 
the  oane  more  largely  in  future^  It  is  manifest  that  our  poor  lands,  icitkaui 
roaoure,  will  not  produce  sugar;  but  when  manured,  will  make  three  or  four 
times  as  much  in  weight  of  su^  as  they  could  of  cotton,  besides  the  sjrrup.  A 
want  of  skill  in  manulacturing  heretofore,  has  been  a  principal  cau^e  of  so  little 
cane  being  planted.  But  the  smaU  planters  find  it  to  iheir  interest  and  conven> 
iencc  to  so  far  turn  their  attention  to  its  cultivation,  as  to  make  their  own  supplies 
in  future.  The  more  opuleiU^  who  have  been  depending  on  their  overseers  and 
their  long  staple,  it  is  apprehended,  will  not  very  readily  turn  their  attention  to 
it.  The  one  aosorbing  interest  of  making  cotton  and  rice,  has  too  geneiallysuper^ 
oeded  that  attention  (which  would  be  beneficial  to  our  planters  generally)  that 
should  be  browed  on  what  they  think  smaU  vnaUers.  The  small  planters  and 
farmers  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most  independent  and  prosperous,  because 
more  personally  attentive  and  enterprising.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  cli-' 
mate  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar,  and,  with  proper  attention 
to  manuring,  it  would  oe  more  money-makiz^  than  the  overplanting  of  cotton. 
The  machinery  for  manufacturing  the  cane  is  very  simple.  The  wnole  co8t  oi 
mill,  boiler,  furnace  and  sugar-house,  to  many  of  our  smau  planters,  probably  does 
not  exceed  from  $50  to  $100  at  most;  and  the  fixtures  generally,  embraced  m  this 
calculation,  are  so  simple  as  to  require  very  little  mechanical  skill;  perhaps  the 
only  cost  of  m4mcy,  very  generally,  is  the  purchase  of  the  boilers.  No  doubt, 
however,  there  mifht,  and  would  be  a  great  imf>rovement  in  machinery,  when 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane  becomes  more  extensive.  And  that  there  will  be  an 
iiicreased  attention  to  this  business,  I  have  no  doubt,  especially  if  the  pret^enr 
depression  in  tl^  price  of  cotton  continues. 

Respectfully,  yours,  % 

RaBERT  G.  NORTON. 


Yr. — BCANVFACTUBES  FOa  THE  SOUTH-^RHOOE  ISLAND  AND  BOtTM  CAROLINA. 

JiSanufaclnring  Industry,  <fi£.— One  greAt  cause  of  the  unproductiveness  of  our 
e|apital  and  labor  is  the  want  of  diversion  of  them.  In  every  country  there  is  a 
kind  of  labor  which  experience  proves  to  be  the  best  and  most  produetire  of  that 
Country.  In  one  agriculture  fhould  predominate ;  in  anolJ^er  manufactures,  in  a 
third  commerce ;  but  in  no  one  on  the  face  of  the  glol^  has  an  exclusive  atten^ 
tion  to  either  of  these  branches  been  found  the  most  profitable.  It  is  the  judicious 
combination  of  them  all  that  makes  a  nation  great,  and  prosperous,  and  happy. 
This  in  an  old  political  doctrine ;  its  antiquity,  nowever,  is  no  disparagement  of 
its  truth.  For  its  illustration  we  shall  go  no  further  than  the  history  of  our  o^»n 
coimtry:  And  fortunately  for  our  purpose  the  last  census  of  the  Goveminent  fur^^ 
nUhes  data  upon  which  there  can  be  no  dispute. 

If  we  divide  the  ponulation  ol  Rhode  Island  (138,830)  and  that  of  south  Caro- 
lina (549,398)  into  their  respective  annual  incomes.  Viz:  into  $13,001,223  fof 
Rhode  Island,  and  into  $27,173,536  for  South  Carolina,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
Rhode  Island  divides,  as  the  yearly  income  of  each  of  its  inhabitants,  $100,  while 
South  Carolina  divides  only  $45.  If  you  take  out  the  black  population  in  botK 
States,  and  make  the  division  only  among  the  whites,  Rhode  island  will  divide 
$119,  while  South  Carolina  will  divide  $101.  These  are  startling  facts.  Whr 
are  they  sol  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  it  is  either  because  the  people  of  Rhodfe 
Island  are  more  industrious  than  our  people,  or  are  engaged  in  more  profitable 
l^bor ;  or  from  both  causes  combined. 

The  first  of  these  we  are  unwilling  to  grant.  Naturally  we  believe  there  arc 
no' people  more  willing  to  work  than  ours,  when  only  taught  to  see  a  printable 
result  to  their  labor.  The  difference  in  the  profits  of  the  two  States  must  be  at* 
tributed,  therefore,  to  some  other  cause.  The  labor  <rf  Rhode  Island  Is  diversified, 
ours  is  not.    Let  us  see.    There  are  engaged  in— 


RHODE  MLAND, 

Agriculture,         -       -       -  1  in    6 

Commerce,     -       -       •       -  1  in  87 

Manufactures,     -       •       •  1  in    5 


aOtTTH  CAROLINA. 

Agriculture,   «       •       -  1  in     3 

Comi^erce,        -       -       «  1  in  301 

Manufactim,       -       •  1  in    57 
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Divide  the  population  of  the  two  Siates  into  families  of  fire  each;  there  will  - 
be  '27,763  families  in  Rhode  Inland  and  1 18,871)  in  Sonth  Carolina.  Give  to  each 
tkmily,  and  to  the  har.ies,  cattle,  hogs,  and  shesp  attached  to  each,  the  amount  of 
grain,  potatoes,  and  hay  wtualiy  con^^umed  by  tnem,  and  it  will  appear  that  South 
Carolina  will  be  dificient  in  a  selt  supply  as  much  as  a  million  and  a  half  bushels, 
while  Rhode  Island  will  have  a  surpl us  of  very  nearly  that  amount.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  South  Carolina  hw  more  horses  and  cattle  to  support  than 
Rhode  Island.    Thus  they  are  in — 


RHODE   ISLAM), 

W2  a  horse  to  a  family  of  five, 


I  ^ 

cow 

4 

sheep 

1 

hog 

do. 
do. 
do. 


6  W2  of  all  kinds. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


sotrn  CAROLiifA. 

1  1-2  horse  to  a  lamily  of  five, 

4         neat  oattle      do.  do. 

1         sheep  do.  do. 

7 1-2  hogs  do.  do. 

14  of  all  kinds. 


Suppose  them  to  be  equal,  and  that  both  States  have  enough  of  wheat,  rye, 
eats,  barley,  potatoes  and  hay  to  support  their  population  and  cattle,  the  compar- 
tftive  incomes  of  the  m^o  States  would  stand  thus : 


RHODE   ISLAND, 

Mhnnfactures, 

SB.&I0.526 

Commerce,      -        -        . 

l,!s»4.i)57 

Mines,          .        -        - 

'    162,410 

Forests,    -        -        -        . 

44,610 

Fisheries,     -        -        - 

669,313 

Rice,        -       ♦-       •       - 

Cotton,          -       .        - 

$10,801,914 

SOtTTR  CAROLINA. 

Manniactures,  •  .  $3,248,915* 

.Commerce,       -       -       -  3,633,421 

Mines,           .  .  .  187,608 

Forests,     .       -       «       .  549,626 

,  Fisheries,       -  .  •  1^5 

Rice,         ....  1,514,7T2 

Cotton,  -        -  -  -  4,628,270 

•11,7604^ 

From  this  estimate  each  inhabitai^t  in  Rhode  Island,  after  feeding  himself,  will 
Mave  over  999  for  clothing  and  other  expensea,  while  each  one  in  South  CaioUna 
will  have  a  fraction  under  $30. 

The  above  table  also  shows  another  fact  of  much  importance.  The  manufac^ 
tUres  of  Rhode  Island  are  more  valuable  than  the  cotton  and  rice  of  Carolina 
taken  together.  In  other  words,  the  labor  emj^oyed  in  the  one  is  more  productive 
than  in  the  other  two. 

It  is  a  questign,  then,  which  comes  directly  home  to  us,  "  Is  South  Carolina 
Vban  capable  than  Rhode  Island  of  excelling  in  the  same  profitable  labors')" 

We  nave  already  combatted  that  class  of  complainers  who  are  eternally  de- 
crying the  profits  of  agricultural  labor;  there  is  another  class  who  elevate  it  too 
much — even  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  pursuits.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  be 
so  deceived.  Such  persons  view  the  agricultural  calling  with  a  poetical  e^e  and 
See  in  it  nothing  but  pastoral  beauty  and  happiness.  Were  this  the  occasion,  no 
task  would  be  more  pleasant  than  to  indulge  in  drawing  a  picture  of  the  virtue, 
and  excellence,  and  nches  of  a  people  thus  engaged.  As  a  rhetorical  exercise  it 
might  afford  entertainment;  but  the  true  economist,  criticising  the  work,  would 
pronounce  it  only  a  fancy  picture,  alike  untrue  to  nature  and  to  tact 

besides  this,  the  introduction  of  different  manufactures  amongst  us  would  have 
an  effect  not  less  important  to  our  agriculture — we  mean  the  great  inland  trade  it 
would  create.  In  every  prosperous  country  the  inland  or  indirect  trade  is  far 
greater  than  its  foreign  or  direct  trade.  In  England  or  New  York,  for  instance, 
it  is  fifteen  times  greater.  Consider  then  a  new  trade  created  for  Carolina  ten 
times  greater  than  at  present;  consider  for  a  moment  the  influence  upon  agricul- 
ture; now  much  more  certainhr  it  would  afford  the  merchant  in  the  investment 
of  his  capital  than  in  foreign  nsks;  what  a  numerous  class  of  workmen  it  would 
employ:  the  misery  it  would  remove  by  giying  business  to  the  idle,  and  the  con- 
tent and  happiness  it  would  afford  the  complaining.  la  not  such  a  consumma- 
tion devotttiy  to  be  wished  for  1  ^  [SknUl^  Ckuvlinian. 
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VII.  —  VALUB   OP  THE  COTTON   MANUFUACTUHE. 

In  previous  numbers  of  the  Review  we  have  furnished  interesting  particulars 

of  the  progress  made  by  Domestic  Manufactures,  to  which,  in  this  connection, 

the  reader's  attention  is  directed.    What  has  been  achieved  in  Great  Britain  will 

be  the  subject  of  our  present  observations,  in  which  we  shall  be  aided  by  a 

synopsis  lately  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer. 

There  was  spun  of  cotton  yam  in  England  and  Scotland  ,in 
1846, lbs.       495,033,109 

Which,  calling  a  bale  400  lbs.,  equals  1,237,583  bales  of  cotton, 
and  at  10  cents  per  lb.  amounts  to $49,310,109  90 

Say  first  cost  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  on  hoard  ship  7  1-4  cts. 
Freight  to  England,  5-8  penny  .  -  -  -  1  1-4  cts. 
Waste  in  manufacture -    1  1-9  cts. 

Making,  per  pound,       -       -       -       -       10  cents. 
The  total  export  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  for  the  year 

ending  30th  June,  1846,  was 9,388,533  lbs.  Sea  Island. 

584,169,582  lbs.  other  kinds. 

Making        ....        593,558,055  pounds,  which 

was  valued  on  ship  board  at $43,767,34100 

or,  say  less  than  7  1-4  cents  per  pound.  ■  ■ 

There  was  exported  from  Great  Britain  tD  other  countriea,  in 
1846,  in  cotton  manufactures  and  twist,  [twist  being  nothing 
else  but  cotton  yam,  or  thread  ready  spun  for  the  loom,]  the 
weight  of lbs.       354,291,742 

Or  at  400  lbs.  per  bale,  equal  to  885,729  bales;  and,  at  10  cents 
per  pound,  the  value  of  the  cotton  before  the  manufacture,  in- 
cluding waste,  as  above  put  down,  the  cost  of  the  cotton  used 
for  these  exporte  was $35,429,174  20 

The  declared  value  of  the  foregoing  exports,  as  given  us  by  the  custom-house 
returns  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  enormous  sum  of       -        -       $112,684,516  80 
From  which,  deducting  the  cost  of  the  cotton,  as  above  sta- 
ted   .  $35,429,174  20 

And  cost  of  various  articles  consumed  in  the  dye- 
ing, dressing,  finishing,  d&c.,  of  the  cloth,  which, 
with  fuel,  &c.,  cannot  be       -       -       -       -        8,000,000  00 

,  43,429,174  20 

There  was  left  to  the  labor  and  caet>ital  of  Great  Britain  a  profit, 
or  increased  value,  on  the  manufacture  of  these  885,729  bales 
of  cotton  of $69,255,342  60 

or  say  in  round  numbers,  $69,000,000. 
Of'^  what  did  this  export  of  cotton  manufactures  consist  1   The  prepared  returns 

say,  of — 

Pounds  Value  in 

weight.        pounds  sterl. 

Calicoes,  plain,  or  what  we  call  domestics, 
bleached  and  unbleached,       ....       148,263,548  8,702,430 

Cotton  yam,  or  what  is  called  twist       ^        -  157,130,035  8,183,7?2 

Making 305,393,603         16,886,202 

Calicoes,  printed  or  dyed        -        -  40,539,663  4,672,074 

345,933,256      £21,558,276 
The  residue  consists  of  cambrics,  muslins,  dim- 
ities, damasks,  diapers,  ginghams,  and  checks, 
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laces,  leno  muslins,  nankeens,  quiltinffs,  licks, 
velveteens,  counterpanes,  hosiery,  handker- 
chiels,  tapes,  bobbins,  &c.,       ...      -  8,358,493  1,927,665 

Making  the  total  of 3M,29l,749         23,475,941 

And  ai  ;^.W0  the  pound  sterling $112,684,516  80 

In  looking  over  this  enumeration  of  exports  we  arrive  at  the  following  very 

striking  analysis: 

The  portion  of  plain  calicoes,  whirh  are  nothing 
else  but  our  *'  domestics, "  sheetings,  printings,  Pounds         And  the  va- 

drills,  &c,,  bleached  and  unbleached,  and  of  weight.  lue  of 

twist,  is 3a5,393,603       :ei6,886i202 

Being  equal  to  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  weight,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 

whole  value  of  the  exports. 
It  will  be  observed  on  the  above  facts  — 

1.  That  a  hundred  items  of  profit  to  Britain  on  cotton  are  not  included  viz: 
the  amounts  expended  in  various  ways  in  its  passage  from  this  country  to  tl\e  'man- 
ufacturing towns,  through  all  intermediate  hands. 

2.  That  in  the  coarse  fabricks,  "which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  British 
manufactures,  the  United  States  should  be  the  formidable  competitor,  if  not  the 
monopolist. 

3.  That  nothing  is  said  of  the  profit  realized  by  England  on  the  cotton  goods 
consumed  at  home,  cte.  In  1846,  141,000,000  lbs.  of  yam  were  retained  Si  the 
country,  the  profits  of  the  manufacture  of  which,  supposing  the  ratio  above  pre- 
served, would  be  327,500,000}  increasing  the  gross  profits  to  $96,000,00(^  or 
almost  double  the  value  of  the  whole  export  of  cotton  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  sU)ove  there  should  be  much  to  encourage  us  in  this  country,  and  more 
especially  in  the  South,  where  we  have  the  staple  ready  at  hand,  and  every  facil- 
ity to  convert  it  into  the  desired  fabricks. 

The  following  exhibits  the  comparative  position  of  manufacturing  countries: 

SPINDLES  EMPLOYED  VPON  COTTON. 

Spindles. 

England  and  Wales -        15,554,619 

Scotland 1,729,878 

Ireland 215,503 

17,500,000 

ftindUs. 
15,000 
Austria  ani  Italy    ^  -       -       -       -    ^  -    1,500,000 

France 3,500,000 

Belgium 420,000 

Switzerland 650,000 

Russia 700,000 

Total 7,585,000 

Spindles. 

United  States 2,500,000  to  3,000,000 

Number  total 27,585.000 

England  contains  634-1000  part  of  the  spindles  in  operation;  the  remainder  of 
Europe  272-1000  parts,  the  United  States  91-1000  parts. 


Vni. — NUTRITrOUS  AND  MBDICINAL  PR0PCRTIC8  OP  StTOAR. 


A  small  quantity  of  sugar  will  sustain  life,  and  enable  the  animal  frame  to 
undergo  corporeal  and  (as  I  can  add  from  personal  experience)  mental  fatigue 
better  than  any  other  substance.  Often  have  I  travellea  with  the  Arab  over  the 
burning  desert,  or  with  the  wild  AMc  through  his  romantic  country,  and,  when 
wearied  with  fhtigue  and  a  noontide  sun,  we  nave  set  ourselves  down  beneath  an 
umbrageous  ca&opy^and  have  shared  with  our  companion  his  traveling  proven- 
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^er— a  few  small  balls  of  sugar  mixed  with  spices,  and  hardened  into  a  paste 
with  flour.  Invariably  have  I  found  two  or  ihrec  of  these  balls  and  a  draught  of 
water  the  best  positive  restorative,  and  even  a  stimulus  to  renewed  exertion. 
During  crop  time  in  the  West  Indies,  the  negroes,  although  then  hard  worked, 
become  fat,  healthy  and  cheerful  In  Cochin-China  the  body  guard  of  the  kin?* 
are  allowed  a  sum  of  money  daily  with  which  they  must  buy  sugar  canes,  and 
eat  a  certain  quantity  thereof,  in  order  to  preserve  their  good  looks  and  cAk^.- 
point ;  there  are  about  five  hundred  of  then;  household  troops,  and  their  handsome 
appearance  does  honor  to  their  food  and  to  their  royal  majster.  Indeed,  in  Cochin- 
China  rice  and  sugar  is  the  ordinary  breakfast  of  people  of  all  ages  &nd  stations ; 
and  they  not  only  preserve  all  their  fruits  in  sugar,  but  even  the  greater  pan  of 
their  leguminous  vegetables,  gourds,  cucumbers,  radishes,  artichokes,  the  ^rain 
of  the  lotu8,.and  the  thick  fleshy  leaves  of  the  aloes.  I  have  eaten  in  India,  after 
a  six  months'  voyage,  mutton  killed  in  Leadcnhall  market,  preserved  in  a  caik 
of  sugar,  and  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  placed  in  the  shambles*.  In  the  curing  ci 
meat,  a  portion  of  sugar  is  often  mixed  with  the  sah  and  saltpetre.  The  Ken- 
dyans  oi  Ceylon  preser^'e  their  venison  in  earthen  nots  of  honey,  and  after  being 
thus  kept  lor  two  or  three  years,  its  flavor  would  clelight  Epicurus  himself.  In 
tropical  climates  the  fresh  juice  of  the  cane  is  the  most  efficient  remedy  for  va- 
rious diseases,  while  its  healing  virtues  are  felt  when  applied  to  ulcers  and  sore**. 
Sir  John  Pringle  says  the  plague  was  never  known  to  visit  any  country  w^heie 
sugar  composes  a  material  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants.  Drs.  Rush,  Cullen 
and  other  eminent  physitrians  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  frequency  of  malign  am 
fevers  of  all  kinds  is  lessened  by  the  use  of  sugar;  in  disorders  of  the  breast  it 
forms  an  excellent  demulcent,  as  also  in  weakness  .and  acrid  deflaxions  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Dr.  Franklin  found  great  relief  from  the  sickening  pain  of 
the  stone  by  drinking  half  a  pint  of  syrup  of  coarse  brown  sugar  before  bedtime 
which  he  declared  gave  as  much,  if  not  more  relief,  than  a  doee  of  opium.  Thai 
dreadful  malady,  once  so  prevelent  on  shipboard— scurvy — has  been  completely 
and  instantaneously  stopped,  by  puttiug  the  afflicted  on  a  sugar  diet.  The  dlsea^es 
arising  from  worms,  to  which  children  are  so  subject,  are  prevented  by  the  use  of 
sugar,  the  love  of  which  seems  implanted  by  nature  in  them.  As  to  llie  un- 
founded assertion  of  its  injuring  the  teeth,  let  those  who  believe  it  visit  the  su^ar 
plantations  and  look  at  the  negroes  and  their  children,  whose  teeth  are  daily  «e- 
ployed  in  the 'mastication  of  sugar,  and  they  will  be  convinced  of  tlie  aUuitiitr 
of  the  statement. — Martin's  History  of  the  British  CoIotucs. 


<!X- — PROFITS   OP  SLAVERY  IN  LOUISIANA  AND  VIRGINIA. 

The  Richmond  Republican  has  some  remarks,  by  Mr.  Bruce,  a  planter,  of 
Virginia,  upon  the  above  subject.  They  are  worthy  of  attention,  though  made 
by  far,  we  think,  too  favorable  to  Louisiana.  If  the  product  of  the  negro  in  the 
last  State  be  large,  it  should  be  observed  that  his  support  is  greatly  more  expen- 
sive. His  value  is  higher  and  longevity  and  general  health  less.  He  does  not 
increase  and  multiply  in  the  same  proportion.  But  let  the  remarks  go  as  embody*, 
ing  some  important  truths. 

The  hire  of  a  negro  man  in  Louisiana,  for  a  year,  is  cheap  at  $200.    Does  any 
man  doubt  but  that  the  hire  of  the. same  negro  man  is  dear  in  Virginia  at  S5U 
Let  him  who  doubts  try  the  experiment,  and  he  will  soon  cease  to  doubt.     The 
produce  of  Louisiana,  the  average  product  for  five  years,  from  1840  to  1845  in- 
clusive was — 

117,000  hhds.  sugar,  at  $60  per  hhd. $7  090  000 

5,850,000  gallons  molasses,  at  20  cts.  per  gallon,       -       .       .       .      I'lTo'ooo 
350,000  bales  cotton,  at  $30  per  bale, lOidOO^OOO 

Making  a  sum  total  of $18,690,000 

At  present  the  sugar  crop  is  greatly  larger  and  the  couon  smaller  than  ihcv 
arc  here  set  down,  though  the  proceeds  of  the  crops,  in  money  is  at)out  the  same 
The*  antitial  expenditure  for  machinery,  engines,  ketUes,  moles,  hones  and  oxen' 
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is  estimated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  S870,000 ;  but,  place  it  at  a  million 
and  then  Louisiana  draws  an  annual  income  irom  her  slave  labor  of  $17,690  000 
Supposing  the  slave  population  of  LouUiana  to  be  300,000  during  the  five  3'ears 
from  1810  to  1845  inclusive,  as  the  census  in  1840  gave  to  her  lti8,452,  and  that 
staiement  makes  the  production  of  each  slave  in  the  State,  man,  woman  and 
child  amount  to  the  sum  of  $88  45. 

In  Virginia  we  have,  or  had  in  1840j  according  to  the  census  of  that  year 
418,087  slaves.  The  produce  of  their  labor,  as  near  as  I  can  arrive  at  it,  irom 
such  information  as  falls  within  my  reach  may  be  set  down  as  follows  : 

Tobacco — 44,865  hhds.,  at  070  per  hhd.,  is           -       -       -       -  S3  140  550 

Com— 150,000  bushels,  consumed  by  12,000  slaves  engaged  in  manu-  '      * 

factures, ^ 90000 

Com— foreign  and  domestic  export  2,000,000  bsh.,  at  50  cts.  per  bsh.  1, 000  000 

Wheat  and  flour — ^foreign  and  domestic  exports,    -       -       -       -  3,557*805 

Cotton  exported  abroad  and  coasiwise,      ^r 453408 

12,000  negroes  engaged  in  mining  and  manufacturing  at  $140  each,  1,680,000 

Proceeds  of  slave  labor  in  Virginia,  ....       $9,921  703 

This  calculation  makes  the  average  product  of  each  slave  in  Virginia  a  little 
over  $23.  Thus  we  see  that  the  profits  of  slave  labor  in  Louisiana  &  more  than 
lour  times  greater  than  its  profits  m  Virginia. 

X.  —  RESOURCES   OP  GEOROIA. — MANUFACTURES,  *C. 

Mr.  Nisbit,  whose  able  article  on  Georgia  in  the  Southern  Review  elicited  so 
max:h  applause — ^has  lately  made  a  report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  in  that  State,  from  which  we  extract: 

Georgia  presents  the  greatest  possible  advantage  as  a  manufacturing  State. 
She  has  a  large  amount  of  unemployed  capital  and  labor.    She  boasts  a  climate 
favorable  for  ever^  kind  of  enterprize  and  exertion.    And  then  she  occupies  a 
geographical  position,  which  gives  her  ready  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  her  manufactured  products.  ' 

Bat  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  manufacturing  into 
Georgia.  Those  few  years  have  witnessed  the  initiative  policy,  its  rapid  ad- 
vance, and  its  triumphant  success.  We  have  in  successful  operation  several 
iron  establishments,  with  large  capitals,  and  giving  employment  to  some  hun- 
dreds of  operatives.  These  establishments  are  fumishiDg  ironware  of  various 
kinds,  cheap  in  price,  respectable  in  quantity,  and  imexcelled  in  quality.  They 
are  also  prepanng  to  supply  iron  for  machinery,  affricultural  implements,  rail- 
roads, and  all  the  uses  or  life  In  the  department  of  Cotton  manu&cturing,  your 
committee  have  collected  a  few  statistics,  which  they  do  not  present  as  accurate 
hut  approximating  thereto.  We  know  of  thirtii-two  cotton  factories  in  our  State' 
in  operation,  or  in  progress  of  construcUon.  There  is  employed  in  the  buildings 
and  working  of  these  thirty-two  factoines,  two  millions  ot  dollars.  The  numl^r 
iiandB  engaged  therein,  is  near  three  thousand,  and  of  persons  directly  receiving 
their  support  from  the  same,  six  thousand.  The  consumption  of  provisions  and 
agricultural  products  (other  than  cotton)  by  these  factories,  is  fully  equal  to  three 
hundredthousand  dollars  per  annum,  at  present  prices.  Their  consumption  of 
cotton,  per  annum,  reaches  18,000  to  20  000  bags,  and  the  value  of  manufactured 
goods,  turned  oat  by  them,  last  year,  fell  nothing  short  of  one  and  a  half  million 
of  dollars.  One-third  of  these  manufactured  goods  were  sold  out  of  the  State 
mostly  in  the  northern  markets,  and  partially  in  the  Valley  ot  the  Mississippi—^ 
that  illimitable  field  of  consumption  which  lays  open  to  the  enterprise  oi  our 
manofactnrers. 

X.  —  COTTOM  AND  IRON  MANUFACTURES  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A  few  years  ago,  and  South  Carolina  was  supposed  to  be  prejudiced  against 
the  manufacturing  system,  because  hostile  to  the  tariff.  She  maintained  the  re- 
verse, however,  and  was  willing  to  give  her  attention  to  legitimate  manufactures. 
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Her  citizens  have  been  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  last,  and  the  statistics 
of  the  State  at  the  present  time  show  the  following: 

CoUon  Factories.— I.  The  De  Kalb  cotton  factory,  near  Camden. 

2.  The  Bivingsville  cotton  factory,  near  Spartanburg  Court-House,  now  the 
property  of  G.  6l  E.  C.  Leitner. 

3.  A  new  establishment  now  being  erected  by  Dr.  Bivings,  on  a  Ijirge  scale. 

4.  The  Saluda  factory,  near  Columbia,  which  has  been  undergoing  repairs 
during  the  summer,  but  now  again  in  operation. 

5.  The  Vaucl use  factory,  near  Hao^burg,  under  the  management  of  G-en.  Jas. 
Jones. 

6.  The  Granileville  factory,  near  Aiken,  lately  established  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  that  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizen,  Wm.  Gregg,  Esq.  His  name 
alone  is  a  guaranty  of  the  success  of  the  establishment 

1.  The  Fulton  factory,  near  Stateburg,  under  the  management  of  Col.  Dyson, 
an  enterprising  and  meritorious  gentleman. 

8.  The  Mount  Dearborn  factory,  on  the  Catawba,  lately  put  in  operation, 
under  the  management  of  its  enterprising  proprietor,  D.  McCulloch,  Ejsq. 

9.  The  Marlborough  yam  factory,  owned  by  Messrs.  Townsend  A  McClaeen, 
and  now  leased  to  an  enterprising  and  practical  manuiacturer  from  the  Nonh. 
In  this  factory,  we  understand,  none  but  white  operatives  are  employed;  but  we 
have  not  been  informed  of  its  success,  since  it  has  fallen  into  the  l^ands  of  its 
present  lessee. 

10.  There  is  also  a  small  factory  at  Society  Hill,  owned  by  Colonel  Williams, 
from  which  he  supplies  his  own  plantation,  and  those  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood, with  a  very  superior  article  of  cotton  bagging.  He  also  ships  yam  to 
a  northern  market. 

11.  There  is,  besides,  an  extensive  establishment  of  this  kind,  now  in  progress 
of  construction,  near  Charleston,  from  which  we  have  reason  to  expect  the  best 
results;  and  several  minor  establishments  in  Uie  back  cotmtry,  where  water 
power,  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  abounds. 

Iron  Works. — 1.  The  Cherokee  Iron  Works,  on  Broad  River,  in  Spartans- 
burg  district,  very  extensive,  under  the  management  of  Maj.  Thos.  T.  Twiss. 

2.  The  South  Carolina  Iron  Works,  on  Paceolet,  in  Spartanburg  district. 

3.  The  King's  Mountain  Iron  Works,  on  Broad  River,  in  York  District. 
Besides  some  minor  establishments,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  getting  on  suc- 
cessfully. 

XI.  —  MANUFACTURES  IN  GEORGIA  AND  TENNESSEE. 

Georgia  and  Tennessee  are  destined  to  become  the  great  manufacturing  States 
of  the  South,  if  not  of  the  Union,  because  they  have  not  only  greater  resources 
in  proportion  (o  their  population^  but,  beine  traversed  in  every  direction  by  rail- 
roads and  rivers,  and  having  a  double  outlet,  both  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic, 
they  will  possess  unparallel^  advantages  in  regard  to  both  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic markets.  If  our  people  would  display  one  half  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  the  Yankees,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the  present  time  we  could  surpass 
the  whole  of  New  England  in  wealth  and  population;  indeed  ail  that  we  now 
lack  to  develope  that  enterprise  and  energy  is  the  establishment  of  manufactories, 
and  the  more  general  introduction  of  machinery. 

Let  us  compare  for  a  moment  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  two  States  named 
with  that  of  New  England.  Georgia  and  Tennessee  have  together  a  population 
of  1,694,000— the  States  of  Main^  New  Hampshire,  Massachuseets,  Vermont, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  have  2,422,000  souls.  Now  let  us  see  the  relative 
products  of  the  two  sections  as  developed  by  the  census  of  1840,  and  by  more 
rscent  statistics:  New  England.  Geo.  and  Tenn. 

Com 11,943,000  bushels.    83,584,000  bushels. 

Wheat 2,898,000        "  9,911,000      " 

Potatoes 20,581,000       "  3,792,000      " 

Rye 2,582,000       "  448,000      " 

Oats 11,247,000       "  9,458,000      " 

Buckwheat 1,097,000       " 

50,348,000  107,194,000 
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In  addition  to  this,  Georgia  and  Tennessee  produce  annually  about  fifleen  mill- 
ions ]>ounds  of  rice,  probably  three  millions  of  sweet  potatoes,  none  of  which 
are  raised  in  riew  England.  They  also  have,  according  to  the  census  of  1840, 
1,906,851  neat  cattle  and  4,484,362  swine,  whereas  the  six  New  England  States 
haue  but  1,545,273  neat  cattle  and  only  748,698  swine. 

Thus  showing  that  while  we  have  a  little  over  half  the  population  of  New 
England,  we  have  more  than  double  the  capacity  to  fesd  them.  Hence  the 
fact  that  provisions  are  comparatively  so  much  cheaper  in  these  States  than  at  the 
North,  and  hence  the  ^reat  advantage  which  we  would  have  as  competitors  in 
manufacturing  enterprise.  In  many  parts  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee  operatives 
can  live  for  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  would  cost  them  at  Lowell,  or  in  any 
of  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  New  England.  Having  this  immense  aa- 
vantage  in  regard  to  provisions,  and  a  corresponding  advantage  in  procuring  the 
raw  material^  why  should  our  capitalists  hesitate  to  invest  their  means  in  manu- 
facturesi 
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INCEEASS  IN  POPULATION  Of  THE  WESTERN  TBRRITOEIES  AND  STATES — 
EXTENT  OF  THE  WESTERN  VALLETS RATIO  OF  INCREASE  OF  POPU- 
LATION IN  THE  WEST  AND  IN  THE  UNION — EXTENT  OF  AMERICAN 
TERRITORISS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  QUARTERS  OF  THE  GLOBE — 
FUTU&S  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA. 

The  following  interesting  particulars  from  the  pen  of  Wm.  Darby,  Esq.,  for- 
merly of  Louisiana,  were  elicited  by  a  communication  to  him  directed,  from  the 
Hon.  John  C.  Calhocn.  They  have  been  sometime  on  our  table  for  publica- 
tion, and  we  give  them  with  a  full  conviction  of  their  importance  and  value. 

The  basin  of  the  Miadssippi  is  the  southern  section  of  the  immense  central 
basin  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  spreading  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Hudson's  bay.  In  general  terms,  the  Mississippi  basin  extends  in  latitude  from 
99  to  50  degrees  norm,  and  in  longitude  from  the  extreme  northeastern  sources  of 
the  Allegheny  branch  of  Ohio,  near  Cowder8|>ort,  Penn.,  1  degree  west  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  northwestern  sources  of  Marias  river,  branch  of  Missouri,  34  degrees 
west  of  Washington,  or  extending  over  tw^ty-one  decrees  of  latitude,  and  thirty- 
three  of  longitude.  Forty,  north,  is  so  near  as  to  admit  being  assumed  as  the 
mean  latitude.  This  curve,  on  North  America^  as  it  is  over  its  whole  range 
round  the  earth,  the  most  important  of  all  lines  or  latitude,  extends  over  the  basin 
of  the  Miasiasippi  about  1,5(N)  miles. 

PopulaiiDn  of  the  Central  VaUey,  1610. 

Kentucky -  406,511  39,000  square  miles. 

Tennessee 961,737  40,000  < 

Ohio 230,760  40,000  " 

Indiana 94,590  36,000  " 

nunois 19,989  59,000  <' 

Missouri 90,845  60,000  <' 

Bfichigan 4,769  54,000  « 

Arkansas    -       -       -       •       -       -       •      55,000  '* 

Mississippi 40,350  45,000  " 

Louisiana 76,556  48,000  " 

Alabama 90,845  51,000  " 

Amount 1,099,846         597,000  '' 

The  dements  in  this  table  yield  for  1810  a  distribntive  population,  a  small 
fiaction  over  two  to  the  square  mile.  On  the  much  more  densely  populated  sec- 
tioBSi  as  TenneMee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  with  a  combined  area  of  116,000  square 

YOU  v.— 13, 
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miles,  the  aggregate  population,  expressed  in  round  numbers,  917,000,  the  dis- 
tributive population  did  not  reach  agkt  to  the  square  mile.  In  this  estimate,  I 
have  not  mclnded  the  population  of  western  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  part  oi 
western  New  York,  wnich  sections,  though  in  the  west,  or  on  the  central  basin, 
were,  politically,  and  indeed  socially  more  particularly,  attached  to  the  Atlantic 
border. 

But  the  ratio  of  increa.se  of  population  on  the  sections  included  was  227,  or 
more  than  double,  in  the  decennial  period — 1800-1810. 

By  the  census  returns  of  1820,  the  entire  surface  designated  in  the  latter  tabic 
was  represented  to  possess  a  distributive  population  of  about  four  to  the  square 
mile,  or  an  aggregate  of  2,217,463,  the  population  having  again  rather  more  than 
doubled  in  the  decennial  period — 1810-1820. 

In  1830,  on  the  same  surface  as  above,  the  census  of  that  year  reported  an 
aggregate  of  three  millvms  six  hundred  and  severUy-lwo  tkousarid  Jive  hundred  and 
sixty-nine — the  ratio  of  increase  from  1820  to  1^  being  1*65;  and  though  the 
interior  population  had  so  rapidly  increased,  still  the  distributive  population  did 
but  rarely  reach  seven  to  the  square  mile. 

The  sixth  census  of  1840  was,  if  we  may  except  that  of  1790,  the  most  import- 
ant yet  taken,  as  half  a  century  was  embraced  by  the  extremes,  and  an  aggre- 
gate of  5,302,9 18  inhabitants  were  found  on  the  same  surface  as  above,  and  reports 
ed  by  the  last  enumeration,  and  yet,  even  then,  the  distributive  population,  but  a 
little  exceeded  10  to  the  square  mile.  Ratio  of  increase  from  1830  to  1840,  1*44. 
And  thus  stood  a  surface  m  1840,  really  only  beginning  to  be  peopled,  and  exceed- 
ing that  combined  of  France  and  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula. 

When  we  thus  behold  a  wilderness,  in  so  few  years,  changed  from  a  howling 
waste  to  the  prosperous  aspect  presented  in  1840,  we  are  inspired  with  most  pleas- 
ing wonder.  Yet  when  we  reflect,  our  convictions,  though  involuntarj',  must  be 
deep  and  enduring,  that  on  the  space  designated,  and  on  the  far  more  extensive 
regions  beyond,  that  population  has  only  taken  its  steps  of  infancy.  In  1840,  as 
may  be  easily  sho^m  by  comparison,  the  mean  density,  on  what  could  then  be 
regarded  as  populated,  did  not  reach  the  one-tenth  of  that  of  several  sections  ol 
the  Atlamtic  border.  It  ought  also  to  be  called  to  mind  that  the  combined  interior 
under  review,  does  not  include  all  of  "the  western  country"  embraced  by  the 
census  of  1840.  Every  principle  applicable  to  the  sections  named,  in  the  last 
table  above,  apply  also  to  the  western  parts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia,  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  census  tables  of  1840. 

The  population  of  western  New  York,  1840,  -       -       .       •        1,663,0C8 

"  "        Pennsylvania,  1840,      ...        -  815  289 

"       Virginia,  1840, 147,514 

Amount           -           -            .....  2,645,871 

Add 5,302.918 

Total,  1840,  in  "  western  country  " 7,948,789 

Those  parts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  embraced  in  the  latter 
tabular  view,  taken  together,  embrace  a  length,  from  northeast  to  southwest,  of 
700  miles,  and  a  mean  breadth  of  at  least  100  miles;  area  70,000  square  miles, 
which  added  to  526,000,  yields  an  entire  superficies  of  596,000,  or,  for  all  general 
purposes,  we  adopt  600.000,  and  in  like  manner  for  the  population,  assume 
8,000,000,  and  we  then  have  only  about  fovrteen  to  the  square  mile. 

Without  attempting  to  compare  "the  Great  West,"  or  rather  the  compara- 
tively small  part  of  it  now  directly  under  review,  to  the  most  densely  populated 
.sections  of  thie  Atlantic  border,  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  aggregate  of  the 
former,  if  peopled  equally  in  proportion  to  Pennsylvania  in  1840.  In  that  year, 
with  an  area  of  47,000  square  miles,.  Pennsylvania  contained  1,724,033— or  say, 
37  to  the  square  mile— a  like  proponion  on  600,000  square  miles,  would  irive  an 
aggregate  of  22,200,000.  »  s 

Then,  what  comparative  part  of  the  great  central  basin  is  600,000  square 
miles  1  Let  us  see.  According  to  data  already  given  in  this  paper,  the  propor- 
tion of  surface  is  as  6  to  17,  and  a  similar  proportion  of  population  to  the  whole 
central  basin,  yields  sixty-three  millions  very  nearly.  Irwe  suppose,  as  we  arc 
fully  justified  to  do,  and  as  I  shall  show  presently,  the  latter  amount  realized, 
what  will  then  be  the  density  of  population  on  the  central  basin  1    Why,  about 
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37,  or  Bot  one-third  of  the  number,  which  would  be  a  thin  population  on  such  a 
surface. 

In  a  preceding  table  of  this  paper,  1,099,158  is  given  as  the  aggregate  of  central 
populauon  in  1810.  Above,  you  read  an  aggregate  of  8,000,000  for  1840,  or  ver/ 
nearly  sevet^-fold  in  thirty  years.  This,  to  those  who  have  noc  investigated  the 
data  are  startling  developments;  but  they  are  deduced  from  the  most  unquestion* 
able  elements.  For  all  useful  purposes,  the  progress  of  population  in  the  United 
States,  general  and  special,  can  be  calculated  to  any  given  year  of  the  currer  i 
century,  if  no  longer,  with  all  the  security  of  accomplishment  of  astronomical 
phenomena. 

By  one  of  the  wisest  national  provisions  ever  made  by  any  people,  a  decennial 
enumeration  was  provided  for,  and  under  its  provisions,  six  times  has  the  cen- 
sus been  taken,  and  produced  results  superior  to  any  anticipated. 

Tabular  View. 

Year.  Amount.  Ratio  of  increase. 

1790  3.939,827  {  ,  „. ,  ^ 

1800  5.305,925$  ^'^"^ 

1810  7,239,814  1.364 

1820  9,638,131  1.331 

1830  12,866,920  1.333 

1840  17,063,353  1.336 

Here  we  sec  how  nearly  the  decennial  increments  give  regular  increase  of  one 
and  a  third.  Such  coincidence  must  arise  from  an  inherent  law  of  progress. 
Such  laws,  on  which  any  series  is  found  to  produce  regular  results,  must  give  full 
confidence  of  a  near  approach  to  certainty,  from  the  principle  that  like  cause  and 
steady  cause,  can  only  yield  like  and  steady  effects. 

If  we  take  3,929,827,  and  multiply  by  3,  on  the  supposition  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  advances  by  an  increment  or  tkree  per  cerU.,  ana  opera- 
ting on  the  principles  of  compound  interest,  the  subjoined  are  results  compared 
wiUi  the  actual  census: 

Actual  census  amount.  Amount  at  3  per  cent. 
1800                      5,305,925  5,281 ,4& 

1810  7,239,814  7,095.9r4 

1820  9,638,131  9,535;i82 

1830  12,866,920  12,811,118 

1840  17,063,353  17,217,706 

Difference  in  a  period  of  50  years       -       -    *   -        .       154,353 

Here  we  have  an  authenticated  example  of  human  progress,  to  which  histoiV 
affords  no  parallel. 

In  furtherance  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  us,  I  insert  here  the  aggre- 
gates of  the  annual  population  of  the  whole  United  States,  as  deduced  from  an 
increase  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  from  1810  to  1850,  inclusive : 

1840 17,217,706 

1841 17,734,237 

1842 18,266,263 

1843 18,814,249 

1844 19,378,685 

1845 19,969,053 

1846 20.557,823 

1847 31,174,567 

1848 31,900,793 

1849 33,464,084 

1850 83,138,004 

We  may,  from  every  concurrent  data,  assume  iwenty-me  miUum,  as  the  exist- 
ing aggregate  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  or 
year.  On  this  the  question  rises,  what  are  the  proportions,  on  opposite  sides  ot 
the  Appalachian  mountains  1  The  entire  population  by  the  censuses  respect- 
ively or  1790  and  1840,  the  ratio  for  50  years,  comes  out  4.343 — or  the  population 
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doubles  in  a  little  less  than  iwenty-Jlve  years.  We  have  already  found  tbaf 
western  population  has  augmented  sevctirfold,  in  the  thirty  years,  1810,  1840, 
inclusive.  To  obvious  causes  this  increase  may  be  attributed,  but  there  is  one 
not  generally  noticed — emigration  receives  more  than  due  credit.  The  west 
gains  by  natural  increase,  and  loses  nothing,  worthy'  of  account,  by  re-^emigration. 

Amongst  the  natural  features  which  give  peculiarity  of  character  to  the  Mis* 
sissippi  basin,  far  the  most  remarkable,  and  as  regards  social  and  political  con-* 
(iderations,  the  most  im^rtant,  is  the  near  approach  of  the  northern  fountains  of 
the  two  g[reat  valleys  ot  Ohio  and  Mississippi  proper.  It  is  impracticable  to 
render  this  fact  evident  by  means  of  verbal  description ;  but  it  may  be  observed, 
as  already  stated,  that  in  a  distance  of  1,600  statute  miles,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  to  those  of  Allegheny  river,  only  a  comparative  narrow  strip  of  land 
intervenes  between  the  border  of  the  Canadian  lakes  and  the  fountains  which 
commence  the  confluents  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  In  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  the  strip  does  not  exceed  5  or  6  to  12  or  15  miles,  but  the  ground  is 
high  and  abrupt,  though  not  precipitous  on  the  side  of  Lake  Elrie. 

Opposite  the  southwestern  extreme  of  Michigan  in  the  northwestern  angle  of 
Indiana,  and  northeastern  of  Illinois,  the  intervening  strip  is  again  still  more 
confined  in  breadth,  and  is  low  and  flat.  Westward  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
south  of  Lake  Superior,  the  dividing  line  of  the  waters  recede  from  the  lakes; 
but  approach  again  to  within  a  few  miles  westward  of  Lake  Superior. 

Elxtcnt  of  land  eastward  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  Alle« 
ghany  river,  and  intervening  between  the  basin  of  Mississippi  and  Canadian 
sea — square  miles.  ---.-.  33,000 

Extent  of  land  intervening  between  the  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior, 
and  basin  of  Mississippi — square  miles  «  .  .  90,000 

Amount  of  square  miles  ------    123,000 

This  place,  in  its  broadest  parts  either,  east  or  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  not 
200  miles  wide,  and,  in  its  narrowest  part,  southward  of  Lake  Mioiigui,  not 
two  miles  wide.    The  average  breadth  about  75  miles. 

So  near,  indeed,  and  so  blended  arc  the  two  basins  of  Mississippi  and  Canada, 
and  the  intervening  space  included  in  the  domain 'of  the  United  States,  that  it 
would  not  do  great  violence  to  natural  laws,  and  be  coasonant  to  political  connec-' 
tion,  to  unite  them  as  parts  of  cne  whole ;  the  more,  as  in  f^t  they  am  both  parts  of 
the  great  central  basin  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 

Similar  remarks  may  again  be  made  on  the  opposite  extreme,  towards  the  Oolf 
of  Mexico,  as  Texas  on  the  west,  and  the  consecutive  valleys  of  Pascagoula, 
Mobile  and  Apalachicola  on  the  east,  form  parts  of  the  same  great  inclined  plane 
with  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 

Texas,  uken  in  its  widest  extent,  is  bounded  by  the  Ricr  Qrande  on  the  south- 
west and  west,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  southeast,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the 
farmer  contiguous  territories  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  nearly  on  north  latitude  26  degrees,  in  a 
direction  of  nearly  north-northwest,  the  lengUi  does  not  much  exceed  or  fall  short 
of  1 ,000  miles.  From  the  point  where  the  one-hundreth  degree  of  longitude  west 
of  L^idon,  leaves  Red  river  to  the  Rio  Grande,  in  a  direction  of  soutliwest  by 
west,  the  width  is  about  300  miles  and  the  mid  distance  of  sueh  a  line  would  faU 
nearly  on  longitude  25  degrees  west  of  Washington  city,  and  on  latitude  32  1-2 
degrees  north.  Such  a  line  would  represent  what  may  be  cidled  the  Nanows 
of  Texas,  and  if  drawn  would  divide  the  country  into  two  sections,  and  which 
might  be  relatively  called  Southeastern  and  Northwestern  Texas. 

SanUheatterrh  TtTMS  has  a  form  rudely  approaching  that  of  a  trapezium  base 
along  the  general  course  of  the  Rio  Grande,  600  miles,  and  perpendtcufor  of  50(^ 
miles,  fkllmg  fh>m  the  northeastern  andle  of  Red -river.  Tjk  curves  in  the  out" 
line,  however,  yield  an  area  of  about  IBO.OOO  square  n  iles^  The  slope  gentle, 
and  in  a  southeastern  direction  obli(}nely  towards  die  Delta  of  the  MissiMi^pi,  as 
shown  by  the  general  course  of  its  rivers. 

NofikwesUm,  or  Bigker  Texas,  approaches  a  square  of  350  miles  each  side,  or 
area  about  120,000  square  miles.    The  ieatnies  of  higher  Texas  are  peculiarr 
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Hie  weBCera  part,  formed  by  the  deep  though  narrow  vale  of  the  Rio  Qrande, 
declines  southwardly;  whilst,  with  a  chain  of  minor  mountains  or  hills  interven- 
ing, the  much  larger  section  slopes  eastwaidljr,  and  gives  source  to  the  Brazos, 
Red  river  of  the  Mississippi  basm,  and  to  the  higher  branches  of  Arkansas.  Re- 
garding Rio  Grande  as  a  fixed  boundary,  the  preceding  elements  produce  an  ag« 
gregate  area  to  all  Texas  of  300,000  square  miles,  equal  to  192,000.000  of  acres, 
and  about  equalling  the  whole  Atlantic  border  of  the  United  States, 

Eastward  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  sonthwaid  of  the 
▼alley  of  Ohio,  the  united  valleys  of  Pascagoula,  Mobile,  Apalachicola,  and 
some  minor  streams,  drain  a  surface  of  about  65,000  square  mites,  having,  as  is 
the  case  with  lower  Texas,  an  incb'ned  slope  towards  the  Great  Delta,  and  may, 
for  all  statistical  purposes,  be  included  in  the  same  system. 

Summary  taik  of  that  fori  of  the  Central  Region  of  North  America  now  indudcd  i% 
the  domimions  of  ike  United  Stales^  and  spreading  from  the  Appalackian  on  the  cast 
to  the  Chippewafan  or  Rocky  mdfwUains  on  the  toesi,  and  named  f  from  Us  principal 
river  the  Basin  of  the  MississippL 

Natnral  Sections.  SguareMUes,       Aggregate 

Acres. 

Missouri,  ....  500,000^ 

Misnasijqfd  proper,      -       -  180,000 

Ohio,       ....  900,0001  i  amam 

JLower  Mississippi.       -       -  330,000  >„.    ^„-^  ^^  J 'S?2Si«iQn«iiinA 

Canadian  lake  birier,     -  f23,000  f  ^'^'''^"''^•^»*»^'^^  *'^^^^ 

Texas,  ....  300,000 

Mobile  region,-       -       -  65,000 J 

To  give  more  distinct  ideas  of  the  real  and  comparative  extent  of  the  central 
section  of  the  United  States,  the  following  data  are  introduced: 

A  due  north  and  south  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  very  near  21 
degrees  west  of  Washington,  to  north  latitude  49,  measures  within  a  very  small 
fraction  of  sixteen  hundred  iniles',  a  distance  differing  little  from  that  between  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  or  that  from  Cape  Metapan,  in  the 
Morea,  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

The  Balize,  at  the  outlet  of  the  mam  f>ass  of  the  Misdssippi,  is  at  north  lati- 
tude 90  degrees  4  minutes,  and  west  longitude  west  12  degrees  8  minutes.  The 
extreme  western  fountains  of  Marais  river,  or  those  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  are 
at  longitude  35  d^^rees  west  of  Washington,  and  at  laiitnde  ^  degrees  north.  A 
line  drawn  over  tSe  intermediate  distance  between  those  points  would  measure 
by  actual  calculation,  1,747  statute  miles,  would  traverse  Lake  Pontchartrain 
nearly  centrically,  crow  the  Mississippi  river  a  few  miles  above  Natchez,  the 
main  Arkansas  near  Fort  Smith,  and  reach  its  middle  distance  between  Grand 
Saline  and  Solomon's  Fork,  branches  of  Kansas  river;  and  thence  over  Platte 
river  and  the  numerous  higher  confluents  of  Missouri  river  to  its  termination  in 
the  gorges  of  the  Rockjr  mountains;  courpe  north  15  degrees  14  minutes  wcFt. 
A  suniuur  Hne,  in  a  hke  angle,  with  the  meridian  would  reach  from  south- 
western Spaia  u>  Warsaw. 

We  might  adduce  other  comparative  views  Irom  distances,  but  deem  those 
given  as  adequate  to  answer  the  present  purposes  and  proceed  to  comparisoa^ 
ofsuriace. 

In  Darby's  Geographical  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Earth,  pages  992  and  3, 
it  is  shown,  that  deducting  deserts,  more  or  less  extensive  over  parts  ot  all  the 
continents,  and  frozen  tracts,  particularly  towards  the  northern  extremes  of  Asia 
and  America,  the  arable  surface  admitting  any  considerable  density  of  popula- 
tion, amounts  to  only  about  31,000,000  of  square  miles.  Reasons  are  there  given, 
to  show  conclusively,  that  this  reduction  of  the  habitable  land,  if  in  error,  the 
aUowaace  is  in  excess.  In  the  present  case,  we  adopt  it  and  proceed,  making 
thirty-one  millions  unit. 

DMe  OompanUioe  of  thai  part  ofihegreal  central  region  of  North  America  included 
in  the  domain  of  the  Untied  Slates,    Its  extent^  comparedwith  the  whole  land  area 
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The  earth,  entire  surtacK  -  .  .  . 
Laud.  Polar  region,  ic.  -  -  -  -  - 
Do.  reduced  for  arable    ..... 

New  Holland,  Ausiralia   .    -    -    .    . 
Europe    ......---. 

n'onn  America  and  Greenland  -    -    - 

South  America.    -   - 

Europe,  Ruwioo  -...-... 
Europe  non-Russia])  ...--- 
United  Stales  territor]r,fticludiiig  Texas, 

Oregon,  Ac. 

Russian  Empire,  Europe  and  Asia,  . 
CTjinese  Empire  ------.. 

Brazilian  Empire  .■--... 


1  and  1-3 
1  very  nearl  j 
7-10i£  very  n'rly 


1.2 


In  national  statistics,  the  amonnt  ofpopulalion  is  only  one  of  llie  correlalive 
elements  whkh  demand  atlenluD.  The  spread  and  location  of  t}ie  pe^le,  as 
well  as  their  number,  demand  ibe  most  auenlive  inquirr.  When,  in  17&0.  the 
censusof  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  first  regiilariy  and  nationally  taken, 
where  did  the  population  exist  1  In  answer,  it  may  be  observed  that,  with  not 
an  exception  of  one-lenih,  the  main  spine  of  the  Appalachiaii  mountains  bounded 
tlie  population.  It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  assume  the  Atlantic  slope,  with  an  area 
of  300,000  square  miles,  aad  a  distributJTe  population  of  about  thirteen  persons  lo 
ihe  square  mile,  as  the  space  which  held,  with  the  eicepcion  of  alovt  one-tenth, 
Ihe  wTiole  PCMle  of  the  Union. 

Before  1790,  scattering  seltlemenU  had  been  made  ob  the  extreme  northeasteni 
fountains  of  Obta,  and  some  few  and  far  scaltei«d  around  the  borders  of  other 

Sarts  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  Tribes  of  fierce  savages  stood  opposed,  but  the 
estiny  ot  Ehings  coalct  not  be  stared,  and  daring  Ike  decennial  period,  from  1790 
10  1800,  these  savages  were  crushed,  and  settlements  greatly  extended,  and  pcn- 
nlation  increased,  expanding,  we  mav  say,  into  the  central  Inaln.  It  ouxht  to  be 
here  premised  that  tor  reasons  too  obriona  to  need  explanation,  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  with  Michigan,  ou^t  to  come  into  our  general  view,  as  they  were  sub- 
sequently incorporated  Into  the  Union. 

By  the  census  of  IBOO  the  subjoined  sectioBS  had  a  popntstion  of— 


Kenrae^, 
Tennessee, 
Ohio,   - 
Indiana,    - 


390.456 

105,603 

45,S6& 

4,3TC 


Amount  in  1900,        .-..,..  483,TT7 

Admitting  this  simimary  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  aggregate  ten  years  before 
was  300,000,  the  ratio  of  increase  wonid  be  1,60  for  tfaedeeeanial  increase.  This 
amount  for  the  increase  and  aggregate  population  of  the  central  bMin  of  ihe 
United  Slates,  at  the  beginning  of  this  eeniuty,  may  excite  suspicion  of  ezctK 
rather  than  the  contrary.  The  surface  on  which  this  amount  resides,  or  at  least 
the  far  greater  part,  only  300,000  square  miles,  yet  had  not  a  distributivepopala. 
lioa  of  fourteen  petsons  on  ten  square  miles.    At  the  same  epoch.  New  Orleans 

with  perhaps  5,000  iahaMtanu,  was  Ihe  oaly  place  in  the  Win  d '- 

ttaioe  of  a  diy. 


n  deaerring  the 
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SONTHLT  COMIEBCIAL  SUIMART. 

riSAKcza  OP  new  yohk  and  boston  ;  condition  op  banks  ;  trade  op  new  tork 

CANALS  FROM  1842—1848 ;  PITTSBURGH  CANALS  ;  SPECIE  MOTEMSNTS  AND  CIRCU- 
LATION ;  IMPORTS  NEW  TORK  ;  BANK  OP  ENGLAND  ;  COTTON  MILLS  AND  HANDS  IN 
MANCHESTER ;  ENGLISH  COTTON  TRADE  ;  IMPORTS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN  1847 ;  RAIL- 
WAY MOVEMENTS  IN  GREAT  BRITIAN ;  PRICES  OF  COTTON  IN  LIVERPOOL  1846 — '47", 
EXPORTS  PRODUCE  PROM  UNITED  STATES;  RATES  OP  FREIGHT  IN  NEW  TORK;  VES- 
SELS AND  TONNAGE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ETC. 

February. — The  aspect  of  financial  affairs,  which  ciianged  so  materially  in  the 
month  of  November,  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  assumed  a  more  promising  appear* 
ance.  Money  in  New  York  and  Boston,  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities,  has  been  very  scarce  and  high  in  price.  The  pressure  has  continued  severe 
in  New  York,  but  more  so  in  Boston  where  the  want  of  money  appears  to  be  more 
directly  felt  than  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the  large  and  profitable  sales  of 
manufactures  which  New  England  has  made  during  the  post  year  to  the  rest  of 
the  Union.  With  the  lapse  of  timci  however,  and  the  rigid  course  of  the  Banks 
in  relation  to  Discounts,  the  liabilities  of  the  mercantile  community  are  becoming 
much  curtailed,  as  they  mature  in  amounts  larger  than  the  new  creations  of  notes, 
and  therefore  the  demand  for  money  is  less,  producing  apparent  ease  while  the 
supply  is  no  greater.  The  continued  export  of  specie  has  been  a  sufiicient  cause 
for  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  caution  on  the  part  of  the  institutions,  after  the  very 
exposed  condition  in  which  they  had  incautiously  placed  themselves,  through  the 
neglect  of  the  "  signs ''  Ijrom  abroad,  between  August  and  November.  It  has  re- 
sulted from  the  last  years'  large  exportations,  that  the  country  is  richer  than  the 
cities,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  balances  being  due  New  York  and  the  centers  of 
trade,  as  usual,  the  Atlantic  cities  have  been  more  than  usual  in  debt  to  the  coun- 
try, as  thus  the  New  YoriE  Banks  at  the  return  in  November  showed  bank  JmU- 
ances  due  as  follows : 


Nov.  1846, 
"    1847, 

Increase, 


Due  New  York 
Cottatry  Buokt. 

.    1,504,886 
2,948,560 


SI, 443,674 


Due  Banks  in 
other  eUtee. 

3,649,839 
6,308,255 

$2,658,426 


Total  belanee  doe 
fn  N.  Y.  BsBkf. 
5,154,715 
9,266,815 


S4,102,100 


This  was  a  considerable  increase  of  balanees,  and  of  the  S6,308,255  due  by  the 
New  Yoik  Banks  to  institutions  in  other  states,  a  considerable  portion  was  due 
the  South,  thus  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  this  city  owed  the  Bank  of  Mobile,  alone, 
more  than  $1,000,000.  Hence  the  abundance  of  bills  on  the  North.  The  amount 
due  the  interior  Banks  in  New  York,  was  double  what  it  was  in  the  previous  year, 
and  was  the  natural  result  of  the  enormous  deliveries  on  the  canals. 

The  value  of  produce  delivered  on  the  Hudson,  at  tide  water,  for  a  series  of 
years  has  been  as  follows : 


Products  of  tha  Foreet, 

Animale,     .... 
Vegetable  Food,      . 
Other  Agriculture,  . 
Mauufaetoree,     .     . 
MerebaDdise,  .    .    . 
Other  Articles,    .    . 

ToUl,  .    . 


1849* 

3.741 ,0S9 

4,h27,6l5 

10,340,4«7 

494^17 

1.949,541 

S5,43S 

1,343,093 


1843. 

5,9M,474 

6,357,344 

11,«37,(195 

610,660 

V,56I,1.'S9 

56,334 

1,667,939 


1844. 

7,716,038 

7,888.^193 

13634,616 

596,557 

3,48!»,670 

8ti,lS3 

3,338,536 


1846* 

7,759^9^ 

9,003,106 

17,579,581 

630,404 

6,439,369 

88,497 

3,559,658 


1848. 

8,560391 

10,633,830 

99,306,905 

743,093 

.4,805,799 

376,879 

3,770,476 


1847* 

8,790,373 

13^,314 

4i;U0«436 

7M,109 

6,034,518 

517,594 

3,197,080 


893,751,013     98,453,408    34,040,446    49«459,301    51,]09.356  73,908314 
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This  table  gives  the  immense  flow  of  the  western  trade  through  the  Erie  canal 
into  the  Hudson  river,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  has  increased  nearly  200 
per  cent  since  1843.  The  principal  increase  has  been  in  the  article  of  breadstuflfs, 
the  value  of  which  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  year.  The  "  product  of  ani- 
mals," mostly  cheese,  pork  and  wool,  has  also  greatly  increased  in  amount.  The 
increase  in  tonnage  of  all  products  coming  down,  has  been  381,964  tons,  or  30  per 
cent;  while  that  of  merchandise  going  up,  has  been  74,472  tons,  or  ^  per  cent. 
The  descending  tonnage  represents  as  alone  produce  coming  down,  and  the 
ascending  tonnage,  merchandise  going  up.  This  comparative  trade  has  been  asi 
foUows: 


D^fccDiljng  Tonf , 
Total,     . 


666,«9G 
123,994 


1843* 

836,861 
U3,5£5 


1844. 

1,019,094 
176,737 


1845. 

l,Sm),943 
105,000 


1846. 

1,369,319 
213,795 


1847. 

1,744  4»3 
988.967 


789.990         980,456         1,196,831         1,403,943       1,576,114      9,03^90 


The  down  tonnage  increase  much  faster  than  the  up  tonnage,  showing  the  in- 
creasing independence  of  the  western  country  for  goods  and  of  credits  in  their 
favor  with  the  Atlantic  Banks.  The  commerce  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  of  canals 
presents  similar  results.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the  leading  articles  to  and 
from  Pittsburgh  by  the  line  of  canals  has  been  as  follows  : 


IMPOETS  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


1846. 


lirj  Goods, 

HMdware, 

Chisaware, 

Coflb«« 

Groearta*. 

Hata  &  Bhoaa 


Iba.  . 

]9,4fSt,8l8 

it 

10,599,463 

II 

4,957.454 

II 

10.090.933 

u 

6.933,856 

II 

9,049.540 

1847.  . 

93,901,074 
14,501.603 
5,046,918 
0,1>97,I}U5 
7,833,995 
9,690,881 


TobaoM,  Iba, 
HaoBD, 

Baeoo, 
Cotton, 
Floor, 


EXPOBTS. 

1846. 

94,696,749 

1,987,866 

395,985 

21,661,936 

1,000,971 

150,403 


1847. 

14.777,050 

3,311,698 

188,078 

39,713,497 

1,056,138 

"17.940 


Toul,  6  articlaa,  48,036,084       63,901,396 


6  articlea,  48,979,890       39,046,310 


There  is  a  great  decline  here  in  Bacon  and  Tobacco,  and  the  results  were 
similar  in  relation  to  those  two  articles  at  New  Orleans  where  the  year  ends  two 
months  earlier.  The  value  of  produce  delivered  at  New  Orleans  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  compared  with  that  delivered  at  the  tide  water  on  the  Hudson  is  as 
follows : 


1844. 

Now    Orlasaa, 60,094,716 

HodaoD, 34,640,446 


1845. 

5?,1 90,133 
45,459,301 


1846. 

77,193,464 
51,105,956 


1847. 

00,a33,SS« 
73^08,414 


ToUl  both  plaeoa, 


71,735,16*2        109,651,493         198,898,790        163,194,670 


It  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  four  or  five  months,  that  while  the  receipts 
of  produce  have  swelled  the  credits  of  the  country  with  the  Atlantic  cities,  the 
state  of  the  foreign  markets  in  relation  to  bills  has  been  such  as  to  exhaust  tha 
commercial  capital  of  the  seaboard.  Thus  while  the  country  draws  upon  the  city 
for  the  proceeds  of  produce,  the  city  is  not  only  unable,  through  the  discredit  of 
bills,  to  realize  from  abroad,  but  must  remit  specie  in  payment  of  imports.  By 
this  double  process,  therefore,  money  becomes  scarce  on  the  seaboard,  to  say 
mothing  of  the  movements  of  the  government.  For  the  month  of  December  the 
export  of  specie  from  the  port  of  New  York,  was  $1,768,867,  and  from  Boston, 
$^986,  making  together  $2,451,863  from  the  two  ports.  The  steamer  cleared 
tVom  New  York  Jan.  I,  carried  in  addition  $S98,000,  and  the  Siddons  packet  ship 
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$100,000,  and  other  ressels  took  $274,000,  making  near  $800,000.  This  con- 
tinued drain,  growing  out  of  causes  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  former  num- 
bers, has  forced  upon  the  Banks  the  utmost  circumspection.  They  held  in 
November  $9,000,000  specie,  and  the  last  estimates  do  not  now  make  the  sum  on 
hand  more  than  $4,500,000.  The  pressure  is  producing  its  own  cure  to  some 
extent  by  checking  importations;  many  orders  that  had  been  sent  abroad  for 
goods  have  been  supperseded,  or  countermanded.  The  business  of  the  port  of 
New  York  for  the  month  of  December,  shows  some  decline  in  the  value  of  goods 
received,  as  compared  with  last  year,  as  follows: 

IMP0STS9  PORT  OF  NEW  TOftK  MONTH  OF  DBCBMBBB. 

BpMie.           FrM  Dntiabla.  Total  Dotiaa.   ATaraaarato 
Good  a.                                                                           of  dat 

1645,     .    .    .    .$78,400          S9B,1M  3,430,5N)1  4,076,645  1,330,890 

I84S,     ....    61,340           537,496  4,979,813  4,878,655  1,130,327 

1347,     ....    30,713           111^1  3,310,845  3.467,8(8             856,5:6 

The  stringency  of  the  market  here  is  powerfully  aided  by  returning  ease  in  Eng- 
Jand,  in  promoting  exports  hence,  and  preventing  imports. 

The  latest  accounts  from  England  show  a  greatly  improved  condition  of  the 
money  market,  and  the  position  of  the  Bank,  the  leading  features  of  which  have 
been  as  follows : 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Loaoa.                llapoaitaa.  Nat  Notaa  on  Ballloa.  Bata  of 

nivsta.  public,  ahenlatios.  ImmI.  isloffaat.. 

OcL  93,    .    I0,467,]98  ^08,909  4,766,304  90JI8,175  1,547^  8,313,001  U9 

*•    30,    .    90,484,807  8,0I],44S  4,000,039  90,e4S,41i  1,303,103  8,430,074  8a0 

Nov.  6,    .    194>J0A)I5  8^M,305  4,001,313  90,300«448  3,000,085  8,730,351  8a9 

**    97,    .    18,531.810  8,938,554  7.790.579  18,063,575  4,086,500  ]0J39,943  6a7 

Dm.  IJ,    .    17,030,031  8,437,370  8,090,700  18,390,005  6^448,780  1M9S,I76  5ia6 

The  retnmo  of  October  93  marked  the  turning  point  of  the  present  panic.  Up 
to  that  time  the  failures  bad  been  immense  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  money 
greater  than  perhaps  was  ever  before  experienced.  The  note  of  the  government 
to  the  directors,  permitting  them  to  infringe  the  law  of  1844,  was  then  issued ; 
and  that  allowance  itself^  although  not  acted  upon,  seemed  to  relieve  public  feel- 
ing, and  buUion  began  to  flow  in  under  the  influence  of  paralysed  trade  and  non- 
payment of  bills  drawn  on  England.  The  numerous  failures,  suspension  of 
railroads,  and  stoppage  of  mannfkctnring  as  well  as  conmiercial  enterprise 
reduced  the  demand  for  money ;  and  the  above  returns  show  the  singular  fact 
that,  December  11  the  loans  of  the  Bank  were  near  £3,000,000  less  than  October 
30,  the  circulation  outstanding  £8,500,000,  and  the  bullion  in  the  bank  £3,000,000, 
making  together  £5,690,000  leas  money  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  yet  the 
price  was  lednead  9  l-9aS  per  cent  These  facta  show  to  how  great  an  extent 
the  demand  for  money  must  have  subsided.  The  railways  had,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  suspended  operations  until  money  riiould  become  cheaper,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  iron  masters  had  reduced  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  preparatory 
to  reducing  the  price  and  "the  make."  In  the  manuikcturing  districts  a  slight 
reaction  had  taken  place,  as  seen  in  the  following  figures  of  the  operations  in 
Manchester: 

COTTON  MILLS  AND  HANDS  IN  MANCBESTBR. 

/■    "       -Mills.  \       f      ■ 

fall  abort  itoppad.  total.          AiU 

Uma.  tiiDo.                                   Umo. 

Septanbar  9M ISO  93          99  175. »... .95,000 

Oetobar         5 195  96          94  175 94,317 

"      n 119  33     30  175     


^  10 07    40    30     ITS 18,516 

N«v«Bbsr  M 00    00    93    173 10,145 
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oat  of 

total. 

tioM. 
8^30 

-75la- 

41,000 

7,080 

va 

41.000 

8,701 

0,108 

41,000 

19,108 

^sai 

41,055 

19,000 

7,085 

60,005 
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Since  these  returns  some  further  resumption  of  work  has  taken  place,  but  the 
activity  has  not  reached  that  of  the  last  of  September,  the  eonsumption  of  cotton 
has  in  consequence  been  much  less  than  last  year,  and  the  stock  remaining  ou 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  much  larger  than  it  was  supposed  would  have  been 
the  case  under  the  short  supply.  The  imports,  exports,  consumption  and  stock 
of  cotton  from  January  1, 1847,  to  December  17,  distinguishing  American  des- 
criptions, were  as  follows : 

, ; 1846. V     / 1847 ^ 

Import.  Export.  Cona'pt'n.    Stock.        Import.  Export.  Cona'pt'o.  Stork. 

United  BUIM 9U0.8S6    00,846    1,175,510    S.«,340        813,5511    60,M3       7K2.4U0    £I3,H8(> 

Oineri, 191,517      l.i96       ;iU3,70U    148,0i0        M6,«5    Stt,«30    135,410 

Total, 1,093,373    91,0;3    1,479,SI0    4U7,3aO    1,059.764     00,863    1,065,420    360,47i> 

Decr«aa6, 3i,609    31,100      413,790     37,8t» 

The  high  prices  which  the  diminished  crop  of  the  United  States  received, 
brought  increased  supplies  from  other  quarters,  and  latterly,  when  the  railroad 
demand  for  money  pressed  so  severely  on  manufacturing  industry,  the  consump- 
tion fell.    This  appears  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  manner  in  which 
railroad  shares  were  distributed  in  the  community.  The  calls  averaged  £X  ,000,000. 
or  S5,000,000  weekly,  and  the  mania  had  involved  all  classes  of  persons,  particu- 
larly shop  keepers.    Hence,  when  money  became  scarce,  and  stockholders  were 
compelled  to  pay  up  instalments  under  penalty  of  forfeit,  they  did  so  by  reducing 
their  stock  of  goods.    They  took  money  from  their  business  to  put  into  railroad 
shares,  hoping  for  a  reaction.    Hence,  all  the  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  in 
the  shops  are  supposed  to  be  far  less  than  usual ;  and  this  circumstance  has 
affected  manufactures  as  much  as  the  actual  decrease  in  the  con8umpti(»i  of 
goods.    With  the  diminished  demand  trom  store  keepers,  a  high  price  for  the 
raw  material  and  capital  very  scarce,  it  waa  not  to  be  supposed  that  manufactur- 
ing would  be  continued  to  the  usual  extent    As  soon,  however,  as  prices  of  cot- 
ton  fell,  and  money  became  more  plen^,  operations  were  renewed.    To  restore 
to  shop  keepers  and  general  business  the  capital  that  has  been  abstracted  for 
railroads,  must  be  a  work  of  time.    More  particularly  that  "  the  lines "  will 
renew  the  "calls"  at  the  earliest  opportunity.    The  suspension  of  railway  ex- 
penditure must  have  a  great  influence  in  checking  the  consumption  of  all  des- 
criptions of  produce,  bread  included;  inasmuch  as  to  their  operation  was  justly 
ascribed  an  annual  consumption  during  the  past  year.    As  an  indication  of  the 
extent  of  this  process,  we  may  take,  irom  official  sources,  a  table  of  the  imports 
of  leading  articles  as  given  officially  for  the  nine  months  ending  October  10, 1847. 

IMPOarS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAlNi    FROM  JANUART  10  TO  OCTOBER  10. 

1849*  1840.  1847. 

Live  aninuOs,  number,        ....  20,593  85,&4S  173,356 

Bacon,    cwt., 4,540  1,513  72,995 

Beef,         " 1,841  363  2,57? 

Butter,      " 189,056  177,165  243,140 

Cheese,     " 183,891  216,191  243,601 

Hams,      " 4,543  8,094  17.334 

Pork,         " 32,713  42,685  212,540 

Rice,         " 392,205  541,520  1,046,063 

TaUow.     " 501,758  430,221  557,991 

Sugar,      " 4,411,782  4,469,699  6,509,181 

Total,  nine  articles,  cwt.,        -  5,722,329    5,887,651    8,905,444 


RAILWAYS,  ETC.,   IN   GREAT   BRITAIN.  20< 

184^5.  1846*  18«7. 

Cocoa,    lbs., 3,016,301      1,938,6(>&       9,764,333 

Coffee,      " 32,166,932  35,099,814  35,769,744 

Tea,         '• 36,825,461  41,432,479  44,912,880 

Tobacco,  " 10,717,001  19,505,668  11,023,085 

Total,  four  articles,  lbs.,    -  82,725,695    97,976,626    101,470,045 

Spirits,  gallons, 5,449,456      6,209,648        6,648,769 

These  are  nearly  all  articles  of  luxury,  when  applied  to  a  famine-stricken 
country,  and  the  increase  down  to  the  moment  of  most  severe  financial  distress 
was  marked  and  large.    The  grain  and  flour  imported  waa  as  follow: 

Indian  com,  qrs.,     -           -           -           -  47,913      451,193    3,340,588 

Other  grain. 1,121,533    1,898,140    4,204,914 

Total  grain,      -  -  -  1,169,446    2,349,339    7,446,503 

Indian  meal,  cwt.,        ....  102,932    1,335.464 

Flour,  "      -  -  -  .  394,908    2,528,397    6,562;901 

Total  flour,  cwt.,    -  -  -        394,908    2,631,329    7,898^365 

The  Indian  com  and  meal  was  mostly  destined  for  Ireland,  but  a  large  portion 
uf  the  other  grain  was  imported,  not  so  much  from  the  abaolutely  deficient  yield, 
bnt  through  enhanced  consumption  by  reason  of  railroad  expenditure.  In  the 
perioi  embraced  in  this  table,  viz :  from  January  to  October,  the  amount  of  rail- 
way calls  was  as  follows : 

RAILWAY   MOTSMENT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN* 

British.  Foreifi).  Total. 

Calls  payable  in  January,  -       -       .  i:4,457,968  Xl,663,000  j66,119,968 

February,     -       -       .  1,454,881  80,000  1,834,881 

March,     .       .       .  3,063,697  503,000  3,585,697 

April,  ....  4,313,439  40,000  4,353,439 

NTay,        -       -       -  2,965,344  514,000  3,479,344 

June,   ....  2,464,756  1,560,000  4,004,766 

July,        -       -       -  3,891,545  1,033,000  4,936,646 

,  August,        .       -       -  2,222,839  62,000  2,284,839 

September,       -       -  3,325,651  800,000  4,125,874 

October,       -       -       .  3,366,651  93,360  3,458,011 
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Total, je31,638.994    ^66,334,360    ^£37,873,361 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  j66,334,360  belong  to  foreign  railways,  and 
are,  therefore,  only  in  part  payable  by  English  shareholders,  leaving  £31,638,994 
as  the  actual  amount  called  for  by  English  railways. 

'Ais  was  rather  more  than  £1,000,000  per  week.  The  £6,334,360  of  foreign 
calls  were  not  to  any  considerable  extent  payable  in  England,  and  none  expended 
there.  For  November  the  calls  fell  to  £3,000,000,  and  for  December  still  less. 
This  process  ol  railway  expenditure,  it  must  always  be  bom  in  mind,  is  convert- 
ing floating  into  fixed  capital — ^taking  capital  from  shops  and  manuihetures  and 
buying  foreign  produce  for  the  consumption  of  500,000  persons  employed  in 
railways.  It  is  true  that  those  persona  would  eat  and  drink  if  not  working  upon 
railways,  but  their  labor  would  then  produce  an  %xchangable  value  to  pay  for 
what  of  foreign  produce  they  consume.  The  high  wages  which  the  competition 
compelled  the  Unes  to  pay,  enabled  the  laborers  to  indulge  in  tea  and  coffee,  and 
better  food  than  ordinary.  These  were  imported  and  paid  for  with  money  instead 
of  goods.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  while  more  tea  and  coffee,  and  other  edible 
produce  was  imported,  there  was  less  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture* 
Those  of  the  latter  were  as  follows : 
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1845.  ISiG.  1817. 

Indigo,  cwt., 79,325  00,321  58,38u 

Flax,        " 1,048,390  744,861  732.034 

Cotton,    " 5,495,799  5,786,089  3,423,061 

Total  cwt., 6,623,514       6,191,271      4,213,481 

Silk,  •  raw,  lb., 2,865,605       3,429,260      3,051,015 

"  thrown, " 311,413  293,402        200,715 

Wool,  « 57,308,477     51,058,209    43,348,386 

Total,       " 60,485,495     51,780,871    46,600,110 

8o  great  has  been  the  diminution  in  the  import  of  those  articles,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  into  goods  for  export,  forms  the  basis  of  British  industry.  That 
reyulsion  and  distress  should  grow  out  of  a  perseverance  in  such  a  course,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  regarded  as  singular.  It  is  to  be  considered  now  that  the  element 
of  this  distress,  viz :  the  railroad  expenditure  has  ceased  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and,  therelore,  that  the  operation  of  trade  will  change.  There  will  be  far  less 
consumption  of  food,  and,  therefore,  less  import  of  it,  while  the  reversion  of  labor 
to  manufacturing  employments  will  revive  the  demand  for  raw  materials  for 
the  production  of  goods  for  export,  in  payment  of  produce.  It  is  by  this  process, 
if  at  all,  that  the  financial  afikirs  in  England  will  become  restored  to  a  sound 
footings  A  great  element  in  a  revived  prosperity  is,  doubtless,  the  low  price  of 
raw  materials.  Thus,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  cotton,  on  December  17,  in  Liv- 
erpool was,  as  compared  with  the  same  date  of  1846,  as  follows: 

Ord.         Mid.  Fair.      Good  Pair.    Good.      Cboie«. 

1816, H&^     7  (ank       7i(97f       n09       UO^U       9j»10 

RodaeUoD, im^     S^^       9|^S|       9k(Stk     ^(S^H     3^(93 

This  reduction  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  in  the  raw  material,  at  a  time  when  stocks 
of  goods  are  very  low,  enables  spinners  to  buy  the  raw  material  at  such  advan- 
tage as  to  make  the  investment  safe,  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  the  recent 
revival  of  activity  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  based,  rather  than  on  an  ac- 
tually improved  demand  for  goods.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  railway  ex- 
penditure continues  unchecked.  The  calls  for  the  French  lines  for  January  and 
February  amoutedto  100,000,000  francs;  say  890,000,000.  Throughout  Germany 
the  activity  was  also  great  These  produce  in  a  lesser  degree,  because  operating 
on  a  larger  population,  an  effect  similar  to  the  expenditures  in  Great  Britain  in 
an  enhanced  consumption  of  .produce,  thereby  diminishing  the  supply  that  could 
be  spared  for  British  consumption. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  for  the  present  year  the 
exports  of  United  States  produce  to  England  would  be  less  in  magnitude  and 
profit  than  was  the  case  last  year.  In  the  New  York  market,  the  decline  in  cot- 
ton has  been  as  follows: 

Ord.  Mid.  Fair.  Full?  Fair.  Good  Pair. 

Jaantry, OlalO  lOtaKU  llialll  llfalti  lllal« 

February, Itjam  13  al3{  ISaU  U  aui  ulalS 

March,        ...........    94a  9}  loaiM  llialS  ISialU  124a13 

ApriU lOtall  IllallX  1»a13  ]34«m  ]3}a14 

May, llialli  18  alU  ia|al3|  14  aU}  I4lal41 

Jnae, 11  all}  lUall}  13  al3|  134al3|  I»al4 

J«lyi 10Aald{  11  alii  19|alS  ia}aia}  14  aU| 

AofQit, KUalol  lUalll  13  al3  maiatl  134aU 

aeptembar, llMlU  19  aisl  131am  ia}a13|  l4iiI4 

^tober, lOialOi  UHlil  18|a13|  13  al3{  IslalSi 

November Sfta  84  9^4  9UfA  9|al0  JOialS 

^Member, Sfa  »f  6fa  6|  el  a  M  8f  a  84  8la  0 

Jaouarj  1, 1B48, 64a  6|  74^  7}  8|«  9  9  a  9}  ijaio 
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The  fall  in  prices  was  rapid  from  September,  hj  reason  of  the  difficulty  in 
negotiating  bills  and  the  growing  money  pressure  in  this  market.  The  posture 
of  the  market  now  holds  out  the  prospect  that  as  money  becomes  easy  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England,  and  the  pressure  continues  here,  cotton  will 
go  more  freely  forward  at  gradually  improving  rates.  Last  year  the  exporters  of 
produce  experienced  great  difficulty  in  the  scarcity  of  freights,  and  speculation 
ran  rery  high.    At  this  port  they  were  as  follows: 

RATES   OF   FREIGHT  IN  NEW  TORK. 

HeiTjr 
Cotton,  lb.         Flour,  lb.      TobReeo,hbd.    Good#,ton.    Grain,  bath. 

S,  d*  5.  d»  S.     S,  3,    S,  S.  d,  S.  d* 

January  6.  1847,  a^7'16  5  a&2  59a60  54^55  1.6al.7 

February  6,  1847,  7-16al-2  6.6a7.0  74a75  75a80  l.lla2.l 

"      27,  1848,  3-4a7-8  8.9fl9.0  87«90  90^95  2.3a2.6 

January  10,  1848,  Oal-8  1.9a2.0  2&027  20a25  0.(mz0  7 

These  figures  produce  an  erroneous  fluctuation,  which  was  produced  as  well 
by  the  lessened  export  as  the  increased  supply  of  shipping.  The  large  freights 
of  last  year  stimulated  inordinate  activity  in  ship  building,  and  the  official 
reports  gire  the  following  number  and  tonnage: 

TE88EL8  AND  TONNAGE  BUILT  ANNUALLY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Sloopitnd 

Bblft.  Brip.  Bebra.  Caotlhoati.  Etatmcri.  Total.  Total  turn . 

1643,     .    .      W  3l  13rt  179  7»                  48S  83.617 

1844,  .    .     73  47  SlH  279  183                  76G  103,537 

1845,  .    .    1S4  87  333  344  163  1,038  146,018 

1846,  .    .    IIjO  IM  576  355  8SS  1,490  188,«» 

1847,  .    .    181  188  088  399  196  1,598  943,738 

Thifl  increase  of  tonnage  was  large,  55,530  tons,  and  mostly  in  seargoing 
ships;  hence  the  supply  of  freights.  The  construction  of  vessels  produced  a 
demand  in  all  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  increase  of 
50,000  tons  shipping  would  require  an  increased  supply  of  1 ,200  tons  hemp.  The 
exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June,  1847,  as  compared  with 
former  years,  were  as  follows: 

EXPORTS   UNITED  STATES. 

1844.  1845.  1846.  1847. 
Products  of  the 

Sea, 3,350,501  4,507,124  3,453,308  3,468,032 

Forest, 5,808,712  6,550,421  6,807,248  5,996,073 

Agriculture, 79,938,410  75,409,860  78,827.511  129,108,317 

Manufactures, 8,163,039  10,247,455  10,183,864  9,305,000 

Unennumerated,  ....  1,600,090  1,269,338  1,379,566  1,108,964 

Other  articles, 854,427  1,315,578  1,490,303  1,999,276 

Total, 99,715,179      99,299,776    102,141,893    150,637,464 

This  large  exportation  was,  of  course,  added  to  the  large  freights  carried  by 
American  vessels  the  means  of  casting  the  balance  of  trade  largely  in  favor  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  imports  and  exports  were  as  follows: 

EXPORTS.  IMPORTS. 


OooMatio  Forain 

Gooda  Ooooa.  Snaeia.  Total.          Oooda.        Bpacia.  Total. 

1848,     .     .     101,718,042  7,865,906  3,481,417  113,488,570  117,914,065    3,777,739  191401,797 

1847,     .     .     150,574,844  6,166.036  1.845,119  158,648,033  lS3,4i4,S49  94,121,889  146,545,638 

laeraasa,    .      48,858,893     45,160,106      4,519l984  99,843,557     94,658,841 

DaerMM, 1,699,147    1,536,998 

The  import  and  export  of  specie  leaves  a  balance  of  098,976,170  added  to  the 
money  in  the  country.   This  hiu  been  kept  in  anusual  activity  through  the  opeia- 
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tions  of  the  goveniment,  which  has  received  during  the  year  from  all  <iuarters, 

S48,6C7,826,  and  disbursed  in  the  same  time,  $48,226,516.  Of  this  disbursement,  an 

amount  equal  to  one  half  has  gone  through  the  mint  into  general  circulation.   It  is 

not  probable  that  by  any  means  so  large  an  amount  of  specie  will  be  again  imported 

this  ybar,  while  the  wants  of  the  government  for  army  expenditures  will  be 

considerable.    Last  year  the  amount  negotiated  was  $23,000,000,  of  which 

$18,000,000  was  bid  for  in  April,  and  the  aggregate  bids  amounted  to  $58,000,000. 

Of  this,  a  large  amount  was  bid  for  on  speculation  by  persons  who  had  not  the 

money  to  invest.    This  speculative  spirit  was,  however,  engendered  by  the  ger- 

erally  promising  appearance  of  trade  under  the  large  influx  of  specie.    Thir 

year,  under  more  adverse  circumstances,  the  government  will  require  some 

$20,000,000  before  August,  and  perhaps  a  much  larger  sum,  inasmuch  as  that  the 

Treasury  notes  at  the  present  price  form  the  chief  medium  of  payments  into  the 

Customhouse,  and  diminish  the  resources  of  the  government  to  that  extent.    It  is 

to  be  hoped,  however,  that  from  the  returning  ease  in  the  Xx>ndon  money  markets 

confidence  may  be  restored  in  the  credit  of  English  merchants  so  far  as  to  make 

the  bills  drawn  upon  them  against  produce,  available,  a  circumstance  which 

would  restore  to  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  cities  the  capital  which,  under  that 

^discredit,  has  remained  in  abeyance.    If  the  government  can  negotiate  its  drafts 

freely  in  Mexico  for  specie,  it  may  prevent  sending  specie  thither;  but  if  those 

drafts  are  taken  by  English  agents  and  presented  in  New  York  for  payment,  and 

the  proceeds  sent  to  England,  the  finances  of  the  country  are  not  relieved.     On 

the  other  hand,  if  the  exchanges  are  restored  to  their  usual  soundness,  and  the 

Mexican  drafts  invested  in  sterling  bills,  instead  of  gold,  the  effect  will  be  to 

meet  the  Mexican  expenditure  with  balances  due  from  England  for  produce. 

Up  to  this  moment,  however,  there  is  no  return  of  confidence  in  British  credit, 

and  at  our  latest  dates  the  distrust  of  all  but  first  class  paper  was  as  great  as  it  at 

any  time  had  been,  and  the  future  does  not  promise  permanency  to  the  flattering 

prospects  of  recovering  from  financial  disorder  there.    It  may  yet  result  that  a 

suspension  of  the  Bank  and  resort  to  inconvertible  paper  money  be  attempted 

before  the  struggle  of*  the  railroads  for  capital  shall  finally  cease. 


IISCELIANIES* 

1. — BERMUDA. 

Most  erroneous  opinions  exist  in  regard  to  the  Bermudas.  Many  suppose 
them  to  be  a  small  collection  of  low  and  almost  barren  rocks,  from  which  sunken 
reefs  push  themselves  for  miles  in  all  directions,  reauiringthe  most  extraordinary 
caution  to  be  used  in  approaching  them ;  that  the  harbors  are  open  roadsteads, 
the  soil  meagre  and  thin,  and  that  the  group  was  placed  where  it  is,  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  be  a  terror  to  mariners. 

It  is  true,  that  before  the  erection  of  the  lightphouse,  a  vessel  was  occasionally 
stranded  on  the  northern  reefs ;  but  such  disasters  must  now  be  of  rare  occurence, 
and,  in  running  for  the  islands,  no  more  than  ordinary  care  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  navigator.  So  far  from  being  cold  and  barren,  there  are  few  spots 
that  can  be  made  so  productive,  or  so  well  reward  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist. 
There  are  but  few  tropical  productions  unsuited  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  all 
of  the  grains  and  many  of  the  fruits  of  the  north  can  be  cultivated  with  succees. 
It  is  not  unusal  to  see  most  of  the  tropical  fruits,  with  tobacco,  cofi*ee,  cotton' 
indigo,  oats,  Indian  com,  vegetables,  ana  a  variety  of  rare  medicinal  plants,  all 
flourishing  ?n  the  same  enclosure.    The  orange  and  grape  thrive  admirably;  and 
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were  ths  cedar  cherished  less,  (for  it  is  now  allowed  to  lumber  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  the  country,)  and  proper  attention  bestowed  upon  fruit,  Bermuda  could 
be  made  one  magnific^mt  fruit  garden. 

The  climate  is  changeable,  but  subject  to  no  ^reat  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
In  Decembar,  January,  February,  and  a  part  ot  March,  the  winds  prevail  from 
the  west  and  north,  and  often  blow  with  great  force,  accompanied  with  violent 
>torms  of  rain.  There  are  many  days  in  tliose  months  when  the  air  is  cold,  damp, 
and  disagreeable,  but  at  no  season  is  there  any  appearance  of  frost.  In  March 
the  air  becomes  mild,  with  frequent  showers  ana  breezes  from  the  south.  In 
June  it  is  sultrv  and  oppressive ;  but  the  mercury  rarely  rises  much  above  86  de- 
grees. Long  droughts  at  this  season  are  common,  with  an  occasional  deluge  of 
rain.    In  September  the  weather  again  becomes  mild  and  agreeable. 

Snakes  and  venomous  reptiles,  that  usually  swarm  in  tropical  countries,  are 
unknown  here.  Occ&sionally  a  centipede  or  a  harmless  lizard  is  seen,  but  cock- 
roaches, ants,  and  mosquitoes  are  sufficiently  numerous.  There  are  but  few 
birds ;  beside  the  gull,  only  five  that  are  common — the  red  bird,  ground  dove, 
blsick  bird,  blue  bird,  and  a  sparrow,  named,  from  its  peculiar  note,  "  Chick  o'  the 
Village."  Occasionally  a  crow  is  seen  on  some  remote  island,  and,  after  a  hard 
wind,  the  eave  and  chimney  swallow  appear  for  a  day  or  two.  During  the  au- 
tumn storms,  large  number  of  plover  stop  here  to  rest  themselves ;  but  they  are 
hunted  with  such  tenacity,  that  they  soon  leave  for  regions  where  powder  and 
lead  are  less  plenty.  A  gieat  variety  and  abundance  of  delicious  fisn  are  every 
day  exhibited  in  the  markets,  and  the  turtle  is  conmion. 

The  soft,  white  stone  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  may  be  quarried  from 
almost  any  place,  is  universally  used  for  building.  This  stone,  resembling  hard 
mortar,  seems  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  common  saw.  A  variety  of  limestone 
rock,  very  close  and  compact,  and  sometimes  variegated,  is  also  iound,  which  is 
capable  of  a  high  polish.  In  the  numerous  caverns  along  the  seaboard  are  found 
colored  stalagmitic  and  stalagtitic  concretions,  which  are  worked  into  various 
ornamental  articles  called  hard-water. 

There  are  numerous  springs  on  the  islands,  but  rain-water  is  generally  used. 
Almost  every  dwelling  has  its  stone  walk.  01\en,  in  the  country,  the  side  of  a 
hill  is  paved  with  stone  slabs,  plastered  and  whitewashed ;  and  from  the  slides, 
resembling  banks  of  snow,  the  water  runs  into  tanks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

There  are  nearly  400  islands  in  the  group,  containing  about  13,000  square 
acres.    Few  of  them,  however,  are  important  in  size,  the  larger  number  beine 
mere  rocks,  coverred  with  a  thin  soil,  producing  only  stunted  cedars.    The  island 
of  St.  George,  about  4  miles  in  length,  lies  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  range. 
Fort  Catharine,  at  the  northeast  point  of  this  island,  is  in  lat.  32  deg.  24  min.  47 
sec.,  long.  64  des.  37  min.  49  sec.    On  the  south  side  of  St.  Greorge  is  the  town 
and  harbor  of  that  name.    This  harbor  is  of  easy  access,  completely  land-locked, 
and  vessels  of  15  feet  draugh  can  enter  in  safety,    Its  proximity  to  the  sea,  and 
b^ing  at  the  same  time  deep,  capacious,  and  secure,  renders  it  the  usual  place 
of  resort  for  disabled  vessels.    For  some  time  a  miner  has  been  engaged  m  re- 
moving several  ree&  at  the  entrance  by  submaiine  blasting,  where  the  passage 
was  not  so  deep  and  direct  as  desired ;  and  an  additional  appropriation  having 
lately  been  made  for  this  work,  the  desired  improvements  will  probably,  before 
anotner  winter,  be  fully  completed.    There  are  substantial  stone  wharves  in  this 
town,  commodious  warehouses,  apd  upon  five  whajrves  are  kept  every  conve- 
nience required  for  heaving  out  and  repairing  ships.    St.  George  is  a  garrison 
town,  andthe  island  is  very  strongly  occupied.    The  government  works  and  for- 
tifications are  all  of  the  first  order,  extensive,  commodious,  and  substantially 
built.    South  of  St.  George  is  St.  David's  Island,  being  3  miles  in  length,  its 
eastern  point  forming  the  prominency  called  St.  David's  Head.    Somerset,  about 
3,  and  Ireland  Island,  about  2  miles  in  length,  lie  at  the  west  and  northwest  of  the 
main  land.    Ireland  forms  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  western  coast,  and 
is  the  naval  depot  for  the  station.    An  extensive  breakwater  has  been  constructed 
there ;  and  for  a  considerable  period  the  labor  of  a  large  convict  establishment 
has  been  employed  in  strengthening  that  important  station.    Bermuda,  or  the 
main  land,  extends  from  east  to  west  about  22  miles,  nowhere  exceeding  three 
miles  in  width,  and  in  general  not  more  than  one.    Hamilton,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  principal  port  of  entry,  ia  situated  at  the  center  of  Bermuda,  on  an  in- 
let, which  aflfords  a  safe  and  convenient  harbor.    This  harbor  is  not  so  accessible, 
neither  can  vessels  go  in  there  with  the  some  draught  of  water  as  into  Sl  George's. 
Hamilton  and  St.  G?orge  have  each  a  population  of  about  1,400. 
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The  appearance  of  the  coruitnr  is  a  continued  succession  of  steep  elevation* 
from  60  to  200  feet  in  height,  with  small  valleys  at  their  bases,  where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  fertile.  The  hills  are  fertile  and  covered  with  low  cedars.  In  the  val- 
leys  they  grow  large,  and  some  of  the  bottoms  are  almost  darkened  by  those 
trees.  The  cedar  is  a  favorite  wood  for  ship  building.  It  is  fine  grained,  very 
heavy,  and  almost  indestructible.  For  durability  and  sailing  qualities,  there  arc 
no  vessels  that  excel  those  built  in  Bermuda.  The  roads  are  excellent;  and  the 
houses  are  so  thickly  scattered  over  the  country,  as  to  give  the  whole  island  the 
appearance  of  a  continuous  village— being  built  of  stone,  generally  kept  perfectly 
white,  and  so  .surrounded  with  sn rubbery  and  flowers,  that  they  have  a  neat  and 
very  inviting  appearance.  The  scenery  is  beautiful ;  and  the  land  is  so  narrow 
that  a  succession  of  delightful  sea- views  is  presented  to  the  traveller. 

There  are  about  1,800  soldiers  stationed  on  the  islands.  At  Ireland  there  are 
three  convict  hulks,  and  one  at  St.  Greorge's.  The  convicts  number  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred,  and  are  employed  on  the  fortifications. 

Bermuda  is  divided  into  nine  parishes;  and  in  1643  the  population  was  a  little 
less  than  10,000— about  445  to  the  square  mile.  There  are  21  churches  and 
chapels — nearly  one  for  every  mUej  1  semi- weekly  and  3  weekly  newspapers; 
about  20  public  or  free  schools,  and  as  many  private  ones.  In  1841  there  were  297 
births,  57  marriages,  and  161  deaths.  The  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  is 
estimated  at  1  4-5  per  cent,  annually.  The  imports  in  1846  amounted  to 
8672,072  70;  number  of  vessels  that  entered  in  1846  was  194;  and  the  number 
belonging  to  the  colony  in  that  year  was  53—3,551  tons,  314  men.  Most  of  the 
provisions  issued  to  the  troops  are  from  England.  The  inhabitants  obtain  theirs 
from  the  United  States.  About  80  oxen  and  as  many  sheep  are  a  supply  for  the 
troops  and  convicts  for  six  weeks.  These  animals  generally  come  from  New 
York,  and  are  kept  in  stalls  till  slaughtered. 

SUi}.le  productions  in  1846. 

Arrowroot ' $19,756  94 

Cedar  boats 523  20 

Cedar  timber 1,005  60 

Onions,  397,646  pounds 7,859  68 

Palmetto  plait     ---. 157  44 

Potatoes,  10,536  bushels 8,856  96 

Whale  oil,  869  gaUons 623  48 

$38,783  30 

Bermuda  is  completely  enclosed  by  reefs  from  the  southwest  round  to  the  north 
and  northeast.  At  the  northeast,  the  reefs  are  about  five  miles  from  the  land ;  at 
the  north,  about  ten ;  at  the  northwest  and  west^bout  seven ;  and  at  the  south- 
west, about  six  miles.  North  rock,  in  latitude  32  deg.  30  min.  12  sec.  longitudie 
64  deg.  46  min.  42  sec.,  is  situated  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  and  is  about  SO 
feet  above  high-water. 


11.  —  CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCCSS  IN  BUSINESS. 

Mercantile  success,  we  all  know,  depends  very  much  upon  a  sagacious  calcu- 
lation of  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  The  young  merchant  looks  to  the 
future  for  that  competence  which  is  the  object  of  his  labors;  and  his  hope  is 
realized  in  proportion  as  he  is  skilful  in  anticipating  the  phases  and  wants  orthat 
future.  The  sagacious  merchant  infers,  from  certain  appearances  of  the  present, 
that  such  and  such  will  be  the  condition  and  wants  of  tne  coming  season,  and  he 
prepares  himself  to  meet  that  condition  and  those  wants,  and  prosperity  is  the 
reward  of  his  foresight  [and  care.  He  judges  from  information  whidi  he  has 
carefriUy  collected,  and  from  appearances  which  he  has  watchfully  noted,  that  a 
certain  crop  will  be  short,  or  a  particular  description  of  goods  scarce ;  he  esti- 
mates the  demand  and  the  prices  which  a  short  supplv  will  occasion;  he  takes 
care,  in  good  season^  to  obtam  the  control  of  as  much  or  the  article  to  be  supplied 
as  he  can  dispose  of,  and,  this  done,  he  can  cooly  count  hjs  gains,  weeks  or  months 
before  they  are  realized,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  were  already  in  his 
hand^. 
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The  two  principal  conditions  of  success  in  mercantile  calculations  appear  to 
be,  a  sound  and  well  informed  judgement,  and  a  regulated  and  reaaonable  desire 
of  gain.  The  inordinate,  grasping  anxiety  of  wealth,  which  characterizes  many 
men,  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  a  passion  fatal  to  their  success.  It  blina 
the  judgement,  and  misleads  it  into  visionary  schemes  and  ruinous  speculations, 
and  an  ample  experience  shows  that  men  oi  the  coolest,  most  deliberate  habits, 
when  they  nave  once  yielded  to  the  passion  for  wealth,  are  no  longer  capable  of 
reasoning  wisely.  Of  the  other  qualifications — namely,  correct  information,  as 
a  condition  of  mercantile  success — it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  "  Knowl- 
edge is  power,"  says  the  great  master  of  English  philosophy.  JNor  less  in  mer- 
cantile life  than  elsewhere  is  this  maxim  true.  The  language  of  eyery  merchant 
should  be,  "Give  us  light;'*  increase  and  multiply  the  means  of  information. 
What  is  capital,  energy,  enterprise,  sagacity,  without  accurate  knowledge,  ex- 
tensiye  information!  An  ignorant  merchant  may  happen  to  succeed,  even  in 
this  day,  but  every  one  must  see  that  it  is  a  most  improbable  peradventure. 

There  is  no  one  subject  in  which  the  whole  mercantile  community  have  deeper 
interest  than  that  of  the  vast  modem  increase  of  the  fhcilities  for  diffusing  and 
obtaining  full  and  correct  information  on  eveiy  thing  pertaining  to  trade,  so  that 
all  maj  exyoy  its  advantages ;  and  no  man  need  hope  to  compete  successfully 
with  his  neighbor,  who  shuts  himself  out  from  a  participation  m  these  facilities. 
The  time  has  come  when  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  few  to  monopolize  \ 
and  every  day  tends  more  and  more  to  equalize  the  condition  and  advantages  of 
business  men,  and  to  throw  wide  open  to  all  the  door  to  wealth,  respectability, 
influence  and  honor.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  the  frequent  failures  m 
mercantile  life  which  have  distinguished  the  past.  The  young  merchant  who 
commences  on  the  broad  and  sound  moral  basis  of  integri^  and  nice  mercantile 
honor,  and  who  conducts  his  business  with  intelligence  ana  judgment,  and  with- 
out undue  eagerness  and  haste  to  be  rich,  will  generally  meet  with  success,  as 
he  will  certainly  deserve  it  It  is  true  this  is  a  day  of  ardent  competition;  but 
it  is  not  less  true,  that  it  is  a  day  when  manly,  honorable  enterprise  buckless  on 
its  armor  under  auspices  the  most  cheering  and  hopes  the  most  encouraging . 
N.  Y.  MtrcantUe  Times, 


III.  — MERCiNTILE  LIBRART  ASSOCIATIONS. 

We  have,  on  frequent  occasions,  referred  to  these  important  unions  of  those 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Their  influence  upon  the  community  has 
already  been  marked ;  and  when  they  become  universa],  we  shall  expect  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  body  of  American  merchants.  Why  should  mercantile  educa- 
tion have  ever  been  neglected?  Can  learning  be  misplaced  here,  or  is  not  its 
absence  a  burning  reproach  t 

Within  a  short  time,  we  have  received,  with  gratification,  reports  of  the  Boston 
and  Charleston  Associations,  which  show  increasing  prosperity.  To  us,  who  are 
so  solicitonB  for  commercial  education  to  be  introduced  into  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, these  indications  cannot  but  be  hailed  with  pleasure.  We  make  the 
following  extracts  firom  the  report  of  the  Charleston  Society : 

Officers — A.  O.  Andrews,  PresideiU.    P.  J.  Barbot,  Viee  President. 

W«  art  fimtiidl  to  be  •oftbtod  t«  ftODoooes  ao  ioereaM  of  one  hoodrtd  ftod  thirty  OMmbsr*. 
fltill  BO  loeooaldorablo  Donibor  of  our  eomnercial  oaioM  rent  in  uaeooMctod  witb  at.  Sliall 
tfttia  eoatiDiM  to  1  U  tlioro  aa  iauUigant  marahaot  in  Oharlaaton.  who  faela  aa  ioteraat  hi  the  pro- 
■otaon  of  liar  oommerelal  importaaee,  who  racof oiaaa  tha  valiia,  aaj  tha  abaolala  nicawi^,  of 
iaadinf  forth  bar  ronof  meat  thoroughlj  Aimiihed,  to  taka  their  poata,  aod  aaeeaaafblly  to  bear 
thair  parte  ia  tha  hoaorabla  atriif f la  whioh  ovr  citv  ia  wajriof ,  who  will  raftua  or  oagleet  to  civa 
to  oar  Aaaoclatioa  hia  oamoi  hie  eoantaoaaea,  aaa  a  anall  aoDual  peoonlary  oontribotioo  Y    y9% 


eaaaot  baUara  ao  ;  and  ilioohl  not  eeaea  oar  ezerttoDa  ootil   every  bneiaeee  man,  who  avowe  aay 
vmpathj  with  tha  ooanmerelal  fbrtaaae  of  Charleaton,  is  regiBter4^  upon  oar  roll. 

The  Board  recommend  a  Chair  of  Commerce  to  be  connected  with  the  Asso 
elation,  a  proposition  which,  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  we  have  long  advo- 
cated, as  will  be  noticed  in  the  preceding  numbers  of  this  Review. 

VOL.  y. — 14. 
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The  State  of  LouiBiana  will  have  the  credit  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  more- 
ment  and  of  originating  the  idea ;  for  it  is  now  understood  we  are  to  have  a  cbaib 
UP  COMMERCE  in  the  new  University  at  New  Orleans.  There  is  not  another* 
strictly,  that  we  know  of  in  the  world,  though  the  European  mail  of  to-day  -in 
forms  us  that  the  Government  of  the  States  forming  the  Zoll  Verein,  iatend 
establishing  a  commercial  university  at  which  youug  men  destined  to  become 
merchants,  manuiacturers  or  commercial  lawyers  may  receive  their  complete 
education. 

The  following  extract  upon  commercial  character  Ls  worthy  to  be  treasured : 

The  profettion  of  the  merchant  calli  for  the  exereite  of  no  limifed  feealliet^— no  mean  acquire- 
ioent«— oo  tliDted  and  eircoroicriberf  mind;  nay,  hit  traotaetiona  n«t  unfrequentJy  demand  • 
jodcmentt  aonndf  diaermiioatinf,  compreheoiiTet  weit'halaoeed,  and  teverelT  diaciplined— •  aaf«c* 
ityleen  and  quick^  and  a  compaai  of  knowledge  embracing  the  wants,  habiia,  reeourceif  pr<»* 
ducta  and  inaUtutioDi  of  civUisatiun  iuolf.  Kot  does  bu  eouotrj  fail  to  rccofnixe,  in  the 
aceomphthed  merchant,  the  poaieMion  of  qaalifieatiooi  peenliarlr  nttiof  him  for  her  hifheat 
•erTiee.  We  aee  bis  eouotet  ea^rly  aonght  in  the  cabinet  or  the  atatasman,  and  bia  name 
honorably  enrolled amoof  the  miniitera  of  GovernmeoL  Our  own  Republic  ia  fuH  of  honorable 
esamplea.  If  we  turn  our  eyee  to  that  f  reat  mother  empire  of  modern  commerce— Great  Britain 
—what  ia  the  poaition  of  the  man  of  eummerce  and  bia  Influence  there  1  Bot  a  thort  time 
tince  and  we  beheld  one  of  her  merchaots  bearing  the  high  embaaay  of  hia  i^orereifQ  to  our 
ahorea,  char|ed  with  the  negoeiation  of  a  question  ot  vaat  magnitude,  great  delicacy  and  p«r- 
iilexiog  intricaejr.  Sucoeaefully  executing  his  miasioa,  he  has  returned,  and  commerce  clainu 
for  her  diatioguished  son  the  enviable  reward  of  having  aatisfactorily  and  peaceably  adjoalod 
what  had,  fur  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  baffled  the  skill  and  defied  the  wiadom  of 
aatnte  diplomatiatt,  and  well  nigh  anndered  the  peaceftil  relatloaa  of  two  great  territoriea. 
While  in  the  aatouodiog  overthrow  of  a  eyatem  heretofore  ri^arded  aa  interwoTco  with  tbo  vary 
texture  of  British  policy,  commerce  is  even  now  exulting  in  her  neb  tropbiea,  and  wrealhee 
the  name  of  Richard  Cobdoo  with  a  garland  fraarant  from  the  aweetaned  Jal>or8  and  added 
comforti  of  toiling  milliona.  One  of  the  diatricta  of  England,  sharing  moat  largely  in  her  aria- 
toeratic  icilneneea,  is  at  this  momvnt  repreeented  In  the  imperial  Parliament  by  aa  American 
merchant.  And  haa  Charieeton  no  sympathjr  in  theae  onward  movements  Y  'At  a  time  like 
thia,  when  ahe  ia  pulUog  forth  all  h^r  euergiea  not  to  bo  ouutripped  in  the  race  of  honorable 
competition  with  her  fitter  citiea— when  ■he  ia  endeavoring  to  multiply  and  develope  all  her 
ioduatrial  and  commercial  reaooreet— and  to  render  herself  a  concentrating  point,  towarda  which 
trade  and  enterpriae  shall  be  attracted— rhall  aHK  be  indifferent  to  the  lone— the  character^ 
and  the  iraininx  of  the  young  men  who  must  hereaAer  take  their  posto  as  ber  commercial 
repreaentativea  1    The  dictatea  of  eolightvned  interest  and  loAy  patriotiam  alike  fbrlid  it! 

BOSTON   MERCANTIl^E   ASSOCIATION. 

Warren  Sawyer,  PresUUrU;  Thomas  H.  Lord,  Vice  PresiderU;  John  Stetson, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  John  H.  Allen,  Recorder;  James  Otib,  Treasuvtr. 
The  following  donations  have  been  made  to  the  society,  which  evince  the  spirit 
of  Boston.  One  Thousand  Dollars  each  for  the  following:  Hon.  Abbott  Law- 
rence,  Amos  Lawrence,  Esq.,Wm.  Stingis,  Esq.,  John  Bryant,  Esq.,  John  Flush- 
ing, Esq.,  Wm.  Appleton,  Hon.  Nathan  Applcton,  Samuel  Appleton;  John 
Welles  $500,  F.  C.  Lowell  8200;  for  each  of  the  following  $100:  John  A.  Low- 
ell, J.  A.  Edmunds,  D.  C.  Bacon,  Horace  Gray. 

merchant's  magazine  —  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Report  of  the  "Charleston  AssociaUon," 
refers  in  flattering  terms  to  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  the  «  Merchants  Magazine, " 
and  ours  elf.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  thank  the  Association  with  all  our 
heart  for  its  kindness.  We  have  been  connected  with  many  of  its  members  ia 
.the  happiest  hours  of  life— at  school,  at  college,  and  in  the  social  circle. 
We  look  back  to  those  times  with  lingering  regret,  and  the  associations  of  home 
which  come  crowding  upon  us  are  many  and  powerful.  God  bless  our  old  city 
and  our  old  friends.    They  are  still  foremost  in  our  heart  and  affections  ^ 

*'  In  exercise  of  Ae  power  given  them  bv  the  ConsUtution,  the  Board  have 
unanimously  elected,  as  honorary  members,  Freeman  Hont  Esq  and  J  D  B 
DeBow,  Esq.  These  gentlemen  are  witided  to  wide  and  honorable  distiiction.' 
The  fonner  in  onginatiM  the  "  Mer^nt^s  Magazine, "  the  first  successful  at- 

mftlS^  ??K^"^  V^t  ^"1!^  ^^.i  sustained  and  conducted  as  it  has  be«^  bv 
marked  ability;  and  the  latter,  a  naUve  of  our  own  city,  in  the  laudable  spirit 
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which  prompted  the  establishment  of  the  "  Camwterdal  JRjview  of  the  South  and 
Westy "  and  the  masterly  pen  which  he  has  wielded  in  elucidation  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  South,  have  richly  earned  our  most  grateful  acknuwled^- 
meats;  and  we  tnutthat  this  testimonial  from  our  infant  institution,  the  only 
one  we  can  give  them,  may  not  prove  unwelcome. " 


THE  FUBLlSniNfi  BUSINESS. 

The  Louisiana  Magistrate  aiul  Parish  Officers  Guide^  1B48. — We  are  indebted 
to  B.  M.  Norman  for  a  copy  of  this  very  appropos  work,  by  Judge  Olcoit  and 
Mr.  Spofibrd.  It  contains  copious  forms  and  instructions  for  Justices  of  tlie 
Peace,  Administrators,  Executors,  Clerks,  Sheriff's,  Constables,  Coroners  and 
business  men  generally.  There  is  much  useful  information  contained  in  it, 
though  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  not  elaborated  enough  for  the  practical  At- 
torney; believing,  as  we  do,  that  a  little  law  is  a  dangerous  thing;  yet  the  lorm.s 
frw  subordinate  officers  of  justice,  &c.,  supply  a  vacuum  long  felt  by  all  interested 
in  the  legal  profession ;  and  considering  the  very  distracted  state  of  our  statutt':^ 
as  they  now  exist,  the  volume  will  be  found  of  great  utility.  The  work  was 
publisned  by  the  authors,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  our  neighbor,  B.  M.  Norman, 
for  sale.  We  trust  it  will  be  extensively  circulated  throughout  the  State,  and 
amply  remunerate  the  enterprising  gentlemen  connected  with  it.  We  are  always 
delighted  to  see  a  Louisiana  Book. 

Professor  R.  S.  MeCuUoKs  Report  to  Congress  tii  Sugar. — We  have  received 
the  second  part  of  this  able  work  through  the  kindness  of  our  friend,  Senator 
Johnson,  it  is  a  volume  of  300  pages  of  valuable  matter.  We  design  a  review 
of  it  at  an  early  day,  and  shall  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  its  facts. 

A  narrative  of  an  exploratory  visit  to  the  Consular  Cities  flf  China  and  the  Islands 
0/ Hong  Kong  and  Chusan,  hj  the  Rev.  Geo.  Smith,  ^ew  York:  H.4Rpkr  ^ 
Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  street. 

We  are  much  pleased  by  the  accurate  information  as  to  the  social  condition  of 
the  people  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to 
examine  the  results  of  a  civilization  that  may  be,  for  aught  that  can  be  safely 
conjectured,  as  old  as  the  age  of  the  flood  itselt.  In  glancing  over  the  contents  of 
this,  the  second  part  of  the  work — unfortunately  the  first  part  has  not  come  to 
hand — among  the  illustrations,  a  crowd  of  Chinese  Oambiers  are  moving  their 
respective  piles  in  a  manner  worthy  of  more  Western  climes.  On  the  cover  is 
seen  that  famous  "Junk."  If  any  have  not,  we  urge  them  to  buy  this  book,  and 
learn  something  about  the  land  of  tea-drinking  and  opium-smoking. 

SirnnunuW  Colonial  Magazine,  January  1848:  London. — We  have  on  many 
occasions  referred  to  this  most  invaluable  publication,  conducted  by  our  friend 
P.  L.  Simmonds,  Esq.  It  has  been  published  regularl^  every  month  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  and  is  already  a  library  of  colonial  informaMon,  invaluable  to 
every  seeker  after  truth.  The  able  papers  which  appear  upon  colonial  sugar, 
cotton,  mm,  etc.,  give  it  value  with  us.  So  extraordinary  is  the  empire  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  study  of  her  colonies  and  provinces  carries  us  into  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  we  must  become  familiar  with  every  part. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  exhibit  the  Colonial  Magazine  to  any  persons  who 
may  call  upon  us  with  a  view  of  securing  so  important  a  work,  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  Uie  expenditure  will  be  amply  repaid. 

The  following  are  some  ol  the  leading  articles  of  the  back  volumes:  Cuba, 
British  Guinea,  New  Brunswick,  Australia,  Sandwich  Islands,  Antiqua,  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  Bengal,  Singapore,  Malacca,  Canada,  Jamaica,  Ceylon,  Hin- 
dostan,  India,  Barba£>es,  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  New  Soiuh  Wales,  Algeria, 
China,  Malta,  Java,  Porto  Kico,  Trinidad,  Madras,  Demarara,  Canadian 
Lakes,'  Havana,  Manilla,  Railroads  in  India,  etc.,  etc. 

Hwni's  Merchant's  Magazine^  January  1848.— The  January  number  of  our 
New  York  cotemporary  is  now  on  our  table.  It  contains,  as  usual,  a  large 
amonnt  of  valuable  statistical  matter,  diversified  with  articles  of  interest.    A 
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very  interesting  speculation  on  the  Seat  of  Goyenunent  of  the  United  States,  is 
at  tne  head  of  Uie  list.  It  shows  conunendahle  research  on  a  subject  of  much 
practical  importance,  for  the  capital  is  generally  the  political,  social,  and  literary 
center  of  a  country.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Godek  Oardwell,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  editor,  published  under  the  title  of  "Labor  and  other  capital, 


and  point  out  a  practicable  remedy  for  the  removal  of  the  evils. "  This  is  prom- 
ising much,  but  knowing  that  our  contemporary,  in  other  respects  a  most 
practical  and  useful  man,  belongs  to  the  new  sect  of  benevcienU^  we  fear  that  his 
sympathies  may  have  induced  nim  to  publish  the  communication  of  his  corres- 
pondent, and  therefore  doubt  the  fulfiUnent  of  the  promise,  although  endorsed  by 
the  editor  of  the  Merchant's  Magazine.  There  is  a  fine  mercantile  portrait  in 
this  number. 

T%e  WesUrr^  Boatman,  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  Steamboat  Navigation,  by 

D.  Embrbe. 

We  have  glanced  hastily  over  this  work,  but  that  glance  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  us  of  the  great  practical  importance  of  it.  The  leading  article,  upon 
**  The  Rules  to  Govern  Pilots  on  the  Western  Waters,"  evictences  a  i«ady 
pen,  a  clear  head  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  subject, 
which  should  command  for  it  an  attentive  perusal  and  extended  circulation.  If,  by 
the  adoption  of  these  rules,  a  single  life  is  preserved,  we  may  well  consider  that  a 
great  object  will  have  been  achieved.  With  how  much  greater  force  then  must 
we  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  regulations  as  are  here  suggested, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  immense  number  of  lives  that  are  yearly  lost  by  steam- 
boat collisions,  without  at  all  regarding  in  the  estimate  the  immense  destruction 
of  property.  The  law  is  impotent  to  restore  life.  What  we  requne  is  a  preven- 
tat^e ;  and  we  believe  that  by  the  adoption  of  these  rules  and  their  faithful 
observance  the  evil  may  be  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely  arrested. 

We  concur  in  the  recommendations  for  "The  Organization  of  Societes,"  as 
enforced  in  an  article  under  this  head,  and  heartily  commend  the  work  to  all 
interested  in  Western  steamboat  navigation. 

Banker^  Magazine,  J.  Smith  Hohans,  Baltimore,  January,  1848.  —  Our 
fnend  has,  in  a  short  period,  produced  the  best  work  relating  to  Finance  and 
Banking  in  the  Union.  It  should  be  sustained  by  every  merchant  or  practical 
citizen.  We  know  of  nothing  like  it  anywhere.  His  present  number  contains  a 
list  of  every  bank  in  the  Union,  with  full  particulars  of  their  organization,  cap- 
ital, etc.  We  were  pleased  to  discover  in  our  travels  at  the  North  last  summer, 
how  high  this  publication  stood ;  and  regret  that  it  is  not  more  patronised  amone 


nances ; "  "  Legal  Miscellany ; "  "  Bank  Statistics ; "  **  Gold  Mines  of  Russia ; " 
cc  Bankruptcy  of  John  Bull ;  ^'  "  Bank  of  England ; "  "  Money  Market; "  etc 

Cha/rleston  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1.  Burgess,  James  dt  Paxton. — ^This 
valuable  journal  has  been  long  enough  before  the  public  to  acquire  the  highest 
fame.  Tne  editors,  Drs.  Gaillara  and  De  Saussure,  occupy  prominent  positions 
in  the  profession.  Among  the  contributions  in  the  number  before  ns  is  one  from 
our  able  friend  and  neighbor  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  on  the  Yelloto  F^ever  in  that  city. 

Tke  Farmers^  lAbrary  and  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  January,  1848.    New 

York:  Greely  &  McElhath. 

No  farmer  can  truly  lay  claim  to  that  honorable  name,  who  does  not  join  knowl- 
edge of  principles  to  the  brute  labor  of  the  hands.  Within  fifty  years  chemistry 
and  geology  have  risen  to  be  the  handmaids  of  agriculture,  while  within  the 
same  nay  even  less,  statistical  and  economic  science  have  raised  the  torch  to 
guide  the  firee  sails  of  commerce.  As  the  discoveries  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
closet  are  reduced  to  successful  practice,  it  becomes  proner  to  disseminate  among 
practical  men  thier  results.  This  is  done  with  signal  ability  by  the  present  work ; 
whose  veteran  editor  has  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  agriculture. 
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The  ondereigned,  Quumfactoren  of  the  Emi^t  Qin-Stahd,  respecUUlly  invile  th* 
anention  of  Collon  Planters,  and  others  interested,  to  some  of  the  receot 
improTemcots  in  their  Gin-Stands  now  offered  for  saJe : — 

The  Frame  of  the  machine,  which  is  so  essenlial  to  the  durability  and  accurate 
working  of  the  parts,  is  constracted  in  a  more  permanent  and  rabstantial  manner 
than  formerly,  having  eight  poets  or  standards,  and  is  permanently  secored  and 
bound  logether  with  joint-bolls. 

The  "Detached  Grates,"  which  have  been  in  extensive  nse  for  many  jfars, 
have  been  improved  in  form,  and  adapted  to  other  parts  of  the  improved  machine ; 
lliey  are  chilled  or  hardened  where  most  exposed  to  friction,  and  in  ^eir  prescnl 
form  are  believed  to  be  superior  itk  many  respects  to  any  other  form  of  grate. 

The  "  Improved  Patent  Bnuh,"  recently  added  to  the  Eagle  Gin-Stanl  is 
believed  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  cylinder  or  close,  and  the  wioged  or 
open  Brashes  avotdiug  the  objections  to  which  both  these  forms  are  liable ; — the 
tAiole  supply  of  air  for  the  inA  of  the  Stand  is  received  through  opening  in  the 
Bnuh-heads,  and  forced  out  between  the  rows  of  bristles.  In  this  way  a  more 
full  and  unilorm  cmrent  is  established,  the  motes,  dirt  and  false  seeds  are  more 
effectually  disengaged  from  the  fibres,  and  the  giimed  cotton,  when  delivered  into 
the  lint  room.  Ms  that  peculiar  "  combed  "  or  "  carded  "  appearance  so  well 
known  to  dealers  in  that  staple. 

There  are  many  minor  improvements,  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
circular,  which  will  be  found  to  add  to  the  merits  of  this  machine. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  saiisfactory  openuion  of  these  Gins,  may  be  obtained 
from  either  of  our  agents. 

17  Orders  addressed  to  oa  directly,  or  to  either  of  our  agents,  wilt  receive 
immediate  attention. 

■ATKI,  HTDB  *  CO. 

BridgncaitT,  JHtu. 
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Db  Bow's  Commercial  Review  op  the  South  and  West.       .   $5  00  per  year. 

Poor  volomes  are  now  completed — ^handsomely  bound. 
Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review,    .         5  00     do 
Ten  volumes  of  the  above  Magazine  are  now  completed, 
and  can  be  had. 

The  Democratic  Monthly  Review, 5  00     do 

The  Edinburgh,  London,  Foreign  and  Westminster,  Gluarterly  )    «  nn     a 

Reviews J   ^  00     do 

Terms — Any  one  Review,  S3 ;  any  two,  $5 ;  any  three,  $7;  any  four,  $8. 

1MAQAZINE8: 

The  Knickerbocker, S5  00  per  year. 

The  Edectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature,  6  00  do 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 3  00  do 

Oraham's  American  Monthly  Magazine,  3  00  do 

Godejr's  Magazine  and  Lady's  Book, 3  €0  do 

Colombian  LadjrVi  and  Gentleman's  Magazine,  3  00  do 

Union  Magazine, *       .       .  3  00  do 

Sears'  Family  Magazine,  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefal  Knowledge,  3  00  do 

UuAVs  Living  Age,  Weekly 6  00  do 

MEDICAL   WORKS: 

The  London  Lancet,  Monthly S5  00  per  year. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Bi-Monthly,  3  00     do 

The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  .     5  00     do 

Edited  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Gluarterly. 
The  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  5  00 

Rankin^  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Half  Yearly, .        .      1  50 
Orders  far  Medical  WoJcs  received  and  prompUy  attended  to. 

NEWSPAPERS: 
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750 


per  year 
Bennett's  Weekly  Herald,      .    .  4^  00 

do  Daily  do ,  . 
Monday  Dispatch,  .... 
Wilson's  Monthly  Dispatch, 
Weekly  Mirror,     .... 

Daily        do 

Home  Journal,  Weekly, 
New  World,  do     .    . 
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Truth  Teller,  Weekly 

Old  Countryxnan,   do 

Island  City,  do 


do 
do 

per  fear. 
.    300 
.    300 
.    200 

2  00  National  Police  Gazette, 


PHII.ADSI.PHIA  PAPBR8. 

Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier,     92  00 
United  States  Saturday  Post,  .    .    2  00 


2  OONeal's  Saturday  Gazette,    ...    2  00 


Philadelphia  Saturday  Gleaner,  .    1  00 


ENGLISH  PICTORIAL  PAPERS,  received  regularly  by  every  steamer— 
lUustrated  London  News,  25  cents  each-;  Pictorial  London  Times,  25  cents,  each; 
London  Punch,  20  cents  each. 

The  subscriber  is  also  continually  receiving  the  C]^e«|i  SttbUcatfPiur ,  as  ther 
appear  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  &c.  He  also  keeps  on  hand  a  good 
assortment  of  STATIONERY,  which  he  sells  at  the  lowest  prices.  Strangers  and 
<itiz«is  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  at  the  Depot. 

J.  C.  MORGAN, 

JExchan^e  PJckc,  adjoining  the  Post  Office. 
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PROTECTION  TO  BOOKS,   MONEYS,   ETC. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  SALAMAKDER  SAFES, 

the  Bupeiiorily  of  which  lo  anj  olher  kind  of  Safe  manu  foe  Cured  in  ihe  United 
States,  ha  ia  prapared  to  show  to  the  salislaction  of  purtbaaers.  Merchants  and 
Others  are  invited  to  call  and  eiamine  some  of  RiCK'a  S^teb,  which  have  been 
Mvcrely  tested  by  fire  wilhoal  injury  to  their  conienia. 

ISAAC  BRIDGE, 

V«  BiKgkabie  atnct.  Hew  Orlcmni. 

ifiENCf  &  COMMISSION  OFFICE  FOR  THE  C0L05IE8, 

C,  BARGE-YARD,  BUCKLEESBCHY,  LONDON. 

Tb  Merchant*,  Commercial  Newt  Room*,  PvhSe  LUrrarie*,  Agr*- 
(MUurai  Societies,  Officers  tf  the  United  Sermtes,  Prmtert,  Pub- 
lishers of  Newspapers,  and  Colonics  gentraily. 

n  gCDtral,  beg  to  acquaint 
mem  mat  loer  execute  oraers  lor  snppites  oi  any  icmd  and  qnaliiv,  including 
Stationary,  New  Books,  Music,  Pericwicals,  Britisb  and  Foreign  Newspapers, 
Printing  Materials,  Perftimery,  Fancy  Articles,  and  Goods  of  every  description, 
of  the  Dest  quality,  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices  of  the  day,  and  to  traiiMci 
business  upoo  the  most  liberal  terms,  pravidtd  tAet  art  pretunisly  fitmiiked  xiUt 
fiindi,  IT  drafU  at  either  loTig  or  thuTt  dolts,  or  a  Ttfemta  to  lomt  Linubm  or  lAter- 
poci  iiMic  for  pa^nrnt. 

An  extensive  knowledge  of  General  Aseney  business,  acquired  during  a  long 
course  of  business,  with  ail  the  Briiish  Colonies;  the  experience  of  many  years' 
residence  in  lUtndon  as  Colonial  Agenis,  coupled  with  prcoiiptitnde,  atlenuou,  and 
judgment,  will,  they  trust,  enable  them  to  give  salistacticsi  to  those  who  may 
favor  ihem  with  their  commands. 

t^  P-  L.  SiMMONDs  is  Editor  of  the  Coldniil  MjioistNE,  published  in  Lon- 
don. This  work  has  the  most  eitensive  circulation,  and  ramiabes  the  sta- 
listici  of  all  the  British  Colonies.  It  is  published  nxmlhly,  of  ISO  pages. 
Terms,  £1  10  per  aunnm,  or  2s.  6d.  single  copy.  B.  F.  De  Bow,  at  the  office  of 
"  Commercial  Review,"  ia  Agent  for  New  Orleaus— where  tiiU  kUb  of  ttte  wcwk 
can  be  seen,  and  orders  taken. 
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E.  A.  TYLER, 

NO.    39    CAMP   STREET,  NEW   ORLEANS, 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND  A  GOOD  ASSORTKENT  OF 

Fiae  EHglish  LeFer,  Diiplei,  Anchor  aid  Lepine  Watohes, 

IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  CASES. 

Gh>ld  Watch  Trimmiiigs  of  every  kind;  Mantle  Clocks  and  Time-pieces; 
Ck>ld  and  Silver  Pencils,  Thimbles,  &c. ;  Gold  Pens,  Lockets,  Minatnre  Settings. 
&€. ;  Diamond,  Rnbr,  Emerald,  Opal,  Pearl  and  Enameled  Rings,  Pins  ima 
Necklaces;  Silver  Tea  Setts,  Pitchers,  Cups,  Castors,  Spoons,  Ladles,  Forks, 
Ac.,  &c.;  Silver  Plated  do;  Fine  Cutlery;  Rich  Fancy  Uoods;  Work  Boxes: 
Dressing  do.;  Real  Farina  Cologne;  Perfhmeiy,  &c.;  Gold,  Silver,  Shell  awl 
Steel  bound  Spectacles,  Eye-Glasses,  ^dc, — together  with  a  great  variety  of 
goods,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

I^IStrangers  visiting  the  city  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  at  this  store  and 
examine  the  goods — ^and  where  they  also  can  find  a  superior  lot  of 

PIANO  FORTES, 

made  bv  Nimns  dt  Clarks,  Nunns  dt  Fisher,  and  A.  H.  Gale  dt  Co.,  of  New 
York;  Wilkins  ^  Newhall,  and  Hallet,  Comstock  dt  Allen,  of  Boston.  Also^ 
Guitars,  VioUns,  Flutes,  &c.;  Sheet  Music,  both  of  the  new  and  old  publicfk- 
tions;  Instruction  Books  for  all  instruments. 

Watches,  of  every  description ;  Clocks  and  Music  Boxes  carefully  repaired 
and  guaranteed.    Jewelry  made  to  order  or  repaired. 

I^^All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


#•  A.  BBAJtD. 


J.  CAUHOra. 


J.  R.  BBARD. 


BEARD,   CALHOUN  &  CO. 

AUCTIONEERS, 

Far  the  Sale  of  Keal  Eitate,  Negroes,  Bank  and  other  StoeUCargo  and 
Port-Warden  Salei,  Syndie  and  Sneeeuion  Estatei,  fce. 

APPRAISERS  OF  PROPERTY  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


8.  J.  Peters,  Esq. 

C.  A.  Jacobs,  Esq., 
Peter  Conrev,  Jr.,  Esq., 
Glendy  Burke,  Esq. 
James  Saul,  Esq., 
Preret  Brothers, 

L.  Millaudon, 

G.  B.  Duncan,  Esq., 

D.  F.  Burthe,  Esq., 
A.  Gordon,  Esq., 
Wylie  ^  £;gana, 

D.  C.  &  W.  Pell  &  Co., 
Cleland  4l  Danforth, 
Barstow  dtCo., 
O.  db.  H.  Whetmore, 


New 
Orleans. 


Nem  York. 


REFEaSNCES: 

Gov.  A.  B.  Roman, 
Sosthene  Allen.  Esq., 
Hon.  Henry  Jonnson, 
W.  S.  Martin,  Esq., 
Col.  C.  M.  Butler, 
John  S.  Preston,  Esq., 
Col.  Manninff, 
Dr.  F.  M.  Robinson, 
Governor  Crawford, 
Gen.  J.  Aberciombie, 
B.  F.  Warren,  Esq. 
Dan'l.  Morrison,  Esq., 
Thoe.  Parmlie,  Esq., 
John  Adams,  Esq., 


Louua, 


amUk 
CaroHiio 


I 


Cf^gia. 
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GOOD  AND  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING. 

ONE  PRICE  BTOEE. 
ALFRED  MUNROE  it  CO.,  No.  34  Maftsine  street,  havo  oow  tjie  Urfert  ttack  of  Clotliwx 
nod  ti<»oU«ineiiV  Puraivhiiif  Goods  in  tlio  Boalh  ;  aod  •*  all  our  fuodii  are  maDufactiirod  sxpreaily 
for  own  retail  tale',  w«,  coDwquantlj,  hava  the  fullest  stsoitmeoi  of  every  deecriptioo  ofClotliiBC 
in  New  Orleans  ;  aud  io  reqoesliDg  a  call  from  all  who  read  this,  wo  do  ao  with  the  fulloat  coaft- 
denee  that  we  are  able  to  meet  their  wishea,  a.id  afford  the  roost  perfect  satis&ctioD  to  all  our  coe- 
tomers.  The  sjsU-m  of  busiaeas  which  we  have  eslahlished  cannot  but  he  aatisfactory  to  the  fiur- 
chaser.  ETery  article  in  our  store  is  offered  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can  he  sold,  aod  eu 
reilttciton  can  io  any  insinnce  be  made.  If  aAer  the  purchase  of  any  article  any  dissatis&etioo 
eatiets,  ii  may  he  returned  and  exchanged,  or  the  money  will  he  refunded. 

WHOLESALE  CLOTHING  STORE. 

TAY  LOR  U.  HADDEN,  35  Maf aiioe  street,  corner  of  Orarier  atreot,  (Granite  Boildiafs,  op- 
posite UanlL*s  Arcade,)  receive  weekly  from  their  Manafoetury  in  New  York,  fresh  supplies  ui 
their  stock  of  C  LOTH  IN  G  ,  made  in  the  roost  fashionable  style,  which  they  sell  at  the  lowest 
New  York  prices,  whole»ale  and  retail.  


& 


W.  S.  MORGAN, 

WATCH-MAKER  AND  JEWELER, 

No.  37  Canal  aUaet,  Third  door  below  Camp  street. 

ft^  WATCHES,  JEWELRY.  CANES.  UIIBRELLA8  AND  FA?>CY  GOOD8.Xg 

NEW  CLOTHING  STORE, 

JOHN  aOUTHl^OOD  dt  CO.,  8U  Canal  atreet,  under  Planter's  Hotel,  keeps  con- 
stantly on  hand  Fashionable  Clothing  of  every  descriplioo.  —  Boy's  Clothing,  PIsotation  Suits, 
Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks,  Carpet  Bags  and  Umbrellas,  and  every  article  uauallj 
kept  in  a  well  stocked  Clothing  Store. 


A.  KIRKMAN. 


W.  T.  MA88IS. 


R     J)YA8 

KIRKMAN,   DYAS    &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

Ba  aod  48  Niw  Lev«». 

LAWRENCE  &  BLOOD, 

GROCERS  AND  COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

16  Nsw  Lsvaa. 


HOVEY»S  TRUNK  MANUFACTORY, 

CLINTON  AVENUE,    BROOKLYN,  L.    I. 

ft^  REPOSITORY  —  188  Pearl  atreet.  New  York  ;    9  Canal  strret.  New  Orieaos.  Xg 

J.  H.  PALMER, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  DRY  GOODS. 

ffCr  Espwsial  atteoUon  giren  to  PLANTATION  and  FAMILY  GOODS.  J^ 
56   G  RAVI  BR   Btbsbt,   New    Orleans. 


G.  W.  MORRISON, 

Wholoaale  Drnggist,  and  Dealer  in  Paints,  Oils, 
Glass,  Dye-SiulTe,  ttc, 

miJAqARIMR    STRRRT. 

SAMUEL  JONES,  JR., 

[Lata  Talbot  Jones  ^  Co.,  Baltimore.] 

GROCERY, 

€omm(ss(on  anH  Sovtoattrdifl 
MERCHANT, 

No.  4t5  Poydras  street,  New  Orleans. 

HTDE  &  MOSS, 

Auction  and  CoDuniuion  lenhanti, 

flollars  of  and  Dtalers  in  all  kinds  of 

MERCHANDISE, 

No.  18  Canal  atraet,  rnnninff  through  to  86 

Conunon  street,  New  Orleans. 
Where  bnyers  of  lierehandise  ean,  at  all  times, 
ftnd  good  oargnins  at  priTate  sale,  or  at  auction, 
of  OroeeriUt  Staple  Dry  Goods,  Ready-Made 
Clething,  Hats,  Boots,  Shoes,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  articlee  of  general  nee  alvays  at  gieotly 
'•doeed  ptieee  at  Wholeiale. 


COXE  &  CO., 

WHOLBSALE  «c  RETAIL  DRUGGISTrt, 
Cor.  Magsxioe  and  Poydraa  au.,  New  Orieaas. 
Im|H>rt  and  hare  eonsuntly  on  hand,  a  large 
assortment  of  Fresh  and  Genuine   Druge   and 
Medieines,  which  are  warranted  pure,  and  offer- 
ed for  sale  upon  reasonahle  terras. 


FROST  &  CO., 

DRALKRSa    IM 

Hat85  BootB^  Shoes,  Clothiig, 


Plantation  Goods^ 

10  Magaxine,  between  Canal  fc  Common  Sis., 


New  Okl  bams. 


lIILL8PiD6H  &  HACN8BLL, 

Ship  Chandlers  and  Grocers, 

No.  54  Faoirr  Lnyxn,  Third  Municipality, 

Between  Eochicn  and  Port  Streets, 

Nbw  Oklbahs. 

0^  Ship  and  Cabin  Storee  and  Family  Groesr- 

lee  put  ap  at  the  lowest  aitrket  prieee,  and 

delivered  freft  of  expense. 
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PHCENIX  FOUNDRY, 

GRETNA. 

TiiK  sabscriber  has  made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  him  to  execute 
orders  for  any  description  of  FOUNDRY  WORK,  on  as  good  terms  as  can  be 
given  by  any  concern  in  the  country.  He  solicits  the  patronage  of  Sugar  Plant- 
ers and  others,  pledging  himself,  that  for  workmanship  and  despatch,  his  estab- 
lishment shall  be  surpassed  by  none,  t^  Orders  left  with  his  agent,  Artemon 
Hill,  No.  34  Gravier  street^  New  Orleans^  will  have  immediate  attention. 

SILVESTER  BENNETT. 

JOHN  S.  WORTH, 
Lai^e  Retail  Store  for  the  sale  of  Gentlemen  and  Ladles' 

FINE  BOOTS   AND  SHOES, 

TRUNKS,   VALICES,  CARPET   BAGS,  See, 

UNDER  THE  ST.  CHARLES  HOTEL,  CORNER  COMMON  STREET, 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Always  on  hand,  at  the  above  Store,  a  large  assortment  of  the  above  articles, 
(Wholesale)  at  our  Newark  Factory  prices. 

Bd?"  MANUFACTORY— 346  BROAD  STREET,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM   DINN, 
Seedsman  and  Florist^  No.  11  Common  Street^ 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AT  THE  END   OP  APOLLO  STREET, 

New  Orleans. 


__  Garden,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds;  Garden  Tools,  Agricultural  Imple- 
menu;  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds;  Shrubbery,  Green-house  Plants;  Dutch  Bulbous 
Flower  Roots. — Books  on  Gardening,  Fanning,  &c.,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

UPHOLSTERY,  PAPER  HANGINGS, 
Transparent  Window  Shades^  &€•,  &e«5  Aet, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

NO.  58  CHARTRES  STREET 

A  Splendid  Assortment  Just  reeeired. 

QT  Paper  Hanging  done  in  the  best  manner  and  warranted. 

DUBOIS  &  FINN. 

Femate  Derangement  and  Disease. 

O.  M.  WOZENCRAFT,   M.  D., 

Is  now  devoting  a  greater  portion  of  his  professional  time  in  the  proMCution  of 
the  above  special  Practice.  From  the  length  of  time  and  attention  which  he  has 
paid  to  this  particular  branch  of  Practice,  ne  flatters  himself  that  he  has  attained 
that  degree  of  perfection  in  treating  that  class  of  diseases  so  common,  and  yet  so 
much  neglected  among  Females,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  unremUHng  and 
undivided  attention  to  the  one  class  of  disease. 

Residence,  No.  183  St  Joseph  street,  near  the  comer  of  Carondelet. 
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NEW  CLOTHING  STORE, 

Under  St«  Charles  Hotel)  Corner  Comnoii  Street* 
FASHIONABLE  CLOTHINQ. 

A  complete  and  general  assorment  of  superior  Ready-Made  CLOTHINQ 
AND  FURNI8HINQ  GOODS  always  on  hand.— The  clothing  is 
from  their  own  Manufactory.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  tneir 
goods — where  thev  will  not  only  find  the  best  and  most  fashionable  made  Gar- 
ments, but  decidedly  cheaper  than  at  any  other  Clothing  House  iavthe  city  «^  New 
Orleans.  MOGRIDGE  &  ANTHON, 
Under  St.  Charles  Hatd^  Corner  Common  Street. 

P.  R.  FELL  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    OF    AKD    DEALERS    IN 

CROCKERY,  CHINA  AND  fiLASS-WARE, 

l¥HOI.B8AIiS    AND    RKTAII., 

No.  84  Common  Street^  Neto  Orleans. 

I^Plated  German  Silver  and  Britannia  Castors,  Tea  Setts,  Forks  and  Spoons, 
Tapie  Cutlery,  Tea  Trays,  Lamps,  Ac.,  &c. 

HYDE  &  GOODRICH, 

15  Chartres  Street.  New  Orleans, 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Fine  Watches  and  Jewelry,  Silver  and  Plated  Ware ;  fine  Guns,  Lamps,  Mili- 
tary  and  Fancy  Goods, 

F.  Hm  C.  S.  &  I.  S.  KNAPP, 

DENTAL  SURQONS, 
CORNER  OF  COMMON  AND  ST.  CHARLES  STREETS, 
{Opposite  the  private  enJbrance  of  ike  St.  Charles  Hotel.) 
Their  operations  are  warranted  to  be  permanent  and  satisfactory.  Their 
charges  are  no  higher  than  those  of  experienced  and  skilfhl  operators,  and  may 
be  seen  on  a  printed  card  in  their  room.  The  success  which  nas  attended  their 
derations  for  several  jreais  past,  has  convinced  all  who  have  tested  them  that 
they  receive  a  full  equivalent  for  their  money — that  they  are  cheaper  than  the 
cheapest,  at  least  it  is  considered  cheaper  to  pay  a  trifle  more  to  have  a  tooth 
»aved  than  to  pay  a  little  less  and  have  it  ruined. 

J.    rJ  PHILLIPS, 

AUCTIONEER, 

For  the  sale  of  Real  Estate,  Slaves,  and  every  description  of  Property,  at  No. 

16,  Banlcs'  Arcade,  New  Orleans. 

reperenceb : — ^Wm.  Lau^in  A>  Co.,  Lillard,   Mosby  db  Co,,  I.  W. 

Arthur,  Hon.  T.  Landry,  Lieut.  Governor.  E.  G.  Rogers,  Ralph  King,  Nev 

Orleans!  Raphel  Taledona,  Eso^  Thos.  Henderson.  Eli  Montgomery.  Natchez; 

Qeo.  S.  Yerger,  Elsq.,  Thomas  Robbins,  Wm.  Markham,  Esq.,  Vteksburgt  Miss. 

PIERSON  &  BONNEVAL, 

AUCTIONEERS, 

NO.  67  GRAVIER  STREET,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

REFERENCES: 

A.  D.  Crowmaa,  Mayor,  \  HeMn.  T.  Hddkerion,  BiqL,  Katehaa. 

MoMn.  Leeci  Ac  Co.,  f  *'       BoddoU  Ac  Matcalf,  (n...<i  r*..tr 

"       BoffartfcFolo,  >  NawOrloaet.        "       Paarlaaa  4c  Hama,    ;"'•««»*»'»" 

"       T.  HeDdaraon « PaalOi   %  *'       Braea,Morfan  Ac  Markhan,  lir:^.k*« 

"       R.  Brnf iar,  JBiq ,  J  »       Oao.  W.  Summara,  Ewi^       }▼»«»»« 

Maaaia.  Jtmsi  8.  Maaon  ^  Co.,  Port  Oibaon. 
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JOHN  WHEELER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
DBAI.KRS    AHD    UtPORTSRS 


OP 


Dm^,  Medieines,  Chemicals, 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
Pitinis,  OUSf  Dye-Stufs,  Perfumery^  ^c.^ 
CAMP  STRBBT, 

KelD  Orleans. 


JAMES  C.  DREW. 


JOHN  K.  RAYBURN. 


DREW  &  RAYBURN, 

Cotton  and  Tobacco  Factors, 

AND 

Recewing  and  Forwarding 

MSSRCHAHT0, 

Office  80  Camp,  Comer  Natchez  st., 

EW  ORLEAS. 
E.  C.  PATNE.  T.  O.  HENDERSON. 

PAYNE  &  HENDERSON, 

Wholesale    Crrocers^ 

30  AND  32  GRAVIER  STREET, 

KetD  Orleans. 
RUPUS  L.  BRUCE, 

Watch  Maker  and  JeweUer^ 

No.  11  CAMP  STEET, 

New  Orleans, 


NEW  ORLEANS 

Agricultural  Warehouse; 

R.    L.    ALLEN, 

NO.    75    CAMP    0TR1BET, 

Expressly  for  the  sale  of 

PLANTERS'^  &  FARMERS' 
IMPLEMENTS : 

Plows,  Harrows,  Rollers,  Com  Planters, 

Cultivators,  Drill  Barrows,  Reaping 

Machines,  Scythes,  Rakes,  Horse 

Powers,  Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk 

Cutters,  Com  Shellers,  Com, 

Rice,  and  Grain  Mills,  Axes, 

Cotton  Gins,  Hoes,  Spades, 

Shovels,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

T.  0.  SULLY, 

Commission  Produce  Broker^ 

CORNER  OF  BANK  PLACE  ft  NATCHEZ  »T. 


Cash  advanced  on  Watches,  Jewelry, 

Ac.,  Ac. 

J.  B.  BYRNE  &  CO. 

COTTON    FACTORS, 

39  Canal  street* 

GORDON  PLUMMER, 
Adjuster   of   Averasres, 

OPPICE  AT 

Lucien  Hermann's,  Marine  Notary, 

21  ROYAL  STREET. 


FELLOWES,  JOHNSON  &  Co. 

Commission  Merchants^ 

91    CAMP    STREET, 

^(feto  #rleaiur. 

W.  A  C.  Pellowes  A  Co. 

Jno.  N.  Jolmson, 

Lloyd  Addison.— Louisville,  Ky. 


HILL,  McLEAN  &  CO. 

CoitonFactors  &  Commission 

MBROHAlfTS, 

No.  96  Canal  Street. 


L.   B.   TROWBRIDGE, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

SADDLES  AND  HARNESS, 

19  CANAL  STREET, 

Vnder  tAe  Planters  Hotel. 

ISRANG  &  WAGNER, 

SOUTHERN  CLOTHINR 

Mannfaetory. 

D.   ISRANG, 
Military  and    Civic   Tailor, 

C.  P.  WAGNER, 

Plantation  Goods,   Clothing^ 

Military  Goods  and  Gentlemen's  For- 
nishing  Store. 

X^AU  orders  filled  on  the  skorteU  ntHa, 
I    fi  A  ]Ea|^Blae,eonMr  PoydMUi  tt* 
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TO  MERCHANTS  GENERALLY, 

NORMAN9  16  Camp  street, 

Respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the  Merchants  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  pub  'c 

generally,  to  his  establishment,  where  they  will  find  on  hand  ai  all  times 

a  large  assortment  of  Blank  Books,  such  as 

Memorandums,  Letter  Copying  Books,  Receipt  Books. 

Cash  Books,  Invoice  Books,  Waste  Book;>, 

Day  Books,  Pass  Books,  Check  Books, 

Ledgers,  Journals,  Sales  Books, 

Records, 
together  with  a  large  variety  of  other  Commercial  Blank  Books,  ruled  and  bound 
in  the  neatest  and  most  workmanlike  manner,  and  at  prices  as  low  as  at  the  North. 

COMMERCIAL  BLANKS,  vi^:— Bills  of  Lading,  Notes,  Drafts,  Bills  of  Ex- 
change.  Checks,  Cargo  Books,  Dray  and  Steamboat  Receipts,  Customhouse  Entries, 
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Art.  L— TIE  SCIENCE  OF  HISTORL 

Introdnctioii  to  the  History  of  Philqwpfcy,  by  Victor  CotrsrN,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Faculty  of  Literatiire  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  FKnch  by 
Hrnrt  Qotfried  LiNBEBa    Boston:    Hillurd,  Gray,  Littsll  &,  WiUEurs. 

PART   IBk 

^The  seoond  epoeh  of  the  history  of^a  people  is  the  substitation  of 
the  heroic  to  the  tlieological  principle ;  then  that  which  is  considered 
as  divine  still  oontiniies  to  ezbt;  but  there  also  exists  already  some- 
thing thai  is  human ;  and  the  hero  is,  as  in  the  Greek  Mythology,  so 
to  iqpeak,  the  intermedial  between  heaven  and  earth.  Finally,  in  the 
third  age,  tiie  man  goes  forth  from  the«  hero  as  the  hero  went  forth 
from  the  God ;  and  civil  society  arrives,  at  an  independent  form.  This 
done,  the  man  is  completely  developed  and  begins  to  fall  into  decay : 
the  people  ends;  a  new  people  with  the  same  nature  recommences,  ana 
goes  through  the  same  career.  The  perpetual  and  necessary  returns 
of  these  three  degrees  are  what  Vico  has  consecrated  under  the  re- 
markable denomination  of  the  recurrences  of  history.  {Ricarsi.) 
Thus  one  nature  is  common  to  all  nations;  and  the  same  nature,  being 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  causes  tiie  same  phenomena  to  occur  in  the 
same  order. "  Both  these  systems  are  hostile  to  a  law  of  progress  in 
the  human  race.  With  Bossuet^  the  Church,  or  Christianity,  as  ex- 
pounded and  settled  by  a  Council  of  Bishops,  is  the  consummation  of 
all  things;  hence  the  assumption  of  the  Church's  infallibility.  As  if 
on  purpose  to  contradict  this  arrogant  theory,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  Boosuet  was  composing  this  system,  the  religious  reformers 
were  decomposing  and  scattering  abroad  the  elements  he  had  collected 
together  into  a  systematic  plan,  to  exist  through  all  future  ages  as  a 
perpetual  monument  of  the  grandeur,  the  supremacy,  and  the  infalli- 
oility  of  the  order  he  represented,  and  which  has  absorbed  and  smoth- 
ered within  its  bosom  all  the  otner  elements  of  civil  society.  This 
^ Reformation ''  was  nothing  more  than  a  ''declaration  of  rights"  on 
the  part  of  humanity — it  was  one  of  those  visible  and  apparently  sud- 
den strides  which  humanity  now  and  then  makes  in  a  forward  direct- 
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ion;  a  stride  which  cannot  be  taken  by  a, power  so  huge  withoat 
shaking  a  little  the  earth  and  agitating  the  sluggish  waters  that  lie 
slumbering  upon  its  surface,  and  which  in  fact  require  an  awaking 
up  occaaonally  to  prevent  stagnatiDn.  It  was  one  of  those  ventriloqual- 
like  sounds  wnich  ever  and  anon  proceed  from  the  m3rsterious  ''power 
behind  the  throne,  which  is  greater  than,  the  throne,"  and  which. 
while  all  men  hear,  are  in  doubt  whence  it  comes,  whether  from  hea- 
heaven  or  fromtophet;  but  indeed  it  is  a  voice  by  no  means  equivocal, 
although  often  counterfeited ;  and  when  it  does  speak  it  utters  no 
Delphic  Oracles  of  double  meaning,  or  issues  commands  which  the 
power  whence  they  proceed,  is  impotent  to  enforce.  On  this  occasion 
it  was  the  "true  voice  of  humanity,  which  is  beyond  the  Church,  above 
the  Church,  superior  to  the  Church  and  to  all  other  human  institu- 
tions. So  long  as  the  Church  subserved  the  interests  of  humanity,  it 
was  tolerated,  encouraged,  employed — it  was  crowned  "lord  of  all;" 
but  when,  in  the  pride  of  power  not  its  own,  but  which  it  impiously 
mbtook  for  its  own,  it  undertook  to  chain  humanity  to  its  car,  it  was 
itself  emasculated,  dethroned,  and  assigned  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
councils  of  humanity.  Humanity  is  doubtless  dependent  upon  insti- 
tutions; it  progresses  by  means  of  institutions;  they  are  the  agents  it 
employs  to  effect  its  progress ;  but  institutions  are  temporary,  while 
humanity  is  more  enduring  and  outgrows  institutions  as  a  child  out- 
grows its  baby-clothes ;  for  humanity  cannot  remain  stationary  any  more 
than  the  religion  of  an  epoch  can  be  progressive;  for  a  religion  can  ad- 
vance only  on  condition  of  metamorphosing  and  destroying  itself,  and 
that  is  what  constitutes  a  new  epoch ;  Christianity,  for  example,  is 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  religions  of  the  world,  and  has  given 
its  name  to  the  present  era.  Those  ancient  religions  were  the  neces- 
sary antecedants  of  Christianity;  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  new 
religion;  and  it  is  upon  their  i-uins  as  a  basis,  a  solid  substratum,  that 
Christianity  rests ;  but  whether  Christianity  is  destined  to  be  the  last 
and  final  expression  of  the  religious  element  of  humanity,  is  a  problem 
which  depends  upon  the  future  for  its  solution,  and  with  which  we  will 
not  presume  to  meddle.  So  much  for  Bossuet's  system  in  so  far  as  it 
is  opposed  to  a  principle  of  progress  inherent  in  humanity.    If  Bossuet 
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of  them,  Vico  has  no  less  done  the  same  thing.  His  system  being 
founded  upon  what  he  calls  the  "common  nature  of  nations,"  asaigna^ 
to  each  and  every  nation  precisely  the  same  natural  laws,  the  same 
phenomena,  the  same  order  in  their  occurrence  and  recurrence,  and 
the  same  destiny.  According  to  this  doctrine,  all  nations  are  nothing 
more  than  duplicates  of  each  other;  and  humanity  is  busied  only  in 
repeating  itself  continually  in  the  life  of  every  nation  that  inhabits  the 
earth.  If  this  were  true,  then  humanity  would  be  all  represented  in 
one  nation;  there  would  be  no  use  for  any  but  one  nation ;  it  would  be 
all  humimity  perfected  in  one  nation ;  the  production  of  a  single  nation 
would  be  the  beginning  and  consummation  of  the  scheme  of  human 
existence;  the  reproduction. of  subsequent  ages  would  be  nothing  bot 
humanity  revolving  continually  upon  itself;  humanity  having  Deen 
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fcdlj  dcvelopod  and  perfected  in  the  life  of  a  single  nation,  there  could 
be  no  progress  beyond  the  highest  point  reached  therein.  At  this 
rate,  men  would  soon  learn  by  heart  all  that  is  contained  in  the  life  of 
the  race;  they  would  weary  of  witnessing  the  repetition  of  the  same 
piece  over  and  over  again ;  there  would  be  no  stimulus,  no  inducement 
to  action,  for  a  nation  would  know  beforehand,  from  what  had  pre- 
ceded, all  it  had  to  expect  in  the  future  ;  life  itself  would  be  a  farce. 
and  death  a  useless  phenomena.  In  condemning  all  nations  to  plod 
monotonously  around  his  prescribed  circle,  Yico  was  unmindful  that 
there  is  a  history  ofhumamty  which  is  above  nations,  which  includes 
nations,  which  survives  them,  and  is  benefitted  and  promoted  by  their 
ruin.  ^  The  miracle  in  the  constitution  of  humanity  is,  that  in  each 
of  its  revolutions  it  finds  in  the  corruption  and  decay  of  its  former 
condition  the  elements  of  that  renovation  which  will  preserve  it. '' 
Society  is  the  true  phoenix  which  springs  regenerated  from  the  ashes 
of  its  parent.  Death  is  indeed  the  parent  of  life,  vigor,  and  growth. 
The  death  of  the  individual  is  the  catholicon  of  the  nation ;  the 
destruction  of  the  nation  is  the  growth  of  humanity.  Both  these 
phenomena,  that  is,  the  mortality  of  man  and  the  destruction  of 
nations,  are  necessary  for  the  progress  of  humanity  as  manifested  on 
earth.  In  the  series  of  events,  expressing  the  evolution  of  humanity, 
there  have  been  no  experiments,  or  failures — all  have  been  develop- 
ments, results,  fruits.  Every  movement  of  mankind  has  been  in  a 
forward  direction — essentially  and  necessarily  progressive  —  never 
backward — for  there  is  no  retrograde  motion  in  history.  Nothin": 
that  has  ever  been  evolved  by  the  action  of  humanity,  in  all  time  and 
space,  and  that  is  necessary  to  the  ultimate  growth  and  complete  de- 
velopement  of  the  race,  has  ever  been  lost,  but  all  have  been  preserved 
and  continued  in  never-ceasinff  action,  connecting  in  one  unbroken 
chain  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  There  have  been  retro- 
gressions and  declensions  in  individual  nations,  iust  as  there  is  decay 
and  death  among  individual  men  or  individual  any  thing  else ;  the 
race,  however,  survives  the  individual  and  is  advanced  by  his  death. 
Neither  men  nor  nations  can  take  with  them  to  the  grave  that  whicli 
they  produced  while  on  the  earth.  Every  man  and  every  nation  has 
a  mission  to  perform.  With  the  performance  of  that  mission  cease.^ 
the  further  necessity  for  their  present  existence.  They  and  their  gen- 
eration go  hence,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  who  begin  where  they 
left  off  Thus  each  generation  is  a  term  in  an  infinite  series,  in  which 
the  preceding  term  is  necessarily  contained,  plus^  a  certain  increment 
consisting  of  the  impetus  imparted  to  it  by  the  generation  that  has 
Just  left  the  stage.  Eras  in  the  world's  history  are  important  only  for 
the  ideas  or  principles  that  have  been  elaborated  therein,  and  which 
are  brought  forth  or  translated  into  results.  These  results  become  so 
many  factors;  each  preceding  factor  being  retained  in  the  general  sum 
of  those  that  succeei.  Thus  every  man,  every  nation,  every  ago,  and 
every  epoch,  has  some  idea  to  translate.  The  aggregate  of  these  ideas, 
thus  to  be  translated  in  any  given  age,  constitutes  the  spirit  of  that 
age,  which  is  expressed  by  its  institutions^  such  as  government,  laws, 
the  cburch,  standing  armies,  commerce,  &c.  From  these  institutions 
hffxa.  is  evolved  a  spirit  which  survives  the  institutions  themselves,  and 
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is  placed  as  an  additional  factor  with  those  that  preceded  it;  and  the 
whole  constitutes  an  element  for  a  successor  to  start  from  and  improve. 
By  this  arrangement  we  behold  provision  made  for  the  infinite  .pro- 
gress of  the  mind :  we  behold  established  the  perpetuity,  the  eternity, 
us  it  were,  oT  the  numan  mind  through  the  physical  changes  of  indi- 
vidual life  and  death. 

Yico  was  the  first  historical  writer  who  denied  the  personality  or 
individuality  of  greatness;  that  is,  he  took  from  'illustrious  person- 
ages in  history  their  personal  greatness,  in  order  to  give  it  back  to 
humanity  itself,  to  the  time,  to  the  century  in  which  these  persons 
made  their  appearance. "  Homer,  for  instance,  he  considers  as  a  kind 
of  my  the,  a  mere  symbol  of  his  century ;  or  that,  if  he  really  did 
exist,  all  the  works  of  the  people  of  the  century  which  he  represents 
in  history,  have  been  added  to  his  own.  and  placed  to  his  account.  It 
is  the  same  with  regard  to  all  other  eminent  individuals  in  history. 
This  singular  idea  has  been  adopted  by  Cousin  in  the  work  we  are 
now  reviewing,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  his  philosophy  of 
history,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  So  much,  then,  for  Bossuct  and 
Yico.  The  vices  of  their  respective  systems  are  so  apparent  as  almost 
to  sink  them  beneath  the  dignity  of  criticism.  We  nave  only  men- 
tioned their  works  in  order  to  mark  the  first  feeble  and  tottering  steps 
that  were  made  by  the  genius  of  history  towards  that  more  complete 
development  it  is  beginning  to  attain  in  our  own  day. 

The  movement  of  science  is  always  and  necessanly  from  decomtx^ 
sition  to  recomposition.  The  next  historian  of  humanity  is  Herder, 
who  hails  from  Uermany.  Bossuet  and  Yico,  in  their  respective  his- 
tories, had  decomposed  the  elements  of  humanity.  Herder  reeom- 
poses  them.  The  great  work  of  Herder,  therefore,  includes  the  two 
elements  which  had  been  so  exclusively  aggrandized  by  his  predeces- 
sors, and  includes  also  other  elements  which  they  had  suppressed  or 
overlooked.  The  fine  arts,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  eliments  of 
humanity.  Herder  himself  was  an  elegant  and  distinguished  poet 
Hence,  in  his  work,  all  that  relate  to  arts,  poetry  and  literature,  are 
treated  in  a  masterly  manner;  and  industry,  commerce,  and  even  phi- 
losophy,  find  appropriate  places  there.  Since  Herder,  no  one,  we 
believe,  has  attempted  an  universal  history  of  humanity  upon  philoso- 
phical principles.  About  twenty  years  ago  Frederick  Yon  ScUegel 
published  a  series  of  lectures,  which  he  delivered  at  Yienna,  under 
the  title  of  "Philosophy  of  History;"  and  more  recently  Michellet 
has  published  a  work,  which  he  styles  "Introduction  to  Universal 
History,"  in  which  he  has  reproduced  mainly  some  of  the  leading 
principles  of  Yico,  whose  great  work  {Nova  Scienxa\  he  had  just  pre- 
viously translated  into  the  French  language.  Thougn  valuable  for  the 
rules  and  suggestions  which  they  contain,  yet  neither  of  these  works, 
that  is,  SchlegePs  nor  Michellet's,  can  rank  as  histories. 

If  science  necessarily  advances  from  decomposition  to  recomposi- 
tion, it  is  also  no  less  necessary  that  it  should  return  again  to  decom- 
position in  order  to  make  another  step  forward.  Hence,  all  the 
elements  reoomposed  and  combined  witnin  the  frame  of  Herder's 
''0;itlines,"  have  subsequently  been  disengaged  from  each  other,  and 
have  been  treated  seperately  in  a  much  more  ample  and  elaborate 
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nanner  th&n  was  possible  in  a  oombinod  whole.  Haying  been  thus 
decomposed  in  order  to  be  amplified,  their  reoompositton  most  bo 
effected  by  an  agency  yery  different  from  that  employed  by  Herder, 
and  hj  a  description  of  mind  yery  different  from  his ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Herder  had  coltiyated  polite  literature  more  than 
philosophy — ^that  he  was  in  fact  a  poet  and  not  a  phQosopher — Whence 
the  peculiar  character  of  his  work.  From  this  it  will  be  perceiyed 
that  the  next  agent  to  be  em^)loyed  in  reconstructing  into  a  system- 
atic fabric  the  different  elements  of  history,  which  had  been  ooUeoted 
by  Herder,  and  which  haye  since  been  detached  in  order  that  the 
parts  should  be  more  fully  deyeloped,  elaborated  and  amplified,  must 
06  a  purely  philosophical  agent ;  and  the  next  historian  of  humanity 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  a  philosopher. 

This  point  in  our  short  and  rapid  reyiew  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  philosophy  of  history,  brings  us  exactly  back  to  Tennemann,  and 
<ymnects  the  philosophy  of  history  with  the  philosophy  of  spiritualism, 
of  which  Tennemann  was  the  historian.  In  effect  it  is  this  philosophy 
of  spiritualism  which  suggests  a  new  plan  upon  which  to  reconstruct 
an  uniyersal  hbtory  of  humanity.  ^  By  indicating  the  general  idea:« 
which  haye  been  predominant  in  the  different  epochs,  and  by  express- 
ing them  in  the  forms  properly  belonging  to  the  science  of  which  he 
writes  the  history,  namely,  to  metaphysics.  Tennemann  has  prepared 
the  way  for  that  superior  point  of  yiew  wnich  beholds  in  history  no- 
thing but  ideaSy  their  succession,  their  confiict,  and,  in  spite  of  apparent 
disorder,  their  regular  deyelopement ;  and  which  consequently  regards 
history  as  a  real  system,  and  a  true  and  entire  philosophy."  This 
suggestion  has  been  fully  adopted  by  Oousia,  in  the  work  now  beforo 
US,  and,  indeed,  forms  the  basis  of  his  philosophy  of  history,  as  will 
presently  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

In  short,  the  philosophy  of  spiritualism  or  idealism  carries  itself  into 
the  history  of  humanity,  just  as  it  had  preyiously  impressed  itself  upoo^ 
eyery  other  department  of  human  afl&irs.  This  truly  was  a  last  and 
necessary  corollary  from  its  premises,  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  last  and 
indispensable  condition  of  its  existence.  Haying  thus  fulfilled  all  the 
conditions  requisite  to  constitute  it  a  complete  system  of  philosophy, 
haying  been  completely  deyeloped,  haying  giyen  to  the  world  all  that 
was  contained  in  it  and  all  of  which  it  was  capable — in  fine,  having 
performed  its  mission,  and  there  beinff  nothing  left  and  nothing  more 
required  for  it  to  do,  spiritualism  needs  must  perish  in  order  to  giye 
way  to  a  more  capacious  philosophy  which  will  succeed  it,  and  which 
will  begin  where  it  left  off.  But  how  does  it  perish?  Being  itself 
one  of  the  decomposed  elements  of  CartesianLsm,  it  loses  its  separate, 
isolate,  independent,. individual  existence  by  entering  into  a  new  and 
more  comprehensiye  recomposition  along  with  sensualism  and  all  ^e 
other  exclusiye  elements  of  philosophy  that,  for  near  two  centuries 
past,  have  been  maturing  in  Europe.  It  is  precisely  this  recomposi- 
tion which  our  author  attempts,  or  at  least  foreshadows,  under  the 
name  of  eclecticism.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  now  a  clear  ani 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  vexed  and  enigmatical  phrase,  as  well  as 
of  the  still  more  difficult  philosophy  which  it  was  designed  to  embrace. 
Although  we  have  arrived  at  this  knowledge  by  a  circuitous  and  per- 
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haps,  a  somewhat  tedious  route ;  yet,  as  some  recompense  for  oar  toil, 
we  haye  picked  up  by  the  way  pretty  much  all  the  material  of  which 
our  author's  system  is  composed.  It  now  only  remains  to  see  the  nse 
he  makes  of  this  material,  in  so  far  as  concerns  its  ability  as  an 
agent  to  construct  history  into  a  pure  science.  This  enquiry  will  form 
the  subject  of  our  labors. 

M.  Cousin  and  eclecticism  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  the  lost  word, 
the  last  grand  product,  and  the  highest  and  most  perfect  expression, 
not  only  of  the  philosophy  of  the  ei^teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
but  of  all  antecedent  time.  Where  then  is  to  be  found  a  more  proper 
witness  to  interrogate,  or  one  more  competent  to  enlighten  us  on  a 
topic  that  has  so  long  been  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  man- 
kind with  a  pertinacity  that  defies  all  obstacles,  and  that  disregards 
rebukes,  ridicule,  persecution,  scorn,  contumely,  and  even  silent  con- 
tempt and  the  .most  withering  neglect ;  crushed  to-day,  it  resurrects 
to-morrow;  in  despite  of  all  difficulties  attending  its  solution,  again 
and  again  it  comes  up  in  the  human  heart  and  challenges  investigation. 
It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  we  try  to  exrocise  a  spirit  so  unquiet 
Like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  it  will  not  down.  Assuredly  it  has  a  mis- 
sion to  perform,  a  tale  to  unfold,  or  it  would  not  so  walk  the  earth. 
Whether,  then,  it  be  "a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd" — ^whether 
it  bring  with  it  "airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell" — ^^'be  its  in- 
tents wicked,  or  charitable" — ^let  us  approach  it,  speak  to  it.  and  listen 
to  its  revelations ;  for  to  this  complexion  we  must  come  at  last 

The  work  now  before  us  is  a  series  of  lectures,  delivered  and  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1828,  translated  for  the  American  public  by  Mr. 
Linberg,  and  published  in  Boston  in  1832.  We  know  of  no  other  of 
^I.  Cousin's  writings  that  has  been  translated  into  our  language — the 
more  is  the  pity,  and  shame,  too,  for  us,  that  such  is  the  fact ;  for  he 
is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  dialectitian,  the  ablest  master  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  most  erudite  scholar  that  has  lived  in  modem  times. 
The  mind  of  M.  Cousin,  during  his  philosophical  career,  passed  through 
many  changes  and  modifications.  He  began  as  a  disciple  of  the  Scotish 
school  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  under  the  tutilage  of  his  old  friend  and 
master  M.  Roger  Collard ;  thence  he  passed  to  the  German  school  of 
Kant.  .  He  has  also  acknowledged  alternately  the  influence  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  He^el,  as  well  as  of  Proclus  and  Descartes,  until  eventually 
he  sat  up  for  himself,  and,  as  already  stated,  founded  a  school  of  his 
own,  compounded  of  all  the  others.  These  lectures,  besides  being  a 
general  introduction  to  the  universal  history  of  philosophy,  contain  an 
outline,  a  summary  but  complete  and  luminous  exposition  of.  all  the 
leading  principles  of  this  scnool,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  different 
schools  of  philosophy  that  have  alternately  prevailed  in  Europe  during 
the  last  two  centuries.  It  is  our  design,  however,  at  present,  to  intro- 
duce this  philosophy  to  the  American  public  only  so  far  as  its  princi- 
ples are  applicable  to  the  "New  Science"  which  it  claims  to  verify,  if, 
indeed,  not  to  have  created,  and  which  it  has  selected  as  one  of  the 
tests  or  counter  proofs  of  its  own  verification ;  that  is,  to  look  a  little 
way  into  the  history  of  humanity  by  the  light  of  philosophy.  The 
utmost  we  expect,  or  hope  to  do,  is  to  excite  in  our  countrymen  a  spirit 
of  enquiry  on  the  subject.     I^  therefore,  anything  we  may  say  should 
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be  so  fortunate  as  to  awake  in  the  mind  of  a  single  reader  a  desire  to 
know  more,  it  will  be,  if  not  enough,  a  great  deal  achieved. 

We  now  come  to  an  analysis  and  examination  of  the  internal  stmo- 
tnrc  of  Cousin's  peculiar  system.  In  the  translator's  preface  we  are 
told  that  ^  M.  Cousin  considers  history  as  a  complete  and  systemati- 
cally arranged  account  of  the  successiye  and  simultaneous  develop- 
ments of  all  the  elements  which  constitute  humanity ;  and  thus  as  the 
most  complete  and  luminous  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  And, 
as  the  mind  of  a  human  individual  is  the  only  tvpe  and  representative 
which  presents  to  human  understanding  a  visible  image  of  humanity 
in  general ;  and  as  the  elements  which  constitute  humanity  in  one 
individual  must  be  the  same  as  those  which  constitute  humanity  in 
great  bodies  of  human  individuals ;  he  thinks  it  necessary  first  to  ex- 
amine the  development  of  these  elements,  as  they  present  themselves 
to  us  in  our  own  eoncioosness ;  in  order  to  discover  the  principles,  ac- 
cording to  which  we  are  to  examine  the  development  of  humanity,  on 
a  more  extensive  scale,  in  the  process  of  civilization  which  it  is  the 
province  of  history  to  represent.  He,  therefore,  enters  into  a  most 
ingenious  analysis  of  the  elements  of  human  thought,  which  he  reduces 
to  three  fundamental  elements,  without  which  no  object  of  perception 
can  be  given  to  human  understanding ;  and  which  are,  therefore,  dis- 
coverable in  all  objects  of  our  perception,  in  our  ideas  of  ourselves,  of 
the  human  race,  ox  nature,  of  Ood,  and  oi  all  things.  '^ 

This  is  a  succinct  and  very  accurate  statement  of  Cousin's  mode  of 
conducting  his  subject.  For  instance ;  he  demonstrates,  by  what  he 
calls  psychological  analysis,  that  philosophy  is  one  of  the  specific,  cer- 
tain, permanent^  and  indestructible  demands  of  the  human  character. 
This  pstfchologtcal  method  deals  only  with  tJie  facts  of  individual 
thought,  which  are  complicated,  fugitive,  obscure,  and  so  deep  within 
the  interiors  of  the  mind,  that  they  are  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
apprehension.  History  is  the  visible  image  of  the  aggregate  mind  of 
the  whole  human  race,  of  which  the  individual  is  an  epitome,  present- 
ing to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  in  well 
defined,  material,  visible  forms,  those  ideal  facts  which  lie  concealed 
as  mere  abstractions  within  the  bosom  of  human  nature.  He,  there- 
fore, strengthens  his  psychological  demonstrations  by  a  counter  demon- 
stration, which  he  calls  historical  analysis;  the  latter  being,  not  a 
more  certain,  but  a  more  luminous  method  ;  which,  without  controling 
t'le  former,  confirms  it.  He  also  undertakes  to  demonstrate  by  history, 
that  philosophy,  being  a  want  inherent  in  the  human  character,  has 
never  been  absent  from  anv  epoch  of  humanity,  but  has  accompanied 
the  whole  course  of  its  development — ^that  the  development  of  the 
human  race  in  space  and  time,  is  historv — ^that  it  is  a  devdopmemt^ 
because  there  is  and  can  be  no  history  of  that  which  does  not  develope 
itself  We  must  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  object  to  this  latter 
declaration ;  not  that  the  conclusion  or  sequence  is  illogical ;  but  be- 
cause the  assertion  is  made  without  proof;  in  short,  because  the  premis 
is  &lse ;  for  the  life  of  man,  or  the  life  of  humanitv  is  not  a  develop- 
ment, but  a  growth ;  between  which  two  processes  there  is  a  wide,  d^ 
ference.  Development  is  simply  the  unfolding  of  what  was  originalljr 
wi^n  \  whereas,  growth  is  an  accretion  which  '*ia  effected  by  assimi- 
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iating,  according  to  an  internal  law,  or  vital  process,  appropriate  foe  J 
from  wilJiottt "  We  merely  make  a  note  of  this  for  the  present,  in 
order  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  it,  designing  to  make  a 
further  use  of  it  hereafter  in  a  more  appropriate  place.  M.  Cousin 
thence  proceeds  to  show  that  the  idea  implied  by  that  of  development, 
is  the  iaea  of  progress— -that  all  history,  then,  implies  a  development, 
a  progressive  march — ^that  the  progressive  development  of  the  numan 
race  in  history  is  civilization — ^that,  if  human  nature  manifests  itself 
in  the  individual,  it  manifests  itself  also  in  the  species,  the  one  being 
simply  and  only  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  other — that  as  many  ele- 
ments as  there  are  in  human  nature,  and  in  the  individual ;  as  many 
as  there  are  in  the  species ;  so  many,  do  history  and  civilization  deve- 
lope.  Therefore,  he  concludes,  as  human  nature  is  the  matter  and  the 
basis  of  history,  so  history  is  again  the  judge  of  human  nature :  and 
historieal  analysis  is  the  counter  proof  of  phycholo^cal  analyns.  ^'  In 
a  word,  the  certainty  of  interior  observation  precedes  that  of  history ; 
but  the  certainty  of  history,  is  a  guarantee  of  the  former.  History  is 
a  representation  of  human  nature  on  a  grand  scale :  and  that  which  is 
scarcely  perceptible  in  consciousness,  shines  forth  in  history,  in  lumi- 
nous characters. "  He,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  interrogates  con- 
aciousness  and  wrings  from  it  the  confession  that  philosophy  has  a  real 
and  incontestible  existence  there;  he  then  subjects  history  to  the 

auestion,  and  professes  to  have  obtained  thence  the  acknowledgment 
iiat  philosophy  possesses  also  an  historical  existence :  for  if  philosophy, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  or  *four  thousand  years,  has  not  yet  existed,  he 
concludes  tnere  is  some  danger  that  it  may  never  exist 

Here,  then,  is  the  use  whicm  M.  Cousin,  in  the  book  before  us,  make» 
of  history.  While  he  employs  history  as  a  counter  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  philosophy,  he,  at  the  same  time,  employs  philosophy  as  an 
architect  to  reconstruct  history  into  a  systematic  plan,  a  positive 
science ;  and  makes  the  two  advance  pari  passu^  in  parallel  lines, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  human  race,  until  finally,  in  eclecticism, 
they  meet  to  explain,  verify  and  illustrate  each  other.  How  well  he 
has  succeeded  in  this  difficult  enterprise  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  In 
the  outset,  however,  we  beg  leave  to  state  our  conviction,  that  M. 
Cousin,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  has  reproduced  one  of  those 
mischievous  consequences  to  which  history,  in  its  present  imperfect  and 
unorganized  condition,  is  so  unavoidably  subjected.  If,  for  the  selfish, 
purpose  of  making  out  his  css&  he  shall  be  found  to  have  falsified,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  readings  of  history,  or  to  have  tortured  from 
its  testimory  a  meaning  which  it  will  not  legitimately  bear,  or  which 
arrays  its  facts  in  contradictory  attitudes  towards  each  other,  addi- 
tional proof  will  thereby  be  afforded  how  urgent  is  the  necessity 
for  arraging  those  facts  into  a  scientific  classification,  whose  teachinga 
shall  be  as  infallible  as  are  the  teachings  of  any  other  of  the  positive 
sciences. 

Though  these  lectures,  by  the  title  affixed  to  them,  profess  to  be 
only  an  ^^  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy, "  yet  in  the  above 
short  and  imperfect  sketch,  we  have  endeavored  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  service  human  history  has  been  made  to  render  to  the  subject,  and 
also  the  nature  of  the  service  M.  Cousin's  Eclectic  Philosophy  has 
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been  made  to  render  to  human  history.  By  this  method  the  two  are 
hronght,  not  only  into  immediate  juxtaposition,  but  into  mutual  de- 
pendenoe  upon  each  other,  and  the  necessity  is  thereby  imposed  of 
mutually  discussing  each  by  the  light  of  each. 

As  we  haye  seen,  the  method  which  presides  over  the  whole  course 
of  M.  Cousin's  instruction,  is  of  a  compound  character — it  is  the 
identity  of  psychological  and  historical  analysis,  which  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  Empiricism,  by  itself,  can  conduct  us  only  to  a  knowl- 
cage  of  what  has  already  occurred,  without  ezplaininff  why  it  occurred, 
or  occurred  thus  and  there,  and  not  otherwise  or  eaewhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  speculatiye  method  may  lead  us  into  a  fidse  system, 
which  will  again  lead  us  to  a  fiilse  yiew  of  history.  The  union  of  the 
two  methods  will  giye  us  not  only  facts,  but  their  relations  as  well,  and 
from  their  relations  extract  their  laws.  Psychology  begins  a  priori; 
hysterical  analysis,  by  way  of  counterpoise,  comes  in  ana  adyances  to 
the  same  end  by  the  method  a  posteriori.  The  one  seeks  the  primary 
and  essential  elements  of  humanity,  denying  thence  their  funda- 
mental relations,  and  from  these  the  laws  of  their  deyelopment  and  the 
order  of  succession ;  and  finally,  history,  philosophically  read,  confirms 
or  rejects  the  results  thus  obtained.  Uaying;  premised  thus  much,  we 
will  now  enquire,  what  are  these  essential  elements  of  humanity? 
What  are  these  fundamental  wants  of  the  spirit  of  man?  That  is, 
what  are  those  general  ideas  which  preside  oyer  and  goyem  human 
actiyity? 

Mr.  Cousin  has  assigned  to  human  nature  fiye  fundamental  wants 
or  essential  elements ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  fiye  general  ideas  which 
control  the  deyelopment  of  humanity  in  time  and  space.  They  are 
these: — 1.  The  idea  of  the  useful;  2.  The  idea  of  the  just;  3.  The 
idea  of  the  beautiful;  4,  The  idea  of  the  hofy  and  divine;  5,  and 
lastly,  and  superior  to  all,  the  idea  of  the  true. 

And  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  leaye  our  author  for  a  short  space, 
in  order  to  giye  the  general  reader  a  clear  conception  of  this  pa^  of 
the  subject.  To  do  &is,  he  must  be  inducted  into  some  of  the  myste- 
ries of  philosophy;  and  especially  he  must  be  taught  the  philosophical 
signification  of  the  term  ^idba,"  of  which  so  much  use  is  made  in  these 
lectures.  This  knowledge.  Cousin  has  not  thought  proper  to  commu- 
nicate in  a  manner  sufficiently  clear  to  the  uninitiated ;  nor,  indeed, 
did  it  properly  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  instructions  to  do  so, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  presumed  to  be  addressing  an  audience  composed 
of  scholars  and  students  who  had  already  made  sufficient  adyancement 
into  the  arcana  of  philosophy  to  understand  at  least  the  import  of  the 
technicalities  he  employed.  Such  a  supposition,  howeyer,  will  in  no 
wise  hold  good  in  respect  to  the  mass  of  readers  in  this  country, 
who  are  presumed  to  haye  been  more  busied  with  the  mysteries  of 
dollars  and  cents  than  with  the  mysteries  of  French  and  German  phi- 
losophies. In  giying  this  explanation,  we  will  ayoid  entirely  the 
nomenclatures  employed  by  philosophers,  such  as  the  ''me"  and  the 
"not  me,"  "objectiye"  and  "subjectiye,"  "impersonality,"  "spontan- 
iety,"  and  many  other  phrases  which  we  opine  would  be  "all  Greek" 
to  most  of  our  readers.  Instead  of  using  exdusiyely  the  term  "idea," 
as  Cousin  does,  we  will  yary  it  occasionally  with  that  of  "jtpMt," 
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which,  in  this  connection,  means  precisely  the  same  thing,  thoogh  peo- 
ple ordinarily  are  very  far  from  attaching  precisely  the  same  meaning 
to  the  two  words;  in  science,  however,  this  branch  of  philosophy  is 
called  indiscriminately  "idealism"  and  "spiritualism."  The  reader 
will  here  please  to  remember  what  we  said  concerning  Tennemann, 
who  was  uie  first  to  conceive  of  treating  history  after  this  method, 
that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  afforded  by  the  philosophy  of 
"idealism  or  "spiritualism,"  and  who,  therefore,  saw  in  history 
nothing  but  ideas^  their  succession,  their  conflict,  and,  in  spite 
of  apparent  disorder,  their  regular  development.  This  method, 
as  we  nave  already  remarked,  is  adopted  by  Cousin  to  its  fullest  extent, 
as  we  shall  presently  see ;  and  as  he  is  now  about  to  unfold  it  in  the 
most  ample  manner,  we  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  preface  the  expo- 
sition with  the  following  introductory  remarks,  which  will  the  better 
enable  the  reader  to  go  with  him  and  to  appreciate  his  quasi  demon- 
strations. 

According  to  the  continental  philosophy,  the  common  and  vulgar 
belief  that  spirit  and  matter  are  two  distinct  and  independent  exist- 
ences is  a  common  and  vulgar  error;  and  the  opinion  that  spirit  and 
matter  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  or  identical,  is  equally  erroneous. 
Spirit  is  not  matter  refined,  etherialized  or  sublimated,  but  matter  is  spirit 
actualized.  Spirit  and  matter  are  inseparable,  but  not  identical.  We  seize 
spirit  or  the  iaeal,only  in  the  actual ;  that  is,  we  can  know  spirit  only  as  it 
is  actualized  in  its  phenomena.  We  can  have  no  conception  whatever  of 
spirit  except  through  matter,  by  means  of  which  it  lives  and  manifests 
itself  And  matter  in  turn,  must  necessarily  have  a  spiritual  basis, 
for  without  spirit  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  actualized.  All  matter, 
in  every  conceivable  form  and  shape,  are  but  the  phenomena  or  the 
acts  of  idea  or  spirit.  The  idea  must  precede  the  act,  and  eveiy  act 
must  have  its  basis  in  idea.  Man,  for  instance,  never  acts  until  he 
thinks,  and  his  acts  are  the  realizations  of  his  ideas.  We  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  man's  ideas  except  through  his  acts ;  so  we  can  have 
no  conception  of  spirit  except  through  matter,  which  are  its  acts. 
Man,  that  is,  the  individual  man,  is  the  actualization  of  the  genus^ 
humanity,  which  is  the  ideal,  and  this  ideal  dwells  in  the  Infinite 
Mind,  and  was  there  created  in  idea,  in  thought,  in  spirit,  merely  in 
potentia  as  it  were,  before  it  was  actualized  into  individual  men  and 
women.  And  this  is  true  of  all  other  material  forms  and  substanoes. 
The  genera  or  kinds  existed,  or  were  created  in  the  Infinite  Reason, 
before  they  were  formed  in  actUj  that  is,  before  they  were  actualized 
in  individual  men,  or  individual  plants,  or  individual  any  thing  else. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Art.  II.— BEER  AND  BEER  HUNTINfi  IN  LOUISIANA. 

In  Louisiana,  and,  indeed,  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  we  are 
informed,  there  is  but  one  species  of  the  deer  tribe. 

The  great  Naturalist,  Buffon,  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  relation  to 
the  deer  of  Louisiana.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  information  on  this 
interesting  subject,  ercept  what  was  occasionally  derived  from  a  few 
New  Orleans  correspondents.    Sometimes  he  styles  our  deer,  the 
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'^Fallow  Deer/'  but  his  most  common  term  is  the  "Roe  Backs  of 
Loaisiana."  He  remarks,  "there  are  too  species  in  America — the 
red,  which  is  the  largest,  and  brown,  which  has  a  white  qpot  behind, 
very  common  for  example  in  Louisiana,  and  larger  than  those  in 
France.  "  The  flesh  of  the  brown  roe  buck  is  better  than  that  of 
the  red.  No  good  roe  bucks  but  those  that  inhabit  dry  and  elevated 
countries. " 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  celebrated  Naturalist  was  misinformed 
by  his  New  Orleans  correspondents ;  receiving  from  one  a  description 
of  our  deer  when  '-in  the  red,"  and  from  another  a  description  of  the 
same  animal  when  "in  the  blue,"  to  use  the  phraseology  of  hunters. 
Indeed,  the  appearance  of  our  deer  in  summer  and  winter  is  so  very 
different,  that  his  misteke  in  supposing  two  varieties  in  Louisiana  is 
easily  accounted  for. 

The  American  Naturalist,  Godman,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  the  most 
correct  description  of  Louisiana  deer  that  we  have  seen;  but,  like 
every  Naturalist  we  have  examined,  he  is  silent  in  regard  to  their 
habits. 

Cervus  Vvrginiarvus  is  the  technical  name  by  which  the  Deer  in- 
habiting the  United  States  is  now  known  to  Naturalists;  taking  its 
name  at  that  period  of  history  when  a  great  portion  of  our  territory, 
embracing  many  of  the  largest  States  of  the  Union,  was  styled  Vir- 
ginia. The  deer  of  the  United  States  has  also  oocasionally  been 
styled,  Cerfde  la  Louisiane. 

This  animal  is  so  generally  known  that  we  conceive  a  minute  des* 
cription  entirely. unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  deer  is  of  a 
red  color  in  summer,  and  of  a  color  that  is  styled  "blue"  in  winter, 
although  the  color  in  winter  is  a  peculiar  one.  There  are  some  few 
exceptions  to  these  colors,  which  may,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  hism 
natura.  There  is  a  pet  deer  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  us, 
white,  with  red  spots.  There  was  a  white  buck  in  our  vicinity  for  two 
or  three  years,  as  white  as  snow,  which,  although  often  seen  and 
hunted,  was  never  killed  that  we  have  heajrd. 

The  fawns  are  red,  with  small  white  spots  on  their  sides  like  little 
stars.  These  spots  are  lost  when  they  assume  their  winter  color  during 
the  autumnal  season.  The  horns  of  deer  are  of  annual  growth,  oov* 
ered  with  skin  and  hair,  and  very  vascular.  During  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  summer  they  are  about  the  consistency  of  a  beet  or  carrot, 
and  are  full  of  sensibilitv.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  summer  they 
become  hard  and  lose  this  sensibility.  The  skin  that  covers  them 
becomes  dry,  and  at  this  season  the  bucks  rub  their  horns  against 
little  sapplmffs  to  wear  off  the  dead  skin,  and  rub  so  hard  as  to  remove 
the  bark  itseK  The  size  of  the  horn  and  the  number  of  its  prongs  or 
antlers  are  not  correct  indications  of  the  size  or  age  of  a  buck,  (com- 
mon opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.)  A  yearling  buck  has, 
however,  but  one  straight  prong,  which,  occasionally,  at  that  age  com* 
mences  to  fork  at  the  top.  Hence  bucks  of  this  age  are  usually  styled 
"spike  bucks,"  firom  the  hems  somewhat  resembling  a  larffe  naiL 
After  a  Deer  is  three  or  four  years  old,  or  rather  after  he  has  oecome 
an  aged  buck,  the  horns  are  not  an  indication  of  his  sizo  or  age.  The 
largest  book  we  ever  killed  had  amedium  sized  pair  of  horns ;  ihe  left 
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horn  had  but  five  antlers ;  the  right  the  same  number  with  the  ex- 
ception that  its  second  prong  had  a  prong  about  three  inches  in  length. 
The  age  of  a  deer  may  be  more  correctly  determined  by  his  teeth,  like 
an  aged  sheep  or  horse ;  by  the  broad  set  or  shape  of  his  body  and  by 
the  grey  hairs  on  his  forehead,  for  like  man  the  autumn  of  his  life  is 
besprinlcled  with  the  snowy  locks  of  approaching  old  age. 

The  antlers  of  their  horns  frequently  approach  each  other  after  having 
diverged.  In  fighting  they  get  each  others  horns  entangled  so  fast 
that  they  cannot  seperate  them.  The  combatants  thus  starve  and 
sometimes  drown  eacn  other,  if  the  combat  should  commence  on  the 
margin  of  a  shallow  lake  or  pond.  A  case  of  this  kind  happened  in  our 
nei^borhood. 

The  size  of  a  deer  differs  very  much  in  the  middle  and  southern 
states.  Dr.  Godman  mentions  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  as 
the  weight  of  a  large  deer.  This  will  probably  do  as  an  average 
weight  for  large  bucks  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  but  large 
bucks  in  the  Mississippi  swamp  will  weigh  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds.  Several  old  bucks  have  been  killed  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood  whose  Quarters,  when  butchered,  weighed  from  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds. 
We  killed,  in  November  last,  a  buck  that  weighed  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  and  a  half  pounds,  on  patent  balances,  after  having  lost  a 
great  quantity  of  blood.  On  the  next  day  we  killled  one  as  tall  and 
as  ^engthy,  that  weighed  but  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  The  former 
was  a  very  fat  aged  buck,  the  latter  was  a  buck  of  two  or  three  years, 
and  his  body  had  not  received  that  heavy  set  and  wide  spread  that  the 
full  maturity  of  age  bestows  on  man  as  well  as  beasts. 

During  the  rooting  season  the  necks  of  the  old  bucks  swell  ap  to 
about  double  their  common  siie,  and  subside  again  at  the  close  of 
that  period. 

Habfts. — During  the  rooting  season,  generally  termed  the  running 
season  by  hunters,  in  consequence  of  the  deer  being  almost  eontinoaUy 
in  motion,  the  bucks  are  in  the  habit  of  scraping.  This  season  in 
Louisiana  is  included  in  the  months  of  November  and  December.  At 
this  time  the  bucks  have  their  particular  scraping  places,  and  it  is  said 
that*  the  doe  also  scrapes  at  uiese  places,  but  of  this  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  This  scratching  or  scrajnng  of  the  earth  is  done  with 
their  fore  feet,  aad  the  scraping  place  is  of  a  circular  form.  At  this 
place  there  is  invariably  a  smiSl  sapling  or  limb  of  a  tree  which  the 
bucks  root  or  twist  with  their  horns.  They  scrape  during  the  night, 
and  sometimes  a  little  after  day  light.  They  may  be  sometimes  shot 
by  watching  these  places  very  early  in  the  morning,  if  it  be  still,  that 
Is  to  say,  if  there  is  no  breese  and  if  other  circumstances  are  &vorabIe. 
This  scratching  by  the  bucks  is  equivalent  to  the  biting  of  the  bark  of 
trees  by  the  bear,  the  bellowiuff  and  scrapingsif  the  earth  by  the  bnll 
the  gobbling  of  the  turkey,  and  the  crowing  of  Ibhe  cock ;  a  challenge' 
to  combat  and  an  indication  of  the  excitement  prevalent  alike  through 
the  whole  animal  creation  during  the  love  season. 

During  the  rooting  or  running  season,  the  bucks  and  does  are  almost 
oontinujuly  in  motion,  and  at  this  period  they  are  not  governed  by 
their  usual  habits,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  time  of  graiiag  and 
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browsing.  With  the  exception  of  this  season,  they  grace  at  night,  if 
the  nights  are  not  very  dark,  and  continne  grazing  until  a  little  after 
snn  rise,  when  they  lie  down  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  till  about  sun  set 
in  hot  weather.  However,  they  drink  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 
When  the  nights  are  very  dark  they  lie  down  during  a  part  of  it,  and 
feed  much  later  in  the  morning.  Boring  such  times  we  have  approach- 
ed  within  sixty,  feet  and  shot  them  before  they  rose,  in  our  fire  hunting 
excursions. 

Their  food  consists  of  grasses,  mosses,  weeds ;  and  they  brouse  on 
the  tender  buds  of  various  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Indeed,  pet 
deer  are  very  destructive  to  the  buds  of  almost  all  kinds  of  shrubbery. 
They  are  fond  of  most  kinds  of  mast,  and  are  very  particularly  fond 
of  the  striped  acorn,  fa  small  oval  acorn  having  stripes  lengthwise)  and 
this  is  their  favorite  food  of  the  whole  acorn  family.  They  may  gen- 
erally be  found,  late  in  the  fall  and  early  part  of  winter,  wherever  this 
kind  of  mast  abounds.  They  are  also  fond  of  young  pumpkins,  and 
arc  quite  mischievous  when  they  take  a  fetncy  to  a  pumpkin  field. 
They  are  also  fond  of  the  top  bud  of  \he  cotton  plant.  Deer  usually 
prefer  thickets,  where  they  can  conceal  themselves  in  the  day.  '  There 
are  two  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  when  flies  and  musquitoes  are 
very  troublesome,  they  may  be  frequently  found  lying  down  or  stand- 
ing in  open  places,  where  the  sun  can  shine,  for  they  are  aware  that 
these  insects  cannot  well  bear  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  They  also  lie 
down  in  such  places  on  the  south  side  of  hills,  at  the  season  when  their 
horns  are  becoming  hard,  the  hunters  say  to  dry  their  horns. 

During  their  grazing  time,  which  is  generally,  but  not  always,  at 
night,  they  come  out  into  the  open  woods.  Wherever  mast  abounds, 
or  wherever  there  is  an  abundance  of  food  that  they  fancy,  not  unfre- 
quently  in  cultivated  fields,  near  to  their  range,  they  usually  lie  down 
in  thickets  of  cane,  bushes,  prairie,  grass,  palmetto,  or  green  briars, 
and  when  aroused,  by  man  or  dogs,  thev  generally  keep  the  thickets, 
unless  they  are  hard  pressed,  wnen  they  occasionally  run  on  open 

f  round,  but  usually  to  ^e  nearest  thicket,  and  very  generally  different 
eer  running  over  the  same  ground,  make  the  same  run,  hence  when 
hunters  have  driven  the  same  neighborhood  a  few  times,  they  know 
where  the  deer  will  make  their  run,  and  station  themselves  according- 
Iv.  These  places  are  termed  "  stands."  Deer  when  pursued  in  the 
day  time  do  not  pass  by  the  same  paths  they  do  at  nisht,  when 
they  are  unmolested,  because,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  they  ranffe 
mow  in  open  ground  then.  :>  ,      :i      6 

If  a  deer  is  running,  and  not  pressed,  and  hears  a  noise,  unless  a 
man  is  discovered  or  scented  close,  he  will  generally  stop  in  a  thicket, 
or  on  its  margin,  if  one  is  hard  by  ;  if  not  he  will  stop  by  the  side  of 
a  large  tree  if  one  be  near,  and  we  have  often  thought  that  they  had  a 
peculiar  nack  of  getting  the  tree  between  us.  They  appear  to  be 
conscious  that  a  large  tree  will  protect  one  side  of  them.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  still  hunters,  when  a  deer  has  been  suddenly  bounced 
up,  or  when  one  h<ippens  to  be  passing  near,  to  bleat  to  it,  imitating 
the  noise  of  a  fiiwn  or  doe.  As  a  general  remark,  a  deer  will  stop 
where  his  run  happens  to  cross  a  road  or  pathway,  that  is  much  travel- 
ed, except  when  ne  is  luurd  pressed  by  the  dogs,  and  even  under  Htu^e 
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circumstances  he  will  frequently  stop.  Sometimes  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  but  generally  a  little  before  he  arrives  at  the  road,  particu* 
larly  if  there  happens  to  be  any  bush,  brush,  or  thicket  of  any  kind 
there,  or  indeed,  a  tree  or  two.  If  it  has  been  run  hard,  and  the  dogs 
are  far  behind  and  out  of  hearing,  it  will  approach  the  road  yery  cau- 
tiously, and  the  hunter  must  be  very  circumspect,  particularly  if  the 
current  of  the  air  happens  to  pass  from  the  stanaer  into  the  drive, 
otherwise  the  deer  will  turn  back  and  pass  out  of  the  drive  at  another 
stand,  or  at  an  unusual  place.  Their  sense  of  smelling  is  remarkably 
acute,  and  a  person  unacquainted  with  deer,  would  scarcely  believe 
that  a  deer  could  ^'  wind  "  a  man  so  far. 

During  the  spring  season,  after  the  flies  and  musquitoes  bave  be- 
come troublesome,  the  deer  frequent  the  shallow  lakes  and  ponds 
during  the  day  time,  as  a  retreat  from  the  annoyance  of  these  insects* 
Sometimes  they  lie  on  little  elevations,  caused  by  the  roots  of  trees, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  the  water  without  any  part  of  them  visible  ex- 
cept the  head  and  neck,  and  theie  they  occasionally  plunge  under. 
They  select  some  place  in  the  pond  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  can 
penetrate,  which  drive  away^  the  musquitoes,  these  insects  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  hot  sun.  At  other  times  during  this  season  they  may 
be  found  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the  forest,  to  which  they  resort  for 
the  same  reason. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  with  deer  hunters  of  the  western 
and  southern  states,  that  deer  get  up  to  feed  at  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
whether  during  the  day  or  night,  and  they  pay  particular  attention  to 
this  fact  in  still  hunting  in  the  day  time,  and  in  watching  for  them  at 
deer  licks  during  the  night.  We  think  that  this  opinion,  so  far  as  the 
night  is  concerned,  is  correct,  for  the  fact  is  well  known  to  deer  hunt- 
ers, that  they  do  not  feed  much  during  dark  nights.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  they  rise  with  the  moon,  enabling  them  to  see  more  dis- 
tinctly. 

Deer  invariably  get  up  to  feed  after  a  shower  of  rain,  more  particu- 
larly if  there  has  not  been  a  shower  for  some  time.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably a  fact  which  all  still  hunters  regard,  and  this  is  a  favorite 
time  to  kill  a  deer.  They  may  be  induced  to  stir  about  at  this  time 
for  two  obvious  reasons,  first  because  it  is  disagreeable  to  them  to  lie 
down  in  the  water;  secondly  their  favorite  food  is  refreshed  by  a 
shower. 

In  passing  from  place  to  place  in  the  day,  they  invariably  keep 
in  or  near  the  margin  of  thickets,  if  there  are  any  in  their  route,  and 
if  there  are  none,  then  they  pass  where  the  trees  are  thickest,  and 
if  there  are  neither  .trees  nor  thickets  intervening,  and  there  should 
be  patches  of  high  grass,  or  weeds,  they  will  pass  through  them. 

In  passing  through  hills,  or  mountains,  a  deer  never  attempts  to  run 
directly  to  its  summit  by  the  nearest  and  steepest  course,  but  winds 
about  at  a  gentle  angle,  somewhat  after  the  meanderinffs  of  a  turnpike 
road,  in  descending  or  ascending  from,  or  to,  the  huls,  or  uplands, 
they  observe  the  same  rule :  and  in  passing  over  hills,  or  mountains^ 
thev  invariably  pass  through  the  low  grass  between  the  high  points, 
and  ibey  never,  when  pursued,  pass  over  the  high  knobs,  or  peaks  of 
hills;  hence  when  in  deer  driving  a  hunter  takes  a  stand  in  the  hiUs, 
he  selects  the  lowest  gaps. 
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Having  now  thrown  out  a  few  hints  in  regard  to  the  natural  char- 
actcrisbios  of  deer,  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the  different  methods 
of  hunting  them,  there  are  three:  still  hunting,  driving,  and  fire 
hunting. 

Still  Hunting  is  by  far  the  most  common  method  of  hunting  deer, 
it  is  very  appropiately  styled  stUl  hunting,  in  consequence  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  being  exceedingly  careful  not  to  make  the  least  noise, 
as  the  sense  of  hearing  is  remarkablv  acute  in  the  deer. 

The  Indians  excel  in  this  kind  of  hunting,  for  although  their  rfles,  or 
shot  guns,  are  of  the  most  inferior  order,  they  are  quite  successful  in 
still  hunting,  in  consequence  of  their  hunting  with  much  more  caution 
and  patience,  than  white  men.  When  they  get  on  favorite  hunting 
grounds,  they  walk  very  slowly,  and  stop  and  look  around  them,  very 
often,  and  approach  the  deer  very  closely  if  they  happen  to  be  to  the 
windward  of  them,  the  color  of  their  dress  also  favors  them  very  much, 
as  it  resembles  the  color  of  the  trunks  of  trees. 

As  the  sight  of  the  deer  is  very  quick,  the  experienced  hunter  is 
particularly  careful  about  the  color  of  his  dress,  for  any  bright  color,  as 
scarlet,  white,  or  brilliant  yeUow,  would  immediately  attract  their  at- 
tention ;  hence  he  is  carefiu  to  have  his  dress  of  a  brown,  or  other  dark 
color,  or  of  a  pepper  and  salt  or  mixed  color,  resembling  as  much  as 
possible  the  color  of  trees  and  old  logs;  it  is  also  quite  important  if  the 
hunter  rides,  which  is  most  usual,  that  his  horse  should  be  of  a  dark 
color.  The  discription  of  gun  preferred  for  still  hunting  is,  of  course, 
the  rifle,  and  a  favorite  sized  calibre  is  such  as  will  receive  a  ball  with 
a  thin  patch,  thirty  or  forty  of  which  will  jreigh  a  pound. 

Sometimes,  although  not  generally,  the  still  hunter  is  accompaincd  by 
an  active  dog,  trained  to  walk  behind  his  master,  and  to  remain  quiet 
until  he  shoots,  but  as  it  requires  good  training  to  have  a  dog  so  well 
disciplined,  he  is  generally  dispensed  with,  although  such  a  dog  would 
be  of  unquestionable  advantage  in  many  cases.  For  instance,  some- 
times a  deer  is  shot  through  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  paralized 
for  awhile,  so  that  a  fast  running  dog  might  catch  him  oefore  he  could 
recover.  We  have  known  a  deer  shot  through  the  lungs  with  a  large 
ball  and  fall  to  the  ground  as  if  dead,  but  if ter  a  little  while  recover 
and  make  its  escape. 

In  the  fall  season,  '^  when  autumn^s  yellow  luster  gilds  the  world,"  a 
very  favorite  time  for  still  hunting  is  during  a  white  frosty  morning: 

"  Soon  as  the  morning  trembles  o'er  the  sky, 
And  unperceived  unfolds  the  spreading  day," 

until  the  frost  has  melted  and  dried.  During  this  time  deer  invariably 
move  about,  and  the  leaves  are  so  moistened  by  the  frost  that  they  will 
not  crackle  under  the  feet  of  the  hunter  and  alarm  the  deer.  Ex- 
perienced hunters  will  not  still  hunt  unless  they  ar^  satisfied  the  deer 
are  feeding,  and  the  ground  moist;  and  it  is  almost  accidental  if  a  deer 
is  killed  when  it  is  lying  down,  and  when  the  leaves  are  very  dry. 

Deer  very  generally  during  the  warm  weather  get  up  and  go  to 
drink  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  are  up  but  a  very  short  time. 
This  is  a  chance  that  is  occasionally  taken  advantage  of  by  still  hunt- 
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ers,  although  it  is  not  a  favorite  time.  Another  &Yorite  time  ia  im- 
mediately after  a  rain,  more  particularly  if  the  weather  should  remain 
drizzly,  misty,  and  warm,  but  if  it  should  turn  off  cold,  with  a  north 
wind,  tiie  deer  resort  to  the  thickets  to  screen  themselves  from  the 
oold.  At  this  time  if  the  hunter  is  on  hillv  ground,  he  will  find  them  in 
the  closest  thickets  on  the  south  side  of  the  hills. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  months  the  deer  feed  towards  sun-set 
and  may  often  be  seen  feeding  with  the  cattle,  if  they  are  not  too 
much  hunted,  and  on  such  feeding  grounds  as  are  adjacent  to  thickets. 

When  a  deer  has  been  approached  by  a  still  hunter,  and  has  scented 
him,  or.  in  hunter's  phraseology,  "got  the  wind  of  him,"  or  when  he 
has  haa  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  hunter,  he  will  usually  make  a 
few  bounds  into  an  open  space  and  stop,  in  order  to  satisfv  his  curiosity 
and  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  alarm.  The  hunter  should  always  shoot 
at  this  time  if  he  can  see  the  deer,  or  any  part  of  him,  as  it  will  be 
his  last  chance  to  get  a  shoot  at  that  deer.  When  a  place  has  been 
discovered  where  deer  abound,  it  is  not  a  bad  method  of  hunting  to 
sit  quietly  on  a  log  at  some  point  where  tUeir  paths  crop  each  other, 
more  particularly  during  the  running  season. 

Drivino.  —  In  order  to  drive  successfully,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  hunter  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  ground  over  which 
it  is  proposed  to  drive,  and  that  he  be  well  acquainted  with  the  stands 
whore  the  deer  usually  pass.  An  experienced  hunter,  after  having 
examined  the  ground,  will  very  generally  form  a  correct  opinion  in 
regard  to  these  matters. 

The  gun  usually  preferred  for  this  description  of  hunting  is,  of 
course,  the  double-barreled  shot  gun  of  sufficient  weight  of  metal. 
The  calibre  of  the  gun  should  chamber  three  or  four  of  the  Irrgest 
sized  buck  shot  On  this  point  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
hunters;  indeed,  some  prefer  the  smallest  sized  buck  shot.  But  leav- 
ing this  matter  to  each  one's  fancy,  it  is  certain  that  in  regard  to  the 
load  of  shot  no  more  shot  should  be  put  in  at  a  load  than  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  powder  will  carry  upwards  of  sixty  vards,  without  allowing 
tne  shot  to  strike  the  earth.  We  have  generally  preferred  nine  large 
buck  shot  for  a  medium  gun,  to  eighteen,  and  are  perfectly  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  put  too  manv  shot  in  a  load,  so 
that  in  shooting  at  an  object  sixty  or  seventy  yards  distant,  one  tlurd 
of  them  will  strike  the  earth,  flow  it  is  very  evident  that  if  those 
shot  that  strike  the  earth  were  not  put  in  the  gun,  the  force  of  powder 
expended  in  forcing  them  the  distance  they  are  carried,  would  have 
propelled  the  other  shot  with  much  more  velocity,  and  would  have 
caried  them  on  a  level  to  a  much  greater  distance.  Hence  the  folly 
of  overloading  with  shot.  The  load  of  shot  and  powder  can  be  setded 
more  accurately  by  practice,  and  by  adaptation  to  the  calibre  of  the 
gun,  than  by  any  fixed  rule  that  can  be  laid  down.  We  have  a  few 
acquaintances  who  prefer  the  rifle  carrying  a  ball  of  about  thirty  or 
forty  to  the  pound,  to  a  shot»  gun.  These  gentlemen  are,  however, 
^ great  shots,"  and  will  shoot  a  deer  through  with  a  single  ball  oftener 
than  they  will  miss  him,  although  he  may  be  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
There  are  two  advantages  that  t£e  rifle  has  over  the  shot  fun  in  driv- 
ing; the  first  is  that,  if  you  strike  a  deer  with  a  large  rifle  Imll  you  do 
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mneh  more  exeoation  than  if  ^oa  strike  it  with  a  back  shot.  Again: 
if  the  deer  makes  a  stop  within  the  range  of  the  driver,  he  can  kill  at 
«  much  greater  distance  with  a  rifle  than  with  a  shot  gun.  Those  who 
are  very  expert  in  using  a  rifle,  often  prefer  them  at  a  stand  where 
there  is  not  much  nndergrowth.  Under  other  circumstances  the  shot 
g«n  IB  preferred. 

The  description  of  dogs  that  are  preferred  for  driving  are,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  coarse,  hoands.  Sometimes  the  tall,  active,  and  sprightly  stag 
hovnd  is  preferred,  and  under  other  circumstances,  beagles,  or  low,  mus- 
cular, slow  running  dogs  are  preferable.  Where  deer  are  very  numer- 
908,  «nd  the  drives  are  short,  slow  running  dogs  are  best.  If  the  dogs 
are  slow,  the  deer  will  prance  about  at  their  leisure,  and  will  very  often 
stop  and  look  back  at  the  dogs,  and  squat  in  the  bushes  until  the  dogs 
approach  within  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  and  if  the  dogs  happen  to  start 
another  deer,  they  will  remain  until  the  dogs  have  passed.  It  must 
1m  very  evident,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  driver  and  stand- 
ers  both  have  a  better  chance  to  get  a  shoot  than  if  the  deer  were 
pressed  hard  by  a  fast  ^  team "  of  dogs. 

There  are,  however,  circumstances  under  which  very  speedy  hounds 
would  be  preferable,  for  instance,  where  deer  are  very  scarce,  and  the 
drires  very  large.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  press  the  deer  hard  to  force  them  by  the  standers  and  to  avoid 
loeiiig  the  trail  if  the  deer  should  be  very  shy,  and  should  happen  to 

fet  a  great  start  firom  the  dogs.  Indeed,  the  same  causes  that  make 
eer  very  scarce  make  them  quite  shy.  In  the  selection  of  stands  we 
hare  already  given  the  reader  sufficient  data  under  the  habits  of  deer. 
In  driving  deer,  as  well  as  bear,  if  the  driver  expects  to  get  a  shot, 
it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  whoop  to  the  dogs,  as  it  is  unneoessaryi 
if  they  are  active  and  acquainted  with  the  drive.  If  too  much  noise 
is  not  made,  and  the  drive  is  thickety,  a  deer  will  very  generally  run 
a  short  dietance  and  stop,  particularly  if  the  driver  has  come  upon  him 
and  bounced  him  up  without  trailmg  him.  He  will  stop  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  cause  that  has  sprung  him,  and  will  generally  stop  in 
an  open  place  where  he  can  get  a  view  of  his  intruders. 

"But  *ere  his  fleet  career  he  toolt 

The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook, 

Like  crested  leader,  proud  and  high, 

Tossed  his  beamed  fh)ntlet  to  the  sky; 

A  moment  gazed  adown  the  vale; 

A  moment  snofied  the  tainted  gale; 

A  moment  listened  to  the  cry 

That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh. " 

If  the  driver  does  not  get  a  shot  at  this  time,  there  is  but  little 
ehanoe  for  him  when  the  deer  starts  again ;  and,  under  these  ciroum- 
stances,  he  should  take  the  chance,  whether  good  or  bad,  for  the  deer 
will  stop  but  for  a  "moment,"  as  Scott  has  truly  said. 

Flits  HuNTiNo. — The  fire  hunter  usually  wears  a  cap  or  ties  up  his 
head  with  a  handkerchief,  in  order  to  avoid  the  large  shadow  that  a 
hat  would  make ;  and,  to  a  great  extent,  would  prevent  the  hunter  from 
dtseovering  "eyes."    The  fire  pan,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  is  made  of 
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rods  of  iron  or  of  hoop  iron.  The  shape  of  it  is  that  of  a  deep  frjiB^ 
pan,  and  attached  to  a  staff  some  five  or  six  feet  in  length.  The  stmc" 
ture  of  the  pan  is  open  work,  so  that  the  air  may  pass  lihrough  it 
freelj,  that  the  fire  may  glow  brightly  as  the  h«nter  waves  it  along 
behind.  The  staff  is  placed  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  left  arm 
thrown  across  it  in  front,  for  snpport.  The  head  of  the  hunter  i» 
always  kept  between  the  fire  and  the  point  or  direction  which  he 
looks  for  ^^eves."  Sometimes  fire  hunters  hunt  on  foot;  but  most 
generally  on  horse ;  in  which  case  they  cover  their  horse's  back  with  a 
blanket  to  prevent  the  hot  ashes  and  coals,  as  they  fall  from  the  pan, 
from  burning  the  horse.  It  requires  two  persons  to  ^fire  hunt"  sae- 
cessfully ;  one  to  carry  the  pan  and  find  the  deer,  the  other  to  ride 
immediately  behind  him  and  carry  the  gun  and  the  bag  of  pine.  The 
nine  is  cut  up  in  pieces  about  six  inches  in  length.  When  the  hunter 
aiscovers  the  eyes  of  a  deer,  he  waves  his  right  hand  behind  him  as  a 
signal  for  his  companion  to  hand  him  his  double  barreled  shot  gun, 
which  is  the  favonte  gun  for  this  description  of  hunting.  An  expe- 
rienced "fire  hunter ''  can  immediately  distinguish  the  eyes  of  a  deer 
in  the  darkest  night,  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  from  those  of 
any  other  animal.  First,  by  their  brilliancy ;  secondly,  b^  their  sizOj 
and  thirdly,  by  their  distance  apart.  Their  size  and  distance  from 
each  other  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  a  colt,  but  they  are  much 
more  brilliant.  Indeed,  colt's  eyes  are  comparatively  verv  dim.  A 
careless  hunter,  or  one  inexperienced,  would  occasionally  snoot  a  coU 
or  horse  by  mistake.  There  was  a  neighbor  of  ours  who  went  out  on 
a  fire  hunting  excursion,  some  years  since,  in  Boeuff  Prairie,  and, 
after  having  discovered  the  eyes  of  a  deer,  he  dismounted,  and, 
with  his  companion,  fastened  their  horses  and  advanced  towards  the 
deer.  He  walked  after  it  for  some  distance,  occasionally  losing  sight 
of  the  eyes;  finally  he  "shined,"  when,  behold,  he  had  shot  his  favor- 
ite saddle  horse.  A  deer  gazes  very  steadily  at  the  light ;  so  that 
when  once  discovered,  he  may  be  generally  approached  and  shot  be- 
fore he  looks  away. 

If  a  hunter  once  loses  the  "eyes,"  and  then  discovers  them  again 
in  another  direction,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  deer  is  about  moving  off; 
and  in  that  case,  he  embraces  the  first  opportunity  to  shoot.  A  deer 
gazes  at  a  light  with  great  steadiness  and  intensity ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  wolf  or  bear  are  constantly  moving  and  turning  their  heads  about, 
particularly  the  wolf;  so  much  so,  that  he  is  readily  distinguished  by 
this  habit  of  looking  alternately  to  and  from  the  light.  The  eyes  of 
the  raccoon  are  very  often  "shined"  in  fire  hunting.  They  are  readily 
distinguished  from  those  of  any  other  animal  by  their  smallness,  their 
brilliancy  and  their  closeness,  or  the  little  space  between  them.  They 
are  generally  seen  on  the  edge  of  ponds,  busily  engaged  in  catching 
frojm  and  crawfish,  or  in  trees. 

The  night  most  favorable  for  fire  hunting  is  a  wet,  still,  misty,  dark 
night,  after  a  rain,  which  renders  the  leaves  that  have  fallen  on  the 
ground  so  moist,  that  they  will  make  no  noise  as  the  hunter  approaches 
to  shoot.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  close  a  deer  may  be  approached, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  without  appearing  in  the  least  con- 
cerned.   We  have  often  approached  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards^ 
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tnd  tho  deer  would  pay  no  attention  to  us.  Indeed,  they  are  very 
often  shot  before  they  would  get  up.  Their  eyes  are  most  probably 
daisied  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  so  that  they  can  not  see,  or  they 
may  be  amazed  at  the  novel  appearance,  or  both.  It  is  most  surpris- 
ing to  see  how  very  gentle  and  quiet  the  most  timid  animals  are  by 
fire  light. 

Daniel  Boon,  the  &r  famed  pioneer  and  hunter  of  Kentucky,  is  said 
to  have  nftet  and  ^  shined  "  the  eyes  of  his  wife.  The  first  time  he 
ever  beheld  her  was  during  one  of  his  fire  hunting  excursions,  when 
a  young  man,  in  the  midst  of  the  romantic  scenery  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  said  by  one  of  his  biographers,  that  she  was  on  her  way 
to  the  spring.  If  this  be  true,  it  proves  that,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  eyes  of  a  dear  may  be  "shined"  as  well  as  those  of  a 
deer. 


Art.  TIU.— RORTBERN  lOUISIANA  AND  ARIANSAS. 

PARISH  OF  OUACHITA  )  MONROB,  EL  DORADO  ;  CAMDEN  \  PRINCETON  ;  Lrr- 
TLE  ROCK  ;  HOT  SPRINGS,  ARKANSAS  ;  THE  MAGNET  OAVE  j  CHALYBEATE 
springs;  OIL-STONE  QUARRIES  OF  ARKANSAS)  FARBIERSVILLE  j  DE- 
eCRIPTION  OF  THB   HOT  SPRINGS ;   SOCIETY,  HEALTH,  WATER,  ETC.,  ETC. 

(<30NCLUDED  FROM  JANUARY   NO.) 

These  oil-stones  are  wagoned  to  Little  Rock  at  an  expense  of  from 
one-half  to  three-fourth  cents  per  pound,  and  thence  to  different  parts 
of  the  Union.  But  as  there  will  soon  be  boats  running  on  the  Oua- 
chita to  Rock  Port,  only  about  24  miles  from  this,  and  by  a  far  better 
road,  the  expense  will  m  much  reduced. 

Tne  production  of  the  country  about  the  Hot  Springs  is  principally 
corn — ^tne  broken  nature  of  the  ground  allowing  but  small  tracts  to  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  these  not  numerous.  The  farms  are  small. 
Some  wheat  of  an  excellent  quality  is  also  produced. 

We  went  from  hero  to  Iron's  Smphur  Springs,  which  are  situated  a 
little  north  of  west,  between  the  north  and  middle  fork  of  the  Oua- 
chita. 

These  springs  were  formerly  much  resorted  to,  but  Sulphur  Springs 
having  been  discovered  in  so  many  more  convenient  places,  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  wonted  reputation. 

From  the  Hot  Springs  to  Blakely's  Mountains,  a  distance  of  16 
miles,  the  land  is  generally  tolerably  good,  particularly  on  the  borders 
of  Glasy  Pool — ^a  large  stream  or  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Oua- 
chita some  eight  miles  above  the  springs.  Blakely's  Mountains  is  the 
highest  range  in  the  environs  of  the  springs,  and  the  ascent  steep, 
though  a  fine  wagon  road  crosses  them  —beyond  these,  until  you  ar- 
rive at  the  north  fork  of  the  Ouachita,  the  road  passes  near  the  river 
and  has  fine  bodies  of  good  land  near  it — but  from  the  quantity  of 
overflowed  land  is  considered  quite  unhealthv. 

With  the  exception  of  the  margin  of  the  nver  and  the  creek  bottom, 
the  hills  are  nearly  all  composed  of  slate — ^having  a  northern  dif^ 
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This  slate  appears  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  though  none  of  k  has  eref 
been  qnarriea  to  test  it  fully. 

Among  the  mountains  are  found  great  quantities  of  chrjstalised 
quartz,  which  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  many  who  proour9 
it  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  to  the  visitors  at  the  Hot  Springs. 

Com,  oats,  wheat  and  some  cotton  are  cnltiTated,  the  oom  yielding 
about  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

This  eounty  (Montgomery)  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat, 
which  is  ground  and  wagoned  to  the  counties  so«lh— some  as  &r  as 
Camden  in  Ouachita  county. 

Near  these  springs  is  the  junction  of  the  three-forks  of  the  Oua- 
ohita,  the  north,  south  and  middle  ^^rks,  each  a  large  creek  of  dear 
transparent  water.  The  river  thus  commencing  as  it  terminatea,  with 
three  streams. 

Retracing  our  steps  after  leaving  the  Hot  Springs  fifteen  miles,  we 
diverged  to  the  right  and  struck  the  Ouachita  at  Rock  Port,  the  ulti- 
ma thule  of  steam  navigation.  This  is  the  county  seat  of  Hot  Springs 
t^ounty  of  very  rec^it  date.  Here  is  being  constructed  across  the 
river  a  '^Lattice  Bridge,"  some  300  feet  long,  entirely  enclosed  and 
well  built,  cost  $20,000;  over  this  passes  the  military  road  before 
mentioned. 

Crossing  the  river  here,  we  travelled  30  miles,  to  ''  Barkman's  "  on 
the  Caddo.  The  hiUs  are  much  the  same  as  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  though  more  rocky. 

The  Caddo  is  a  large  creek  emptying  into  the  Ouachita,  near  Arch* 
adelphia  in  Clark  county.  From  this  to  the  Little  Missouri  the  road 
passes  through  rich  uplands,  but  sparsely  settled.  The  Little  Mia* 
souri  is  a  large  bayou  which  empties  into  the  Ouachita,  35  miles,  by 
water,  above  Camden.  Its  waters  are  turbid  and  the  current  smi&f 
hence  its  name. 

After  crossing  this  the  hills  are  higher  and  more  sandy,  and  rocks 
entirely  disappear.  The  soil  not  very  rich,  producing  in  favorable 
situations  about  800  lbs.  seed  cotton  the  acre.  After  travelling  some 
30  miles  we  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Camden  to  Washington, 
at  the  distance  of  25  miles  west  of  the  former. 

From  the  point  we  crossed  this  road  to  Eldorado,  50  miles  distant, 
the  hills  become  gradually  less  in  elevation  and  the  soil  more  produc- 
tive. Cotton  is  here  extensively  cultivated.  At  Eldorado  we  again 
traversed  the  same  road  we  had  taken  in  going  up,  and,  after  proceed* 
ing  some  15  miles,  again  diverged— -taking  the  road  to  Fannersville| 
the  seat  of  justice  of  Union  parish.  The  face  of  the  country  is  much 
the  same  as  on  the  other  road ;  the  production  chiefly  cotton  and  com. 

Farhersville  is  a  neat  and  mriving  village,  located  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  hill,  one  cuile  from  Bayou  d'Arbonne.  This  is  a 
large  bayou,  sluggish,  and  navigable  for  middling  sized  steamboats  to 
Farmersville,  a  distance  of  60  miles  from  the  Ouachita  river,  into 
which  it  empties.  At  the  crossing  is  the  junction  of  the  main  branch 
of  the  d'Arbonne  and  Comeille-— ^he  former  navigable  for  keelboats, 
for  several  miles.  From  this  point  to  the  Ouachita  river,  opposite 
Monroe,  distance  31  miles,  the  road  traverses  Pine  Hills,  sandy  and 
very  productive,  averaging  1000  lbs.  seed  cotton  to  the  acre. 
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Thnfl  we  found  the  distance  from  Monroe  to  the  Hot  Springs,  by 
Camden  and  Princeton,  207  miles,  and  by  the  west  rente,  crossing  the 
d'Arbonne,  Little  Missouri  and  Caddo  239  miles.  The  road  by  the 
former  route  being  infinitely  better  in  every  respect. 


Art.  IT.— UNITER8ITII8. 

DEPECTTFE    ORGANIZATIOir  OF  AMERICAN    VNITEBfllTIES,  ETC. 

One  of  the  wise  and  kberal  proviBions  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Louisiana  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  ihe  city  of  New  Orleans,  devoted  to  the 
Arts,  Sciences  and  Litecatore.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  that«f  all  cities 
in  the  Union,  where  snek  an  institution  on  a  broad  and  liberal  platform  should 
be  establidied,  New  Orleans  is  the  most  impcMrtant  The  heart  of  the  great  Em, 
pire  of  the  South  and  West,  and  in  immediate  proximity  t»  the  undeveloped 
regions  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  it  will  be  for  this  city  to  draw  around 
her  all  the  influences  which  letters,  superadded  to  commerce,  can  afibrd.  We 
wouH  have  her  the  Athens,  as  well  as  the  Tyre  of  our  country,  and  that  there  are 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  which  wfll  not  yield  to  enterprise,  we  are  the  last 
to  admit  Let  the  views  of  our  correspondent,  then,  receive  the  attention  which 
they  deserve.  We  are  pleased  to  devote  a  few  pages  of  the  Review  to  the  sub- 
ject as  one,  not  of  local  and  circumscribed,  but  the  most  wide-spread  and  elevated, 
influences.  We  shall  fake  occasion  to  append  to  this  paper  some  extracts  from 
Ihe  Report  of  Dr.  Hawks,  made  to  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  our  Univeisity 
a  few  weeks  ago,  in  his  character  of  President 

While  the  people  of  the  United  States  surpass  in  general  intelligence 
any  other  nation  whioh  has  yet  existed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
are  excelled  by  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  learning.  The  oommeroial  achievements  of  America  must 
strike  with  wonder  all  who  contemplate  them.  Her  flag  is  borne  into 
every  comer  of  the  world.  Her  merchant  ht^  become  the  carrier  for 
nations  who,  a  few  short  years  since,  had  never  heard  her  name.  Her 
vessels  are  seen  plunging  throogh  the  briny  deep,  upon  journeys  half 
round  the  world,  in  which  no  sail  is  shortened  because  of  diurkness, 
and  no  stop  at  intermediate  ports  is  made  for  fresh  supplies.  They 
compete  a^dnst  the  greater  cheapness  of  capital  and  labor  of  other 
nations,  and  distribute  over  the  world  all  the  blessings  of  commerce, 
on  terms  more  favorable  than  ever  before  were  known.  In  every 
branch  of  business  enterprise,  American  superiority  is  so  marked,  that 
even  Europe  is  beginning  to  acknowledge  it.  But  not  so  in  the  num- 
ber of  learned  men,  brilliant  as  may  be  the  instances  of  American 
excellence  in  the  various  departments  of  learning. 

We  wish  to  en(]|uire  why  there  is  not  the  same  marked  superiority 
in  learning,  as  in  business  enterprise?  And  we  think  the  an- 
swer is : — -business  enterprise  is  free  to  all,  learning  is  not  When 
we  hear  that  one  of  our  great  merchants  was  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer 
of  New  England,  or  that  our  largest  manufacturer  was,  in  boyhood, 
poor  and  firiendless,  we  do  not  feel  curious  to  know  wlui^t  lucky  cir- 
ouBUrtauce  led  to  his  eventual  success.    ¥m,  we  know  that  business 
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enterprise  is  open  to  all,  and  that  success  will  attend,  not  those  who 
begin  with  the  most  money,  bat  those  who  possess  the  most  energy, 
prudence  and  sagacity.  The  wonder  would  be,  not  why  they  sncceed*- 
ed,  but  why,  if  they  failed  of  success,  they  did  not  succeed. 

American  parents  desire,  almost  universally,  that  their  sons  shotd'd 
be  thoroughly  educated.  And  the  exceptions  are  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  rare,  in  which  such  desire  is  not  felt.  ijYery  .young 
man  in  the  Union,  of  sufficient  capacity,  would,  if  it  were  practicable, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one  out  of  eyery  hundred,  be  tho^ 
roughly  educated. 

There  are  two  causes  why,  at  present,  it  is  not  practicable : 

1.  The  great  majority,  ^  properly  prepared  to  enter  a  Uniyersity, 
are  not  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  IJniyersity  education. 

2.  The  great  majority,  eyen  if  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  Uni- 
yersity education,  are  not  properly  prepared  to  enter  a  Uniyersity. 

Gould  the  system  be  so*  modified,  that  all  would  be  able  to  meet  the 
expense?  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  learning  what  might  be 
made  the  lowest  possible  amount,  of  expenditure.  Sothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  at  present,  this  amount  is  fas  beyond  the:  ability  of 
the  poor. 

Among  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  a  deep-seated  dislarust 
and  jealousy  of  the  large  cities  as  places  for  the  seats  of  goyemment 
This  we  belieye  well  founded.  But  the  same  distrust  seems  to  haye 
been  extended  to  the  large  cities  as  seats  of  learning.  The  Uniyersi- 
ties  haye  been  established  generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  inconsid- 
erable towns,  and  usually  so  far  from  them  that  it  is  inconyenient,  and 
almost  impracticable  for  the  students  to  reside  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Uniyersity  hotels  and  dormitories;  indeed  it  is  usually  forbidden. 
The  students  are  thus  forced  to  constitute  a  society  of  ihemselyes,  and 
the  conduct  of  each  is  influenced  entirely,  or  te  a  great  extent,  by  the 
student  ideal  of  propriety.  In  order  the  more  olearly  to  shew  the  eyil 
results  of  this  system,  one  of  the  European  Uniyersities,  that  of  Bei^ 
lin,  will  be  taken  to  illustrate  what  might  be  gained  by  establishing 
l^e  American  Uniyersities  in  the  oitie&  On  the  American  plan,  the 
student  being  required  to  board  in  a  hotel  provided  for  him,  must 
boai^d  there  at  a  fixed  price.  This  price,  moderate  enough  for  those 
able  to  pay  it,  is  for  the  poor  enormous.  Such  a  system  proclaims  that 
those  not  able  to  live  well,  and  who  are  willing  to  live  upon  a  bare 
subeistance,  shall  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  University  education. 
Among  the  students  at  the  University  of  IBerlin  are  a  thousand,  of  whom 
the  annual  average  expense  does  not  exceed  for  each  one  hundred  and 
forty  dollars.  That  sum  covers  as  well  professors'  fees,  books,  board, 
lodging,  and  clothing,  as  all  other' expenses.  The  professors'  fees 
amount,  to  about  twenty-seven  dollars  and  a  half  But  there  is  no 
hotel  provided  for  the  student.  And  we  may  safely  assume  of  these 
thousand  young  men,  that  they  take  barely  sufficient  food  to  sustain 
life  and  strength.  jSot  breakfast,  black  bread;  a  dinner  which  it 
would  disgrace  an  American  slaveholder  to  give  his  slave ;  a  supper 
barely  sufficient  to  lull  the  cravings  of  hunger.  But  with  all  this,  he 
enjoys  the  glorious  privilege  of  starving  the  body  to  obtain  food  for 
the  soul.    And  he  is  permitted  to  do  so  in  a  manner  which  does  not 
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«zp(»e  his  privations  to  the  public  gaie.  Buried  in  the  Bolitude  of  a 
large  city,  hiB  conduct  is  uninfluenced  bj  any  student  ideal  of  pro- 
priety. His  fellow  students  around  him  number  between  two  and 
three  thousand.  But  his  fellow  men  around  him  number  three  hun- 
ilred  thousand,  and  the  student  ezistenoe  is  merged  in  that  of  the 
^tizen.  As  a  charity-student,  he  would,  perhaps,  be  better  fed.  Bui 
his  privations  are  veiled  by  hi^  solitude  from  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
his  heart  is  chastened  by  his  sufferings,  when  his  eye  meeti  the  gase 
of  others,  it  does  not  quail  from  the  feeling  that  he  is  sustained  bv 
public  bounty,  but  with  an  inward  consciousness  that  his  very  pri- 
vations elevate  him  above  those  who  seem  more  fortunate,  he  struggles 
on  to  better  days.  Debarred  by  his  poverty  from  participating  in  the 
vices  which  tempt  the  young,  he  grapples  the  more  ardently  with  the 
objects  of  his  studv.  He  is  too  poor  to  gratify  the  body ;  but  the 
soul  is  fed,  and  fed  daintily  and  richly. 

These  thousand  young  men  constitute,  no  doubt,  an  invaluable 
check  upon  the  conduct  of  the  others.  The  rich  must  toil  too,  and 
toil  hard  and  incessantly,  or  they  will  be  far  outstripped  by  the  poor 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  They  must  live  temperately  also,  or  the 
cool  brains  of  the  poor,  rendered  vigorous  by  their  abstemiousness, 
will  far  out-match  them. 

A  University  education  can  never  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
all,  unless  the  expense  of  the  student  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  With  us,  University  education  is  a  subject  of  great  importance 
in  a  political  point  of  view.  The  more  universally  educated  the  people 
become,  the  more  stable  will  become  the  republic.  Among  a  people 
universally  well  informed,  a  republican  form  is  not  only  the  natural, 
but  it  is  the  necessary  form  of  government.  Those  who  are  sincerely 
oonservative,  must  be  the  friends  of  universal  education ;  for  intelli- 
gence is  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  all  innovations,  which  are  calcu^ 
lated  to  subvert  the  government  Endowments  of  city-Universities  i 
which  would  exempt  the  student  from  the  payment  of  professors'  fees, 
could  lutfdly  create  a  perceptible  increase  in  taxation,  and  would  be 
of  vast  importance  to  those  barely  able  to  subsist  themselves  during 
their  studies.  Provisions  and  fuel  cost  about  twice  as  much  in  Berlin 
as  in  our  Western  cities ;  books  cost  quite  as  much,  and  clothing  is 
the  only  item  which  costs  less.  If  the  payment  of  professors's  fees 
were  rendered  unneoessary,  the  difference  in  cheapness  would  be  so 
much  in  &vor  of  our  Western  cities  that  one  hundred  dollars  might  be 
flafely  assumed  to  be  more  than  equal  to  the  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
expended  by  the  poor  in  Berlin.  And  to  reduce  the  amount  to  one 
hundred  dollars,  would  place  the  Universities  within  the  reach  of  aU, 
who  possessed  the  energy  requisite  to  derive  fall  benefit  from  such 
advantage.  And  it  must  not  be  forffotten  tibat  on  the  present  system, 
in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  perhaps,  more  frequently  than  other- 
wise, the  expenditures  for  items  not  necessary,  amount  to  a  greater 
sum  than  for  those  which  are  necessary. 

A  greater  cheapness  is  not  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
thel  -  •'         •     ''        •         *     •  .     ---i..--=-i-. 

with 
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eontrol  their  aeBtimento,  and  infludiice  their  oradact  If  even  piofli* 
gate,  they  would  not  be  so  fiom  feshion.  If  they  were  regarded  as 
eitisens,  and  a  proper  police  enforced  by  the  police  men,  and  the  stn- 
dent  who  Yi<^tea  good  order  arrested  by  the  same  peUoeman  who 
arrested  the  oommon  Ta^abond,  and  tried  by  the  same  neaoe-ofieer 
who  tried  the  vagabond,  me  violation  of  good  order  would  be  the  Tery 
opposite  of  the  &shion. 

The  capacity  to  acquire  learning,  or  to  impart  it,  depends  Tory  nuieb 
upon  the  state  of  the  affiBCtionS)  the  condition  of  the  heart,  of  professor 
and  student  It  is  only  when  the  professor  meets  the  student  with  an 
affection  similar  to  that  of  elder  brother  for  younger  brother,  and  iriien 
there  exists  a  feeling  of  respect  of  one  for  the  other,  that  lus  instmo- 
tion  is  imparted  thoroughly,  and  that  it  is  thoroughly  appreciated. 
Where  the  professor  is  forced,  as  policeman,  to  watch  for  the  peeadil- 
Iocs  of  the  student,  a  mutual  distrust,  and  sometimes  a  mutual  feeling 
of  contempt  will  arise,  where  affection  and  respect  ought  to  prevail, 
and  must  prevail,  in  order  for  instruction  to  do  its  pari  And  we 
think  it  may  be  contended  that  a  city  is  more  fevorable  than  the 
country  to  a  thorough  development  of  the  mind.  There  the  youi^^ 
votary  of  learning  wiH  see  displayed  all  the  prominent  features  of  the 
human  character,  every  thing  that  is  neble,  as  well  as  eyexj  thing  thai 
is  mean  standing  out  in  bold  and  distinct  outline.  He  will  see  a  dis- 
play of  human  energy,  an  utter  abandonment  of  the  soul  to  the  one 
object  of  pursuit,  which  cannot  elsewhere  be  seen.  Having  resided, 
perhaps,  in  some  country  neighborhood,  where  each  individual  is  ne- 
cessarily of  considerable  importance,  he  is  astonished  to  find  himself 
a  cypher  in  the  throng  around  him.  Groups  no  longer  cease  convers- 
ation as  he  approaches ;  and  the  world  is  unconscious  of  his  existence. 
He  is  seized  by  the  energy  of  feeling  around  him — ^his  1  cart  throbs 
with  a  vigor  never  before  experienced — ^he  determines  te  triumph  over 
)  the  indifference  of  the  multitude — he  starts  off  with  an  ardor  inex- 

Sressible  upon  the  glorious  pathway  of  learning.  A  Franklin,  a  Bew- 
itch, and  a  host  of  other  noble  men  have,  in  despite  of  their  poverty, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  love  of  truth,  and  added  unspeakably  to  the 
rlory  of  their  country.  They  may  seem  to  have  demonstraled  that 
Universities  are  useless.  To  them  city  life  was,  to  some  extent,  the 
substitute  for  a  University.  Had  they  grown  up  in  thinlv  settled 
country  neighborhoods,  they  would  have  lived  and  died,  as  thousands 
annually  do,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  great  ffifts  heaven  had  bee- 
towed  upon  them.  For  one  sueh  a  man  to  pass  from  the  eradle  te  the 
grav^  his  mind  undeveloped,  is  a  national  calamity.  Had  Bowditoh 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  University  education,  America,  too,  would 
have  had  her  La  Place. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  the  advantages  of  a  University  education 
were  brought  within  ihe  reach  of  all,  by  reducmg  the  cost  of  subsist- 
ance  to  the  lowest  posnble  point,  a  majority  of  the  young  men  of  the 
country  could  not  avail  themselves  <£  such  advantages,  because  of 
their  want  of  the  requisite  preparation  to  eaier  a  University.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  true  at  present  We  only  contend  that  for  the  present  ik» 
number  would  be  largely  increased,  much  more  thui  quadrupled.  In 
leb.^  than  ten  years  the  effects  of  the  new  system  would  be  manifested 
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in  the  most  marked  manner  upon  the  common  sohools  and  high  sohool& 
The  vacanoies  of  teacher  in  these  schools  wonld  soon  be  aU  filled  by 
Uniyersity  graduates.  Free  schools  are  extending  themselves  so  rap- 
idly, that  they  will  soon  be  within  the  reach  of  aU.  The  great  ques- 
tion now,  with  reference  to  them,  is — ^how  shall  they  be  properly 
supplied  with  teachers?  Free  Universities  would  supply  them,  and 
abundantly  and  cheaply.  And  they,  in  returc,  would  send  to  the 
free  Universities  tens  of  thousands  of  well  prepared  scholars,  with 
minds  thoroughly  trained  for  entering  upon  the  higher  departments  of 
learning,  and  with  souls  burning  witn  enthusiasm  to  explore  truth  in 
its  most  hidden  recesses. 

THE  xnnvE&smr  of  Louisiana. 

We  referred  in  the  opening  note  to  the  University  of  Iiouisiana. 
The  question  of  appropriating  funds  for  its  support  is  now  before  the 
Legislature  of  the  State.  T&t  there  will  be  a  magnanimous  liberality 
in  the  matter  upon  the  part  of  that  body  we  are  left  to  infer  from  the 
enlightened  spirit  in  regard  to  education  which  is  now  exhibiting  itself 
in  the  State.  The  LegLelature  cannot  but  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  tiie  people  themselves  when  speaking  in  their  primary  capacity. 
We  take  our  stand  upon  the  Constitution.  What  will  be  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  dollars  from  such  a  State,  devoted  for  a  few  years 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  institution  whidi  will  be  an  honor 
to  the  South,  if  not  an  ormament  to  the  country.  In  vain  will  be  all  the 
efforts  at  primary  education  if  there  must  be  nothing  beyond.  Men 
must  be  reared  and  fitted  for  the  highest  pursuits  and  engagements 
of  life,  and  reared  and  fitted  at  home.  The  South  should  iSke  charge 
of  her  own  sons,  and  not  entrust  them  to  the  tender  keeping  and 
instructions  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  interests  which  these  sons 
are  hereafter  to  maintain.  Shall  this  continued  drain  of  money  also 
be  allowed,  which  has  enriched  the  sohools  and  colleses  of  every  section 
of  the  Union  at  the  expense  of  our  own?  Let  us  rawer  invite  students  , 
to  come  among  us,  and  keep  our  own  where  thev  are !  I  ^ 

We  do  not  tibink  that  the  University  of  Louisiana  will  be  any 
expense  to  the  State.  Hundreds  of  students  from  every  quarter  wiU 
flock  to  its  various  departments,  and  the  fees  of  Professors  must  soon 
become  entirely  adequate  to  their  support 

It  can  be  shown  as  a  matter  of  figures,  that  a  gain  will  result  from 
this  movement  entirely  independent  of  those  public  considerations  we 
have  alleged  above.  It  is  computed  that  f60,(M)0  is  even  now  Mt* 
pended  annually  in  this  State  by  those  who  are  attracted  here  by  the 
Lectures  of  the  Medical  School  It  would  be  fiur  to  assume  half 
that  amount  for  the  Law  Bepartment,  and  should  the  LrrBRAnr  and 
SciBRTiFio  prove  as  sncoessfnf,  double  the  sum  may  be  relied  on  from 
tiiese  sources.  WeurgethiSjUOtsomuchasanargunient,  bntasa&et 
worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  measure  public  movements  by 
questions  of  pecuniary  gain  or  loss  whidi  4hey  involve.  Bven  ihey 
nay  be  convinced.    "Bat  to  tke  Report 

The  fi>Uow]ng  are  die  lesnhs  of  the  MediGal  Deparknent  of  the 
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Uniyersity  for  the  year   1847,  as  furnished  in  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Wadderburn: 

"  Sir  : — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  hare  to  make  the  following  report, 
concerning  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

The  number  of  Medical  Students  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  number  of  the  class  from  idle  reports  that 
\  were  prevalent  throughout  the  South  and  West,  concerning  the  health  or  the  city. 
^  Had  ine  country  been  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  epidemic,  which  had  entirely 
disappeared  a  month  before  this  session  ot  the  School,  we  should,  no  doubt,  have 
had  a  class  of  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  for  the  Medical  Department  has  been  expended, 
and  the  Professors  have  assumed  the  responsibility  for  seven  thousand  dollars 
over  this  amount,  in  order  that  the  building  could  be  so  far  completed  as  to  en- 
able the  Faculty  to  use  the  ^^ecture  Room. 

It  will  require  fifteen  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  appropriation,  to  finish 
the  building  according  to  the  plan  and  specifications." 

The  Law  School  is  thus  referred  to  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Bullard: 

"Sir:— I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  according  to  your  suggestion,  the 
present  condition  of  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  University. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance,  at  this  time,  is  thirty-one,  most  of  whom 
attend  the  Lectures  in  all  the  branches  taught.  Our  Lectures  commenced  on  the 
first  Monday  of  this  month,  by  three  professors  only,  a  successor  to  Professor 
Wilde  not  having  yet  been  appointed.  Until  that  Chair  shall  have  been  filled, 
the  branches,  which  had  been^peciaJly  assigned  to  Mr.  Wilde,  will  be  taught  by 
his  surviving  colleagues. " 

In  relation  to  the  extended  influences  of  the  Uniyersity,  Dr.  Hawks 
remarks: 

^  The  State,  in  founding  the  institution,  doubtless  meant  to  aooompliBh 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  ffood ;  and,  except  as  it  does  good,  it  is 
worse  than  useless,  it  is  positively  injurious,  ana  does  not  desenre  the 
patronage  and  support  of  the  goyemment. 
I  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  every  path  of  usefulness  and  honor  is 
/  open  to  every  man,  where  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an  aristocracy  of 
learning  any  more  than  an  aristocracy  of  rank,  the  State  is  vitally 
interested  in  making  the  means  of  attaining  sound  knowledge  as  com- 
mon as  possible.  The  humblest  child  in  Louisiana  may  become  one  of 
her  most  distinguished  and  useful  men ;  and  thus  repay  the  State  ten- 
fold for  all  the  fostering  care  she  may  have  bestowed  upon  his  educa- 
tion. In  some  countries,  (and  those  lie  it  remembered  fwt  republics^ 
such  is  the  paternal  care  of  the  government,  that  the  instructors  of  her 
institutions  of  learning,  hi^h  and  low,  are  officers  of  the  State,  and 
paid  entirely  firom  the  public  treasury ;  while  the  doors  of  her  schools, 
colleges  ana  universities  are  thrown  wide  open  to  all  comers :  merit 
and  morals  are  the  only  grounds  of  admission  or  advancement.  It  is 
not  possible  for  us,  at  this  time,  to  adopt  a  system,  similar  in  all  re- 
spects to  this;  but  it  is  desirable,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  practicable, 
to  adopt  the  best  features  of  the  plan,  by  the  free  admission  into  the 
preparatory  school,  and  into  the  academic  (as  contradistinguished  from 
the  professional)  schools  of  the  University,  of  all  who  are  worthy  and 
ntjgkimUy  prepared.  Indeed,  in  our  country,  this  would  seem  to  be 
but  a  simple  act  of  justice,  inasmuch  as  many  parents,  unable  to  afford 
to  a  child  a  liberal  and  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  University,  are 
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yet  required  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  tax  for  education.  But  there  are 
many  youths  whose  parents  are  both  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  children ;  nay,  who  would  not  be  willing  to  send 
their  sons  to  the  Uniyersity  without  making  payment  But  shall  an 
invidious  distinction  be  made  between  these,  and  those  unable  to  pay^ 
By  no  means.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  statutes  of  the  Uni- 
versity, imbmitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  as  part  of  this 
report,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  to  that  I  respectfully  refer." 

The  following  judicious  reflections  in  the  Report  refer  to  the  pecu- 
liar character  vmich  should  attach  to  an  University  established  in  New 
Orleans.  We  admire  the  practical  turn  which  is  advocated,  and  the 
preference  given  to  the  useful  over  the  ornamental.  The  time  has 
come  when  our  Colleges  are  to  aim  at  something  more  than  Pomine 
Sampsons.  The  man  is  ignorant  and  helpless,  whose  learning  aids 
him  nothing  in  his  contact  with  his  fellows.  We  must  learn  to  meet 
the  world — to  know,  if  not  control  its  ways,  and  a  proper  and  useful 
direction  may  be  given  to  learning  from  the  very  moment  its  rudi- 
ments are  gathered. 

'^  Without  adopting  all  the  views  of  modem  utilitarianism,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  education  is  essentially  defective  which 
discards  all  consideration  of  utility.  What  is  our  condition? — 
Brought,  by  position,  into  immediate  and  direct  contact  with  the 
French  language,  and  with  important  relations  constantly  increase 
ine  with  those  who  speak  the  Spanish,  surely  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  these  two  modern  languages,  becomes,  to  us  at  least,  of 
primary  importance.  But  more  than  this— <K>nten^late  our  geograph- 
ical position.  We^  are  at  the  outlet  of  a  valley,  a^ording  to  us  thou- 
sanda  of  miles  of  inland  navigation,  and  coverinff  an  extent  of 
territory  sufficient  for  the  proudest  empire,  all  bound  together  in  a 
community  of  intere^  by  that  majestic  river  and  its  tributaries,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  the  chains  by  which  the  Omnipotent  has  fastened  us 
together  in  indissoluble  union.  Do  not  these  things  clearly  indicate 
our  rei^nsibilities  and  our  duty  %  If  we  be  not  recreant  to  our  duty, 
it  must  be  that  the  influence  to  be  exercised  over  this  immense  region, 
for  good,  by  this  great  commercial  emporium  Is  literally  incalculable. 
Pla^  the  University  of  Louisiana  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  and, 
independent  of  the  direct  benefit  to  our  own  State,  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents will  be  found  flocking  here  to  the  several  departments,  from  all 
parts  of  the  valley.  This  immense  region  is  to  be  made  the  smiling 
home  of  millions  of  human  beings.  Its  present  poi>ulation,  although 
in  number  one  half  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  is  yet 
scarcely  perceptible  on  the  broad  surface  over  which  it  is  scattered. 
The  viuley  is  to  be  subdued  to  the  purposes  of  civilized  man.  Intel- 
ligence, (information  that  can  be  made  subservient  to  this  great  end,) 
is  indispensable.  Science  must  be  taught  in  its  practical  applications. 
With  every  variety  of  soil  and  vegetable  productions,  with  immense 
wealth,  now  locked  up  in  mineral  treasures,  with  a  constanUy  increas- 
ing necessity  for  facility  of  communication  throughout  the  vailev,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  field  for  intellectual  culture  is  vast  indeed.  There  is 
scarce  a  department  of  natural  science  which  may  not  be  profitably 
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called  into  requiaition.  The  chemutrj  of  a^culfcare  and  manqfke- 
tores;  geology,  mineralogy,  mining,  tompikea,  bridges,  railroads, 
▼iaducts,  aqneduots  steam  in  its  various  applications — ardtiteoture 
with  its  kindred  sabjects,  machinery,  in  short,  all  that  is  included  un- 
der the  general  terms  civU  engineering,  and  mechanics— all  are  of 
direct  and  immediate  interest.  Our  scientific  course  should  be  emi- 
nently a  practical  one ;  nor  will  it  be  confined  to  those  stnd^ts  who 
are  pursumff  the  regular  and  complete  course  of  the  UniTcrsity.  Pro- 
vision, it  wiU  be  seen,  is  made  in  uie  statutes  for  a  student  who  wishes 
to  pursue  a  particular  course,  at  the  close  of  which  he  may  receive  his 
appropriate  certificate  or  diploma  from  the  institution.  It  affords  me 
no  little  gratification  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  could  gather  the  views  of 
the  Board  on  the  subject,  in  private  intercourse,  they  corres^nd  with 
that  here  presented ;  and  on  my  recent  visit  to  Harvard  University,  I 
found  that  by  the  private  munificence  of  an  individual,  a  foundation 
was  laid  for  precisely  a  similar  course  of  instruction  in  the  practical 
application  of  science.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  without  concert  or 
communication  even,  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  Universities  of  our 
common  country,  situated  at  the  extreme  nort£  and  south  of  our  oon- 
federaoy,  by  a  gratifying  coincidence  of  opinion,  were  simultaneonsly 
resolving  on  a  simila^  step  in  education,  as  being  demanded  by  the 
condition  of  our  wide  spread  country. 

But  there  is  another  department  of  which  our  situation  requires  ns 
not  to  be  unmindfuL  There  should  be  a  professorslup  devoted  to 
COMMERCE  in  all  its  manifold  relations.  It  presents  a  vastly  extensile 
field,  embracing  the  general  history  and  statistics  of  commerce,  its 
relation  to  the  policy  of  nations,  and  the  consequent  happiness  of  man, 
its  connexion  with  'histoir  and  influence  on  civilisation,  the  principles 
of  commercial  and  maritime  law  with  various  other  topics  that  readily 

3Bt  themselves.    This  feature,  if  adopted,  would  be  peooliar  to 
niversity. " 

We  give  a  passage  in  relation  to  the  pecuniary  considerations  in- 
volved in  the  University:  , 

^  A  grant  of  momey^  however,  will  also  be  indispensable,  and,  of 
course,  the  amount  required  must  be  largest  in  the  beginning.  Without 
a  sufficient  grant  of  means,  it  is  obvious  that  success  is  impossible,  and 
the  very  want  of  success  thus  created,  will  produce  a  distrust  in  the 
Legislature  &tal  to  the  institution.  To  me,  it  seems,  that  on  the  part 
of  the  L^blature,  a  generous  confidence  in  the  pindenoe  and  good 
&ith  of  the  board,  is  wise  policy  and  enlightened  legislation.  If 
funds  are  granted,  all  of  which  must  be  disbursed  under  vour  direot- 
icm,  it  appears  to  me  there  can  be  no  waste,  for  your  periodical  reports 
present  we  history  of  your  appropriations  of  every  cent  confided  to 
your  trust  Unless  Louisiana  is  willing  to  make  an  effort  on  a  Uberal 
scale,  the  enterprise  had  better  be  abandoned.  And  why,  may  I  ask, 
should  Louisiana  not  make  such  an  effort  as  is  worthy  of  her?  Her 
taxes  for  education  alone  annually  amount  to  about  8300,000.  Of  her 
other  taxes,  how  large  a  prc^rtion  is  paid  by  New  Orleans?  Take, 
for  instance,  the  iax  that  nas  been  paia  for  yeat«  by  tiie  city  for  inter- 
nal improvements.    Look  then  through  the  State,  and  find,  tf  you  oan, 
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ft  single  parish  which  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  this  tax,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  parish  of  Orleans.  It  has  never,  as  I  be* 
lieve,  had  an  appropriation  of  one  cent  for  any  porposc  of  internal 
improvements.  Surely  New  Orleans  may  then  hope  for  a  grant  of 
means,  the  object  of  which  is  not  merely  her  individual  advancement, 
but  the  permanent  intellectual  improvement  of  the  whole  State. 
Beside,  the  amount  of  money  that  will  actually  be  brought  into  the 
State  bv  the  University,  added  to  that  which  is  now  sent  out  of  the  State 
to  the  North  for  purposes  of  education,  prove  it  to  be  direct  economy 
in  a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  sustain  the  University  liberally. 
The  amount  sent  out  annually  is  at  a  very  low  estimate,  from  60  to 
$80,000 — the  amount  brought  into  and  expended  in  New  Orleans  by 
tiie  present  Medical  class  alone  is  $60,000  in  six  months.  Of  this  a 
large  pait  comes  from  without  the  State.  Let  the  University  be  only 
moderately  supported  with  students  in  all  its  departments,  and  it  wiU 
cause  an  actual  circulation  of  more  money  in  the  State,  brought  from 
abroad,  than  all  its  annual  expenses  amount  to.  Other  States,  less 
wealthy  than  Louisiana,  have  built  up  their  institutions  by  judicious 
liberality.  One  of  our  best  Southern  Colleges  is  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 
The  State  gives  it  $25,000  per  annum.  It  is  money  that  procures 
suitable  Professors  elsewhere ;  money,  therefore,  will  do  it  here :  and 
with  suitable  Professors,  what  is  to  prevent  Louisiana  from  having  an 
University  second  to  none  in  our  country  ?  In  what  will  she  differ 
from  others,  (if  possessed  of  the  necessarv  appliances)  save  in  the  par* 
allel  of  latitude  in  which  she  is  placed  $  As  buildings  are  to  be  al* 
tered  (if  the  old  government  buildings  are  obtained)  books  and  appa- 
ratus to  be  obtained,  and  competent  professors  to  be  paid,  a  grant  to 
the  literary  and  scientific  departments  of  less  than  $30,000  a  year  for 
two  years  will  not  suffice.  And  in  enforcing  this  application,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  to  Louisiana  will  belong  the  honorable,  and  in 
America,  peculiar  feature  of  opening  the  doors  of  her  highest  literary 
institution  to  all  who  present  themselves  possessed  of  character  and 
capacity.  If  the  sum  above  named  should  appear  to  be  large,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  every  thing  is  to  be  provided,  and  that  much  of 
the  expenditure  is  made  once  for  all.  A  foundation  must  be  made  for 
a  library  by  procuring  some  of  the  indispensable  books  of  reference 
in  the  department  of  each  Professor ;  apparatus  must  be  purchased, 
and  the  buildings  must  undergo  some  repairs  and  alterations.  These 
last  two,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  are  not  annually  recurring  sources 
of  expense." 

The  following  letters,  published  in  connection  with  the  Report,  show 
how  lively  an  interest  some  of  our  enterprising  citizens  already  mani- 
fest in  the  success  of  the  University.  That  of  Maunsel  White,  Esq., 
is  peculiarly  deserving  of  consideration.  It  is  the  first,  as  we  think) 
successful  moventent  made  in  the  world  to  introduce  Commerce  as  a 
subject  of  University  knowledge.  We  rely  upon  the  happiest  influ* 
ences  for  our  whole  country  in  the  result  The  time  will  come  when 
the  Bupinenes  of  the  past  upon  this  subject  will  appear  as  a  crime. 
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The  letters  of  oar  fellow  oitizens,  Judah  Touro  and  Olendy  Burke,  are 
honorable  to  the  high  public  spirit  of  these  gentlemen: 

New  Orleans^  JanttoryS,  1848. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  President  of  the  UniverBity  of  Louisiana. 

Dbar  Sir: — I  enclose  five  hundred  dollars,  which  I  beg l«ave,  through  yon,  to 
present  as  a  donation  to  the  University. 

The  object  of  the  gift  is  encouragement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  the  condition  of  my  donation  is,  that  (the  principal  remaining  tmtouche4}  ute 
interest  of  the  sum  enclosed,  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  procuring  of  a  gold 
medal  to  be  bestowed  as  a  premium  on  the  oest  scholar  of  the  year  in  me  Hete«w 
language. 

Snould  there  be  no  need  of  the  immediaU  appropriation  of  the  Interest  as  above 
directed,  or  should  there  be  hereafter,  in  any  year,  no  student  entitled  to  the  medal, 
then  I  wish  the  interest  thus  unexpended  to  be  laid  aside  until  it  amounla  to  a  sum 
sufficient  to  yield  an  interest  which  will  pay  annually  for  a  gold  medal  worth 
$15,  to  be  e:iven  in  each  year  to  the  best  scholar  in  Ancient  History ;  alter  which , 
I  wish  such  medal  to  be  annually  bestowed. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  University, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  Respectfully, 

JUDAH  TOURO. 

New  Orleans^  January  17,  1848. 
Rev.  P.  L.  Hawks,  President  of  the  Univresity  of  Louisiana. 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  sum  enclosed  in  this  note,  five  hundred  dollars,  I  desire  to 
present  through  you  to  the  University. 

The  condition  of  the  gift  is,  that  the  principal  shall  remain  untouched,  and  the 
interest  thereon  shall  annually  be  appropriated  to  procuring  a  sold  medal  to  be 
bestowed  on  that  pupil  in  the  University  who,  in  any  year,  shallexcel  in  Elocu- 
tion.  The  endowment  is  designed  to  establish  what  1  wish  to  have  called,  "  Tlu 
Burke  Premium  for  ElocuHtm" 

Wishmg  all  possible  prosperity  to  the  Institution, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  Yours,  truly, 

G.  BURKE. 

New  Orleans,  January  98,  1848. 
To  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

Gentlemen  :  —  Regarding  with  deep  interest  the  movements  now  in  progress 
among  us  for  the  establishment  of  a  Umversity,  devoted  to  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Literature,  I  conceiye  that  a  farther  service  may  be  rendered  by  me  than  in  the 
character  of  an  admini5trator  of  the  Institution. 

In  this  view  I  have  succeeded  in  making  some  collections  from  public  spirited 
citizens,  and  shall  continue  the  effort  that  the  funds  may  be  invested  in  six  per 
cent  stocks,  and  I  shall  also  dispose  of  some  property  on  ground  rent,  to  be  donated 
and  invested  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  object  of  this  movement  is  to  secure  an  endowment  for  a  Chair  cf  Ccm^ 
merce,  PuhUc  Eamomy  and  SUUitUa,  in  the  University.  These  matters  have 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  been  made  the  subject  of  especial  study  in  any  of 
the  Institutions  of  this  country  or  of  Europe.  The  States  of  the  German  Zoll 
Yeiein,  indeed,  as  we  learn  by  the  forei^  mail  of  to-day,  constitute  an  exception, 
as  they  intend  a  ''Commercial  University,'*  for  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
commercial  lawyers. 

It  will  be  the  proud  satisfaction  of  New  OrUam  to  have  taktn  the  lead  of  all 
other  commercial  cities  of  the  world  in  this  matter,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  that  this  important  department  of  knowledge  could  be  prosecuted  with 
higher  success  and  efficiency  in  no  other  city.  To  her  commerce  is  the  all  and 
all  of  prosperity,  and  she  the  spontaneous,  youthful,  yet  vigorous  ofi^pring. 

Apian  for  the  above  professorship  has  been  drawn  out,  at  my  request,  by  Mr. 
De  Bow,  a  synop&is  of  which  is  annexed : 

I  am  gentlemen  with  respect, 

MAUNSBL  WHITE. 
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PaOFfiSSORSnXP  of  public  economy,  COlOfSRCE  AND  STATISTICS : 
Embracing  the  Theoretic  and  Practical  or  SUttistical  Departments. 

1.  The  Theoretic:  Origin  of  Society  and  Grovemment;  Theory,  Forms  and 
Ends  of  Goirernment;  Right,  Duties  and  Relations  of  Government;  Sources  of 
Kational  Wealth  and  Progress  and  Causes  of  National  Decline ;  Production, 
Distribution  and  Consumption  of  Wealth  with  the  Laws  appertaining  thereto. 

II.  The  Practical  and  Statistical  :  Statistics  of  Population  and  Wealth  in 
their  application  to  Commerce,  Agriculture  and  Manufactures. 

1.  History  and  Progress  of  Commerce,  its  Principles  and  Laws:  Home  and 
Foreign  Commerce ;  Tariffs,  Treaties,  Life  Insurance,  Roads,  Canals,  Shipping, 
ftid  Revenue,  Systems  of  Reciprocity;  Balances  of  Trade;  Mercantile  and 
Navigation  Systems;  Colonies  and  Colonial  Systems;  Banks,  Finances,  Ac- 
counts, Transportation,  Book-keeping,  Principles  of  Merchant  Law;  Commerce 
of  Nations,  Ancient  and  Modern ;  Geograpny  of  Commerce,  Commodities  of 
Commerce ;  Literature  of  Commerce,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Progress  and  results  of  Agricultual  Science  ;  Principles  of  Agriculture ; 
Comparative  condition  of  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
munities; Statistics  of  Agriculture,  etc. 

3.  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Manufacturinq  System;  its  relations  to  the 
other  Pursuits;  Invention  and  Machinery  in  Manufactures;  Condition  of  the 
Manufacturing  Classes ;  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  etc. 

Text-Books  for  the  Course  among  others. 

Locke's  Essays  on  Government ;  Lieber's  Political  Ethics  and  Hermeneutics ; 
Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws ;  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations ;  McCuUoch's  Com- 
mercial and  Geographical  Dictionary ;  Say's  Political  Economy ;  Vethake's  Po- 
litical Economy;  Carev  on  Wealth;  Stephen's  Progress  oi  Discovery  and 
Maritime  Coounerce ;  fieeren's  CommercisQ  Researches ;  Vincent's  Commerce 
of  the  Ancients ;  McGregor's  Commercial  Legislation ;  Annual  Reports  Ameri- 
can and  Contemporary  Governments,  etc. 

It  should  be  required  from  the  professorship  to  prepare  and  deliver  twelve 
public  lectures  each  year,  upon  subjects  determined  in  its  organization.  For 
9xample,  upon  the  '*  Sources  of  National  Wealth  arid  Decline ; "  on  the  "  History 
and  Progress  of  Commerce ; "  on  the  "  JPoreign  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United 
States^  including  our  7>eaiies ; "  upon  **  Mnance ; "  on  the  "  Results  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Advancefnent  of  Agricultural  Classes: "  on  "  Manufactures; "  the  '*  Science 
of  Statistics  s"  the  "  Literature  of  Commerce"  etc.,  etc. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  immediately  a  library*  for  the  Chair ;  and  I 
have  made  up  a  brief  catalogue  of  those  works  which  are  most  important,  I  have 
doubtless  overlooked  many,  but  these  can  be  purchased  from  time  to  time.  In 
fact,  those  named  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  books  which  are  desirable, 
They  can  be  had  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

*  A  public  library  in  some  central  position,  open  at  all  times  an^  free  to  all 
persons,  is  a  great  want  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  No  city  in  the  Union  is  so 
defective  in  this  particular,  despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Second  Munici- 
pality. We  would  have  such  a  library  for  a  large  part  commercial  in  its  char- 
acter. What  are  the  Municipalities  doing,  it  is  often  asked,  in  regard  to  the  Fisk 
donation  of  books  and  building  1  We  intended  long  ago  to  refer  to  this  matter, 
but  neglected  in  a  press  of  various  engagements.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
construct  an  edifice  for  this  library  upon  the  University  ground?  What  position 
more  appropriate  1  Elaving  before  us  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fisk,  directed  to  our 
enterprising  fellow-citizen,  B.  F.  French,  Esq.,  we  will  insert  it  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  our  readers. 

Mt  Dsar  Sim:— 'Th0  motiv*  which  ■etntlod  me  io  the  pmebaae  of  yoar  Tftlaabto  tod  exten- 
•iir«  library,  eootftiolnf  maaj  rara  worki,  wm,  that  it  night  be  proMrvMl  to  the  eity  of  N«w 
Oflmw— with  which  plac*  I  hftve  beea  coooeetcd  in  a  commercial  way  for  a  great  niUBber  of 
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LIBRA&T  OF  THE  CHAIR  OF  PUBUC  ECONOMT,  OOMME&OE  AND  STATISTICS. 

(Economies — Stewart's  Inouiries  in  Political  Economy ;  Lauderdale  on  Public 
Wealth ;  Smith's  Wealth  ot  Nations ;  Ricardo's  Political  Economy  and  Taxa* 
tion ;  Malthas'  Works  on  do. ;  Torens  on  the  Production  of  Wealth ;  M'Culloch's 
Works;  Dr.  Cooper's  Treatise  on  Political  Economy;  Cardoza's  do.;  Whatley's 
do, ;  Chalmers'  do, ;  Scrope's  do, ;  Seniors'  do. ;  Carey's  Principles  of  Political 
Economy ;  ^uincy's  Logic  of  do. ;  Hume's  Essays ;  West  on  Land  and  Capital ; 
Ricardo^s  Dialogues ;  Bailey  on  Values ;  Jones  on  Wealth  and  Taxation ;  Boi* 
lean's  Introduction  to  Political  Economy ;  Young's  Political  Arithmetic,  Foreign 
Works  of  Isnard,  de  Tracy,  Say,  Qamier,  Qauilh,  Douffroy,  Sismondi,  Droz, 
Blanqui,  Rau,  Chevalier,  Rossi,  ISTerri,  Becarria,  Oioja,  Pecchio,  Munoz,  Ward. 
Ortiz,  Guarina's  Estrado,  Dictionaire  d'Economie,  Scrittori  Claasici  Italian!,  di 
Economia  Politica,  etc.,  etc. 

Commerce — Robertson's  Mappe  of  Commerce ;  Roberts'  Treasure  of  Trafficke; 
England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade,  by  Thos.  Mun ;  Fortrey's  England's  In- 
terest and  Ixnprovement ;  C<Hce*8  Treatises  on  Trade^  etc,;  England's  Great 
Happiness ;  Britannia  Languens ;  Childs*  Discourse  of  Trade ;  Dudley  North's 
Discourses  on  Trade ;  Davenant  on  the  Balance  of  Trade ;  King's  British  Mer- 
chant; Woods'  Survey  of  Trade ;  Defoe's  Plan  of  English  Commerce;  Gee's 
Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain;  Carey's  Discourse  on  Trade,  Ac,; 
Dobbs  on  Trade  of  Ireland;  Decker  on  the  Decline  of  Trade;  Tucker  on  the 
Trade  of  France  and  England ;  Tucker  on  Commerce  and  Taxes;  Tucker  on. 
Trade  of  Turkey;  Bell's  Vindication  of  Commerce  and  the  Arts:  Postlethwayt's 
Dictionary  of  Traide  and  Commerce ;  do.  Commercial  Interest  of  Britain ;  Can- 
tillon's  Analysis  of  Trade ;  Rolt's  Dictionary  of  Trade;  Mortimer's  Dictionary 
of  Trade  ana  Coihmerce;  Mortimer's  Elements  of  Conmierce ;  Tucker's  Tracts 
on  the  same  subject ;  Sheffield  on  American  Commerce ;  do.  on  Irish  Commerce ; 
Oddy's  European  Commerce ;  Mill's  Defence  of  Commerce ;  M'Culloch  on  its 
Principles  and  History ;  Pitkins'  Commerce  of  the  United  States ;  Hagemeister 
on  Russian  Commerce :  McGregor's  Commercial  Statistics ;  Melon's  hlasay  on 
Commerce ;  Savary's  Dictionary  of  Commerce ;  Condillac,  du  Conmierce  et  Le 
Gouvemement ;  Ricardo's  Traite  du  Commerce ;  Amauld's  Balance  du  Com- 
merce ;  Sismondi,  Laboulinierre,  etc,,  on  Commerce ;  Douglass'  North  Ameri- 
can Settlements;  Bacon's  Colonization  of  the  Free  States  of  Antiquity :  Moseley's 
Treatise  of  Sugar;  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy;  Edward's  West  Indies ;  BUss' 
Colonial  Intercourse;  B1&  on  the  Timber  Trade ;  Martin's  Statistics  a[ British 
Colonies;  Merivale's  Lectures  on  Colonization  and  Colonies;  Mun  on  the  India 
Trade ;  Robertson  on  Ancient  Communication  with  India,  and  Modern  Trade 
with  it;  McPherson's  European  Commerce  with  India;  Milbum's  Oriental  Com- 
merce ;  Chitty  on  the  Laws  of  Commerce.  Manufactures,  dbc. ;  Hooper  on  An- 
cient Measures;  Reynardson  on  English  Weights  and  Measures;  Arthbutnott's 
Coins,  Weights  and  Measures ;  John  ^uincy  Adams'  Report  on  Weights  and 
Measures;  Gordon's  Universal  Accountant  and  Coinplete  Merchant;  King's 
British  Merchant;  Hertslet's  Treaties  of  England;  £vel3rn's  Navigation  and 
Commerce;  Anderson  on  Commerce ;  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce;  Vin- 
cent's Commerce  of  the  Ancients;  Stephen  3  Prcgress  of  Discoveiy,  Navigation 
and  Commerce ;  Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery ;  Heeren's  Commer- 
cial  Researches ;  Huet  s  History  of  Commerce ;  Depping's  Histoiie  du  Com- 

?rMra  —  and  alto  to  earnr  into  effeet  th«  object  of  ny  lata  brother*i  reqaoat  of  oalabliahiDg  a  pnblie 
ibrary  for  the  benefit  or  the  readinc  eommunitjr,  and  to  afford  a  pleaaaat  roiort  to  the  nomoroas 
atraogera  who  viait  that  great  and  growing  cooamercial  metropolia  fhiin  avery  qoMtor  of  th« 
world. 

Tbatthia  parpoaa  may  be  pNMnptlv  eomnMoeod,  and  altimataly  ailandad,  vatti  it  akall  h<w 
ill  aome  degree  eommenrorate  wito  the  resoureea  and  magnitade  of  ita  popolatioo,  I  now  eanbrftca 
Ibo  oeeaaion.  which  thta  porpoae  preaentfj  of  tendering  the  entire  library  to  that  city,  aod  of  aaaoT' 
ing  yoa  of  toe  very  great  pieaaare  I  deiiTa  in  making  yoa  the  orfaa  of  comnuoieation,  to  ila 
Mayor  and  Aldermen ;  knowing  aa  I  do,  tl>e  deep  inteteat  you  take  in  foonding  and  earryinff  out 
an  enterpriae  of  thia  nature,  ao  eonaeoted  with  tiie  InteUeetual  and  commercial,  aa  well  aa  claaai* 
eal  and  acientifie  reputation  of  that  C^^  °*'7  •  ^^  entertaining  tlie  hope  that  the  advantage  of 
yoar  great  experience  and  travela  in  Enrope,  aa  well  aa  acholaatie  attainmeata,  will  ha  cheamiOy 
oaatowed,  in  ayatematising  and  farthering  thia  andertakiag,  aad  plaeiag  tlM  library  ta  a  paaitiaa 
for  immediate  uae, 

1  an,  Tary  treljr^, 

stfttUy  yooc  friaad  aad  huaibla  aarraat, 

ALVARBZ  FIBK. 
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merce;  Mardn's-Commerciod'Yeneziaiii;  Petty  on  Money ;  Locke's  Treatises 
on  Money;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  Coinage ;  Leake's  HistoJT  of  English  Money; 
Harris  on  Money  and  Coins;  Snelling's  Works  on  Coinage;  Merreyontne 
Coinage  of  England;  Thornton  on  Paper  Credit;  Foster's  Commeicial  Ex- 
changes; Liverpool  on  Coinage;  Blake  on  the  Course  of  Exchange ;  j^ndong's 
ATinala  of  British  Coinage ;  Gilbert's  History  of  Banking ;  Gallatin  on  Currency 
and  Banking  in  the  United  'States ;  Gouge's  Treatise  on  do. ;  Carey's  Credit 
System ;  Tucker's  Theory  of  Money  and  Banks ;  Tooke's  History  of  Prices. 

AgrieulUurt,  Marwfaeiwres,  Internal  Improvements^  and  SUUisiics,  etc.,  etc, — 
M'Adam's  Obeervations  on  Roads ;  PameU  on  Roads ;  PhiUipps'  Inland  Navi- 
gation; Woods'  Treatise  on  Railroads;  Petty's  Essay's  on  Political  Arith- 
metic; Works  of  Arthur  Young;  Dickson's  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients;  Chal- 
mer's  Comparative  Strength  of  Great  Britain ;  Cokjuhoun  on  British  Empire ; 
LiOudon's  Encyclopeedia  of  Agriculture;  McCulloch's  Statistical  Account  of 
British  Empire;  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation;  Porter's  Tables  of  Revenue. 
Population,  etc. ;  Tucker's  Pr^ess  of  the  United  States  in  Population  and 
Wealth ;  Holland's  History  of  Coal  and  the  Coal  Trade;  Praser's  Fisheries  of 
Great  Britain  *,  Elking's  Greenland  Trade  and  Fisheries:  Scoresbey's  Arctic  Re- 
gions; Murray's  Polar  Seas ;  Babbage's  Machinery  and  Manufactures ;  Schri- 
irenor  on  the  m>n  Trade ;  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts.  Manufactures  and  Mines ; 
Bischoff on  Woollen  and  Woollen  Factories ;  Slaters  American  Manufactures; 
Morgan's  Treatise  on  Life  Insurance ;  Edmond's  Tables  on  do.:  Morgan's  Es- 
says on  Probabilities  Applied  to  Life  Insurance;  Bentham's  Deience  of  Usury; 
Biro's  Cause  of  the  Greatness  of  Cities ;  Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  Increase  of 
Men ;  Hume  on  Populousness  of  States ;  Short  on  Decrease  of  Mankind ;  Price, 
Wales,  Malthus  on  English  Population ;  Summer's  Treatise  on  the  Records  of 
the  Creation:  Saddler's  Law  of  Population;  Allison's  Principles  of  Population; 
Hawkins'  Elements  of  Medical  Statistics;  Thackrah  on  the  Effects  of  Arts, . 
Trades  and  Professions  on  Health  and  Longevity;  Eden's  History  of  the  Labor- 
ing Classes  and  State  of  the  Poor ;  Walker  on  Pauperism ;  Carey  on  Wages ; 
Farland's  Inauiries  Concerning  the  Poor:  Pratts^  History  of  Savings  Banks; 
Prostitution  dans  la  ville  de  Paris,  par  M.  Parent  Duchatelet ;  Dalrymple  on 
Feudal  Property ;  Maugham  on  Litemy  Property ;  Godson  on  Copy  and  Pa- 
tent Rights;  Blairs'  Slavery  Among  the  Romans;  Blandinel  on  the  Slave  Trade; 
Pbillips  onthe  National  I>ebts;  Saxby  on  the  British  Customs;  Sinclair  on  the 
Revenue  of  the  British  Empire ;  Dr.  fiUimilton  on  the  National  Debt ;  McCul- 
loch  on  Taxation ;  Dr.  Davenant's  Political  and  Commercial  Works ;  Beck- 
man's  History  of  Inventions  and  Discoveries ;  Jacob's  on  the  Precious  Metals ; 
Pablic  Economy  of  Athens,  by  Boeckh ;  Vanghan's  Age  of  Great  Cities. 


Art.  T.— nilGRATIOI  INTO  THE  SNITEI  STATES. 

.  That  the  world  is  watching  the  progress  of  these  United  States, 
hAS  been  so  often  repeated,  that  national  vanity  majr  be  pardoned  even 
when  displayed  on  the  puny  attempts  of  some  mi8enu>le  tourist  to 
disparage  the  vastn^ss,  he  cannot  grasp,  and  the  institutions  he  cannot 
comprehend.  But  while  this  great  and  nreponderating  influence 
looming  up  in  futurity  like  a  mountain,  ana  growing  and  expanding 
with  every  year,  that  tests  the  worth  and  proves  the  stability  of  our 
noble  and  free  government,  may  well  excite  feelings  of  the  proudest 
pfttriotiBm ;  let  us  be  willing  to  analyise,  most  carefully,  every  force 
that  swells  the  aggregate  of  our  national  strength,  and  rerret  out  everj 
element  of  weakness  and  decay. 

It  is  for  the  republican  institutions  of  America  we  hope  and  fear 
most  It  is  not  because  the  soil  of  America  offers  an  asylum,  and  her 
com  fields  bread  to  the  oppressed,  that  she  is  to  be  considered  the 
great  problem  witii  the  solution  of  which  is  connected  the  happiness 
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of  our  very  race.  Intimately  eonnected  with  this  question  of  the 
stability  of  our  repubUean  institutions,  is  to  be  viewed  the  influence  of 
the  vast  aooessions  of  inhabitants  to  our  shore  from  distant  lands.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  America,  from  mingled  motives,  hitherto  to 
encourage  this  daily  increasing  tide  of  foreigners.  .  And  the  liberality 
of  our  government,  and  the  course  of  legislation  joined  to  the  cheap- 
ness and  excellence  of  the  soil,  have  attracted  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Republie,  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  the  adventurous,  of  all 
lands.  The  only  checks  in  the  transportation  of  the  hosts  have  been 
extreme  poverty,  timidity  and  the  lack  of  ships  adequate  to  the 
mighty  task. 

It  was  early  felt  that  wild  luxuriance  of  nature  needed  hands  to* 
gather  it,  and  that  the  ancient  and  boundless  forests  required  some- 
thing more  than  the  natural  increase  of  the  first  colonists  to  fill  thenb 
during  the  first  century,  in  order  that  thev  might  beeeme  arable  land. 
Foreign  aid  too  had  been  received  with  deep  gratitude  during  the 
war  (^  the  Eevolution,  and  the  first  bands  of  immigrants  were  hailed 
by  our  fathers  as  brothers  and  friends.     The  first  generatian  of  those 
who  succeeded  the  men  of  the  Revolution  has  passed  away.     The  fhree 
BuUions  oi  the  Revolutien,  and  the  six  millions  of  the  year  1810,  have 
become  now  twenty  millions,  and  the  same  necessity  dees  not  appear 
to  exist  in  respect  to  a  fusther  increase  of  population.    The  terrible 
evils  of  a  thickly  populated  eountry,  as  shown  ua  the  misery  and  famine 
of  some  portions  of  the  Old  World,  have  excited  sentiments  of  doubt, 
that  with  all  the  unbounded  frontier  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi before  us,  we  may  yet  complain  of  narrow  limits.     Party  spirit 
has  run  high,  and  our  feUow  citiaens  of  foreign  birthj  have,  it  has  been 
thought,  Ws.en  too  prominent  a  part  in  political  affairs,  and  by  espousing 
in  force  one  of  the  great  parties  have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to* 
many  of  opposite  sentiments.     Besides  many  neutral  men  have  been 
fearfril  that  responding  to  a  distinction  unknown  to  others,  and  eaUed 
on  and  marshalled  by  their  own  leaders,  ihey  might  possibly  hold  the 
most  dangerous  position  in  a  free  state,  that  of  a  minority  ready  to- 
tum  the  beam  of  political  victory  as  fraud  and  ambition  among  their 
leaders  mig^t  happen  to  sway.     Even  the  friend  of  tiie  foreigner 
must  admit  that  many  ignorant  immigrants  come  yearly  among  us. 
and  that  the  education  proper  for  a  freeman  is  not  easily  acquired 
after  the  years  of  youth.     Many,  especially  among  those  who  do  not 
speak  our  language,  are  disposed  to  form  associations  among  them- 
selves, thus  socially,  if  not  politically,  dividing  themselves  from  our 
native  population,  i  Another,  but  less,  important  consideration  oob»- 
paratively,  is  that  many  of  these  immigrants  being  left  in  a  state  of 
ciestitution  at  the  point  of  debarkation,  er  overtaken  by  poverty  or 
disease,  become  a  very  serious  tax  to  the  community.     At  this  we 
would  not  repine,  although  it  appears  hard  that  the  land  which  has 
reaped  the  fruit  of  the  strength  and  prime  of  the  laborer's  years 
should  send  him  forth  to  be  fed  from  the  bread  of  another  people. 

It  is  then  a  question,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portanoe,  to  ascertain,  clearly,  the  amount  of  the  foreign  element  in 
the  United  States.  If  the  clamor  on  this  subject  is  ill  founded  let  na 
dismiss  it  from  our  minds,  and  if  on  tiie  other  htaxd  poverty,  ruin  and 
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anarchy,  are  like  a  pest  to  follow  in  the  track  of  these  increasing  myr- 
iads, it  is  time  to  establish  a  cordon  sanitaire.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  estimate,  preyions  to  those  of  Mr.  Chickering's,  found  on  reliable 
data,  and  we  hasten  to  present  to  our  readers  some  of  that  gentle- 
man's results.  The  foundation  is  the  custom  house  returns  of  the 
number  of  foreign  passengers  from  1820.  ' 


1820-31 
1821-23 
183^33 
1833^84 
18M-35 
189&-a6 
1826-97 


ToUl. 
5.993 
7;339 
6,749 
7,088 
8,538 
10,1^1 
13,418 


1837-38 
1838-39 
1839-30 
1830-31 
1831-33 
1833-33 
1833-34 


ToUl. 

36,114 
34,459 
37,153 
33,074 
46,387 
66,547 
65,335 


Tearp. 

1834-35 
1835-^ 
1836-37 
1837-38 
1838-39 
1839-40 
1840-41 


Tout. 

53,899 
63,473 
78,083 
59,363 
53,163 
^,146 
83,504 


Ymra. 

1841-43 
1843-43 
1843-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846(1  qr. 


Toul. 

101,107 
75,159 
74,607 
103,415 
147,051 
)55,106 


RBCAPrrCLATIO.V. 

Y«ara.          Tout.             YMri.  Tots  I. 

1835-40    336,338        1830-30  135,986 

1840-45    436,793        1830-40  579,370 

1816-46    303,157        1840-46  638,949 


Y«ari.         Total. 

1830-46 1,354,305 
Proportion,   100 


Years.         Total. 

1890^35  35,691 
1825-30  100,295 
1830-35    343,143 

These  returns  ought  to  be  increased  by  the  numbers  who  land  in 
the  British  Provinces  and  find  their  way  to  the  United  States.  The 
estimate,  of  Mr.  Chickering,  of  an  increase  in  this  way  of  50  per  cent 
to  be  added  to  the  custom  house  returns,  would  furnish  a  table  in  which 
the  annual  foreign  increment  is  compared  with  the  whole  increase. 

ProporHim,  iff  Foreign  Immigrants  to  the  Increate  of  the  Population  of  the  United 

States. 


PORBION  PA88BN0ER8. 


TMr«.       PopvtatMQ. 


Averafo  An- 
nual Incr«a»«. 


Cutiom 

HOOM. 


£laowfa«re.      Total.        Peret  Proportioo. 


1820-31 
1881-33 
1^3-33 
1833-34 
1824-35 
1835-36 
1826-37 
1827-28 
1828-39 
1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-33 
1832-33 
1833-34 
1831-36 
1835-36 
1636-37 
1837-38 
1838-39 
1839-40 
1S40-4I 
184l-«d 

184M3 
1843-44 
1844-46 
1845-46 
1846  3diir. 


9,638,191 
9,930,666 
10,311,399 
10,510,663 
10,818,698 
11,135,760 
11,463,114 
11,798,033 
12,143.796 
13,499,693 
13,866,030 
13,334,934 
13,614,425 
14,004,798 
14,406,363 
14,819,445 
15,344,370 
16,681,479 
16,131,131 
16,593,656 
17,069,464 
17,568,896 
18,063,369 
18,680,380 
19.113,041 
19,661,078 


383,465 
390,743 
399,364 
308,035 
317,063 
336,354 
335,919 
345,763 
365,897 
366,337 
368,914 
879,491 
390,373 
401,565 
413,083 
434,935 
437,109 
449,643 
463,636 
475,798 
489,441 
603,474 
617,911 
633,761 
548.037 
563,763 


6,993 

7,339 

6,749 

7,088 

8,633 

10,151 

13,418 

36,114 

34,459 

37,153 

33,074 

46,287 

56.547 

66,335 

63,899 

62,473 

78,083 

59,363 

63.163 

84,146 

83,604 

101,107 

75,169 

74,607 

103,416 

147,061 

66,106 


,Sr!7flfl 

3,664i 
3,3744 
3,544 
4,366 
5,076i 
6,309 
13,057 
13,3394 
13  5764 
11,537 
33,643| 
38373| 
33,667i 
36,4894 
31^2364 
39,0414 
39,6814 
26,0614 
43,073 
41,753 
50,5534 
37;5794 
37,3034 
51,2074 
73,5364 
27,663 


8,9894 

10,9934 

10,1334 

10,633 

13,798 

15,3364 

18,687 

39,171 

36,6884 

40,7294 

34.611 

67,8304 

64,8304 

98,0034 

79,3884 

93,7094 

117,1244 

89,0444 

78,8444 

136,319 

136,356 

161,6604 

113,7384 

111,9104 

153,6231 

230.6764 

88,669 


318 

7-78 

3-38 

3-45 

403 

4-66 

654 

11-33 

10-30 

11-11 

9-38 

17-90 

31 -T2 

34-40 

19-31 

33-05 

36-79 

19-80 

16*91 

36-53 

26-59 

3012 

21-76 

21-05 

38-03 

3912 


1  to  31-43 

26-46 

29-57 

26-98 

24-78 

21-46 

18-04 

8-83 

9-71 

900 

10-66 

5-59 

4-61 

410 

631 

4-54 

3-74 

5-06 

5-93 

3-77 

3-91 

3S3 

4-60 

477 

3-57 

256 
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EECAPrrULATION. 


rOREION  PASSENGERS. 


Tetri.       Popolstion. 


1820-25 
1825-30 
1830-35 
1835-40 
184045 
1845-46 


51,099,607 
59,039,396 
68,126,540 
78,470,071 
90,384,039 
19,661,078 


Avera^  An-    Cuitom  BiMwhera. 
noftl  Iacr»aao.    Hotua. 

1,497,569      35,691    17,845ft 

1,730,260  100,295    50,1474 

1,953,4^  243,142  121,571 

2,250,009  336,228  168,114 

2,591,624  436,792  218,396 


Total. 


53,5361 
150,442ft 
364,753 
504,342 
655,188 


Peret.  Proportioau 
3-57  1  to  27-99 


8-69 
18-67 
22-41 
25-28 


563,752    147,051    73,525ft    220,576ft    3S'12 


5-36 
4-47 

3-96 

2-56 


1820^  110,139,003    3,227,829    135,986    67,993      203,979       6-31  1  to  15*83 
1830-40   146,596,611    4,203,434    579,370  289,685      869,055     20-67  4'84 

1840-46  110,045,117    3,1^,376    583,843  291,321ft    875,764ft    27*75  3-63 


Total  25  3-4 
years.      366,780,731  10,586,639  1,299,199  649,599ft  1,948,798ft  1840 


5-44 


ABBoming  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  whok  white  population  of  the 
United  States  to  he  26*28  per  cent  in  each  decade  from  1790,  28*80 
per  cent  in  the  £re$,  and  21*54  in  the  slave  states;  we  have 


■ 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

Free  SUtes,  -  -  - 
Slave  Stat^,  -  - 

1,901,046 
1,271,488 

2,448,667 
1,545,470 

3,154,038 

1,878,490 

4,062,600 
2,283,269 

5,232,825 

2,775,270 

6,740,209 
3,373,288 

Aggregate, 

Dificrences,  -  -  - 

3,172,534 

3,994.137 
2,290 

5,032,528 
26,978 

6,345,869 
43,515 

8,008,095 
60,722 

10,113,497 
76,188 

Original   States) 

and  Teritories,  J 

Add  Louisiana,  - 

3,172,534 

3,996,427 

■V     w     a*     to 

5,059,506 
34,311 

6,389,384 
41,704 

8,068,817 

50,691 
18,385 

10,189,68» 

61.622 
22,347 

Total, 

For'n  Immigration 

3,172,534 

3,996,427 
307,678 

5,093,817 

768,187 

6,431,088 
1,430,906 

8,137,893 
2,399,485 

10,273,654 
3,922,15^ 

Total  White    \ 
Population  U.  S. ) 

3,172,534 

4,304,105 

5,862,004 

7,861,994 

10,537,378 

14,195,806 

Assuming  267,567  «8  the  foreign  population  in  1790,  and  consider- 
their  increase  to  he  at  the  average  rate  of  26-28,  we  have 


•'"  "  1800  to  1810, 
"  "  1810  to  1820, 
"  "  1820  to  1830, 
1830  to  1840, 


i< 


It 


Differences, 


Total  For'n  Popula.  in  U.  8. 


1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

267,567 

337,996 
363,001 

426,838 

458,415 
494,392 

539,031 

578,908 
624,342 
665,647 

*       M       •        K 

267,567 
-^40,111 

700,997 
—67,190 

1,379,645 
—51,261 

2,407,928 
pi's  8,443 

307,678 

768,187 

1,430,906 

2,399,485 

1840. 


680,714 

731,073 

788,449 
840,611 
888,705 


3,929,552 
plus  7,400 

3,922,152 
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By  comparing  these  tables  we  find  that  a  probable  amount  of  four 
nullions  of  our  population  are  due  to  the  immigration  of  foreigners, 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  In  other  words,  had  immigration  been  stop- 
ped, our  population  would  be  at  this  time,  other  Siings  being  eqmu, 
about  sixteen  millions  of  souls.  A  nearer  approximation  is  considered 
to  be 


Foreign  immigration  from  1790  to  1800,  inclading 
the  immigrants  and  their  ehildren,  from  their 
arrlFal  to  the  next  census, -.   307,687 

Their  natural  increase  at  the  rate  of  96*98,  &c.  per 
cent,  in  10  years, 80,679 

Foreign  immigration  as  above,  from  1800  to 
1810, 379,637 


Foreign  popolation  in  1810, 768,187 

Their  natoral  increase  at  the  above  rate,  in  10 

years, 901,916 

Foreign    immigratioa    as    above,   from   1810  to 

IfisS, 460,803 


Foreign  popnlation  m  1890, 1,430,906 

Their  natoral  increase  at  me  above  rate,  in  10 

years, 376,110 

Foreign    immigration    as    above,   from   1890  to 

1«», 699,469 


Foreign  population  in  1830, 9,399,485 

Their  nataral  increase  at  ihe  above  rate,  in  10 

years, 630,699 

Foreign    immigration    as    above,   from   1830  to 

1840, 891,968 


Foreign  population  in  1840, 


3,999,159 


I'roportioo  p«r  o»at.  of 
tlio  Fowif  uer»  to  th« 


Um  whifcM. 


wbupupol. 


97-18 


94-36 


93-04 


99-04 


94-39 


N 


7-14 


1310 


18-90 


99-77 


97-69 


But  surely,  although  our  numbers  would  not  have  sweUed  to  their 
present  by  iour  millions,  had  it  not  been  for  foreign  immigration,  we 
oannot  consider  this  as  representing  at  all  the  number  of  true  foreign- 
ers, allowing  that  all  bom  without  our  territorial  limits  are  foreign  in 
heart  to  our  oommonwealth.  Many  of  these  foreigners,  and  these 
€ODM  of  foreigners,  have  married  the  daughters  of  America,  and  shall 
the  children  of  «n  American  mother  be  thus  considered  as  foreigners; 
this  in  our  opinion  is  an  entirely  eroneous  system  of  calculation.  The 
increase  of  the  foreign  population,  even  that  portion,  which  embraces 
the  children  of  foreigners  on  both  &ther  and  mother's  aide,  is  in  every 
«ense  American,  and  the  proper  course  to  determine  the  foreign  ele- 
ment, is,  casting  out  of  view  tne  progeny,  to  enquire  how  large  a  popu- 
lation of  foreign  birth  is  now  living  in  the  United  States.  Assuming 
the  average  age  of  this  population  to  be  25  years,  and  the  ratio  of 
mortality  to  to  the  mean  of  these  tables,  in  England,  from  which 
country  the  largest  proportion  of  the  new  comers  emigrate,  and  striking 
out  of  view  the  increaae  by  birth,  we  have  as  the  surviving  number  of 
the  foreign  immigration  in  1840-— a  result  as  below. 


BorviTiof 

Bunivhm 

itt  1840. 

in  ISM. 

83,154 

50,570 

177,853 

137.801 

317,408 

374,290 

530,018 

468,388 

831,129 

757,764 

848,660 
2,431,473 

1,938,563 
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Estimaltd  Number 
ofEnlgranU. 

1790  to  1800    -     ' .       .       -       -  367,567 

1800  to  1810 363,001 

1810  to  1820 494,392 

1820  to  1830  " 665,647 

1830  to  1840 888,705 

1840  to  1846 875.764 


If  we  are  correct  in  our  opinion,  and  we  believe  that  the  meet  en< 
thnsiastic  partisan  will  not  consider  the  children  of  foreigners,  bom 
on  this  soil,  as  any  other  in  feeling  and  sentiment  than  the  progeny 
of  native  citizens,  we  have  presented  a  result  approximating  nearly 
to  the  number  of  persons  born  in  other  lands  and  living  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1846,  and  comprising  all  who,  in  any  proper 
sense,  can  be  regarded  as  the  true  foreign  element  in  our  population* 

Considering  Uie  ravages  of  disease  among  the  large  class  of  poor 
and  improvident  immigrants,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage  hither 
and  subsequent  travel,  together  with  the  mortality  incident  to  settlers 
in  anew  country,  and  one  differing  much  in  climatic  character  from 
that  of  their  birth ;  the  deductions  made  from  the  ffross  number  of 
estimated  arrivals  are  probably  below  the  truth ;  and  the  number  of 
persons  now  residing  in  the  United  States  ma^  possibly  not  much  ex- 
ceed two  millions.  Of  this  number,  accordmg  to  Dr.  Ghickering, 
two-thirds  may  be  regarded  as  males,  and  a  very  large  portion,  even 
at  the  time  of  immigration,  is  adult.  Of  course,  the  survivors  of 
all  the  years  of  immigration  prior  to  18S0  must  be  set  down  as  adults. 
So  that  the  proportion  of  adults  to  children  may  be,  say,  three  to  one. 
One  half  of  the  whole  population  surviving  in  the  year  1846,  may  be 
seen  to  consist  of  those  who  emigrated  to  ^is  country  prior  to  the 
year  1835.  This  is  a  portion  that,  from  their  mature  age  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  institutions  of  our  country,  besides  the  possession 
o(  comparative  wealth,  must  exert  a  great  influence  in  forming  the 
social  character  of  more  recent  comers.  They  are,  so  to  spesJc,  a  vast 
teaching  class,  dispersed  over  the  whole  country,  advising  the  inexpe- 
rienced and  checking  the  rash  among  their  countrymen.  But.  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  look  at  any  arguments  that  concern  the  political 
aspects  of  the  question.  If  we  have  alluded  to  any,  it  was  merely  to 
call  attention  in  this  way  to  the  acknowledged  importance  of  the  en- 
quiry, and  then  treat  it  in  a  purely  economical  and  statbtioal  manner. 
The  value  of  this  population,  as  workers,  is  worth  a  moment's  consid- 
eration. The  estimated  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  in  1846,  was  20,557,823,  as  by  reference  to  the  article  on  the 
'* Progress  of  the  American  Union,''  m  our  last  No.,  derived  from  the 
investigations  of  Wm.  Darby,  Esq.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
gives  as  the  sum  total  of  the  productions  of  the  country,  for  the  year 
moluded  in  the  report  of  22d  July,  1846,  reckoned  in  dollars,  an 
aggregate  of  93,000,000,000.  The  amount  of  individual  average  pro- 
duction is  as  near  as  may  be,  9150  in  one  year.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  of  the  foreigners,  a  larger  proportion  than  the  average  are 
adult  males ;  and  of  these  more  than  the  usual  number  oomparativelY 
belong  to  ^t  class  most  actively  employed  in  physical  production.  H 
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^e  asmune  bat  two  millions  as  ih/&  number  of  the  foreign  population, 
^eir  aggregaite  aimual  production  is  the  vast  amount  of  9300,000,000, 
ftr  1846.  In  dwellinff  on  the  necessity  and  value  to  «  country  ct  the 
working  class,  we  would  not  d^eciate  the  impertamee  of  the  manag- 
ing and  directing  class ;  but,  we  say,  that  as  the  former  are  measur^ 
in  importance  \jj  number,  the  latter  are  estimated  in  reference  to  en- 
terprise, skill  and  science.  A  skilful  foreman  or  overseer  may  wield 
«B  easily,  and  direct  the  physical  forces  of  one  hundred,  as  easily  as 
^n  laborers :  and  though  oukivattion  and  intelligence  ure  to  be  desired 
in  the  one  wno  labors  with  his  hands,  they  are  not  so  indispensable  as 
in  the  labors  of  contrivance  and  management 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  the  obligations  due  to  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  this  Brii^^^:3^^^^x^f^A^fLwho  has 
furnished  us  a  copy,  and  ^ves  manj^j^re^tji^, .^^i^^ 
letter  to  our  address. 


Art.  Tlr-IeCULLSirfi  1£P0ET  « 


-COMFABATIVE  «0ND1TI0M  OF  SUGAA  ESTATES  IN  WEST  INDIES  AND  LOUI^ 
UNA — ^FHOOSSS  AND  FBBFSCTION  <^  SVQAR  MAUFACTC&S,  ETC.,  ETa 

Jf.  B.  B.  De  Bow,  SsQ., 

It  is  but  liCtely  thait  I  ha^e  been  put  in  possession,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  friend,  of  a  copy  of  Professor  McGuUoh's  report  to 
Oongress  on  saccharine  substances  and  the  art  of  manufacturii^  sugar. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  beilt  documents  which  has  ever  be^ 
written  on  the  subject  It  makes  known  and  describes  generally, 
mth  great  accuracy,  all  the  latest  and  best  iajpron^'ements  which  havo 
been  made  throughout  the  world  in  the  sugar  industry,  and  embodies 
«n  amount  of  useful  information,  which  our  sugar  planters  could  not 
^ythervrise  obtain  without  perusing  a  great  many  volumes.  It  is  the 
■work  not  only  of  a  man  of  science,  but  of  a  oonscientioas  one,  who 
has  represented  things  as  fiuthfiilly  as  he  could  and  without  any  kind 
^  deception. 

Mr.  McCulleh  paid  unforturately  but  a  flying  visit  to  Louisiana, 
where  he  could  not  arrive  during  the  sugar  making  season ;  he  re- 
mained only  a  few  days  in  the  State,  occupying  himself  chiefly,  as  he 
«ays,  with  inquiries  concerning  Billieuz's  inqproved  method,  and  an 

amination  of  his  apparatus  upon  the  plantation  of  Messrs.  Benjamin 


*  That  the  reader  may  discover  the  vast  quantity  of  material  which  we  have 
from  time  to  time  collected  and  published  upon  sugar  and  the  su^^  manufacture, 
we  will  (mly  re£er  him  to  our  back  volumes.  We  know  of  no  otiher  source  from 
which  a  time  as  much  could  be  obtained.  Should  not -every  one,  then,  in  any 
degree  interested  in  this  In^portant  staple,  sustain  with  kberality  the  enterprise  we 
4iave  c<n]dncted  at  so  much  expense  and  labor.  We  had  ho^ed  (or  the  uManinums 
support  of  the  sugsr  pUmiers  at  least.  See  Commercial  Review,  vol.  I,  53,  54, 
^;  vol.  II,  3S3,  213,  314,  367,  433;  vol.  in,  118,  831,  345,  580,  394,  899, 301, 
341,  376—395,  ^1;  vol.  iV,  41,  139—157,  396,  393,  436,  437—447,  514;  vd, 
V,  44-^7,  81«  86,  181,  183,  187,  etc,  etc 
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&  Packwood.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  because  we  have  been 
thereby  deprived  of  the  researdies  which  the  professor  had  the  inten- 
tion of  making  on  the  mucilage  contained  in  the  Louisiana  cane  juioe^ 
but  also  bcKsanse,  having  seen  very  few  of  our  sugar  plantations,  and 
none  of  them  in  operation,  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  to 
the  old  sugar  planters  of  tiie  country  that  justice  which  they  certaudy 
would  have  obtained  from  him,  if  he  had  known  more  about  them. 

It  is  in  order  to  destroy  the  unfavorable  impression  which  some 
purts  of  the  report  may  create  against  the  progress  hitherto  made 
in  our  sugar  industry,  and '  ako  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  a  Urn 
errors,  which  have  crept  in  that  otherwise  unexceptionable  work,  that 
I  would  wish  to  see  it  reviewed  In  your  useful  periodical.  I  do  not 
attempt  it  myself,  because  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  for  the 
public ;  but  1  hope  that  the  notes  and  suggestions  which  you  will  find 
in  this  communication,  will  induce  you  to  undertake  that  task.* 

Speaking  of  his  journey  from  Havana  to  Guines  and  back,  Mr.  Mo- 
Culloh  says:  ^'The  well  managed  sugar  estates  f furnished  with  highly 
« finished  and  costly  machinery)  which  I  visitea,  and  which  had  each 
^required,  on  an  average,  an  investment  of  not  less  than  two  or  three 
^hundred  thousand  dollars  in  fixed  capital,  had  entirely  dispeUed  from 
''my  mind  all  preconoeived  notions  derogatory  to  the  enterprise  and 
^intelligence  of  the  Spanhdi  CVeole ;  though  under  an  oppressive  gov- 
''emment,  and,  compared  with  that  of  a  Louisiana  planter,  enjoying 
^all  the  blessing  of  political  freedom,  exempt  from  neavy  taxes,  and 
''protected  against  foreign  competitions  by  a  high  tiuriff."  And 
aner  mentioning  several  improvements  on  a  plantation  in  (Tuba,  he 
adds:  ^'Such  estates  constitute  exceptions,  however;  while  for  a  very 
'  ''large  number,  the  arrangements  and  methods  described  by  the  author 
''of  the  Histoire  Nature&  du  Caccu>  etdu  Sucre,  pubHshed  in  1720, 
"the  oldest  treatise  1  have  seen  on  the  8ubj,ect,  would  answer  almost 
"as  well  for  this  day  as  that  in  which  he  wrote.  And  this  remark,  I 
"am  sorryto  say,  is  applieable  equally  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
"to  the  West  India  Inlands j  the  use  of  the  steam  engine  to  grind 
"the  cane  and  the  substitution  of  the  mil)  with  horizontal  in  place  of 
"that  with  vertical  rollers,  being  almost  the  only  improvement  exten- 
•^sively  introduced."  (pp.  ^,  38,T 

It  so  happens  that,  in  the  jbeginning  of  1845,  my  Uieighbor,  Mr. 
Lapice  and  myself  took  a  journey  through  Cuba,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  aseertaininff  whether  there  was  in  the  island  any  improvement 
m  the  sugar  manufacture  of  which  we  might  avail  ourselves.  In  our 
visit  to  Ouines,  we  discovered  nothing,  either  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  sugar  estates,  or  im  the  buildings  and  improvements,  which 
deserved  peculmr  praise.  The  mistake  of  Mr.  McCulIoh  as  to  the 
value  of  the  improvementa  in  that  neighborhood,  has  probably  origin- 
ated from  kia  not  being  in  the  habit  of  seeing  sugar  estates  and  of  es* 
timating  the  cost  of  the  improvements  thereon.  The  Inganio  La 
Amistad,  which  does  not  belong  to  Mersrs.  Hiago,  as  it  is  stated 
(page  63)  bui  to  their  sister,  the  Widow  Ayestaran  and  her  son,  wa» 
the  only  estate  in  that  part  of  the  island  which  had  improvements  of 

*  There  i«  no  man  in  Louisiana  better  Qualified  to  review  the  report  of  Mr. 
McCoUoh  than  M.  Valcoor  Aime.   In  such  oands  we  freely  leave  it. 
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any  great  yalne ;  one  of  Derosne's  apparatus  harmg  been  pat  up  there 
the  year  preTiovB.  Mr.  Ayestaran  may,  to  prevent  com|)etition,  have 
been  dispjosed  to  exaggerate  its  price,  for  I  ^ow  that  it  was  currently 
reported  in  Guines  wat  fifty  thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  for  it ; 
but,  as  I  made  it  my  business  to  ascertain  for  what  sum  a  similar  ap- 
paratus might  be  obtained,  I  also  know  that  the  price  in  Europe  was 
918,000 ;  and  I  do  not  presume  that  the  expenses  of  all  kinds,  to 
bring  it  on  the  plantation  could  exceed  $5,000,  as  no  duty  was  to  be 
paid  on  machinery  imported  into  the  island ;  so  that  the  apparatus  in 
Guines  did  not  probably  cost  more  than  925,000.  The  buildings  on 
the  Amistad  were  extremely  common,  and  so  are,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, most  of  the  sugar  houses  throughout  l^e  island.  If  the 
sugar  estates  which  the  professor  has  seen  near  Ouines  had  'each 
reqtiired,  on  an  average,  as  he  was  made  to  believe,  an  investment  of 
not  less  than  tux)  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars^  infixed  capitaij 
our  Northern  fellow  citizens  might  wqU  have  asked  whv  we  complain 
for  not  getting  four  cents  for  our  sugars,  when  the  people  of  Cuba  can 
afford  to  give  theirs  for  two  cents,  after  undergoing  such  enormous 
expenses.  The  fact  is  that  the  improvements  and  buildings  on  our 
plantations  are  more  valuable,  better  constructed  and  generally  much 
more  lasting  than  theirs.  The  slaves  by  which  their  canes  are  culti- 
vated are,  in  spite  of  the  suppression  of  uie  slave  trade,  imported  from 
Africa,  at  a  cost  which,  on  >n  average,  does  not  exceed  for  each,  the 
price  in  Louisiana  of  a  good  pair  of  mule&  The  climate  permits 
these  slaves  to  be  worked  with  aii  few  clothes  as  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  in  their  native  country.  A  patch  of  bananas,  which  when 
once  planted  gives  every  year  a  new  crop  from  the  sprouts,  is  all  the 
feeding  they  reauire ;  whilst  our  slaves  are  generally,  at  least,  as  well 
fed  and  clothea  as  laborers  are  in  Europe.  Canes,  in  Cuba,  ripen 
during  fourteen  or  eighteon  months  and  require  no  plowing,  no  ditch- 
ing and  hardly  anv  weeding ;  their  rattoons  last  fifteen  and  twenty 
years.  Here,  after  having  tilled  our  soil  in  a  manner  that  no  &rmer 
in  the  United  States  would  be  ashamed  of,  we  must  get  sugar  out  of 
our  canes,  on  an  average,  eight  months  after  they  have  come  out  of  the 
ground,  and  we  must  replant  every  second  year.  They  grind  six 
months  in  the  year ;  we  can  hardly  calculate  on  half  that  time  to  ^et 
through  our  crops,  and  must,  therefore,  manufacture  our  sugar  twice 
as  fest  as  they  do  theirs.  With  all  these  disadvantages  on  our  side, 
and  many  more  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention,'  our  planters 
make  fuUy  as  many  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  working  hand  as  can  be 
made  in  Cuba.  This  shows  conclusively  to  my  mind,  that  we  are  not 
in  the  arrear.  as  Mr.  McCulloh  seems  to  think.  There  is  no  branch  of 
industry  in  tne  United  States  for  which  more  money  is  expended  every 
year,  in  experiments,  than  for  the  sugar  manufacture  of  Louisiana.  If 
methods  are  adopted  which  may  in  many  respects  be  considered  &ulty, 
it  is  not  because  our  planters  know  no  better,  but  because  they  are  com- 
peUed  by  our  climate  to  adopt  the  most  expeditious  means  of  operation. 
The  great  question  with  us  is  not  how  to  make  the  finest  sugar  and 
how  to  make  the  most  of  it,  but  how  to  make  it  fast  enough;  we 
know  that  frost  may  soon  prevent  us  from  making  any  at  all.  This  is 
the  reason  which  has  prevented  the  planters  of  Louisiana  from  adopt- 
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Ing  ffenerallj  the  improved  {^ocesses  for  malung  sugar;  meet  of  tba 
ameuorated  machinery  operates  too  slowly  to  save  oar  crops,  and  the 
perfected  apparatus  which  are  not  liable  to  that  fault,  are  within  the 
reach  of  very  feW  fortunes.  Although  on  account  of  our  working 
more  and  better  than  the  Cuba  planters,  we  make  as  much  sugar  as 
they  do.  Mr.  McCuUoh  might  have  perceived,  if  he  had  staid  longer 
among  us,  that  the  first  cost  of  the  sugar  must  be  about  twice  as  much 
in  Louisiana  as  it  is  in  Cuba.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  he  says,  that  we 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  better  government ;  but  among  the  advant- 
ages which  he  enumerates  as  flowing  from  that  government,  he  might 
very  well  have  left  out  in  a  report  printed  in  1847,  the  protection 
against  foreign  competition  by  a  high  tariff !  That  protection  is  now 
hardly  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  nound,  and  with  that. help  we  have 
to  contend  not  only  against  the  West  India  Islands,  but  also  against 
the  Northern  refineries.  It  is  to  compete  with  these  last,  as  well  as 
with  the  Cuba  planters  that  the  improvements  made  of  late  years  in 
the  ^gar  industry  may  be  rendered  available.  We  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  make  profitably  from  the  cane  juice  double  refined  sugar 
«qual  in  whiteness  and  beauty  to  that  made  at  the  North ;  but  what  is 
the  use  of  the  superior  whiteness  when  it  creates  no  increrse  in  the 
demand?  I  am  now  making  stamp  loaf  sugar  of  three  pounds,  which 
is  worth  from  seven  to  nine  and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  the  average 
being  about  eight  cents ;  and  I  can  sell  one  hundred  barrels  of  the 
quality  quoted  at  sight  against  ten  of  that  at  nine  and  a  half  oents^ 
With  one  of  Derosne^s  or  Rillieux's  apparatus  the  Louisiana  plaster, 
instead  of  getting  horn  three  to  four  cents  for  his  brown  sugar,  may 
get  for  it  five  or  six :  for,  when  I  say  that  I  obtain,  on  an  average, 
eight  cents  for  my  white  sugar,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  I  can 
make  by  means  of  the  apparatus  as  many  pounds  of  white  sugar  as  by 
the  ustud  process  could  be  extracted  in  brown  sugar  from  the  same 
cane  juice ;  the  yield  of  white  sugar  is  of  course  smaller,  but  the  in- 
crease  in  price  is  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  diminution  in  the 
quantity.  In  other  words,  the  same  cane  juice  which,  by  the  usual 
process,  would  yield  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
which,  at  four  cents,  would  produce  four  thousand  dollars,  will,  by 
means  of  the  apparatus,  give  white  sugar  of  different  ^[ad^  for  whicM 
from  five  to  six  thousand  dollars  may  be  obtained.  This  is  certainly 
a  handsome  compensation  for  the  additional  trouble  and  the  additional 
investment.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  a 
well  managed  apparatus :  for  we  had  instances  during  the  last  season 
of  planters  doing  worse  with  the  new  improvements,  than  with  what 
Mr.  McCulloh  cidls  the  old  and  faulty  metnod. 

.At  page  22  we  find  the  following  remarks:  ''It  was  my  intention 
'''to  have  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  mucilage  stated  to  be 
^in  Louisiana  cane  juice,  often  in  quantity  so  large  as  to  give  great 
"trouble  to  the  sugar-boilers ;  and  I  regretted  tiie  circumstances  which 
"impeded  my  journey  thither  more  on  that  account  than  any  other ; 
"but  I  now  attach  less  importance  to  the  subject,  for  it  has  been  shown 
"by  Messrs.  Benjamin  &  JPackwood  that  the  use  of  boneUack  and  of 
"evaporation  in  vacuo  gives  perfect  results.  Some  planters  had,  I  am 
"told,  entertained  the  opinion  before  that  boneblaok  could  not  be  used 
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^for  purify ing  the  cane  jaice  of  Louisiana;  an  opinion  doubtless, 
^  based  upon  unskilfull  expeciments. " 

Boneblack  lias  been  used  successfully  on  my  plantation,  for  decolor- 
inng  and  purifying  cane  juice,  ever  since  1840.  It  is  not  every  year 
that  the  mucilage  in  our  cane  juice  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
planters.      In    favorable  years,  when  the   canes   are  ripe  and  the 

ia'ce  weighs  9  ^  Baume,  and  sometimes  more,  the  mucilage  gives  very 
ittle  trouble  and  prime  sugar  can  easily  be  made.  But  in  unfavorable 
seasons  and  in  canes  raised  in  new  lands,  the  juice  gives  sometimes 
from  6  1-2  t)  7°  and  mucilage  is  found  in  large  quantities;  part  of  it 
gets  burnt  before  the  sugar  can  be  brought  to  the  striking  point,  and 
none  but  a  red  and  inferior  sugar  can  be  obtained  by  the  common  pro- 
cess. It  is  in  those  years  and  in  these  circumstances  that  boneblack 
filters  are  extremely  valuable. 

Discussing  the  importance  of  grinding  at  low  speed,  the  report 
gives  the  resulte  of  experiments  made  by  the  Marquis  de  Ste.  Croix, 
a  planter  of  the  Island  of  Martinique,  who  states  that  "with  the  same 
*^mill,  and  its  rollers  set  in  the  same  way,  the  juice  obtained  consti- 
^'tuted  45  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  canes  ground  when  the  rollers 
'*made  six  revolutions  a  minute,  and  70  per  cent,  when  the  velocity 
"was  two  and  a  half  revolutions  per  minute ;  a  difference  of  25  per 
"cent."     (p.  45.) 

There  is,  no  doubt,  somethbg  to  be  gained  by  regulating  the  speed 
so  as  to  cause  the  cane  juice  to  flow  off  before  the  bagasse  nas  passed 
through  the  milL  But  there  is  evidently  some  exaggeration  m  the 
statement  of  the  Marquis.  Every  practical  man  can  feel  that  if  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  b^  tne  rollers  could  produce  a  difference 
of  25  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  the  cane,  the  planters  would  soon  per* 
oeive  tne  necessity  of  so  setting  their  mill  as  to  make  with  the  same 
crop,  five  instead  of  four  hundred  hogsheads.  Four  revolutions  in  a 
minute  with  rollers  of  28  inches  diameter,  U  quite  slow  enough ;  the 
gain  by  slower  motion  must  be  a  trifling  one.  As  far  as  my  experi- 
enee  goes,  I  have  seen  ten  cart  loads  of  good  cane  vield  a  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  I  never  perceived  that  the  result  was  materially 
chauffed  when  the  mill  made  one  or  two  revolutions  in  a  minute. 

After  acknowledging  the  purity  of  the  sugars  refined  by  the  larce 
establishments  in  the  tjnited  States,  the  professor  observes :  "In  ^e 
^refinery  of  O.  S.  Levering  &  Co.,  a  process  is  employed  for  the  clari- 
"fication^uliar,  I  believe,  to  that  establishment,  which  has  been 
"oommamcated  to  me  oonfidentiallv,  and  which  I  consider  perfectly 
"unexceptionable ;  neither  alum,  bullock's  blood,  nor  any  other  objec- 
"tionable  substance  being  there  used  for  clarification  in  making  sugar 
"absolutely  pure  and  of  extreme  whiteness  and  beauty."    (p.  51.) 

Messrs.  (x.  S.  Levering  &,  Co.,  are  not  the  only  ones  in  possession 
of  that '  process.  Ever  since  1834,  I  have  been  clarifying  without 
alum  and  without  blood,  or  any  noxious  ingredients:  the  sugars  of 
these  gentlemen  may  generally  surpass  mine  in  color,  but  I  can  at 
least  ohum  an  equal  puritv. 

After  having  mentioned  the  importance  of  preventing  fermentation 
in  saocharine  juices,  its  effects  on  our  canes  are  thus  noticed:  "In 
Louisiana,  when  the  oane  has  been  exposed  to  severe  frosty  followed 
bj  warm  weatiier,  the  juioe,  it  is  said,  becomes  aoid,  and  so  altered 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  make  sugar  from  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  In 
defecation  it  oecomes  mucilaginous  and  ropy,  and  yields  not  a  particle 
of  crystalline  sugar.  Do  not  the  changes  of  temperature  cause  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  cane  to  be  ruptured,  and  thus  bring  together  the 
nitrogineous  matter  and  the  saccharine  juice  under  circumstances 
which  excite  yiscious  or  lactic  fermentation?  I  may  here  add,  that 
during  the  last  year,  excellent  sugar  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Messrs.  Packwood,  Benjamin,  and  C.  Degruy,  by  the  use  of  the  Ril- 
lieux's  Apparatus,  from  acid,  frosted  cane  juice,  which,  by  the  ordinary 
method  would,  it  is  stated,  have  yielded  molasses  only. "    (p.  65.) 

It  is  true  that  fair  sugar  can  be  extracted  from  frosted  canes,  by 
means  of  bone  black  filters  and  the  vacuum  pan,  when  only  a  very 
inferior  article  could  be  obtained  by  the  common  metiiod.  The  canes, 
when  frost-bitten,  can  thus  be  rendered  profitablo  for  a  few  days 
longer.  This  is  not,  howeyer,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  Rillieuz's 
process;  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  Howard's, 
Aoth%  Derosne's,  or  any  other  system  for  evaporating  in  vacuo.  I 
have  seen  at  Mr.  Lapice's,  sugar  of  a  good  color  and  grain,  made  by 
Derosne's  Apparatus,  which  was  so  very  sour  as  to  excite  a  disagree- 
able sensation  on  the  tongue;  when  the  sugar  was  drained  the  acidity 
disappeared,  because  it  was  confined  to  the  uncrystaliced  part  But 
after  the  deterioration  of  the  canes  has  so  far  progressed  that  the 
juice,  when  boiled  in  open  pans,  produces  in  the  battery  or  teache 
nothing  hat  a  yiscious  syrup  of  fine  yellow  color,  from  wnich,  by  the 
common  process,  not  a  particle  of  grain  can  be  obtained,  I  contend 
that  no  apparatus  can  crystalize  it  In  the  winter  of  1845-6,  the 
pneumatic  pans  or  tigers  constructed  by  Rillieux  on  Messrs.  Benjamin 
and  Packwood's  plantation  having  completely  failed,  those  gentlemen, 
to  save  their  canes,  had  to  work  the  wnole  of  their  crop  into  syrup, 
which,  afterwards,  was  manufactured  at  Mr.  Oxnard's  refinery.  I 
have  there  seen  in  that  refinery,  syrup  manufiustured  from  frosted 
canes  by  Rillieux's  Apparatus,  from  wnich  nothing  could  be  made ; 
other  syrup  coming  from  canes  less  deteriorated,  produced  sugar  re- 
sembling common  wax,  while  all  the  syrup  obtained  by  the  same 
means,  previous  to  the  canes  being  frosted, -or  before  the  jmce  was 
quite  altered  after  the  frost,  has  produced  in  the  same  year  and  at  the 
same  refinery,  sugar  of  the  very  first  quality.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  Mr.  McGulloh  had  no  opportunity  for  examining  the  phe- 
nomena which  present  themselves  successively  during  the  process  of 
the  fermentation  of  our  cane  juice.  I  have  seen  nowhere  clearly 
explained  why  frosted  cane  juice,  from  which  good  sugar  can  be  produ- 
ced for  several  days,  even  when  sourness  is  quite  perceptible  to  the 
taste,  ceases  to  granulate,  sometimes  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  hours. 
In  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  the  Professor  seems  to  intimate  that 
acids  of  different  Kinds  may  be  generated  in  the  course  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  lie  is  probably  right.  I  am  nO  chemist,  but  I  have  learnt 
from  one  who  has  turned  much  of  his  attention  to  the  manu&cture  of 
Louisiana  Sugar,  that  whilst  there  are  acids,  such  as  the  hydrochlorio, 
the  lactic,  the  citric,  &o.,  which  prevent  granulation,  the  acetic  acid  is 
so  far  acting  against  it  that  some  confectioners  use  vinegar  to  aid 
the  crystalization  of  rock  candy. 

The  thermometer  is  recommended  in  the  strongest'  terms,  as  the 
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best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  means  of  obtaining  definite  and  precise 
knowledge  in  reference  to  the  evaporation  of  concentrated  syrups: 
^  The  thermometer  is  used  for  the  determination  of  this  striking 
point  only  by  those  who  boil  in  vacuo,  and  by  a  few  who  employ  open 
pans;  and  most  of  the  sugar  manufacturers  depend  entirely  upon  cer- 
tain signs  or  appearances  which  become  £uniliar  to  the  workmen  by 
practice."     (p.  100.) 

In  the  next  page  he  declares  that  he  is  quite  sceptical  in  reference 
to  the  force,  and  even  the  honesty  of  the  objections,  urged  against  the 
use  of  the  instrument,  which  furnishes  a  ready  and  perfect  means  of 
knowing  whether  the  concentration  approaches  the  striking  point 
He  ascribes  these  objections  to  the  prejudices  of  ignorant  workmen 
employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  sugar,  which,  as  he  says,  ^  has  been 
confided  chiefly  to  negroes,  and  scarcely  less  stupid  and  ignorant 
white  men."     (p.  101.) 

The  thermometer  is  advantageously  and  generally  used,  to  judge  of 
the  state  of  concentration  of  the  syrups,  in  open  evaporating  pans, 
heated  by  steam,  but  the  use  of  that  instrument  to  ascertain  the  strik- 
ing point  in  the  manufacture  of  vacuum  pan  sugar  is  a  practice  not  to 
be  thought  of  Svrups  coming  from  the  blow  tubs  ana  leaf  filter  at 
32  deg.  Beaume,  is  often  at  150  deg.  Fahrenheit,  when  put  in  the  pan. 
It  rises  in  fifteen  minutes  to  160  deg.,  and  may  be  kept  at  that  point 
for  several  hours,  until  it  reaches  the  proper  degree  of  evaporation ; 
uideed,  if  the  boiler  has  at  his  disposal  a  large  supply  of  water,  he  may, 
by  the  injection  of  cold  water,  lower  the  temperature  while  the 
concentration  is  progressing,  and  this  is  commonly  done  when  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  obtain  a  large  and  solid  grain.  The  ther- 
mometer is  employed  in  the  vacuum  pan  to  keep  the  boiler  advised  of 
the  heat  he  has  in  it,  and  enable  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  air  glass 
or  barometer,  to  regulate  his  pan  as  to  steam  and  water,  for  striking 
the  test  by  the  touch  with  the  proof  stick  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
depended  upon. 

The  sugar  made  by  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Paokwood  is  noticed  in 
the  following  words :  ^' A  specimen  of  this  sugar  presented  to  me  by 
Messrs.  Merrick  and  Towne,  has  been  analyzed  by  me.  and  found  to  1>e 
chemically  pttre.  Its  crystalline  grain  and  snowy  wniteness  are  also 
equal  to  those  of  the  best  double-refined  sugar  of  our  northern  refiners. 
To  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Paokwood  must,  therefore,  be  awarded  the 
merit  of  having  firsif  made  directly  from  a  vegetable  juice,  sugar  of 
absolute  chemical  purity,  combined  with  perfection  of  crystal  and 
color.  This  is  indeed  a  proud  triumph  in  the  progress  of  the  sugar 
industry.  In  the  whole  range  of  chemical  arts,  I  am  not  aware  of 
another  instance  in  which  a  perfect  result  is  in  like  manner  obtained 
immediately."    (p.  121.) 

I  am  so  feur  from  being  disposed  to  detract  any  thing  from  the  merit 
of  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Packwood,  that  I  would  not  have  the  least 
objection  to  their  being  represented  as  having  originated  a  most  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  manu&cture  of  sugar,  if  the  old  planters 
of  the  State  were  not  thereby  cast  rather  too  much  in  the  shade.  The 
stay  of  Mr.  McCulloh  in  the  State  was,  as  I  observed  before,  so  very 
short  that  he  had  no  time  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  former 
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gitoAtion  of  our  sugar  industry,  and  the  various  successful  steps  that 
nave  been  taken  to  improve  it.  It  is  no  doabt  on  that  account  that  he 
lias  in  the  different  parts  of  his  Report  alluded' somewhat  un&vorably 
to  our  improvements. 

It  is  not  of  late  years  only,  that  white  sugars,  derived  from  the 
eane  juice,  have  been  made  with  more  or  less  success  in  Louisiana. 
As  far  as  I  can  remember,  and  I  am  no  longer  a  young  man,  I  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  white  clayed  sugar  made  on  manv  of  our  plantations, 
for  home  consumption  at  least,  by  the  same  operation  which,  in  Cuba, 
is  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale.  Another  grade  of  sugar  was  made  about 
^ghteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  who,  a»  the  report  correctly 
states,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  vacuum  pan  in  this  country  for 
the  evaporation  of  cane  juice.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  obtained  by 
liquoring  in  moulds,  without  tl^e  use  of  bag  filters,  good  white  sugar. 
Neither  filters  nor  defecators  were  employed  in  connection  with  Kil- 
lieuz's  apparatus,  when  Mr.  Packwood,  in  the  winter  of  1843-4,  made 
with  it  about  thirty  hogsheads  of  sugar.  In  the  succeeding  season 
defecators  and  bone  black  filters  having  been  added  to  the  same  ap- 
paratus, prime  brown  sugar  was  obtained,  without  any  refining  pro- 
cess, on  the  same  estate.  The  specimen  of  sugar  so  highlv  eulo^zed 
by  the  report,  was  produced  in  the  winter  of  1846-7,  on  Messrs.  J3en- 
jamin  and  Packwoods'  plantation,  by  using  Killieux^s  perfeeted  appa- 
ratus, and  lu^oring  the  sugar  in  tigers. 

Although  it  may  look  l£e  ^otism  for  me  to  say  so,  yet  I  cannot 
avoid  remarking  tnat  since  1834  I  have  been  making  clarified,  gtamp, 
and  loaf  sugar,  directly  from  a  vegetabk  juice^  and  thai  since  1840. 
when  I  first  used  bone  black  filters,  my  sugar  has  been  at  least  equal 
for  purity,  as  well  as  perfection  of  crystal  and  color,  to  thai  manufiic- 
tured  in^l  846-7,  by  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Packwood. 

As  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  be  informed  of  the  different  trials 
of  one  who  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  here  as  the  pioneer  in 
refining  sugar  from  the  cane  juice,  permit  me  to  state  that,  after  hav- 
ing attempted,  without  success,  some  expensive  experiments  for  making 
white  sugar  in  1830, 1  tried,  in  eonnection  with  a  common  set  of  ket- 
tles, in  1832  the  bascule  pan,  and  in  1833  the  serpentine  tub,  and 
ascertained  that,  with  good  canes,  no  definite  advantage  can  be  derived 
from  either.  In  1834  I  bought  moulds,  procured  the  bag  filters  of 
Taylor  to  filter  my  cane  juice  when  boiled  in  the  common  kettles  to 
30  deg.  Baume,  ordered  from  London  one  of  Howard's  vacuum  pans, 
from  the  old  makers,  William  Oaks  &  Son,  and  began  to  refine.  It 
would  be  too  tedious  to  detail  the  trouble  I  experienced  and  the  acci- 
dents and  mistakes  from  which  I  had  to  suffer  during  that  winter ;  I 
was  so  much  annoyed  that  I  would  certainly  have  given  up  my  experi* 
ments,  at  least  for  that  year,  if  my  sugar  house  had  not  been  so  altered 
as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  proceed  by  the  common  method.  I 
had  to  refine  or  lose  my  canes.  The  final  result  was  upon  the  whole 
satisfactory,  and  I  not  only  got  through  my  crop  of  340,000  pounds, 
but  bought  some  inferior  sugars  from  the  neighborhood,  which  I  also 
refined.  I  obtained  12  cents  a  pound  for  my  loaf  sugar,  which  was 
of  course  inferior  to  what  I  make  now,  since  I  used  no  bone  black. 
From  1834  to  1339  inclusive,  every  one  of  my  crops  were  worked  in 
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the  same  way,  with  the  only  difference  that  the  experience  acquired 
Vith  eyery  additional  year  enabling  me  to  understand  better  now  a 
iefinery  ought  to  be  conducted,  I  increased  mine  and  managed  it  more 
eoQTeniently.  Having  heard  in  1840  of  the  filter  Peyron,  represented 
as  working  continuously,  and  without  renewing  the  bone  black,  I  sent 
my  boiler  to  Europe,  at  an  expense  <^  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars, 
to  examine  and  procure  it,  if  found  to  answer.  He  came  back  in  time 
for  the  crop,  not  with  Peyron's  filter,  however,  but  with  another  on 
Dumont's  plan,  which  is  employed  in  England.  The  syrup  of  that 
year  being  first  filtered  in  the  bags  and  passed  afterwards  over  bone 
black,  produced  sugar  which  was  fully  worth  two  cents  more  than  that 
I  had  previously  made.  I  effected  no  other  important  change  in  my 
refinery  until  1845,  when  I  procured  Derosne's  apparatus,  with  some 
modifications,  in  the  pans  and  distributions.  On  -  account  of  the  air 
pomp  having  been  made  too  weak,  I  could  manufacture  but  a  small 
part  of  the  crop  of  that  year,  but  in  the  succeeding  season  I  used  no- 
thing else,  and  have  since  that  time  ceased  to  boil  my  syrup  in  open 
kettW  I  find  that  I  make  by  that  means  still  better  sugar ;  although, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  now  produced,  not  only  in  this  State,  but 
in  the  north  and  west,  I  get  much  less  money  for  it 

In  the  year  1846,  Mr.  Lapice  put  up  one  of  Derosne's  apparatus^ 
which  was,  like  mine,  made  at  the  Novelty  Works,  New  York. 

The  main  difference  which  can  be  found  between  the  means  en^- 
ployed  by  me  since  1840  for  refining,  and  those  Messrs.  Benjamin  and 
Packwood  used  in  1846,  consist  in  this:  that  those  gentlemen  liquor 
their  sugars  in  tigers,  while  I  do  so  in  moulds;  but  tms  difference  can, 
of  course,  create  none  either  in  the  quality  or  beauty  of  the  sugars. 
The  only  question  to  bo  raised  between  the  two  ]»*oce8ses,  is  one  of 
economy  and  of  time;  in  this,  practical  men  may  differ.  In.  1845, 
after  examining,  in  company  with  Mr.  Lapice,  tigers  on  the  plan  of 
those  since  constructed  by  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Packwood,  which  we 
foand  in  the  refinery  of  Mr.  Adams,  near  Matanzas,  in  Cuba,  I  deter- 
mined to  keep  to  my  moulds,  and  Mr.  Lapice  came  to  a  different  con- 
elusion.  He  had  tigers  made,  which  worked  well  in  1846,  and  he  has 
used  them  successfully  ever  since.  *  They  can  undoubtedly  be  cohsid- 
ered  as  a  valuable  improvement,  which  may  be  rendered  as  profitable 
here  as  it  has  been  for  a  great  many  years  in  the  West  India  Islands. 
Sugars  may,  by  that  means,  be  sooner  prepcured  for  market,  and  on 
that  account  those  who  have  to  put  up  new  establishments  for  refining 
ooght  probably  to  adopt  tigers  in  preference  to  moulds;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them  is  sufficiently  great 
to  induce  those  who  are  already  provided  with  moulds,  to  give  them  up. 


Art.  TU.— THE  ZOLL  TEREIN. 

« 

The  Prussian  Commercial  League,  as  it  has  been  named  by  Mr. 
^cCulloch  and  other  writers  upon  political  science,  is  the  result  of  the 
highest  sagacity,  iatelligence  and  wisdooa.  Designed  for  the  diffusion 
of  an  enlarged  commercial  system  among  the  many  principalities  and 
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States  into  which  Germany  ia  subdivided,  it  has  been  fonnd  most  fully 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  its  creation  by  the  enlargement  of  the  field 
of  enterprise  and  the  scope  of  action.  Under  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  previously  to  the  period  when  this  confederation  was 
formed,  commerce  was  fettered  in  her  free  thought  and  jarring  interests 
paralyzed  the  arms  of  industry.  History  assures  us  that  leagues  were 
early  established  in  Germany,  with  the  view  of  preventing  disorder  and 
of  securing  the  smaller  States  from  the  encroachments  of  the  larger. 
The  Old  Hanseatio  League,  with  a  power  and  influence  long  acknowl- 
edged throughout  Europe,  is  rich  in  the  lessons  of  experience  which  it 
has  furnished ;  and  in  the  purposes  and  objects  of  its  establishment  dif- 
fers in  no  material  point  from  the  plan  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  ZoU  Yerem,  as  appears  by  their  Customs  Trea- 
ty. If  the  opinion  can  be  sustained,  that  the  object  of  Prussia  in  form- 
ing the  union  was  a  political  one,  designed  for  the  better  advancement 
of  ner  single  interest,  weight  and  influence  in  the  scale  of  nations,  the 
resemblance  must  be  more  clearly  manifest.  The  parallel  is  not  lost 
in  the  rapid  attainment  of  power  achieved  bv  the  Hanseatic  League 
during  the  period  of  its  existence,  though  we  should  deeply  reffret  dtat 
the  high  degree  of  improvement  it  had  so  generally  promoted,  and  to 
which  in  no  small  degree  was  its  decline  to  be  attributed,  should  pro- 
duce like  results  to  the  existing  confederation. 

With  no  unity  of  political  action  in  the  seperate  bodies  composing 
the  Germanic  States,  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  union 
could  not  be  long  in  forcing  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
arguments  which  conduced  to  the  establishment  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, based  upon  political  interests,  and  headed  by  the  Austrian 
Empire,  the  object  of  which  was  avowedly  "the  maintenence  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  respective  Germanic  States,"  had 
existed  for  several  years  previously.  Experience  had  demonstrated 
the  incapacity  of  the  old  Germanic  constitution,  tottering  with  age  and 
bearing  within  it  the  internal  elements  of  deca^,  to  answer  the  wants 
of  a  people  who  were  beginning  to  assert  their  proud  claims  to  the 
world's  hieh  regard  and  consideration.  This  was  overthrown  in  1791 
and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  established  by  Napoleon  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  travel  beyond 
the  limits  we  have  assigned  to  ourselves  to  speak  of  the  "historic  eo- 
centricitios"  of  Germany,  so  often  imputed  to  her  by  the  neighboring 
nations  of  the  continent  Though  not  properly  within  the  sphere  of 
our  subject,  we  have  suffered  ourselves  thus  far  to  digress,  from  the  too 
common  custom  in  this  country  to  confound  these  two  leagues,  and  in 
the  principles  which  govern  the  one,  to  infer  resgilts  which  should  more 
pr^>erly  attach  to  the  other. 

In  1818  and  1819  the  first  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Prussia  with 
the  Principalities  of  Schwarsburg,  Sundershausen  and  Schwarsbuzg 
Rudolstadt,  and  from  this  epoch  we  are  to  date  the  history  of  the 
League  now  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  ZoU  Verien,  and  com- 
prising within  its  broad  limits,  three-fourths,  if  not  more,  of  the  Qw 
manic  States.  It  was  not  until  1828  that  Ducal  Hesse  joined  the 
alliance,  and  three  years  after  Electoral  Hesse  lent  the  force  of  her 
name  and  numbers  to  swell  the  infiuenoe  of  the  Confederation.     Its 
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progHiis,  however,  has  always  been  onward  in  the  march  of  commer- 
cial greatness,  often  leading  in  measures  of  reform  calculated  to 
ewaken  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  dispel  the  delusions  which  have 
<eo  long  restricted  the  free  commerce  of  nations. 

Bestrictions  upon  trade  are  never  so  destructive  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  a  nation  in  wealth  or  in  greatness  as  when  they  are  felt 
in  its  internal  economy.  While  each  State  possesses  a  tariff,  a  cus- 
tom house  and  all  the  paraphamalia  of  independent  government,  it 
oould  scarcely  be  hoped,  the  most  vaxatious  embarrassments  would  not 
impede  the  bold  operations  of  trade.  The  peculiar  and  favorite  inte- 
rests of  one  section  rendered  indispensable  in  the  judgment*  of  its 
rmlers  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  one  article  which,  in  another,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  admit  at  a  higher  or  lower  duty.  And  so  of 
prohibitions  upon  articles  the  production  or  manufacture  of  the  differ- 
ent States. 

In  an  article  by  the  writer,  on  '^  American  Tobacco,"  in  the  October 
No.  of  the  Commercial  Review  for  1846)  this  subject  was  briefly  ad- 
verted to.     We  extract  the  followiog : 

"  Though  the  leading  power  la  the  onion,  Prussia  is  unable  to  undertake  any 
thing  without  the  sanction  of  the  other  States.  To  cairy  a  resolution,  it  is  neces- 
sary  \ihat  dSL  agree.  fVankfort-on-the-Main,  the  least  important  State  of  them 
all,  though  she  may  not  originate  and  execute  a  measure,  has  at  least  the  power, 
by  withholding  her  consent,  to  render  inoperative  the  will  of  all  the  others  com- 
bined." 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  list  of  the  German  States 
wiiich  compose  the  Zoll  Yerien  with  the  population  of  each  annexed.* 
It  may  be  well  to  mention  incidentally  that  half  a  million  is  computed 
to  be  the  average  yearly  increase  in  the  population. 

The  ZoU  Verein  is  composed  qfthefoUowing  sovereign  Getffian  States: 
A. — States  which  acceded  with  their  wboleterritory— 

PopiilatioD  at  ths 
•od  of  1843. 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  Prussia, 15,471,7^5 

«.    do.       do.           Bavaria, 4,439,067 

3.  do.       do.           Saxony,        -       * 1,757,800 

4.  do.       da           Wurtemberg,  -       -       -        •^     -       -       *  1,680,198 

5.  The  Grand  Dutchy  of  Baden, 1,328,355 

e.    do               do            Hesse, 834,711 

7.  The  Electorate  of  Hesse,         -*.•*-*  709,834 

a    do.       do.            Saxe  Weimer  of  Eisenack,    ....  353,833 

9.  The  Dutchy  of  Nassua, 413,371 

10.  do.       do.        Bronswick, 356,000 

11.  do.      do.        Saxe  Meiningen, 156,930 

13.    do.       do.        Saxe  Caburg  Gotha, •        VUjlM 

13.  do.  do.  Saxe  Altenburgh, 135,343 

14.  do.  do.  Anhalt-Dessau,    -       ^       -       ^       .       -       •.  63,691 

15.  da  do.  Anhalt-Bemebnrgh, 46,939 

16.  da  do.  Anhalt-Koethen,  .-«....  43,106 

17.  The  Principality  of  Uppe  Detmold, 103,493 

18.  do  do.  Schwarttburg  RudolBtadt, 68,891 

19.  da  da  Waldeck, 58,763 

20.  do.  do.  Schwartzburg  Sondershaosen,    .       .       .       «  57,909 
dl.  do.  do.  Reuss  Lobenstein-Ebersdorf,  ....  53,370 

*  We  beg  to  make  our  acknowledgments  to  the  "National  Intelli^ncer"  for 
the  use  we  have  made  of  the  statistics  with  which  they  were  fhmiabed  from  offi* 
<eial  sources. 
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99.  ThePnnciptStyofElehenzoUerB  Sigmaringe»,        .       «       -.  ^8^ 

95.  do.       do.        Shaohenborg  Lippe, 37,73^ 

94.    do.       do.        RcuM-Greitz 33,80* 

95(.    do.       do.        Reofls-Schleitz,        - 99,613* 

96.  do.       do.        Hohenzollem  Hechingen,   -       -»       -       ««      -  90,143^ 

97.  The  Landgniw  of  He^  HombuiK, 94,863^ 

98.  The  Free  Town  of  Frankfortroa-the-Main,        ....         6&,831> 
S' — States  which  acceded  with  only  part  of  their  territories — 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  Hanover  with  the  county  of  Hohenstein-^the 
Bailywidks  Elbingrode,  PoUc^FallerBleben,  (soathem  pan,^  and 
some  parts  of  the  Bailywicks  of  Gif  horn,  Knesebeak,  Wolting- 
erode,  Peine,  and  on  the  Harz  mountains,  with  the  villages  of 
Brockenkrug  and  Oderbuck,       -       -       -       -       -       -       -         97,660* 

9.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  Grand  Dukedom  of 

Luxemburg, 179,904 

3.  The  Grand  Dutchy  of  Mecklenburg- Sehweris,  yriih  the  villages 

of  Rossow,Netzeband,  andShonebeck, 1,003 

4.  The  Ghnmd  Dutchy  of  Oldenburg  with  the  principality  of  Bifken- 

feld, 29,48a 

98,548,563 

The  HiBtory  of  the  States  forming  Iht  Zoll  Yerein  is  bo  fall  of 
romantio  incident  aad  exciting  novelty,  that  we  doubt  whether  there 
is  a  spot  which  has  not  been  consecrated  to  some  giant  achievement  in 
science  or  wide  spread  renown  in  arms.  Wt  may  certainly  then  be 
pardoned  should  our  thoughts  become  restive  vader  therestramte  which 
the  cold  and  uninteresting  speculation  upon  facts  and  igures  necessa- 
rily impose,  and  oooasienidly  diverge  from  the  plain  path  of  ovr  inves-^ 
tigationa  to  nepose  awhile  amid  the  endianting  scenery  which  surrounds* 
theuL  Where  is  the  num  with  but  »  spark  of  ^'poetic  fire,"  who  eould 
burr  his  mind  in  the  solution  of  an  abstract  commercial  problem  as 
he  joomeyed  npen  the  banks  of  the  Bhine ; 

*'  And  all  its  thoutaad  tuns  disclose, 
Some  fresher  beauiy  varying  round  " 

We  may  not  lijiger,  hewever,  among  the  scenery  wlich  the  smnlight 
of  poetry  has  made  radiant  with  beauty,  or  longer  gase  upon  the  manj 
castles  which  are  mirrored  upon  the  clear  aad  shining  surface  of  thi& 
beautiful  stream.  The  pen  of  genius  has  thrown  a  fascination  around 
her,  wkioh  time  ner  memory  can  ever  destroy. 

Adieu  to  thee  again !  a  vain  adieu ! 
There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine  ;■ 
The  mind  is  colored  by  thy  every  hue ; 
And  if  reluctendy  the  eyes  resign 
Their  cherished  gaze  upon  thee,,  lovely  Rhine ! 
Tis  with  the  thankiol  glance  of  parting  praise ; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise — ^more  glaring  shine, 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maize 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft— the  glories  of  old  days. 

We  proceed  now.  to  gi^  such  slight  aoocfunt  of  Ae  varioas  Stflt(»» 
fermingthe  union  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  gather  from  the  vei7 
imperfect  information  attainable  upon  the  subject,  previoigly  to  aa 
examinatioii  of  the  articles  of  the  Cfustoma  Treaty. 
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Few  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  not  until  1700  did  P&ussu  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom.  Since  that  period  her  power  and  influ- 
ence hare  been  augmenting ;  the  rule  of  Frederick  the  Great  assisted 
the  operation  in  no  slight  degree,  till  we  find  her  at  the  proclamation 
of  the  general  peace  in  1815,  more  powerful  than  she  had  ever  been, 
bj  the  acquisitions  which  were  made  to  her  of  Pomerania,  Saxony  and 
the  provinces  of  the  Bhine. 

For  reasons  which  have  already  been  made  apparent,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  ascertain  with  anything  like  precision,  the  commerce 
of  rrussia  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  free  intercourse  and  commu- 
nication between  the  States  forming  the  Leagtfe  is  scarcely  oalculuted 
to  assist  our  investigations.  Mr.  McGullooh  experienced  this  difficulty 
in  the  compilation  of  hb  great  work,  ^'The  Commercial  Dictionary,'' 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority  among  the  ablest  writers  in  all 
languages.  The  onerous  restrictions  which  for  a  long  time  obstructed 
the  navigation  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Elbe,  have,  within  a  few  years, 
been  removed,  and  the  most  beneficial  results  are  manifest  in  the 
oommerce  of  these  rivers,  while  the  establishment  of  steam  packets 
contribute  in  no  slight  degree  to  an  improved  condition  of  trade. 

The  principal  seaports  of  Prussia  are  Koningsberg.  Dantzic,  Stetten 
Memel,  and  Stralsund.  The  proud  position  which  she  occupies  in  the 
world's  eye,  both  as  regards  commerce  and  letters,  and  the  struggles 
she  has  made  to  throw  off  the  iron  rule  which  has  for  so  long  a  time 
OTUshed  the  hopeful  energies  of  national  enterprise,  have  engendered  a 
spirit  of  investigation  and  enquiry,  which  promises  the  brightest  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  In  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade,  she  is  not 
unmindful  of  the  preparations  necessary  for  a  successful  defence  in 
war.  Hence  it  has  been  said,  and  the  remark  belongs  not  to  antiquity, 
that  "Prussia  is  a  camp— Uie  nation  Is  an  army.  It  must  be  extin- 
guished to  be  disbanded. " 

In  the  early  ages  Prussia  was  celebrated  for  its  production  of  succin 
or  amber,  a  most  remarkable  phenomena,  to  whien  no  place  has  been 
assigned  in  the  empire  of  nature.  To  what  cause  we  are  to  attribute 
its  origin  seems  not  to  have  been  fully  established.  Its  value  appears 
to  have  been  very  great,  as  at  an  early  period  the  Phonicians  navigated 
the  North  Seas  in  its  search.  Turkey  is  at  present  the  staple  market 
for  the  commodity.*  The  town  of  Wittemberff,  in  Prussia,  contains 
the  remains  of  Luther  and  his  friend  Melanothon,  while  to  Eisleben 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to  the  great  Beformer.  The 
Church  of  St.  Andrew  and  Uie  pulpit  from  which  he  menaced  the 
Yatican  is  still  to  be  seen.. 

The  statistics  which  we  will  have  occasion  to  present  to  the  reader 
in  speaking  of  the  trade  of  the  Zoll  Verein,  wiU,  we  think,  exhibit  in 
a  very  dear  light  the  extent  of  the  consumption  of  sugar  and  coflbe. 
In  this  place  we  would  but  advert  to  the  fact  that  beetrave  sugar  has 
been  extensively  cultivated  in  Prussia,  notwithstanding  which,  the  im* 
portati(Hi  of  both  these  articles  are  exceedingly  krgo  as  compared  with 
other  countries. 

The  KnfODOM  of  BavariA)  with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  the 

* 

*  Malte-Bran*«  description  of  Germany. 
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largest  power  in  the  League,  corers  an  area  of  about  6,363,000  aeres 
of  ground.  The  principal  products  of  manufacturing  industry  next 
to  beer,  the  consumption  of  which  is  so  great  that  it  is  the  occasion  of 
its  having  been  remarked  'Hhat  when  you  see  a  Bavarian  peasant  not 
working,  you  are  sure  to  find  him  with  a  can  of  beer  in  his  hand,"  are 
coarse  linens,  cottons,  woolens,  leather,  paper,  &o.  In  1835  the  first 
railroad  was  introduced  upon  the  continent,  between  Nuremburg  and 
Furth,  and  though  similar  projects  have  been  started  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  encouraged  by  the  success  which  attended  this  enter* 
prise,  up  to  a  very  late  period  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  There 
IS  a  canal,  however,  which  connects  the  Danube  with  the  Rhine,  and  a 
steam  communication  between  Batisbon  in  Bavaria,  and  Linz  in  Aus^ 
tria,  established  by  a  joint  stock  company  in  1838.  The  yearly  ex- 
ports of  the  kingdom  are  estimated  by  Holn  at  14,000,000  florins^ 
equivalent  to  about  $5,400,000  in  round  numbers. 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  spices  and  dye  atoSsf 
cotton  stufEs,  sUks,  woolens  and  fine  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  drugs, 
flax  and  hemp.  The  proportion  which  Bavaria  receives  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Customs'  Leagues  is  16-94  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the' 
marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  German  States  and  the 
enlargement  of  their  commerce  through  the  wholesome  and  salutary 
action  of  the  Custom  League,  these  manifestations  do  not  appear  to  have^ 
extended  to  the  Bavariacn  constitution.  In  discussing  the  local  rektiong 
by  which  the  people  are  controlled,  an  able  Writer  upon  this  subject 
indulges  in  the  following  remarks: 

'*  The  English  reader  will  b«  surprised  to  Icam.  that  here  the  number  of  labor' 
ers  permiit^  to  reside  in  town,  the  number  and  distribution  of  trades,  the  price* 
of  bread  and  meat,  and  even  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  are  all  deter- 
mined by  artificial  arrangements,  dependent  on  the  calculations  and  estimates  of 
the  Miaister  of  the  Interi<v,  aad  enforced  by  the  institution  of  passports  and  of  a 
preventive  police  I " 

We  would  be  disposed  to  place  in  the  same  category  the  restraint 
imposed  by  government  upon  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  migrate, 
as  the  exereise  of  a  refined  cruelty,  but  that  a  more  obnoxious  law,  in 
any  aspect  we  may  be  pleased  to  view  it,  is  even  at  this  moment  starinr 
us  in  the  face.  That  *'  no  marriage  betteeen  people  tcithouf  capiUu^ 
should  be  alhwed  ttnthout  the  previous  permission  of  the  poor  ifistitu- 
tions;^^  would,  we  doubt  not,  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  Mr.  Malthu^ 
who  measures  ihe  higher  instincts  of  nature  and  the  nobler  feelings  of 
the  heart  by  the  edd  principles  of  a  political  economy,  incapable  of 
being  exalted  above  the  consideration  of  dollars  and  cents.*  A  long 
course  of  dependence  upon  the  government  in  which  the  ^'germ  of 
virtue"  is  suffocated,  to  use  the  hmguage  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  could  alone 
have  tolerated  for  so  long  a  period  the  infliction  of  this  monstrous 
wrong.     At  Munich  half  the  births  are  said  to  be  illegitimate.* 

The  annual  export  of  cattle  from  Bavaria  is  very  large,  consisting 
of  horses,  homed  eattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The  last  is  very  much  es- 
teemed by  the  inhabitants  for  food.    Nurenburg,  a  oity  of  conside' 

*  However  high  the  authority  upon  which  this  assertion  rests,  we  are  bound 
to  regard  the  statement  as  in  a  measure  exaggerated. 
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nble  difltinction,  the  birth  place  of  Albert  Durer,  the  painter,  is  the 
scene  of  many  discoveries  in  science.     We  quote  from  Malte-Brun: 

**  Peter  Hale  invented  watches  there,  Rudolph  the  drawing  plates  for  iron  wire, 
John  Lobsinger  air-guns,  Christopher  Deuner  t)ie  clarinet,  Erasmus  Ebener  the 
alloy  known  by  the~  name  of  brass,  and  Martin  Behaim  the  terrestrial  sphere, 
which,  without  doubt,  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  America. " 

The  Kinodoic  of  Saxont  is  one  of  the  most  important  powers  in 
the  League.  Early  renowned,  not  more  for  feats  of  arms  than  the 
extent  and  yalae  of  its  commerce,  the  consideration  to  which  it  attained 
in  early  time,  has  been  yearly  increased.  The  intelligence  which  per- 
vades me  agricultural  population,  is  the  warrant  for  the  high  degree 
of  improvement  visible  in  this  branch  of  industry,  while  the  restnunts 
imposed  upon  commerce  in  other  portions  of  the  world  are  without 
their  influence  here.  Hemp  and  tobacco  are  successfully  cultivated. 
Leipsic  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Chemniti  the  birth  place 
of  ruffendorff.  Its  constitution  and  government  would  furnish  a 
model  for  the  sage  legislators  of  more  powerful  empires. 

According  to  Dr.  Bowring,  in  his  Keport  on  tne  Prussian  Com- 
mercial League,*  the  most  important  branch  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  Saxony  is  cotton.  The  proficiency  to  which  it  has  attained,  is 
ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  the  potato,  which  enables  the  weavers 
to  afford  their  labor  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
food.  Between  1830  and  1837,  the  spinning  establishments  had  in- 
creased in  number  38,  with  490,325  spindles.  Efforts  are  still  beii^ 
made  to  improve  the  construction  of  machinery,  and  new  factories  are 
constantly  rising  to  augment  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom. 
Printed  calicoes  are  produced  at  a  lower  rate  in  Saxony  than  in  Eng- 
land, though  the  quality  and  coloring  of  the  goods  are  considered  to 
be  inferior.  In  cotUm  hosiery  they  are  enabled  to  compete  with  the 
British  manufacturer  in  foreign  markets,  and  their  peculiar  adaptation 
to  this  branch  of  manu&eture  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  at  all 
doubtful.  The  very  small  outlay  of  capital  necessary  for  its  encour- 
agement, and  the  independent  position  of  the  laborers,  have  greatly 
contributed  to  its  prosperity.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is  another 
important  element  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  in  which  there  were 
employed  in  1837  from  12  to  13,000  looms,  and  about  3000  persons. 
The  wages  paid  a  weaver  per  week  on  linen  goods,  is  from  2s.  to  2s.  id. 
The  manufacture  of  woolen  in  Saxony  promises  the  highest  results, 
and  though  we  are  led  to  infer  that  tne  Saxons  are,  as  yet,  much 
inferior  to  the  English  in  this  branch,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
their  deep  solicitude  for  its  encouragement  and  promotion,  as  eviden- 
ced in  the  erection  of  Schools  of  Manufacture  at  Dresden,  Chemnits, 
Planen,  &c.  In  all  measures  of  this  character,  so  well  calculated  to 
awaken  public  attention  and  direct  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
great  issues,  the  States  of  the  Zoll  Yerein  have,  in  recent  times,  been 
proudly  pre-eminent.  To  Saxony,  in  an  especial  degree,  has  the  union 
Deen  productive  of  the  highest  benefit.  It  opened  to  her  a  market 
for  her  manufactures,  which  had  previously  supported  but  a  sickly  and 


*  A3  we  shall  find  occasion,  perhaps,  to  draw  largely  upon  the  facte  embodied 
in  the  Report  presented  to  Parliament  by  Dr.  Bowring,  we  beg  to  acknowledge 
ooi  obligatioM  once  for  alL 
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kngaiBliing  existence.    This  £aot  is  happOy  illustrated  in  the  Beport, 

a  portion  of  which  we  extract: 

'*  The  progress  of  the  Saxon  cloth  manufactures  in  the  three  years  from  1834 
to  1837,  &  stated  in  an  official  report  to  have  been  greater  than  in  the  thirty  yean 
preceding !  Great  improvements  have  been  introdaced,  sot  only  in  the  fabric, 
oat  in  the  finish  of  the  woolen  eoods,  panienlarly  bythe  introdnction  from  the 
Netherlands  of  a  new  steam  bmsning  Inachine.  In  1»39  the  woolen  manufacture 
employed  from  3000  to  4000  looms,  which  produced  about  160,000  pieces  of  cloth. 
The  Jacqnard  loom  is  gradually  being  introduced. " 

Leipsic,  with  perhaps  few  exceptions,  may  he  considered  the  greatest 
literary  emporium  in  the  world. 

The  hreeding  of  sheep  form  the  occupation  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  of  Saxony,  and  it  may  he  questioned  whether  any  other 

fortion  of  the  globe  have  been  more  prominent  in  improving  the  stock, 
t  has  been  computed  that  in  1837  there  were  2,000,000  of  sheep  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  Kingbom  of  Wirteicbero,  one  of  the  secondary  States  in  the 
Oerman  confederation,  is  divided  into  fonr  circles,  with  a  population 
in  1838  of  1,649,839,  showing  but  a  slight  increase  in  1845,  as  appears 
by  the  table  furnished  in  the  preceding  pages.  Its  name  is  derived 
firom  a  large  castle  near  Stnttgard. 

Its  manufactures  are  principally  of  cotton,  wool  and  linen.  The 
exportation  of  wines,  grain,  leather  and  wood,  to  France,  Anstria  and 
Bavaria,  form  the  principal  part  of  its  trade.  The  little  .village  of 
Laichingen  boasts  400  hand  looms,  producing  annually  400,000  ells 
linen.  A  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  founded  on  the 
decimal  division,  was  early  established  in  the  Kbgdom.  In  reference 
to  Wirtemburg,  Mr.  Louaon,  in  a  letter  to  Gonnt  Lasteyrie,  uses  the 
following  language : 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  of  this  country,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  highly  civilized  in  Europe.  I  am  convinced  that  the  great  object  (^ 
government  is  more  perfectly  attained  here  than  even  in  Great  Britain ;  hecauae, 
with  an  almost  equal  degree  of  individual  liberty,  there  are  incomparably  fewer 
crimes,  as  well  as  far  less  poverty  and  misery. " 

Orand  Ducrt  of  BADEN.-^For  a  long  period  the  inhabitants  of 
this  State  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  pursuits  <^ 
Agriculture.  The  natural  productions  of  the  soil  are  com,  barley, 
wheat  potatoes,  flax,  hemp  and  tobacco.  Manufacturies  have  been 
much  increased  since  the  accession  of  Baden  to  the  Prussian  Customs' 
League. 

Orand  Ducht  of  Hesse  is  especially  an  agricultural  oountry. 
No  extended  scale  of  manufactures  can  be  said  to  prevail,  though  sift 
weaving  has,  to  some  extent,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people. 
This  State  holds  the  ninth  rank  in  confederation. 

The  Electorate  of  Hesse  holds  the  eighth  rank  in  the  Grcrman 
confederation,  atud  is  said  by  Mr.  McCulloch  to  be  the  most  riohly- 
wooded  country  in  Europe,  nearly  one  liiird  of  its  surface  being  cov- 
ered with  forest.  The  best  tobacco  grown  in  Germany  is  produced  in 
this  State,  besides  large  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oat& 
The  principal  manufacturing,  as  well  as  commercial  towns,  are  Cassel 
and  Hanan.  Linen,  cloth  and  yam,  hides,  paper,  hats,  jewelry,  sheep 
skins,  iron  and  steel  ware,  form  the  principal  articles  of  export.  The 
imports  are  of  dtugs,  wine,  flax,  hemp  seed|  silk,  wool,  and  woolen 
&lmcs,  herrings,  horses,  cattle,  tin,  gold,  silter  and  tobaooa    To  be* 
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come  a  grooer,  it  was  previoxudy  reqoired  that  the  appISottift  should  fee 
4eprwed  bj,  bodily  infirmity,  from  purstting  anj  other  employment, 
but  we  are  of  epinion  thai  the  constitution  established  after  the  reydt 
in  1830  annulled  the  restriction. 

Saxs  Weucbr  of  Eissnack,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  tiM 
mmOir  Saxon  States.  It  is  divided  into  two  circles,  that  of  Eisettaek 
being  the  most  prominent  in  manufacturing  industry.  The  town  of 
Weimer,  the  capitol  of  the  State,  with  a  populatioa  of  near  12,000, 
lias  been  fitly  denominated  the  Athens  ef  Germany,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Herder  and  Weiland,  have  consecrated  its  name  in  the  history  of  let- 
ters. The  twe  first  repose  on  each  side  of  their  great  patron,  the 
Grand  Duke,  in  the  new  cemetery  attached  to  the  town.  It  was  abo 
the  birth  place  of  Kotzebne.  We  crave  the  forbearance  of  the  reader 
vrhile  we  make  «n  extract  in  this  place  from  Granville's  travels : 

^'  One  of  the  princijial  ob»ects  of  notice  in  Weimer  Is  the  Landes-Industrie' 
Comptoir^  a  vast  printing  ana  publishing  establishment,  in  wbich  a  great  many 
persons  are  empUyed  in  tnnsiating  saSk  foreign  works  as  are  likely  to  be  read 
m  Germany;  and  such  is  tke  rapkiity  with  wtdch  tlds  office  is  par&rmed,  that 
frequently  the  translation  i  f  a  book  published  in  London  at  the  beginning  d  one 
month,  IS  in  full  circulatisn  by  the  end  of  the  same  month  throaghout  Saxqny 
and  the  Independent  States  of  Germany,  from  the  press  of  the  Landes-industrie* 
Cam/pUfir.'' 

The  Ducht  of  Nassau  is  distinguished  more  particularly  for  its  agri- 
cultural over  every  other  department  of  industry.  Wheat,  com,  W- 
ley  and  potatoes,  form  the  chief  products,  except  in  the  district  of 
Rheingan,  where  almost  exclusive  attention  is  given  to  the  vine.  The 
«hief  branch  of  manufactures  is  in  metals;  linen  and  woolen  cloths; 
earpets,  &c.,  are  woven  to  some  extent,  though  not  on  a  scale  suf- 
ficiently large  to  admit  of  export.  The  University  of  Gottingen  has 
been  constituted  the  high  school  of  the  Bntchy. 

Thb  Duoht  of  Brunswick,  with  that  of  Nassau,  ranks  as  the  thir- 
teenth voice  in  the  German  confederation.  The  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  com,  of  which  it  is  estimated  by  YoUguth,  the  yearly  average 
is  575,090  qrs.,  flax,  tobacco,  madder  and  hops.  The  manufiMStures  are 
ef  linen,  woolen  and  hardware.  As  in  Nassau,  the  University  of  Ch)t- 
tingen  is  also  the  high  school  of  the  Dutchy.  The  spinning  wheel  was 
invented  heve. 

The  ]>ucht  of  Saxe  MEDrmaBN,  described  by  geographers  as  a 
^  crescent-shaped  territory,"  la  dependent  upon  its  forest  and  cattle  as 
the  chief  seurces  of  its  wealth,  though  manu&otnring  in  cotton, 
woolen  and  hardware  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent 

The  similarity  of  pursuits  in  the  population  of  the  smaller  States 
ebviates  the  necessitv  for  any  more  particular  description  of  the  sour- 
ces of  wealth  than  have  been  furnished  in  the  previous  pages.  The 
peculiar  position,  however,  which  was  occupiea  b^  Frankfort-on4he- 
Maine  for  so  long  a  period,  as  a  distinct  republic  in  the  heart  of  the 
German  confederacv,  to  which,  even  at  this  time,  she  has  not  acceded 
wMx  her  entire  temtoxy,  must  invest  her  history  with  peculiar  interest 
in  the  eyes  «f  other  nations.  In  works  of  art  and  the  treasured 
monentoes  ef  an  age.  over  which  the  charm  of  romance  is  found  to 
linger,  FraiJcfort  is  still  rich.  One  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Germany,  it 
boaets  a  commeree  which  entitles  it  to  the  high  rank  of  being  one  of 
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tbe  fear  great  emporiams  for  the  rapply  of  (Jennany  with  all  kind  of 
mwdiandise.  We  quote  from  the  report  of  Br.  Bowring  on  the 
German  Customs  League : 

'*It8  merchants  commence  business  at  six  or  seven  in  the  morning  and  toil  t*ll 
ten  or  eleven  at  night,  not  baring  yet  attained  to  that  methodical  celerity,  which 
in  London  despatches  a  hundred  times  the  amount  of  affairs  l^elween,  the  commo- 
dious hours  of  nine  and  six. " 

We  may  add  here,  nor  in  America,  where  in  almost  any  of  th» 
oities  of  the  Union,  but  in  New  Orleans  particularly,  between  the  hours 
of  9  and  3,  a  larger  amount  of  business  is  disposea  of  than  during  a 
day  in  London.  We  speak  of  transactions  in  point  of  numbers,  not 
extent.  Carpets,  table  Govers,  woolen,  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  tobacco,  etc., 
are  the  chief  manufactures  of  Frankfort.  It  claims  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Gk)eihe,  as  it  oertainly  is  of  the  family  of  ^thschilds.  Thai 
the  first  German  Gazette  should  have  been  published  within  its  walls, 
attaches  to  it  in  our  imperfect  conception,  a  far  greater  and  more  abiding^ 
interest  than  that  it  should  have  gi^en  birth  to  Charles  the  Bald,  or 
that  as  early  as  794  Charlemagne  should  have belda Council  there. 

We  might  haye  extended  our  remarks  to  far  greater  length,  were 
we  not  admonished  by  the  fact,  that  the  time  already  consumed  and 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  some  general  yiews  touching  the  treaty 
upon  which  the  League  is  founded,  forbid  the  indulgence.  To  the 
treaty,  then,  we  propose  to  direct  our  attention,  m  the  hope  of  pre- 
senting to  the  reaoer,  in  a  dear  and  condensed  form,  some  of  the 
leading  principles  which  it  embodies,  and  to  which,  in  a  yery  important 
degree,  is  the  large  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  Gesman  States  to  be 
ascribed,  as  will  appear  in  the  tables  we  are  now  about  to  present  to 
the  reader : 


SUUement  of  seoeraL  artieUs,  chiefly  the  froducts  of  the  United  States,  iwtporUd  into 
the  Oerman  ZoU  Verein  in  1845,  showing  the  principal  channels  by  loAtcA  imparted^ 


Imported  by  way  of 


The  Prussian  ports  oa  the  Baltic  sea 
Hamburg,  (on  the  Elhe]  -  .  .  . 
Bremen,  (on  the  Weser)  -  -  -  - 
The  Netheriaads,  (on  the  Rhine)    - 

Belgium, 

Havre,  via  France,  into  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden  and  the  Elingdom 
of  Bavaria, 


Total  amoimt  of  importatiop,    »    - 


Cotton. 


o 
O 

I 


Uniatal* 
34,210 

211,117 
78,447 

152,901 
47,839 


34,874 


lis 

111 


Uuiou  a. 

2,662 

307,680 
47,515 
94,989 
60,359 


71,965 


549^  585,160 


•^5 


w 

I 


Uaintab 

14,839 

62,527 

148,235 

149,639 

n,I23 


16,372 


S 


Uainui*. 
103,708 
30,620 
13,409 
53,834 
15,250 


27,248 


402,7351  244,079 


O 


Qui  Btalii. 

205,931 
50,455 
64,801 

118,434 
21,606 


301 


461,528 


The  articles  enumerated  in  the  table  above,  are  chiefly  the  products 
of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  cotton  twist  and  wadding  man- 
«&otnxed  in  &ieat  Britain  and  imparted  into  the  Zoll  Yerein  have, 
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howeyer,  been  incorporated.     Whether  the  quantities  passed  through 
the  numerous  Gustom-Houses,  which  line  the  frontier,  were  imported 
through  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  is  not  ascertained. 
The  table  which  follows  sufficientlj  explains  itself: 

SUUemefU  of  teveralarHcUs,  chiefiff  the  products  of  the  United  &aUs,  imporied^  re-ex- 
porUdf  amsumedy  and  on  hand^  in  the  German  ZoU  Verein  in  1845/  also  the  value 
of  tAe  consumed  articleSt  their  average  prices,  rates  of  duty,  and  the  revenue  de- 
rived therrfjufm. 

/—Consumed  and  on  hand.  ■  x 


Articles. 


a 


§• 


-a 

9 


§3 


«»3H 


^ 


I 


a 

0 

o 


•g 

V  g 
fiES 


dttint.  duint. 

Raw  Cotton, 549,388  105,501 

Cot.twist  and  wad- 
ding manT'tid  in 

Great  Britain,   -585,160  10,857 

Tobacco  in  leaves 

and  stems, 402,735  12,'846 

Rice, 244,079  89 

Whale  Oil, 461,528  24,257 


Ctuint.  Dolls.  Dolls.      Dolls.  DoUb. 

443,887  13.00  5,770,531    Fiee 

574,303  26.00  14,731,878    1.38  792,540 

390,383  4.50  1,756,724    3.80  1,483.460 

243,990  5.35  1,305,346    1.38  336,710 

437,271  6.30  2.754,810    0.35  153,050 


Total  amount, 26,519,289 


2,725,760 


The  duty  on  cotton  twist  was  raised  from  two  to  three  Prussian  dol- 
lars in  the  early  part  of  1847;  equivalent  to  69  cents.  From  this 
table  we  discover  what  has  become  of  ihe  iinports  exhibited  in  the  one 
which  preceded  it,  together  with  other  and  important  particulars  re- 
garding their  value,  rates  of  duty,  &o.  The  calculations  of  the  value 
of  the  imports  are  based  upon  the  average  prices  in  the  Hanse  Towns, 
oa  their  importation  into  which  but  1  -2  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is  paid. 

We  would  observe,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the  comparatively 
moderate  duties  imposed  upon  the  importations  in  the  Zoll  V  erein,  liie 
exports  from  the  United  States  have  largehr  increased.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  above  table,  that  the  consumption  of  rice  is  very  large, 
that  of  raw  cotton  has  been  augmented  to  a  peat  extent,  and  tobacco 
finds  a  larger  market  in  those  States  from  l£e  fact  we  have  already 
stated.  In  the  Waahington  Union  we  meet  with  the  following  regu- 
lations, recently  established  by  the  Customs'  Union,  and  as  they  have 
particular  reference  to  the  articles  of  which  we  have  just  been  speak- 
ing, tobacco  and  rice,  we  submit  them  for  the  guidance  of  those  inter- 
ested in  this  trade.  They  are  embodied  in  a  letter  from  '^Sohwerin, 
Oiermany,"  bearing  date  Mth  October,  1847 : 

**  The  tare  on  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  is  12  per  cent  If  the  hogshead  should 
weigh  over  12  per  cent,  for  the  quanti^  of  tobacco  contained  in  it,  the  additional 
weight  pavs  duty  at  the  rate  of  5  1-2  Pruanan  thalers  per  zoll  centner— equal  to 
about  ^  33  cts.  per  100  lbs.  Hogsheads  which  contain  about  1000  lbs.  tobacco 
weigh,  in  the  aggregite,  I  have  been  told — some  more  and  some  much  less— 200 
lbs. :  consequently  80  lbs.  of  wood,  or  hogshead,  pays  tobacco  duty  amounting  to 
$2,68  40-100  cents. 

"  The  tare  allowed  on  rice,  in  tierces,  entering  the  States  of  the  Zoll  Vereia, 
is  13  per  cent  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  prodacers  of  rice  in  the  United  States 
to  be  careful  that  there  should  be  no  excess  of  tare  beyond  this,  inasmuch  as  they 
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have  a  fonnidable  competitor  in  Holland  in  the  Qerman  markets.  The  Java  rice 
is  all  imported  in  bags,  upon  which  a  tare  of  4  per  cent,  is  allowed  in  the  Zoll 
Verein.    This  the  Dutch,  with  their  habitual  good  economy,  avoid  exceeding. " 

The  differcnee  to  the  planter  may  be  determined  when  it  is  known 
that,  during  the  year  1846,  there  was  imported  into  the  Zoll  Verein 
29,000  Hhds.  tobaeoo  and  stems.  The  extra  daty  would,  therefore, 
amount  to  $77,731  75.  ^  . 

In  many  of  tha  German  States  tobacco  is  successfully  cultivated. 
With  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  peculiar  features  of  the  market  for  our 
extended  trade  in  this  article,  we  extract  from  the  paper  by  the  writer 
in  the  October  No.  for  1846,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded: 


SUUement  of  other  aAvnioi  articles  imported,  re-exported,  consumed,  and  on  hand 
in  the  German  ZoU^  Verein  in  1845,  partly  products  of  the  United  Stales  and 
patHy  imported  from  U.  S,  Also  the  value  of  the  consumed  artides,  their  pre- 
seiU  average  prices,  rates  of  duty,  and  revenue  derived  from  them. 


ArticlM. 


Pje-atuffii     -    -    -    . 
PotatliM  •        .    -    . 

IlidM 

!■  infer  and  olher  »|>ica« 
Pepper  and  pimento   • 
CaMta  and  eiaaamoa  - 

Coffee 

Cocoa  ------ 

Tea     -...-.- 
Refloed  nifar    - 
Haif-refd  aufAr  (Ikrin) 
Raw  aof  ar  for  rmninf 

Oils 

Indiito 

Palm.  eoeoft««permaeftti 

■  »d  mtxf d  olive  oilf 
Dried  flpfc      .... 

Tar|»eotioe    -    -'  -    . 
Lead    ...... 

Hope   --.... 

Boeawax  -    -    -    .    . 


Quintaie. 

.■(0,4151 

M0«309 

333,177 

m,857 

«s,«» 

18,414 

i,(r;6,iuuj 

10,550 

8,<I0S 

6^,943 

88,983 

1,495,015 

818,981 

40^ 

ii4,vn 

43,197 

88.31)3 

l08,<Hf7 

8.1,024 

«f,ff75 


Re-ex- 

Qoantiiy. 

ported. 

QaiDtal«. 

QointalB. 

181,901 

4tl3,15l» 

8^ 
18,673 

I37,5:<S 

314,504 

877 

lU,58ii 

3.^0 

«5,8M 

9C8 

18,158 

51,5(18 

l,aS5.flS8 

506 

10,044 

1.577 

»»!'!! 

» 

63.843 

835 

118,048 

*78,040 

K4I6417S 

13,768 

805,153 

8^18 

38,048 

1,895 

113,688 

1,»76 

41,781 

836 

31,467 

7rWi 

94,703 

17,758 

s^mw 

850 

8,685 

Coofumed  and  on  kand. 


Av*re  prier* 
at  (he  pone 
of  Hamburg 
and  Bremen. 


DoUara. 
5  00 

7  00 
17  50 
II  80 

080 
35  QD 
10  «0 
14  00 
tiff  50 

8  40 
7  00 
550 

to  60 
147  UO 


Value. 


9  80 
3  50 
85 
00 
00 
00 


9 
5 

14 
33 


Total  naoiiBt 


Dollara 

8,015,75" 
908,745 

5,.'i03,83ii 
ll^496 
639,007 
485.38U 

10,850,880 
140,616 
570,325 
531,840 

7,793,308 
8,154,107 
4,710,174 

1,114,084 
146,830 
106,570 
473,615 

.  88,123 
884,685 


37353.809 


?-2 

Dor» 

0  1-2 

0  17 
fren. 

450 

4  sn 

450 

4  50 

4  SO 
760 
6  9» 

5  50 
345 

1  15 
035 

036 
0  35 
0  ^ 

0  IT 

1  78 
0  35 


Rwvenue 

derived 

from. 


Dollare. 
48,378 
83,4dl 

4P,3rt 

2'3,«7 

54,eM 

4,6l<,^ 

45.  IW 

49431 

404,^ 

^•J4,-«04 
4ilP8,5eft 

235,985 
ll,8tS 

39.799 
16.783 

5.936 
Ki,««9 
IQ.^iKI 

3,0» 


11,809,»5 


"It  seems  now  to  be  readily  conceded  that  none  bnt  desirable. or  high  grades  of 
tobacco  iind  a  ready  sale  in  the  German  markets.  Ordinary  qualities  can  scarcely 
be  sold,  even  at  rainons  prices.  The  color  is  a  very  Important  consideration  with 
the  bayer,  and  atones  in  a  measure  for  defects  as  to  taste  and  smell.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  be  devoted  by  our  planters  to  the  handling  and  putting  up  of 
their  crops,  as  the  production  of  a  better  article  than  the  inland  German  tobacco, 
is  the  only  thing  to  increase  the  sale. " 

Since  tbe  fall  of  1846,  the  articles  of  wheat  flotir,  com  meal,  rye^ 
and  other  bread-stuffs;  also,  provisions,  namely:  pork,  beef,  bacon, 
lard,  hams,  tallow,  batter,  cheese,  dried  fruits,  &c.,  have  been  imported 
firom  the  United  States  in  consiaerable  quantities. 


*  Refined  In  the  2«oll  Verein  and  re-exported. 
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^ 


C&mparative  sUUemenl  of  the  tame  articles  imparled  and  consumed  in  the  ZM- 
Vcrein^  in  the  Jive  years  from  1837  to  1641,  urith  the  quantities  consumed  and 
on  hand  in  1845. 


A.'^AffiklM  chiefly  inpiirted  frvni 
the  United  Bum. 


Kaw  cbttnn     -.      - 

Ceifoii  iwi«t  aod  wndiHit;  inaDU- 

fariurmi  in  UtvI  Britimn    - 
TotMcco  ia  l(MTt«  »B<1  •lemf 
Ri«e        ------ 

Wbalcui]       •        •        •        -       ' 


K.— CHhtr  euluaibl  articles,  parity 
iui|M>rteil  from  tha  Uuited 
Biatetf. . 


Dyo  Btaffg  ----- 
Pota«h  ..--.. 
Hidi**  -.--.. 
Gia;r«>  and  otW  tpieaa  •  •  - 
pftpiier  and  piineolo  ... 
CaM>i«  aud  eiunumim     -       -       - 

IToffea 

C<ic«m 

Tea 

Brfloed  nii^ar  •       •       -       -        . 
Half-rellued  aofar  (faria) 
R^w  aug^r,  for  rtifiuin^  -        •        • 
OMa  •        -  -        -        - 

ladifo 

ralm,  aperaii   eocoa«  aod   mixed 

Driad  fiah 

Torpaniina      -       -       .        -       . 


Aferaffe  p«tr  veer  of  lii«  fi^f  yvera, 
liQi,  IdV,  1^39,  Ift^i,  1H4I. 


Impoilad. 


Re-axp*d 


QololaU 


144. '«« 

9R935 
5,34:i 

14,404 

1,151, .'Miff 
74.111 


Hop* 


16.34^ 

73,«7« 

14.MI 

583(; 


QaintaU 
SI),7X3 

«),'r45 

|7H 
U,74« 


92,90:2 

97'ilO 

fi3,4«'i5 

8U7 

SflO 

996 

48,04» 

45 

I,4UI 

I4<i 

4,583 

II 

I.OSII 

956 

7,5M 

K,9:v 

51J 


CtfD«unied 

and   on 

hand. 

Doll«>ii. 
9,6J1.183 

9,174.1MM 
M>3,5eNI 
ft44.4:i(J 

1^14,098 


tl4,84t<,814 


1,705,)?0 
9,«7 1,935 

J4r>,8iii 

S6^mi3 
17IJ.095 

S,559,50U 

116.356 

103,719 

19U,9(M 

1,00 

6,152,766 

4:«,i7-. 

3,496,  tUl 

971.565 
105,679 
n7,053 

97,4H8 
155,727 


CoBtamad 
and  on 
hand  in 
1845. 


1 


Dollaff. 
5,770,531 

M,73I,R7F 
I,75d,7i4 
1.3»5.34<> 
9,754,810 


Total  Amount  •    -    •   $38j0 16,503 
*Decrea«a  io  1845,  on  g\az^^\  ^^•^ 


rM,519,9*g 


3,015,750 
96i,745 

5A03,8«* 
118,496 
639,(tU7 
495,390 
10,958,80" 
140,616 

s;o,39i 

531 ,9 IM 

578AM 
7,793,309 

9,154,107 
4,710,174 

1,1144184 
146,930 
108^70 
473,615 
89,194 
984,63.^ 


#65,913,515 


Total  inrr«JiM 


laeraaa* 

in 
1S«5. 

Doliara. 
3,16U,348 

5,756,804 
873,144 
6<H),907 

l,9iU,18i 

|U,670,475 


310,580 

I4n,1l:| 

9,Rtl,H8S 

377,604 
955,995 

4,ffoi,awi 

94,960 

406,613 

410,946 

577,486 

3,640.994 

1,681,939 

1,914,073 

*    549,510 

40.551 

50,918 

145,930 

54,656 

198,008 

yCT.lOS^ST 
98,314 

t97,l66,0O 


The  official  returns  of  the  ZoU  Yerein  States  for  1842-3  aad  4,  we 
have  never  seen.  In  the  statement  above,  a  comparative  view  is  pre- 
sented of  the  articles  named  in  the  two  previous  ones,  imported,  re- 
exported and  consumed,  in  the  five  years  from  1837  to  1841,  together 
with  the  amount  consumed  and  6n  hand  in  1845.  The  consumptioii 
is  thus  shown  to  have  increased  in  a  very  few  years  more  than  70 
percent 

In  compliance  with  our  intention,  previously  expressed,  we  propose 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  more  important  dauses  of  the  Gennaii 
Customs'  Treaty,  concluded  on  the  22d  March,  1833.  Its  object  will 
be  found  stated  in  the  opening  of  our  article,  though  not  perhaps  with 
the  clearness  a£d  precision  by  which  it  is  marked  in  the  document 
under  consideration,  viz :  "  A  General  Union,  united  by  a  common 
system  of  Customs  and  Commerce,  embracing  all  the  oountrios  com- 
prised therein. ''  Uniform  laws  were  established  under  the  fourth  seo- 
tion  for  import  and  transit  duties,  with  the  exception  of  such  modifi* 
cations  as  might  result  from  the  local  interests  or  the  particular  legia- 
lation  of  any  of  the  contracting  States,  not  in  conflict  with  the  Mn- 
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mon  object.  Thus,  should  a  modificatlcm  of  the  tariff  h6  4e8ired  by  a 
particular  State,  it  would  bo  necessary  to  establish,  that  the  article 
proposed  to  be  affected  was  of  minor  consequence  in  commerce,  and 
the  exception  in  no  manner  disadvantageous  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  Association.  With  a  view  to  any  alteratbns,  additions  or  ex- 
ceptions, to  the  common  tariff,  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  is  required  for  its  adoption.  To  this  feature  we  might  be 
disposed  to  offer  our  dissent,  founded  upon  its  impracticaMiUy  in  a 
country  so  diversified  in  interests  *and  pursuits,  were  we  not  persuaded 
that  the  practical  experience  of  years  furnishes  a  suitable  reply  to  the 
theories  we  may  be  inclined  to  advance.  The  articles  excluded  from 
the  free  commerce  of  the  States  are  distributed  under  three  heads,  vis: 

1.  Articles  monopolized  by  the  States,  such  as  playing  cards  and 
salt. 

2.  Indigenous  articles,  subject  to  different  duties  in  the* interior  of 
the  contracting  States. 

3.  Articles  that  cannot  be  imported  or  imitated  without  prejudice 
to  patent  rights  or  conceded  privileges. 

As  an  exception,  howevei^,  to  the  freedom  of  trade  established  under 
the  YII  section,  it  has  been  provided  that  the  transport  of  articles  of 
commerce  between  the  States  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg  and  the 
States  of  Prussia,  of  Electoral  Hesse  or  of  Ducal  Hesse,  (forming  the 
parties  to  the  treaty)  shall  not  take  place,  except  by  '^  the  public  roads, 
military  routes  and  navigable  rivers."  Bureau^ s  of  verification  have 
in  conformity  therewith  been  instituted  upon  the  frontiers,  to  which 
the  conductors  of  merchandize  are  required  to  report  themselves.  To 
this,  also,  there  are  exceptions,  consisting  of  the  effects  of  travelers, 
articles  of  retail  commerce  in  the  raw  material,  the  petty  commerce  of 
the  frontier  and  of  that  transacted  at  the  fairs,  so  long  the  favorite 
mart  of  the  nation.  Whether  for  the  State  or  for  private  rights,  the 
toUs,  or  tax  in  lieu  thereof,  are  not  to  exceed  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  roads.  To  the  portions  of  the 
treaty  having  a  prospective  bearing,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  offer 
any  remarks,  as,  since  its  negotiation,  many  of  them  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  and  embodied  in  our  article. 

For  the  encouragement  of  industry,  the  contracting  States  were 
bound  by  the  adoption  of  uniform  regulations,  so  that  the  citizens  of 
one  State  should  experience  no  obstructions  to  the  privilege  of  seek- 
ing employment  in  every  other  State.  If  authorized  to  pursue  the 
occupation  of  commerce  in  their  own  State,  they  would  be  subject  to 
no  impost  in  soliciting  commissions  in  any.  of  the^  other  States.  The 
same  applied  to  manufacturers  and  travelers  who  might  have  goods 
with  them.  The  seaports  of  Prussia  are,  by  the  XIX  section,  open  for 
oommerce  to  the  subjects  of  all  the  contracting  States  at  a  common 
rate  of  duty,  and  Consuls  are  required  to  assist  with  their  influence 
and  advice  the  subjects  of  other  States.  Simultaneously  with  the 
treaty  a  reciprocal  cartel  was  concluded,  to  insure  the  ^  payment  of  the 
duty  of  consumption  in  the  interior,"  and  protect  the  common  Custom 
House  system  from  the  effects  of  a  contraband  trade.  Excluded  from 
the  community  of  reeeipts  are  such  articles  of  indigenous  growth,  the 
imposts  upon  which  are  collected  in  the  interior  of  each  State,  the 
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tolls  on  riyers  to  which  the  regulations  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  or 
special  Conventions  apply,  and  fines  or  confiscations  which,  exclasive 
of  the  proportion  paid  to  informers,  remain  the  propertjof  the  Govern- 
ment imposing  them.     The  produce  of  duties  received  in  the  common 
treasury  are  divided  among  the  States  composing  the  League,  in  the 
proportion  of  population,  suhject.  however,  to  restitution  for  erroneous 
receipts.     Should  any  State  authorize  a  restitution  of  duties,  not  in 
conformity  with  the  legislation  of  the  customs,  the  amount  is  charged 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Government  granting  it     At  the  expiration  of 
every  three  years  an  enumeration  of  the  population  in  the  associated 
States  is  required  to  be  made,  and  the  result  thereof  oommunicated 
to  the  Assembly  of  Plenipotentiaries,  who  meet  every  year  on  the  Isi 
June,  to  deliberate  generally  on  the  affairs  of  the  Association.     They 
are  empowered  to  choose  a  President  to  preside,  whose  office,  however, 
gives  him  "no  pre-eminence  over  the  other  members."   The  first  assem* 
Uy  was  held  at  Munich.     Without  reference  to  the  questions  to  be 
presented  to  their  consideration,  at  the  close  of  each  annual  meeting 
the  place  of  assembly  is  determined  upon.    The  subjects  which  will  be 
presented  for  the  considq^ration  of  the  Assembly  of  Plenipotentiaries 
are  thus  classified.     We  present  them  to  the  reader  in  their  original 
form: 

"  A'.  To  consider  the  complaints  which  may  have  arisen,  in  any  of  the  States  of 
the  Association,  concerning  the  execution  of  the  General  treaty,  of  special 
conventions,  of  the  law,  and  of  castom  house  reglilations ;  also  of  the  tariff; 
when  these  shall  not  hare  been  adjusted  during  the  year  by  coirespondence 
between  the  different  Ministers. 

"  B.  The  definite  reparation  amcHig  the  States  of  the  union  of  the  total  common 
receipts,  based  upon  the  observations  made  by  the  superior  authorities  and 
verined  by  the  central  bwreaujasmaj  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  common 
interest.  • 

"  C.  To  deliberate  upon  propositions  and  suggestions  made  by  the  governments 
for  the  perfection  or  the  administration. 

"  D.  Discussions  upon  alterations  demanded  b;^  any  of  the  Contracting  States,  in 
the  laws,  tariff,  and  castom  house  regulations,  as  well  as  in  the  organization 
of  the  administration,  and  in  general  upon  the  development  dnd  perfection 
of  the  general  system  of  customs  and  commerce.  ** 

Should  extraordinary  incidents  occur  during  the  period  that  th^ 
Plenipotentiaries  are  not  in  session,  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the 
States  are  empowered  to  consult  with  a  view  to  the  measures  necessary 
to  be  adopted,  or  to  order  an  extra  sitting  of  the  Plenipotentiaries, 
should  this  in  their  judgmentrbe  demanded  by  the  general  interest. 

We  would  consider  our  task  but  imperfectly  performed,  did  we 
neglect  to  direct  attention  to  the  manifestations  in  the  States  of  the 
Zou  Verein  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commercial  University.  This 
idea  is  peculiar  to  our  age  and  markes  the  rapid  strides  of,  science  in 
all  the  varied  and  useful  departments  of  life.  A  higher  appreciation 
of  the  world's  destiny  is  evidently  the  leading  characteristic  of  our 
times,  over  aU  other.  To  New  Orleans,  however,  belongs  the  sub* 
sfantial  merit  of  engrafting  a  Commercial  Professorship,  upon  the 
proud  seat  of  learning  her  noble  liberality  has  erected. 
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Art.  TL— THE  AMERICAN  llfDIAXS. 

Speculations  hare  multiplied  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  tbis  re- 
markable people,  from  the  very  moment  in  which  adventurous  dis* 
covery  introduced  them  to  the  nations  of  the  civilised  world.  With 
these  it  is  not  our  province  now  to  deal;  nor  have  we  any  disposition 
to  enter  the  arena  with  any  of  those  gladiators  who  have  contended 
in  keen  encounter  over  their  rights  and  worngs,  their  virtues,  their 
vices,  and  ^their  sufferings.  Let  all  of  this  pass. 
-  The  late  annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  A&irs,  W. 
Medill,  Esq.,  furnishes  an  occasion  for  some  reflections,  and  the  data 
which  we  think  vrill  be  highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  our  read- 
ers.  It  accompanies  the  papers  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the 
year  1847. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  would  appear  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  favorable  to  the  Indians,  if  a  careful  study  of  it  were  made  by 
any  unprejudiced  individual.  True,  the  position  of  these  '^  ohildr«in 
of 'nature"  is  the  most  peculiar,  and  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
deepest  sympathy.  Yet  is  it  the  stem  part  of  our  country,  though 
mitigated  by  benevolence,  to  fulfil  an  inexorable  fate — ^to  increase 
extend  and  multiply,  whilst  the  Indian  withers  and  fades  away  like 
the  blighted  leaf  of  autumn.  Thus  in  the  progress  of  ages — ^men 
and  nations  perform  their  alloted  parts,  and  yield  the  stage  in  turn. 

^  The  present  hour  has  but  one  oracle  for  the  Indians, — ^it  is  wo !  wo !" 
We  intrcnluce  an  eloquent  passage  from  a  paper  pre  mired  by  our  friend. 
O.  F.  Holmes,  Esq. :    "The  same  evil  destiny  which  haunted  the  Pe* 
lasgians  is  sucking  the  life*blood  of  the  Indians:  their  whole  career, 
too,  so  fEur  as  our  certain  information  extends,  has  been  one  of  pro- 
gressive paxtdysis  and  extinction.     The  countenance  of  the  red  man, 
Sis  manners,  and  his  language,  all  seem  to  give  a  sad  presentiment  of 
his  fate.    The  deep  gloom  which  is  impressed  upon  his  noble  but  im- 
passive features, — the  quiet  dignity  of  his  address,  manifesting  the 
conscious  pride  of  adversity,  and  the  soft,  subdued,  but  thrilling  tones 
of  his  eloquence,  combine  to  mark  a  race  upon  whom  the  Angel  of 
Death  has  set  hie  seal.     Even  his  reli^on  is  breathed  forth  in  the 
deep  but  haughty  accents  of  despair:  it  is  to  Areskoni,  the  god  of 
war  and  destruction,  the  evil  spirit  of  his  simple  mythology,  to  whom 
his  orisons  are  principally  directed.     The  brightest  project  for  the 
Brave  is  death:  the  only  termination  for  the  race  is  an  early  and  a 
silent  grave,     ouch,  however,  are  merely  tho  thick  but  pregnant  fan- 
cies of  the  hour, — ^the  reality  is  sterner  still.     Like  the  old  Pelasgian 
race,  the  Indian  stretched  his  dominion  over  a  vast  portion  of  a  great 
continent :  like  the  Pelasgian,  he  has  been  exposed  to  all  misfortunes, 
and  has  withered  and  waned  away  under  every  affliction  which  could 
befal  him.     The  European  conqueror  came  among  the  myriads  of  the 
•  Indian  tribes, — ^he  made  slaves  of  their  thousands.  ^  All  perished. 
The  EurO|^an  settler  occupied  their  lands;  the  stream^  that  was  thus 
dammed  up,  flooded  its  banks,  and  spread  desolation  where  had  been 
beauty  and  Verdure  before.     The  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier,  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south,  attacked  them  with  the  sword;  the  Quaker,  in 
an  intermediate  regioii,  by  gifts  and  treaties,  attempted  the  aooom* 
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pliflhmmit  of  his  objeet0^-^at  peaoe  was  scarcely  less  pernicious  than 
war.     They  were  thus  driven  m>m  hunting-ground  to  hunting-ground, 
but  there  was  no  resting  place  for  theuL     Wherever  the  march  of  the 
white  man  followed  them,  the  mngs  of  Destruction  waved  over  their 
retreating  steps,  and  rained  down  perdition  upon  them.     If  they  es* 
oaped  the  sword,  they  must  encounter  the  fearnil  ravages  of  the'  fire- 
water;  if  they  abstainod  from  intoxicating  drinks,—^  thins  which  it  is 
hardly  in  the  nature  of  an  Indian  to  do, — ^&niine  met  Siem  in  tho 
path,  and  what  famine  had  left  unscathed,  fell  a  prey  to  the  «nall-pox 
or  some  other  of  the  fell  diseases  which  their  white  brethren  had  in- 
troduced among  them.     Turn  where  they  will,  the  fiery  sword  is  whirl' 
ing  around  them,  and  all  entrance  into  their  expected  or  imagined 
Paradise  is  forbidden.     For  them,  there  is  no  land  of  promise, — no 
Ck&naan,  flowing  with  rivers  of  milk  and  honey ,-=-bnt  black  and  bitter 
desolation  awaits  them.    The  pestilence  is  in  their  houses  and  about 
their  tents,  and  there  is  none  to  stand  between  the  living  and  the 
dead  to  stay  th^  plague.    Every  step  they  take  leads  them  nearer, 
and  still  more  near,  to  the  verge  of  the  abvss:  the  clouds  which  gather 
around  their  path,  become  more  dense  and  dark  as  they  advance,  and 
portend  nothing  but  ultimate  annihilation.    At  ihe  present  time,  a  few 
tribes  have  shot  forth  leaves  and  blossoms;  but  it  is  a  hot-bed  veget- 
ution, — ^the  colors,  though  beautiful,  are  not  fixed,  and  the  flower 
promises  no  fruit    They  have  been  moulded  by  the  superintendence 
of  government  officers-Hiheir  principal  chiefs  have  been  of  mixed  breed, 
and  their  cultivation  has  been  encouraged  or  supported  by  government 
annuities.     A  nursling  which  requires  such  tendance,  wiU  never  shoot 
up  in  a  strong  and  healthy  tree, — ^the  blossoms  will  wither  upon  the 
stem,  and  the  only  evidence  of  themselves  which  they  will  leave 
behind,  will  be  the  dead  and  &ded  leaves  upon  the  ground.     The 
other  tribes  are  fast  verging  to  destitution  and  utter  extinction.    The 
higher  qualities  of  the  Indian  are  rapidly  disappearing  undov  the 
operation  of  a  hundred  blighting  bfluenees.     Every. thing  indicates 
coming  annihilation.     The  numbers  of  their  tribes  are  daily  dimdnish- 
ing  by  want,  riot,  drunkenness  and  disease ;  the  race  seems  to  Iwve 
lost  its  power  of  renovating  itself;  and  each  generation  is  likely  to 
find  its  census  but  half  tluit  of  its  precursor.    If  their  horoscope 
promises  only  degradation,  death  without  progeny  will  forbid  its  per- 
petuity.   The  buffiilo  an&  other  game  of  the  Western  prairies  are 
vanishing;  the  sustenance  and  the  occupation  of  the  Indian  are  alike 
departing.     But  nature  is  still  more  fearfully  and  hopelessly  arraying 
her  powers  against  them :  streams  and  lakes  are  drying  up,*  and  the 
fish  which,  as  a  last  resource,  might  have  provided  a  scanty  sostenanee 

*  **  For  the  last  few  years,  the  waters  in  all  theprairies  north-west  of  Traverse 
des  Sioux,  have  been  rapidly  diminishing.  Where,  a  few  years  since,  were 
beautiful  lakes,  several  miles  in  circumference,  now  not  a  drop  of  water  can  be 
found.  Even  streams  dignified  with  tbe  name  of  river,  in  which  the  Indian  was 
'  'accustomed  to  paddle  his  canoe,  have  entirely  disappeared;  and  where  the  trader 
^aded  to  pass,  because  it  was  difficult. and  sometimes  dangermis-or  imprac- 
licaUe  to  transport  his  goods  in  dry  carts,  he  jiow  searches  in  vain  for  water  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  himself  and  horse. 

"  The  musk-mt  ponds  have  of  course  dried  up,  and  the  mucsk^rats  that  were  in 
them  have  perished,  or  gone  nobody  knows  where."— Pub.  Voc.,  pp.  42t— 2. 
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for  an  ezpiring  generation, — ^this,  too,  small  as  it  be,  Kas  their  piiilesi 
destiny  snatched  from  their  grasp.  Verily,  the  fiction  of  Tantalus 
becomes  true  of  a  race.  Regions  of  country,  where,  formerly,  all  was 
healthy,  are  now  productive  of  epidemic  diseases.  May  we  not  apply 
to  the  Indian  what  was  said  of  the  Jews  ? — ^^  Now,  learn  a  parable  of 
the  fig-tree :  when  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaveSy 
ye  know  that  the  summer  is  nigh:  so  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see 
all  these  things,  know  that  it  is  near,  even  at  the  doors."  Whatever 
the  career  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Pelasgian  may  have  been,  the  fate 
of  the  Indian  b  infinitely  more  wretched.  To  us,  his  destiny  appears 
irrevocably  sealed :  he  is  incapable  of  civilization :  he  must  wane  awij 
and  be  extinguished  at  last. " 

But  we  prefer  to  these  sombre  refiections  some  facts  which  the  Re- 
ports present  for  inspection. 

There  have  been  important  difficulties  daring  the  year,  growing  out 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  resident  in  Wisconsin. 
These  people  are  divided  among  themselves  in  relation  to  the  form  of 
government  they  should  assume.  A  larg^  p&^ty,  called  the  Citizens, 
adopt  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1843,  giving 
them  full  and  equal  powers  with  the  whites  in  all  matters  of  law  or 
elective  franchises,  and  deny  the  power  of  the  act  of  1846  in  repeal 
An  able  protest  is  presented  by  them,  which  is  met  by  another  from  the 
Indian  party,  maintaining  the  necessity  of  the  repeal  We  cannot 
forbear  an  extract  from  this  latter  paper : 

"  Believe  us,  we  are  not  thus  tenacious  of  our  national  character  and  rights, 
from  a  mere  romantic  love  of,  and  preference  for,  Indian  habits  and  customs. 
True,  we  have  some  veneration  for  the  memory  of  our  fathers ;  and  we  have 
some  pride  in  the  recollection  of  those,  our  ancestors,  who  welcomed  yours  to 
American  shores;  who  nursed  them  through  the  weakness  of  infancy  to  the 
strength  of  manhood ;  who  fought  for  them  the  battles  of  that  independence  which 
alone  gives  you  the  power  to  dispose  oar  fate  and  to  speak  our  doom.  But  above 
all,  we  have  the  abiding  faith  that  we  must  be  a  people  by  ourselves.  Our  God 
hath  made  us  distinct  from  you— •we  must  remain  so  or  ^rish.  We  can  never 
participate  in  the  wealth,  or  the  social  privileges  of  the  whites,  however  we  might 
be  made  participants  in  their  political  privileges.  Our  limited  possessions  ars 
not  necessary  to  the  glory  or  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  be 
valuable  to  us,  they  must  be  secured  against  the  purchases  of  the  whites.  To 
encourage  agriculture  among  our  people,  we  allot  to  each  male  adult  or  head  of 
a  family,  a  tract  equal  to  his  capacity  to  cultivate,  and  the  balance  we  hold  in 
common  as  a  reserve,  to  be  alloted  who  shall  come  after  us.  If  our  lands  were 
to  be  held  by  each  individual  in  fee,  with  full  power  to  sell  at  pleasure,  and  sur- 
rounded as  we  are  by  a  white  population,  eager  and  apt  for  acquisition,  the  gen-* 
eration  which  shall  succeed  us  would  find  themselves  without  a  home.  " 

The  next  paper  is  furnished  by  Wm.  Bichmond,  Acting  Superintend 
dant  at  Detroit.  He  tells  us  of  the  slow  advances  of  the  Ottowa, 
Griswold  and  Black  river  colonies,  and  the  operations  of  the  Mission* 
airies  among  them.  The  Chippewas  and  Pottawatomies  appear  to  be 
more  promising.* 

[to  be  cmjnclubed.] 


*Wa  hiid  preptr«4  rathfr  «n  tztMdad  paper  opoo  tbit  rabjeet,  bat  the  onaxpeotad  Imnh  of 
other  artielefl  forcef  nii  to  dirida  it.  It  ii  alwty*  with  regret  that  we  treat  a  aobjeet  in  thia  maii&er. 
aa  maeh  of  ita  imeraal  la  thereby  ioai.  Bat  neoeaaity  haa  no  law,  and  oar  contribuiora,  we  hope! 
will  have  aa  mach  philoeopby  as  oarielf  ea  when  the  thinj;  oecara.  ^ 
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IfiSICDLTUBE  AND  HANPAGTURES  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

I.— EAST  INDIA  RICE.* — (Conduded,) 

Weeding,  loosening  the  soil,  thinning  where  too  thick,  and  transplanting  to 
where  the  crop  is  too  thin,  is  performed  tnrice.  First,  between  the  forty-fifth  and 
fiftieth  day,  and  again  in  twenty  and  thirty-five  days  from  the  first  weeding.  Rice 
which  ripens  in  five  and  a  hali'^months  must  be  inundated  on  the  twentieth  day ; 
and  the  weedings  muBt  be  on  the  same  day,  and  twice  again  at  intervals  of  ten 
days. 

The  plowing  season  for  the  Cwmba  Caru  when  dry  seed  is  used,  commences 
about  the  Slst  August,  and  the  seed  is  sown  about  the  middle  of  December. 

In  the  Mayska  Caru^  when  dry  seed  is  sown,  the  plowing  begins  in  Uie  last 
week  of  March,  and  the  seed  is  sown  after  the  first  week  of  April.  Dry  seed  is 
never  used  for  the  Thila  Cam.  In  some  places  of  Dinajpoor  the  seed  is  dibbled; 
a  few  seeds  being  dropped  into  holes,  maae  about  a  span  apart.  This  is  the  mode 
tLSually  adopted  for  inserting  the  Gohya^  or  upland  nee,  by  the  Nepaulese. 

Mr.  Campbell  states,  "  that  there  is  probably  one-third  of  the  valley  lands  an* 
nually  under  the  cultivation  of  this  variety  of^rice*  It  is  sown  during  the  latter 
halt  of  April,  and  the  early  part  of  May,  and  reaped  during  the  last  week  of 
August  and  the  whole  of  September.  In  the  cultivation  of  Gk)hya,  the  greatest 
possible  attention  is  paid  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  by  reducing  it  to  a  great 
degree  of  fineness,  as  well  as  by  the  exhibition  of  manure,  and  by  previous  ez- 
Dosure  of  the  land  to  the  fertilising  influences  of  water,  air,  and  frost.  Whether 
the  Gohya  succeeds  a  vetch  crop,  a  crop  of  Uridi^  or  another  Gohya  crop,  the  land 
to  be  sown  with  it  in  spring  is  delved,  pulverised,  and  waterea  (if  practicable) 
during  the  winter  months  of  December  and  January.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has, 
when  suitable  to  the  soil,  a  coating  of  the  black,  earthy  manure,  laid  on  during 
the  winter,  and  when  the  cultivator  can  procure  it,  one  of  artificial  manure  im- 
mediately previous  to  the  sowing.  Early  in  April  the  manure  previously  col- 
lected in  small  heaps  on  the  field  is  spread  over  it,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  a  light  delving  is  given ;  whicn,  followed  by  careful  pulverisation,  serves 
to  mix  the  manure  with  the  soil,  to  keep  the  former  close  to  the  surface,  and  to 
render  the  field  a  dead  level.  Immediately  the  land  is  thus  prepared  (not  some 
days  aftir,  but  simultaneously  with  the  preparation,)  the  seed  unmoistened  is  put 
in  the  ground  by  the  fingers,  and  in  rows  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  the  sowers 
covering  up  the  seed  as  they  sidvance  by  drawing  the  hand  over  each  transverse 
row  of  seed  put  in  the  ground.  The  Gk)hya  sower  squats  on  his  or  her  hams, 
with  a  small  basket  of  the  seed  placed  on  the  ground  between  the  knees,  ana 
using  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  both  hands,  deposite  the  seed,  grain  by  grain, 
or  two  grains  together,  at  regular  distances  in  the  ground,  commencing  latterally 
at  the  utmost  reach  of  the  nands,  and  moving  backwards  after  each  row  of  six 
seeds  is  completed,  and  the  hands  have  been  quickly  drawn  along  the  row  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  them  in.  Nothing  can  be  more  advantageous  for  quick  and 
equal  vegetation  than  this  process }  the  seed  getting  a  bed  in  moist,  freshly  turned 
np,  and  finely  powdered  soil,  not  one  grain  of  it  being  left  uncovered,  nor  one 
grain  deeper  set  in  the  soil  than  its  neighbors. 

The  after  culture  of  Gohya  is  as  carefully  and  laboriously  gone  through  as  its 
sowing.  So  soon  as  it  is  well  above  ground,  the  soil  is  loosened  at  the  roots  of 
each  row,  by  means  of  the  small  one  hand  hoe,  and  any  weeds  which  may  have 
sprung  up  with  it  are  carefully  removed.  This  hand-hoeing  and  Weeding  is 
usually  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  occasionally  five  or  six  times  during 
the  growth  of  the  crop.  So  universal  is  this  efficient  and  careful  cultivation 
throughout  the  valley,  and  so  essential  is  it  consider»i  for  the  procuring  of  a  full 
crop,  that  the  cultivator  who  leaves  his  Gk)hya  unhoed  and  unweedea  is  looked 
upon  as  a  ruined  sluggard;  often  repeated  weeding  and  hoeing  is  considered  as 
indispensable  to  this  crop  as  flooding  to  the  malsi  and  toulis. 

"The  more  you  weed  and  hoe  the  Gtohya,"  say  the  cultivators,  "the  heavier 
will  bo  the  returns  of  Dhan,  and  the  greater  the  produce  of  chaul,  or  edible  rice, 
Crom  it. "    Not  only  the  straw  and  ear  are  increased  in  size  by  it,  but  the  more 
-  —  -     "^^ ■ — — 

•  For  other  information  on  Rice  see  Conunercial  Review,  vol.  I,  p.  290;  vol. 
in,  p.  416  i  vol.  IV,  p.  503  J  vol.  V,  p.  181. 

VOL.  v.— •lO. 
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you  hoe  and  weed,  the  thinner  is  the  husk  of  the  grain  compared  with  its  notri- 
tious  part.  With  the  exception  of  the  indigo  cultivation  in  Tirhoot,  and  that  of 
the  poppy  in  Behar  generally,  I  have  never  seen  the  cnlture  of  the  Gohya  rice 
in  IJ^epaul  surpassed  in  efficiency,  and  I  believe  it  is  but  rarely  equalled  in  any 
part  of  India ;  yet  the  crop  is  Inferior  to  the  transplanted  rice,  which  neither 
wants  nor  receives  a  tithe  of  this  care,  and  is  rarely  weeded  in  very  wet  seasons. 
The  reaping,  thrashing,  and  drying  ol  the  Gohya  are  performed  as  on  the  trans- 
planted rice.  Hukwa  is  made  from  it  also,  but  in  small  quantities.  It  is  of  a 
whitish  yellow  color  in  the  ear,  the  tourl  is  of  a  brighter  yellow,  and  the  malsi 
dark  brown  or  blackish.  The  Gk>hya  is  considered  very  nutritious  and  whole- 
some.* 

In  Nepaul,  from  thirty  seers  to  one  maund  are  sown  per  biggah,  and  the  ave- 
rage prodtice  is  fifty  maunds.f 

FiAeen  cutcha  seer  of  rice  is  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  in  the  northern  pans 
of  Bengal  upon  a  cutcha  biggah  (1-8  of  an  acre^  of  land4 

Germinated  Seed  Sowing. — ^In  Mysore,  if  this  mode  is  adopted  for  the  Hainu 
crop,  the  plowings  occur  between  the  third  week  of  June  and  the  same  period  in 
July.  The  plowing  is  repeated  four  times,  each  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding, 
ana  the  fields  during  the  time  inundated.  The  field  is  then  manured^  immedi- 
ately plowed  a  fiilh  time,  and  the  mud  smoothened  with  the  laborer's  feet.  TIm 
water  is  drawn  off,  so  as  to  leave  its  depth  not  more  than  an  inch,  and  the 
sprouted  seed  sown.    It  requires  no  process  to  cover  it.    During  the  first  twenty- 


is  then  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  decayed  cow-duns,(  and  laid  in  a  heap 
in  the  house  entirely  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  covered  with  straw  and  mats. 
At  Joomla,  in  Nepaul,  the  covering  used  is  a  mixture  of  earth  and  manure.  At 
the  end  of  three  days  sprouts  three  inches  long  are  thrown  out,  and  it  is  then  fit 
for  sowing, 

This  mode  of  cultivation  Is  more  troublesome  than  the  former,  and  the  nroduce 
is  not  greater,  but  it  allows  a  crop  of  pulse  to  be  previously  obtained  from  the 
same  ground,  and  requires  only  tnree-founhs  the  quantity  ot  seed. 

TransplanUd  Rice  is  cultivated  in  two  modes,  viz.,  Barra'agy  or  dry  plants^ 
and  Nlra^y  or  wetplanU.^  Low  lands  are  required  for  each,  fxir  the  Barra'agy 
in  the  Hatnu  crop,  the  ground  is  worked  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  as  for  me 
dry  seed  crop.  In  the  last  week  of  May  the  manure  is  put  on,  the  seed  sown 
very  thick,  and  covered  with  the  plow ;  one-tenth  of  a  biggah  of  seed  Is  allowed 
in  Furaniya  for  every  biggah  that  is  to  be  planted.  No  rain  occurring  before 
the  eighth  day,  water  is  given,  and  aj^n  in  a  fortnight;  but  if  there  are  showers 
these  are  unnecessary.  From  the  forty-fiflh  to  the  sixtieth  day  the  plants  con- 
tinue fit  for  removal,  to  facilitate  which,  the  field  is  inundated  for  five  days  before. 
For  their  reception,  the  field,  inundated  all  the  time,  is  plowed  four  times  in  eight 
weeks,  commencing  in  the  first  week  of  June.  Manure  is  added  before  the  fourth 
plowing ;  afler  this,  the  surface  is  levelled  with  the  foot,  the  seedlings  are  planted, 
from  three  to  five  being  placed  together,  and  an  interval  of  a  span  allowed  be- 
tween evety  two  little  tufts.  The  water  is  letofiTfor  a  day,  but  the  land  is  subse- 
quently kept  flooded.  The  weedings  are  performed  on  tne  twentieth,  thirty-fifih, 
and  forty-nflh  days  after  the  transplantation. 

In  Mysore,  for  the  7\Ua  Corv,  sprouted  seed  is  sown  about  tJie  19th  of  October, 
the  plowing  having  commenced  a  month  before.  The  Cwmba  Cam  sprouted  seed 
is  sown  aw>ut  the  1st  of  January;  the  plowing  having  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
vious month.  The  plowing  lor  the  Maysha  Caru  sprouted  seed  commences  in 
the  second  week  of  April,  and  the  sowing  in  the  same  period  of  May. 

When  sprouted  seed  is  sown  in  Mysore,  one  bushel  and  four  and  a  half  gallons 
are  allo;ed  to  an  acre,  and  an  average  produce  is  rather  better  than  thirty-one 
bushels. 


J 

call 


•  Trans.  Agri-Hort.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  122, 124. 

Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  79. 

Tennant,  Ind.  Rec.  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

About  Mundium  they  also  add  firesh  plants  of  PkUmus  escuIetUa  (Roxb.)  there 
led  TVmAay  Sopu. 
II  The  transplanting  system  is  called  Naduga  in  South  Malabar. 
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\boat  Medura,  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  is  larger,  varying  from  three  pecks 
2to  more  than  one  bushel,  and  the  advantage  is  shown  hy  me  increased  produce. 
This  was  from  fifty-nine  to  forty-seren  bushels,  being  invariably  the  largest 
where  most  seed  was  sown.* 

Transplanting. — When  this  mode  of  cultivation  is  adopted,  the  rice  is  sown 
rery  thick  in  a  small  space  of  manured  ground-,  and  when  the  plants  have  at- 
tained the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  it  is  ready  for  transplantation. 

A  field  overfiooded  has  to  be  plowed  until  the  surface  is  converted  into  a  suffi- 
cient mud,  and  to  this  the  plant*  are  removed  from  the  seed>bed.  One  or  two  are 
•dropped  tc^ther  in  a  place,  and  this  is  repeated  at  equal  distances  all  over  the 
fielu,  which  appears  a  mere  sheet  of  water.  To  secure  the  plants  sinking  in  their 
proper  position  to  the  bottom,  each  has  its  roots  enveloped  in  a  ball  of  clay.  Such 
crop*,  says  Dr.  Tennant,  though  lediousin  preparation,  generally  remunerate  for 
the  extra  troublct 

The  progress  or  vegetation  in  Behar  is  so  rapid,  that  the  first  harvest  arrives  in, 
two  months  after  planting  the  rice  as  above  described-,  the  second  is  reaped  in 
November,  and  having  been  planted  in  August,  may  be  grown  on  the  same  field 
as  its  predecessor.  The  second  crop  grown  is  a  fine  species  of  rice, -and  consti- 
tutes the  most  valuable  crop,  and  upon  its  success  the  well-betng  of  the  farmer 
and  of  the  country  greatly  depend. 

In  Mysore,  for  the  transplanted  Hainu  crop  the  ground  is  ploughed  dry  ihrice 
between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  middle  of  March.  About  Ihe  34th  of 
May  die  field  is  inundated,  and  plowed  four  times  in  the  fifteen  followiDg  days. 
After  the  last  plowing,  the  surface  is  levelled  with  the  foot,  the  seed  sown  very 
thick,  and  dung  sprinkled  over  it.  The  water  is  let  ofi*;  but  on  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  days  water  is  again  given,  and  as  often  let  off,  not  being  aMowed  to 
stagnate.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  water  is  let  on,  and  allowed  to  remain  untH 
the  plants  are  fit  for  removing,  which  is  about  thirty  days  after  sowing.  The 
cultivation  of  the  field  into  wmch  they  are  transplanted  is  the  same  as  for  the 
JBarra*agf, 

By  these  modes  the  field  into  which  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  are  enabled 
to  produce  previously  a  crop  of  pulse.  Otherwise,  the  produce  is  not  more  thaa 
that  obtained  from  seed  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  Nor  is  it  stated  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  that  it  is  superior  to  the  less  troublesome  mode  of  germinating  the 
seed,  it  has  the  advantage  of  ensuring  a  more  regular  plant,  but  its  )«guJated 
distances  are  of  less  coa^quence.  since  hoeing  is  not  required  in  a  field  constant- 
ly under  water.    Twenty  times  tne  seed  sown  is  an  average  crop. 

In  Mysore  the  Cumda  Corn  transplanted  rice  is  cultivated  only  as  wet  seed- 
lings, nif'agy.  About  the  16th  of  November  the  plowings  commence,  and  the 
se<3  is  sown  by  the  last  day  of  December.  The  fields  on  which  this  crop  is  rip- 
•ened  are  begun  to  be  plowed  about  the  1st  of  December,  and  the  transplanting 
commences  about  the  29th  of  January.  The  Tula  Cam  transplanted  rice  is 
.sown  nir^agy  in  the  third  week  of  October,  and  is  transplanted  within  a  month 
after.  The  Maysha  Cam  transplanted  rice  is  also  sown  HM^agy,  after  the  first 
week  of  May,  and  in  about  a  month  the  seedlings  are  transplanted. 

The  regular  Cam  crop  of  the  transplanted  cUitivation  dews  not  interfere  with 
a  preceding  crop  of  pulse ;  but  this  is  last  when,  from  want  of  laborers,  dtc., 
the  early  or  late  seasons  are  adopted.  The  various  modes  of -cultivating  rice 
^ve  the  farmer  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  cultivate  Ihe  same  landwiUi 
fewer  hands  and  less  cattle  than  il  there  were  only  one  seed  time  and  one  harvest, 
the  labor  being  divided  over  a  great  part  of  the  year.^ 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pali-ghat,  in  South  Malabar,  the  hind  appropriate  for  the 
production  of  rice  is  called  DkanmnkfTy^  and  is  of  two  kind»*-the  PeleaUl^  or  high 
ground,  which  yields  onl^  one  crop  annually,  and  the  low  ground,  Ubayum, 
which  produces  two  crops  in  the  yeaf . 

The  chief  paints  of  oifiference  in  l!heir  system  of  cultivation,  is,  that  on  the 
Palealil  ground  they  keep  the  crop  without  water  for  fifteen  days  after  being 
wwn;  it  is  then  hand- weeded  by  women,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  equal 
distances.  At  Pali-ghat,  when  rice  is  cultivatc^d  accorain^  to  the  transplanting 
system,  the  seedlings  are  raised  in  a  poor,  high-lying  soil,  called  the  Maytaii, 
■which  is  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  pays  no  rent. 

•  Buehanaa's  Mysore,  LUO,  -f  Ind.  Rec.  ii.  196. 

X  Buchanan's  Mysore,  i  84-90. 
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I  shall  make  but  little  allosion  to  the  agriculture  of  Birmah,  because  it  is  reryr 
inferior  even  to  that  of  India ;  but,  as  an  exanvple,  I  will  give  an  outline  of  that- 
adopted  for  this  their  principal  crop.  After  ploughing,  which  is  not  done  more 
than  twice,  and  even  in  some  lands  only  harrowing  is  given^  the  clods  are  broken 
by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  dragged  over  the  surface,  but  not  turning  upon 
an  axis.  The  land  is  wetted,  and  the  plants  transplanted,  after  which  no  culti- 
vation is  given.  Two  crops,  and  sometimes  three,  are  obtained  annually.  The 
best  is  produced  during  the  rains,  the  others  by  irrigation,  which  is  a  rude,  ex- 
pensive process,  performed  by  hand.* 

Transplanted  spring  rice  ts  cultivated  in  Puraniya  on  the  banks  of  the  marshes, 
which  gradually  ory  as  the  spring  advances,  but  which  always  retain  water  m 
the  center  sufficient  to  supply  the  fields. 

Between  mid-September  and  naid-NovembeTj  a  plot  is  plowed  upon  the  edge 
for  a  seed-bed.  In  this,  the  soil  being  first  mixed  into  a  mud,  the  seed  is  sown, 
having  been  made  to  sprout  bv  steeping  it  for  thirty  hours  in  water,  and  keeping, 
it  covered  with  grass  in  a  Altered  place. 

The  seedlings,  before  the  second  week  of  January,  are  transplanted  twice, 
lower  down  the  marsh's  side  each  time,  as  the  water  retires.  At  each  transplant' 
ing,  they  occupy  double  the  space  they  previously  required. 

Between  mM-January  and  mid-April  they  are  finally  transplanted.  About 
one-half  is  so  removed  in  the  first  month  of  the  season,  and  is  very  productive:- 
an  eighth  is  transplanted  in  the  second  month,  and  gives  an  indiferent  crop;  and 
the  remaining  three  eighths  are  transplanted  during  the  third  month,  making  a 
return  so  miserable,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  attention,  if  it  did  not  occupy  .ume 
which  would  otherwise  be  passed  in  idleness.f 

Reapino.— It  is  a  common  practice  in  Dinajpoor,  when  the  rice  is  nearlv  ripe, 
to  press  the  crop  quite  flat  on  the  ground,  by  passing  a  bamboo,  held  by  two 
men,  over  the  whole.  Various  reasons,  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  are  assigned  for  this. 
It  is  said,  especially  in  the  northwestern  parts  of  the  district,  where  the  practice 
is  most  common,  that  in  some  measure  ii  secures  the  field  from  the  depredation 
of  thieves,  who,  according  to  the  most  moderate  computation,  compose  three- 
eighths  of  the  men  in  these  parts.^  It  is  also  said,  that  it  prevents  the  grain  shak- 
ing out  when  ripe,  and  so  gives  ume  for  harvesting  it — resting  on  the  ground  not 
being  injurious;  moreover,  that  it  facilitates  reaping,  as  the  reaper  sits  on  his 
heels  while  at  work.  It  is  chiefly  the  second  ana  third  kinds  of  winter  rice  that 
are  managed  in  this  manner.  In  reaping  the  course  kinds,  little  but  the  ears  are 
cut  ofi*;  but  of  the  finer,  the  straw  is  severed  close  to  the  gpound, 

DisBA8£8.  *c. — Although  the  rice  requires  a  more  abundant  supply  of  water 

than  any  otner  of  the  cereiEil  crops,  yet  tnat  it  can  be  applied  in  excess  admits  (k 

'no  doubt    If,  during  its  early  growth,  the  water  for  several  days  is  deep  enough 


every  crop  of  Bengal  paddy,  more  particularly  the  autumnal,  or  askoo  (vulgarly 
pronounced  luwsJia)  harvest,  is  affected  with  the  crgot^  or  coekspwTj  a  disease  whi«v 
renders  it  not  ootly  innutricious,  but  poisonous^ 

The  ergott  clavutj  oi  coekspur,  which  occasionally  so  much  injures  the  rice  crop, 
is  known  in  Europe  as  afiecting  barley,  rye,  and,  more  rarely,  wheat  It  has  been 
shown  by  M.  de  CandoUe  to  arise  from  a  parasitic  ^ngus,  which  he  has  named 
Sderotium  elavus. 

It  is  an  eloiwated  substance,  filling  the  place  of  the  grain  in  the  glume,  or 
husk;  its  flesh  &m,  white,  compact,  of  one  substance ;  ks  surface  dingy  purple. 
Like  all  the  parasitic  fungi,  its  occurrence  Is  promoted  by  sudi  excessive  humid- 
ity as  is  unfavorable  to  the  plant.  Some  districts  are  much  more  liable  to  its 
attacks  than  others.  It  has  not  been  found  to  be  caused  by  applying  water  in 
excess  upon  the  head  of  the  grain.  It  is  strictly  topical— one  or  more  grains  in 
the  same  ear  may  be  affected,  and  the  others  freej} 

In  Nepaul,  the  upland  rice  is  liable  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  grubs.  These 
attack  tae  roots  of^  the  plants,  and  their  ravages  are  rendered  apparent  by  the 
languishing  and  whitening  of  the  young  rice  plants,  when  only  a  few  inches 

*  Gntwibrd's  Embaasv  to  Ava,  &c.         f  Martin's  Buchanan's  India,  iii.  912 
t  Trans.  Agri-Hortr  Soc.  oC  India,  u  10.     (  Glaartr  Joam*  of  Mence,  Ui^  871^ 
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abore  the  groand ;  tliis  is  attributed  to  the  attacks  of  a  large  grab,  called  kUmgki^ 
]0r  root-worm,  of  a  black  or  blue  color,  generally  the  thickness  of  the  forefinger, 
sometimes  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  and  about  two  inches  long.  It  is  supposed  by 
ihe  natives  to  be  produced,  and  to  thrive  best,  in  rotten  manure,  and  to  devour 
the  seed  and  young  radicals  of  the  plant.  The  kion^ki  is  most  destructive  to  the 
Oohya,  or  upland  rice,  attacking  it  soon  afler  bemg  sown,  and  continuing  ita 
ravages  until  about  the  middle  of  May,  after  which  it  ceases.  The  people  do 
sot  know  what  flying  insect  this  grub  is  the  larva,  nor  have  they  anv  remedy 
against  its  attacks,  except  removing  it  from  the  fields  when  they  see'  it  The 
third  disease  of  white  crops  is  a  premature  whitening  of  the  ears  of  rice  (both 
kinds),  and  the  failure  of^  the  grain  in  them.  This  is  attributed  by  the  Newars 
10  the  attacks  of  a  small  grub,  the  site  of  the  common  white  maggot,  the  body  of 
which  is  white,  the  head  blaek  and  hard.  It  is  called  sheo-kiy  the  marrow  or  pith- 
worm.  The  skeo-ki  is  supposed  to  eat  the  roots  of  the  rice  plants;  but  its  prey 
more  especially  is  said  to  oe  the  stalk  and  juices  of  the  plant;  for  obtaining  the 
later  of  which,  it  cuts  the  plants  at  the  joints,  afler  which  the  ear  whitens  without 
filling.  The  natives  attribute  the  drying  up  of  the  ear  and  plant  to  the  drinking  of 
its  milk  (sap)  by  the  grub,  which  prevents  the  due  formation  of  a  full-sized  gram.* 

Panicum  iTALicuM. — ^TWc  are  two  varieties  cultivated  in  Mysore,  iheghidUf 
or  dwarf,  and  the  jotu^  or  doda,  or  tall. 

Snl — In  whatever  country  grown,  it  requires  the  best  light,  dry  sofis,  unless 
manure  can  be  afforded  for  its  culture;  in  which  case  a  poorer  soil  will  suffice. 

CuUtwaiion. — The  ground  is  ploughed  six  times  in  spnng :  and  the  seed  about 
half  a  bushel  per  acre,  ploughed  in  at  the  commencement  of^the  rains. 

It  is  sometimes  grown  in  drills  among  Cynosurvs  corecaniis. 

No  after  culture  is  eiven.  The  crop,  ripe  within  three  months  ftom  the  time 
of  sowing,  is  reaped  close  to  the  ground — in  Mysore  stacked  for  eight  days;  and 
after  beinff  dned  In  the  suashine  lor  one  day,  the  grain  is  trodden  out  The 
tunal  procnice  is  sixteen  bushels  per  acre. 

Ute. — ^It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  rice.    The  straw  is  not  good  fodder. 

Panicum  MtLURE. — There  are  three  varieties  in  Mysore,  caBed  hari,  cari^  and 
My  or  bUy.    They  are  never  Intermixed. 

Sifil. — ^it  requires  a  light  soil.  Of  this  desciiption,  the  very  poorest  is  usually 
assigned  for  its  growth — ^for  no  other  reason  than  that  manure  is  so  deficient. 

Cm^oaUcfn.--^h.e  land  is  ploughed  in  the  spring  five  times ;  and,  when  the 
heavy  niins  begin,  the  seed  is  sewn  from  two  to  tnree  and  a  half  gallons  per  acre, 
and  !plouffhed  in.  Manure  is  not  absolutely  required  for  this  crop,  even  in  the 
worst  lands,  though  its  application  improves  the  produce. 

No  after  eulture  is  givea  to  it ;  and  in  three  months  it  is  reaped,  being eut  dose 
to  the  eround,  and  gathered  into  heaps.  In  five  or  six  days  it  is  ready  for  the 
thiashmg-floor  and  its  oxen.  An  average  crop  is  in  some  districts  three,  and  id 
oChefs  sixteen  bushels  per  acre  ;,but  always  most  abundant  where  the  crop  is 
sown  thiekest. 

Use. — ^The  grain  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  rice,  and  the  straw  is  a 
4ervieeable  f(Mder. 

pAincini  MiLiACEUM.— This  is  the  well-known  ch£nfna  of  Bengal.  Two  varie- 
lies  are  known  in  Puranlyah, — bhadai^  which  ripens  in  spring,  and  vasakiy  ripen- 
ing in  the  rainy  season, 

Somng.-^The  first  is  sown  aboat  February,  and  the  second  just  as  the  rains 
commenee. 

In  Mysore  only  one  crop  of  this  grain  is  sown,  and  the  sowing  takes  place  a:c 
the  close  of  the  heavy  rains. 

Siril. — This  differs  ftom  the  other  species  in  preferring  a  tenacious  soil,  which 
should  be  moderately  fertile. 

CW«Mwrtww».— After  two  or  three  ploughings,  the  seed  is  sown,  and,  in  Mysore, 
covered  by  an  additional  ploughing :  but  in  other  parts  of  India  the  usual  harrow- 
ing is  gfven.  No  manure  is  applied,  nor  any  other  culture.  The  crop  ripens  in 
about  t^n  weeks,  is  reaped  elose  to  the  surface,  and  the  grain  is  trodden  out  In 
Mysore  it  is  stacked  for  a  few  days  before  thrashing. 

C%f .— The  seed  is  used  as  rice,  but  the  straw  only  serves  for  fuel. 


•  Trans.  Agri-Hort  Soc.  iv.  159--^ 
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tl. — THE  TINE  IN  hOVinAXh^ 

Alexandbia,  January  26,  1848^ 
J.D.B.  DsBow,  Esq. 

As  your  inestimable  periodical,  the  Commercial  Review,  solicits  infor- 
mation upon  any  subject  connected  witli,  or  applicable  to,  Horticulture,  as  weUf 
as  A^cultuM,  I  piDceed  to  say  something  in  relation  to  the  Vine..  The  Scupper-^ 
%ong  will  be  more  particularly  alluded  to  than  any  other — for  the  reason  that  it 
is  a  native  of  the  land,  the  mistress  o£  the  forest ;:  and  while  it  embraces  all  the 
requisites  necessary  for  making  wine,  its  longevity,  incalculable  product,  and 
hariiihood  are  proverbial — I  should  say  when  proverly  managed — ^for  if  years  of 
experience  in  this  as  well  as  many  other  kinds,  both  native  and  foreign,  have 
taught  me  any  knowledge,  I  must  add  that  the  Scuppenumg  or  Roanoke  vine  is, 
and  has  always  been,  miserably  managed.  Of  all  the  e8sa3rs  written  upon  this- 
particular  vine,  trom  the  time  of  the  Hon.  John  Lowell  to  this  day,  not  an  effort 
nas  been  made  to  bring  it  to  that  high  state  of  cultivation  it  so  justlv  deserves,, 
and  has  been  uniformly  left  to  trail  upon  an  arbor,  yielding  what  the  bounties  of 
nature  could  afford  it.  The  son  planting  and  training  it  just  as  his  father  did, 
and  because  his  father  did.  But,  sir,  I  conceive  that  this  routine  of  doing  wrong 
in  defenee  of  our  parents  must  end,  if  we  expect  to  be  ever  benefitted  by  expe- 
rience.. For  in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  horticultural  experience,  where,  let  me  ask, 
would  have  been  the  nne  pippins  and  pears  that  our  market  can  boast  1  One 
would  have  been  yet  in  the  bosom  of  the  "  austere  crab,"  while  the  other  would 
linger  in  the  miserable  stoned  pear  or  pyraster:  and  after  all  the  experimental 
advantages  before  us,  I  still  hear  the  old  plan,  of  arbor  training  for  the  Scupper- 
nouff.    But  to  this  subject  presently. 

My  attention  is  drawn  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  facts  relating  to  it,  for  L 
see  at  no  distant  day  that  the  culture  of  this  i^ery  vine  is  tO' assume  an  attitude  of 
progress  heretofore  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  country ;  nor  can  I  think 
otherwise,  when  I  behold  the  prouder  staples  of  our  soil  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation  in  value,  by  the  eombination  of  the  capitalist,  the 
spinner  and  the  weaver.  Sir.  why  not.  We  have  certainly  a  vine,  or  vines,, 
well  calculated  for  such  an  end,  aelmawledged  by  both  native  and  foreign  judges 
to  be  amply  sufficient,  and  the  only  thing  necessary  is  a  glance  at  its  culture  for 
the  benent  of  the  cultivator  that  he  may  begin  right,  and  lose  no  time,  for  it  often 
happens  with  vines  as  with  every  thing  else,  that  when  we  find  ourselves  erring 
the  past  ten  years  we  are  apt  to  be  disgusted,  disappointed,  and  abandon  the 
culture. 

Many  years  ago  where  I  now  reside,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine,  and  aHer  having  imported  many  different  varieties  of  native  and  exotic 
Tines  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  from  Europe,  I  naturally  looked  forwaixi  to- 
the  best  mode  oL  training  and  other  management  of  the  Yine.  I  adopted  as  a 
plan  the  same  used  in  the  Thomery  gardens  of  fYance,  as  the  proper  mode  for 
mj  little  vineyard,  with  this  difference,  however^  instead  of  giving  five  vines  ta 
eight  feet  square,  I  gave  but  a  single  one,  (natives,)  for  I  foresaw  that  the  great 
development  necessary  to  all  of  our  native  vines  reouired  a  corresponding  space 
for  their  extension ;  imd,  consequently.  I  gave  a  single  vine  of  the  Catawba, 
Isabella,  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling,  the  Cunningham,  and  other  varieties,  (all 
native)  the  space  of  ten  feet;.  I  train  and  prune  them  on  the  same  plan  as  at 
Thomery,  except  allowing  six  or  seven  times  the  bearing  wood,  as  is  allowed  to* 
the  Chasselus.  The  Scuppemong,  I  found  upon  farther  familiarity,  required  at 
least  three  times  the  above  spaee.  Keeping  the  plan  in  view  and  enlarging  upoi» 
it  I  hit  exactly  the  one  for  this  vine,  anu  perhaps  here  will  be  the  proper  place  to 
give  my  mode  of  management,  and  as  the  management  of  a  single  vine  requires, 
common  understanding  (xily  to  be  applied  to  a  whole  vineyard,  I  will  speak  only 
«f  one. 

Take  five  posts  of  any  durable  wood,  set  them  two  feet  in  the  giound,  and  six 
fieet  out  of  the  ground.  To  the  center  post  plant  your  vine  (Scuppemong.)  All 
that  is  necessary  the  first  year  is  to  encourage  the  growth  by  kee]nng  it  clear  of 
mas,  taking  care  to  train  it  nerpendicularly  for  the  sake  of  its  greatest  growth. 
When  the  leaS  first  falis  off  in  November,  it  requires  the  first  process  of  manage- 

-^!^?i®^®^  information  on  Vines  and  Wine,  see  Commercial  Review^  VoL  lU 
466, 4y64,  IV.  310, 313»  315  V,  29. 
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mcnt.  To  the  &ve  poets  already  planted,  you  should  at  least  have  foar  slats  or 
rails,  one  two  feet  from  the  bottom,  one  at  top,  and  two  in  the  space  between ;  the 
vine  should  now  be  cut  down  to  six  inches  below  the  lowest  rail.  When  the 
sprouting  season  comes  on,  it  will  throw  out  a  number  of  shoots  on  all  sides  of 
the  vine ;  two  top  ones  only  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  one  of  these  should 
be  trained  obliquely  to  the  right,  and  the  other  obliquely  to  the  left;  if  your  rine 
is  attended  to  during  the  growing  season  you  will  have  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
of  vine  to  operate  upon.  And  here  comes  the  second  /ear's  management,  and  that 
is  to  lay  the  vine  gentlv  upon  the  bottom  treUace,  binding  it  loosely  at  every  fifleen 
or  eighteen  inches  to  the  extent  of  the  well  matured  wood  of  last  year.  About 
eighteen  inches  of  the  extreme  end  should  be  inclined  uppermost  to  encourage: 
the  len^h,  so  as  to  fill  out  the  whole  extent  to  the  right  and  left  to  the  full  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  feet,  eight  each  wav  from  the  center.  Now,  from  the  center 
post  each  wav  you  should  have  small  sticks  tied,  or  otherwise  fastened,  one  foot 
apart,  from  the  lowest  trellace  to  the  top  one.  To  each  of  those  sticks  train  the 
nearest  vine  that  starts  from  the  arms,  destroying  all  others.  Thus  you  wili  have, 
on  the  first  eight  feet  to  the  right  and  left  eight  uprights,  making  sixteen 
upri^^ht  vines  to  the  to^  trellace,  the  extreme  end  of  the  old  vine  will  have  produ- 
ced m  growth  in  this  time  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  other  eight  feet  each  way,  and 
should  be  turned  down  and  subjected  to  the  same  management  as  the  first  eight 
were;  and  when  the  vine  is  complete  you  will  have  thirty-two  feet  of  arm  with 
thirty-two  uprights,  and  these  uprights  should  be  annually  so  pruned  that  they 
give  six  inches  of  new  wood  each,  six  inches.apart,  cutting  off  at  each  succeeding 
pruning  and  substituting  young  wood  to  produce  your  fruit.  After  the  training 
IS  completed,  the  pruning  becomes  so  uniform  year  after  year,  that  any  intelli- 
gent boy  can  perrorm  the  task. 

I  have  a  Scuppemon^  vine  about  five  years  old;  half  of  this  vine  is  allowed 
to  run  on  an  arbor,  whue  the  rest  is  trained  and  pruned  somewhat  as  described 
above,  and  the  result  last  season,  of  the  corUnut^  was.  truly  surprising — more 
grapes  being  upon  a  foot  square  on  the  pruned  side  than  was  to  be  found  on  a 
aqiuare  yard  on  the  other  side.  This  was  wlmessed  by  many  of  my  neighbors 
who  viewed  it  with  astonishment. 

I  paid  a  visit  in  1628  to  my  old  native  State,  North  Carolina,  on  business,  and 
during  my  sojourn  something  took  me  to  that  part  of  the  State  where  the  Scup- 
pemong  vine  is  propagated  to  a  large  extent;  ail,  however,  on  the  arbor  plan,  or 
some  such,  and  although  in  the  midst  of  the  vintage  many  of  their  vines  had  on 
them  not  a  single  grape,  while,  perhaps,  another  close  at  hand  would  be  tolerably 
fulL  Upon  enquiry,  I  found  they  bore  their  fruit  alternately;  if  one  overbore 
one  season  it  would  be  too  much  exhausted  to  produce  frtiit  and  support  ^e  addi- 
tional foliage  and  old  vine  the  succeeding  year.  When  I  asked  why  thev  trained 
their  vines  upon  so  unmanageable  a  plan,  they  invariably  replied,  **  When  I  get 
them  this  way  I  have  no  funher  trouble  with  them, "  never  dreaming  once  of  the 
great  utility  of  the  pruning  instrument.  Ask  anv  one  conversant  on  the  subject 
of  the  vine  and  its  culture,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  beni^  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  proper  maturation  of  the  fruit  so 
essentially  required  in  the  fermentation.  Now,  I  contend  that,  under  this  thatched 
roof  canopy  is  totally  defeated  this  most  desirable  object,  for  under  this  manage- 
ment the  sun's  rays  are  entirely  obstructed  from  the  earth,  and  it  is  evident  from 
this  cause  that  the  Scuppemongdoes  not  produce  better  with  many  persons  than 
it  does.  I  noticed  a  very  flourishing  vine,  in  1841,  at  Major  A.  Alston's,  in 
Warren  county,  N.  C,  who  proposed  grubbing  it  from  its  position  for  producing 
no  better.  Some,  under  the  same  management,  not  far  from  this,  are  doing  no 
better.  I  could  mention  several,  but  one  I  will  allude  to  particularly,  in  the 
Bayou  Chicot  neighborhood,  belonging  to  a  eentleman  whose  lady  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  roots;  and  while  this  vine  produces  comparatively  nothing  under 
the  arbor  management,  I  have  told  you  wnat  its  ofispring  has  done  by  pruning 
and  training. 

In  recommending  a  suit  of  grapes  for  vineyard  culture,  I  should  nnauestion- 
ably  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  tne  Scuppemong.  This  wUl  give  White  wine, 
and  for  coloring  purposes,  of  the  kinds  that  do  not  rot,  with  me  would  be  first 
Norton's  Seedling,  Weller's  Hallifax.  Cunningham,  Willis'  Fredonia.  The  last 
four  ripen  in  regular  succession,  while  the  first  is  in  product  for  six  weeks  in  this 
vicinity.    The  above  five  kinds  out  of  many  varieues  in  my  vineyard  are  all 
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that  is  required  for  vineyard  culture,  and  I  might  add  for  the  table  also,  lor  noth- 
ing can  excel  the  Scuppernong  for  delicacy.* 

I  should  have  added  that  the  distance  between  trellaces  should  not  be  much 
more  nor  less  than  ten  feet  from  row  to  row,  or  from  one  row  of  trellace  to  the 
other. 

The  grtot  stumbling  block  to  many  whom  I  have  found  desirous  to  enter  on  a 
small  scale  into  this  business,  appears  to  be  the  doubt  how  they  are  to  procure 
vines  as  it  does  not  come  from  the  cutting.  When  this  is  once  understood, 
rooted  plants  are  as'  easily  procured  as  from  vines  that  come  from  the  cuts.  Pro- 
cure one,  two,  or  three  Scuppeinong  rooted  vines,  plant  them  in  a  rich  light 
earth,  train  them  to  a  stick  three  or  four  feet  high  and  not  higher.  When 
arrived  at  that  heieht  it  will  naturally  drop  all  its  laterals  and  foliage  in  the 
ground  in  the  month  of  July:  when  the  shoots  fixim  the  main  stem  have  covered 
a  space  of  the  diameter  oi  five  feet,  cover  all  the  young  vines  with  dirt  to  the 
depth  of  four  inches,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  vine  out  two  or  three  feet  long.  In 
the  winter  this  will  afford  you  from  10  to  100  rooted  vines  for  immediate  use.  I 
have  one  vine  of  this  description  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  any  one  vineyard. 
Those  two  items  I  consider  oi  importance. 

HI. — TOBACCO. 

We  have  furnished  in  the  past  numbers  of  our  Review,  almost  everything  that 
relates  to  the  history  of,  and  trade  in,  this  remarkable  plant,  particularly  in  vol. 
n,  p.  42,  43,  47, 149, 256,  249,  355  j  vol.  Ill,  p.  675,  578;  vol.  IV,  p.  391,  448. 
We  add  the  following,  which  is  of  interest,  from  the  last  number  of  Skinner's 
Farmers'  Library. 

The  genus  NtcoHana  is  an  annual  plant,  flowering  and  ripening  its  seed  in 
almost  aU  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  is  yet  cultivated  for  nrofit  as  far  north  as  Con- 
necticut, wnere  its  leaf  is  remarkably  delicate  and  silky,  with  small  fibres,  and 
when  cured  rather  of  a  dark  cinnamon  than  of  a  bright  color,  and  is  understood 
to  be  used  chiefly  as  wrappers  of  cigars. 

As  to  the  character  ana  nabits  of  the  worm  and  the  fly,  we  have  been  for  these 
to  the  foot  of  Gamaliel ;  and  were  there  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  following 
account  from  that  distinguished  planter,  the  President  of  tkt  Prince  Georges 
AgrictUtvral  Society ^  and  what  is  more  and  much  better  proof  of  practical  ex*- 
cellence,  the  winner y  the  past  year,  of  the  Jirst  prize  for  fie  best  managed  fa^ml 
— a  much  greater  honor,  in  our  poor  esteem,  than  if  awarded  for  kifiing  1,000 
guerrillas. 

Volumes  have  been  written,  pro  and  con,  on  the  use  and  abuses  of  this  v^ 
remarkable  plant — remarkable  alike  in  its  history,  its  uses  and  its  oommerml 
relations — and  especially  in  its  serpent-like  power  to  fascinate  and  overcome  by 
its  charmsj  of  an  indefinable  sort,  the  disgust  it  is  in  most  respects  so  well  fitted 
to  inspire.  As  we  have  anticipated  by  a  month  or  more  the  season  for  sowing 
the  seed,  we  may  indulge  here  in  some  remarks  relating  to  its  original  habitatioii 
and  its  chemical  and  medicinal  properties,  intending  in  subsequent  numbers,  and 
in  good  season,  to  present  it  in  all  the  practical  views  connected  with  its  cultiva* 
tion  and  commercial  value—not  for  the  benefit  of  our  friends  in  the  old  ''  Planta- 
tion States,"  who  know  it  all  "  like  a  book,"  but  because  it  may  interest  some 
who  propose  to  embark  in  its  culture,  and  yet  more  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
Fannenr  Library  it  is  proper  that  the  American  cultivator  should  find,  readv  at 
his  hands,  memoirs,  as  fuU  as  need  be,  in  regard  to  every  important  branch  of 
Rural  Industry. 

De  guslibus  nan  disputandfLm — in  plain  English,  there  is  no  disputing  about 
tastes ;  and  though  manv  of  our  readers  ma^r  forego,  and  even  abhor  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  every  form,  tne  consumption  of  this  delectable  weed  has  nevertheless 
spread  into  all  parts  of  the  world;  nor  is  there  any,  where  the  taste  for  it  is  so 
licentiously  indulged  as  in  our  own,  if  we  may  believe  the  half  that  is  written  to 
stigmatize  our  habits,  on  this  point,  by  travelers,  male  and  female,  who  come 

*  We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  furnish  in  the  Review  the  diagram 
with  which  the  writer  favors  us. — (Ed. 
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TyoUoping  OTer  our  conntry,  to  seek  what  blemishes  they  may  descry— 4uid, 
alas !  let  us  confess  aside,  descrying  but  too  many.  To  quote  our  own  language 
twenty-seven  years  ago — 

"  In  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom,  perhaps,  no  plant  can  be  found,  the  propa- 
gation and  effects  of  which  have  attracted  as  much  notice,  and  produced  so  much 
excitement  as  this  disgusting — some  would  say,  fascinating  weed.  It  has  been 
alike  the  theme  of  poetical  eulogy  and  the  object  of  secular  and  political  pn>> 
scription.  Popes  have  let  loose  their  roaring  bulls,  and  Kings  have  issued  tneir 
decrees  against  it,  and  well  would  it  be  if  Church  and  State  would  form  alliance 
only  on  such  occasions, 

**  Like  some  other  narcotic  poisons,  however,  tobacco  has  made  its  way  against 
the  denunciations  of  all  its  enemies,  and  becomes  more  dear  and  indispensable  to 
those  who  use  it  in  the  ratio  of  its  injury  to  their  constitutions. 

"  Tobacco  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  was  first  imported  into  Europe  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Hernandez  de  Toledo,  who  sent  it  into 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Embassador  of  Francis  II,  at  the  court  of  Lasbon, 
carried  it  into  France  in  1560,  when  it  was  presented  to  Catharine  de  Medicii» 
as  a  plant  of  extraordinary  virtues  from  the  New  World.  The  Embassador'a 
name  was  Nicot,  hence  the  botanical  appellation  Nicoiiana  appUod  to  this  genu* 
of  plants.  The  introduction  of  the  custom  of  smoking  it  in  jEUigland  has  been 
ascribed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

''  We  are  told  that  some  tribes  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  continent 
used  tobacco  as  a  burnt  offering,  the  smoke  of  which  they  supposed  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gods.  Thus  weuid  that  different  nations  address  themselves  to 
different  senses  as  the  medium  for  obtaining  divine  conciliation.  While  the 
picas  Christian  seeks  propitiation  by  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  or  a  concert 
of  both,  the  poor  untutored  savage  implores  favor  and  happiness  through  the  in- 
cense of  aromatic  gums  and  tl^  odor  oT  sweet-scented  tobacco. 

"  It  is  remarkable,  says  a  learned  author,  that  in  the  days  of  its  first  general 
introduction  into  Europe  no  man  spoke  about  it  with  coolness  or  indifference,  but 
every  one  warmly  espoused  its  censure  or  its  praise.  Camden,  in  his  Life  of 
dueen  Elizabeth,  says  that  '  men  used  tobacco  everywhere,  some  for  wanton- 
ness and  some  for  nealth's  sake,  and  that  with  insatiable  desire  and  greediness, 
they  sucked  the  stinking  smoke  thereof  through  an  earthen  pipe,  which  they 
presently  blew  out  again  at  their  nostrils-— so  that  Englishmen's  bodies  were  so 
delighted  with  this  plant  that  they  seemed  as  it  were  degenerated  into  barbaii- 


At  that  rate,  what  a  number  of  inside  barbarians  we  must  have  here  in  New 
York,  where,  according  to  the  great  statistical  writer  McGrsoob,  ten  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  cigars  are  smoked  every  day  1  to  say  nothing  df  the  quantity 
that  goes  into  the  mouth  and  nose  I 

Dr.  Yenner,  in  a  work  entitled  Via  Recta  ad  VUam  Lfingam^  published  in 
London  in  1(^8,  rives  a  brief  summary  of  the  injuries  done  by  tobacco:  "It 
drieth  the  brain,  dimmeth  die  sight,  vitiateth  the  smell,  hurteth  the  stomach,  da* 
stroyeth  the  concoctioat  disturbeth  toe  humors  and  spirits,  coirupteth  the  breath, 
induceth  a  trembling  of  the  limbs,  exsicateth  the  wmdnipe,  lungs  and  liver,  %x^ 
noyeth  the  milt,  scorcheth  the  heart,  and  causeth  the  biood  to  be  adusted.  In  i^ 
word,  it  overthroweth  the  spirits,  perverteth  the  understanding  and  confbundeth 
the  senses,  with  sudden  astonishment  and  stupiditie  of  the  whole  body." 

Thus,  more  than  900  years  ago,  was  denounced  the  great  stajpde  which  oar 
Prince  Gtoorge's  fHends  persist  in  cultivating.  If  half  the  learned  Doctor  says  of 
it  were  true,  one  might  suppose  that  MalUios  himself  could  desire  no  more 
effectual^  check  on  the  reaomess  of  mankind  to  follow  that  one  most  heeded  of 
all  God's  commandments.  But,  like  old  Count  Comaro's  Via  Recta  ad  VUam 
Laneam^  we  apprehend  it  will  ever  be  found  much  easier  to  read  thanfoUow  it. 

The  priests  of  some  tribes  swallowed  the  smoke  of  tobacco  to  excite  in  them 
a  spirit  of  divination,  and  when  recovered  from  the  fit  of  stupor  into  which  it 
threw  them,  they  asserted  they  had  held  a  conference  with  the  devil,  and  fh»n 
him  had  learned  to  predict  events.  Their  "  Medicine  Men  "  pretended  to  be  in- 
spired in  a  like  manner  with  a  knowledge  of  diseases  and  their  cure.  The  rich 
indulged  in  it,  we  are  told,  as  a  luxury  of  the  highest  ordor,  and  the  poor,  aa 
now,  gave  themselves  up  to  it  as  a  solace  for  the  miseries  of  life.  In  the  South- 
em  States,  now,  in  their  almost  universal  solicitude  for  the  comfort  of  their 
slaves,  planters  provide  for  them  a  regular  supply  of  toba^rco. 
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So  excessive  became  the  use  of  it  that  in  many  countries  its  consumption 
forbidden  or  restrained  by  public  authority.  So  excited  against  it  was  the  First 
James,  of  England,  that  he  not  only  denounced  it  in  his  book, "  The  Tobacco 
Blast,"  but  expressly  prohibited  the  planters  of  Virginia  from  cultivating  more 
than  100  pounds  on  any  one  plantation,  and  vehemently  warned  his  subjects  not 
to  "  sin  against  God  and  hann  their  own  persons  and  goods,  and  render  them- 
selves scorned  and  contemned  by  strangers  who  should  come  among  them,  by 
persevering  in  a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful. to  the  nose,  and  baneful 
to  the  brain.*'  Of  such  sumptuary  l^ws  ana  arbitrary  interference  with  private 
habits  and  individual  economy  and  freedom  of  action,  iiave  we  not  even  yet  some 
unavailing  if  not  barbarous  relics  on  our  statute  books  1  In  this,  be  it  understood, 
we  by  no  means  refer  to  the  municipal  law,  still  in  force  in  a  neighboring  city, 
against  any  man  caught,  ^^a^ito  delicto,  smoking  in  the  sfree^— extending  Uieir 
magisterial  benedictions  against  this  pride  of  Maryland  industry  even  farther 
than  Pope  Urban  the  Vlllth,  who  confined  his  excommimication  to  those  only 
who  should  impiously  diffuse  the  smoke  of  tobacco  in  the  ehwches!  In  Constan- 
tinople the  anti-tobacco  laws  were  yet  more  severe,  for  there  the  Turk  who  was 
found  smoking  was  paraded  publicly,  with  the  pipe  transfixed  through  kis  nos§ — 
a  more  appropriate  punishment,  one  would  think,  for  such  as  belong  to  the  nu- 
merous and  fashionable  tribe  of  snuffers. 

In  the  earliest  record  of  Harvard  University,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  Memoir  be- 
fore us,  there  is  a  regulation  that  "  No  scholar  shall  take  tobacco  unless  permit- 
ted by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  and  guardians,  and  on  good 
reason  first  given  by  a  physician,  and  then  in  a  sober  and  private  manner."  We 
can't  undertake  to  say  how  it  is  at  Harvard  University  now,  under  the  Presidency 
of  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  for  scholarship  and  courtly  manners,  but  we  a  p- 
prehend,  for  that  matter,  that  in  many  of  our  mstimtions,  the  justification  of  the 
student  mi^ht  be  found  in  the  example  both  of  the  L.  L.  D.'s  and  the  M.  D.*s 
among  their  elders. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  exciting  weed  has  not  failed  in  advocates  among  the 
literati,  some  of  whom  have  hymned  its  praises  in  various  forms  and  languages ; 
for  as  Mr.  Jefferson  extolled  the  oil  of  olives  as  **  the  next  best  gift  of  God  to 
man  after  thread"  the  pious  author  of  a  Latin  ''  Hymn  to  Tobacco,^  styles  it  *'  the 
gift  of  Heaven  and  the  ornament  of  the  earth."  Hence  is  here  submitted  a  pic- 
ture of  this  ornament  of  the  earth,  to  the  judgment  of  ^e  reader,  who  in  making 
it  up  will  please  remember  to  drop  the  worm !  By-the-by ,  it  ought  to  be  explainecl 
that  his  wormship  is  never  caught,  as  here  exposed,  reposing  on  the  top  leaf;  but 
there  was  not  room  to  display  an  entire  plant,  and  to  place  the  beautiful  objeet 
where  he  delights  to  "  revel,"  that  is,  on  tne  most  delicate  and  richest  parts  of 
the  prime  leaves  below,  eschewing  the  coarsest  and  greenest  portions  of  the  leaf 
and  stems,  while  his  fell  destroyer,  Man,  Tnot  the  turkey,)  with  less  delicacy  of 
discrimination,  e^ews  none,  but  chews  all  the  manufacturer  gives  him,  wifh 
some  not  very  nice  additions,  such  as  copperas,  &c.  [The  reference  here  is  to  an 
engraving.] 

The  narcotic  properties  of  tobacco,  to  which  it  owes  its  fascinating  powers, 
remind  us  not  only  of  the  "  Confessions  of  the  Opium-Eater,"  but  of  the  effect 
also  of  the  "betel^oot"  and  another  substance  called  "chwrus"  of  the  East 
Indies,  were  both  are  freely  used,  both  as  medicines  and  as  opiates,  having  the 
power  to  beguile  the  imagination  with  the  most  delightful  reveries.  The  simi- 
Iarit|r  in  the  medical  properties  with  those  of  tobacco,  even  suggest,  if  our  plant- 
ing niends  will  excuse  the  intimation,  whether  these  Asiatic  drugs  may  not  at 
some  future  day,  as  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  deeply  wrapped  in  the  womb  of  Time, 
be* made  to  take  the  place  of  our  great  staple.  Would  it  not,  in  a  word,  be  more 
lamentable  than  strange,  were  Uie  starvelmg  natives  of  the  East  (called  free)  to 
supply,  in  the  process  or  time,  substitutes  for  two  of  the  great  products  of  the 

Slanting  States,  one  entirely  and  the  other  in  a  ^at  measure  the  product  of 
lave  Labor — a  labor  with  us  so  much  better  provided  and  more  kindly  cared  for 
than  any  laboring  class  in  Europe  1 

The  ehwrruSf  above  alluded  to,  is  an  extract  from  hemp^  the  Cannabis  Indica. 
If  what  is  said  of  tiie  betel-nut  be  true,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  introduced  into 
the  veterinary  practice  of  our  country,  tnan  which  practice  nothing,  no  art,  cer- 
tainly, can  well  be  in  a  lower  or  moie  rude  and  unsatisfactory  state. 

We  might  here  introduce,  were  it  only  for  the  reason  last  stated,  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  to  illustrate  their  similarity,  in  effects,  to  the  narcotic  of  which  we 
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are  treating,  but  that  it  would  swell  this  article  to  an  immoderate  leneth,  and 
so  we  shall  assign  it,  if  we  can,  another  and  contigaons  position— contenong  our- 
selves here  with  this  reference  to  it  as  a  matter  that  may  repay  the  attention  of 
the  carious  reader.    But  again  to  the  subject  in  hand. 


ly.— SUGAR  MAXINO  IN   LOVISUNA. 

New  Orlbams,  January  99th,  1848. 
W.  E.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Sir: — To  answer  your  inquiries  as  to  the  results  of  the  different  methods 
of  Sugar  making  now  in  use  upon  the  plantations  in  this  State,  I  deeply  regret 
that  I  cannot  giye  you  the  fidl  data  of  a  crop  taken  this  season  by  each  method.  To 
do  this  would  require  the  correct  information  possessed  only  by  the  Planters  who 
haye  used  each  method.  But  to  fulfil  your  wishes  as  far  as  I  am  able,  I  offer  the 
following  remarks  accompanied  by  two  tables — the  first  table,  showing  in  the 
last  column,  the  "Scarsdale  "  crop  taken  off  by  Mr.  Theodore  J.  Packwood  with 
a  three  pan  "N.  Rillieuz  Apparatus,"  as  contrasted  with  the  other  methods 
therein  shown.  The  second  table  will  show  you  the  results  by  four  different 
methods  of  taking  off  a  crop  of  800,000  pounds  first  Sugar. 

There  are  now  in  Louisiana  eight  different  methods  used  in  mAlring  Sugar,  yiz : 

1st-- The  Old  Set  of  Kettles. 

9d--8et  of  Kettles  for  Syrup,  and  Strike  High  Pressure  Steam  Pan. 

3d — Set  of  Kettles  for  Syrup,  and  Strike  Vacuum  Pan. 

4tli — Open  High  Pr^snre  Steam  Pans  for  Syrup  and  Strike. 

5ch — Open  High  Pressure  Steam  Pans  for  Sjrrup  and  Strike  Vacuum  Pan. 

6th — One  Syrup  and  one  Strike  Vacuum  Pan,  ulartfiers  and  FUtarers. 

7th — "  Desgrand's"  Apparatus,  Clarifiers  and  Filters. 

8th — N.  Rillicux's  Three  aad  Four  Pan  Apparatus,  Clarifiers  and  Filters. 

The  first  and  second  methods  giye  yery  nearly  the  same  Sugar  and  exactly  the 
same  quantity.  Nearly  the  whole  profit  from  a  Steam  Battery  arises  from  th« 
boiling  of  the  Molasses.  The  difierent  Strike  High  Pressure  Pans  giye  the 
same  result,  but  the  Worms  are  the  best,  as  they  cost  less,  and  are  easier  kept  in 
repair — same  consumption  of  fuel,  from  three  to  four  cords  to  the  1000  pounds 
Sugar. 

3d.  Sugar  made  in  Set  of  Kettles  and  finished  in  a  Vacuom  Pan  of  any  des- 
cription, when  well  made,  is  worth  1-3  a  34  cent  per  pound  more  than  when 
maide  by  Kettles  alone.  The  profits  arising  from  a  Strike  Vacuum  Pan  pay 
back  twice  the  outlay  in  one  crop.    There  is  no  saying  of  fhel. 

4th  Method — Sugar  made  in  (jpen  High  Pressure  Steam  Pans  is  worth  less 
by  1-4  a  1-3  cent  perpound  than  if  made  in  the  Set  of  Kettles,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  frtel  is  15  to  25  per  cent,  greater. 

5th  Method  is  inferior  to  the  Set  of  Kettles  and  Strike  Vacuum  Pan,  and  the 
consumption  of  fuel  15  to  25  per  cent,  greater. 

6th  Method  giyes  as  much  and  as  gwxi  Sugar  as  the  next  following,  but  con- 
sumes from  3  to  3  1-3  cords  of  wood  to  1000  pounds  Susar. 

7th  Method  I  think  ought  to  giye  as  much  and  as  good  Sugar  as  the  following, 
but  has  not  yet  done  so— -consumes  1  1-3  a  1  3-4  cords  of  wood  per  1000  pounds 
Sugar. 

8th  Method  giyes  as  much  Sugar  as  the  beforementioned  6th  and  7th  methods 
and  better  Sugar  than  all  the  other  methods.  The  Three  Pan  Apparatus  con- 
somes  firom  9-10  to  1  1-3  cords  wood  per  1000  pounds  Sugar,  the  Four  Pan  Appa- 
ratus from  1-2  to  3-4  cords  per  1000  pounds  Sugar. 

The  1st  and  second  metnods  are  in  general  use  in  Louisiana,  the  first  table 
shows  the  result  The  profit  of  a^team  Battery  arises  from  the  boiling  of  the 
Molasses. 

The  3d  Method— the  Vacuum  Pan.  is  used  as  a  Strike  Pan  on  the  following 
Plantations:  Messrs.  Morgan's,  Qoruon's,  Millaudon's,  Judge  Butler's,  Colonel 
Keys',  Urquhan's,  Day^port's,  Kittridge's,  P.  Rillieux's  andf  Poydras's. 

Messrs.  Morgan  and  Gordon  make  Syrup  Mould  Sugar.  Messrs.  Urquhart 
sold  their  unsyruped  hhd.  Vacuum  Pan  Sugar  at  1-2  cent  per  pound  more  than 
that  made  by  their  Set  of  Kettles.  P.  Billieux  sold  his  Vacuum  Pan  Sugar  in 
IJids.  at  3-4  cent  more  than  his  Kettle  Sugar. 

The  4th  Method  is  used  by  Messrs.  R.  Wilkinson  and  ForstaU.    I  haye  na 
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certain  information  about  Mr.  R,  Wilkinson's — ^Mr.  Forstall's,  it  is  said,  con- 
snmes  4  a  5  cords  of  woodper  1000  pounds  sogar,  and  the  sufar  is  of  lower 
quality  than  by  a  Set  of  ETettles.  His  Apparatus,  including  tne  Filters,  cost 
$12,000. 


FIKST  TABLE. 
Shoiomg  the  Value  of  a  Crop  cf  Cane  made  into  Sugar  by  six  dtf- 
ferent  Methods^  into  hogsheads  without  being  Syruped^  at  the  price 
each  kind  has  been  sold  at^or  is  vxnrth  this  season. 

Boiling  power  required  to  take  off  such  a  Crop— -8,000  Pounds. 


Method  Itt. 

r%e  M  8ei  of  KsUks. 

PriM  Stetaappftratoa,     ii,000 

15l5  eorda  wood  niod. 

853,367  Ibt.  drj  tttff. 


433/WOlbt.  flnt  mi-  i  ..^  mm  im 
nr  at  4A  e«ott,     {•»•.«»«» 

43^300  Ibt.  ciatero  hot-  )  mm  aa 
torn  at «  eaon,  t  ^^  ^ 

98,734  gallooa  Bola»-  {  m  aio  to 
•MatlSMOta,        j***'*  " 


Tout, 
PlantatioD 


Nat  prooaada, 
Froflt  malhod  8, 


(SS,183  19 
7^00 


18,168  19 
13,440  43 


Method  M. 

Set  of  KeUks  and  Steam 
Battery, 

9  MCa  and  1  ttaam  paa,   88,500 
1515  eorda  wood  aiad. 
853,368  Iba.  drj  aofar. 


433,000  Iba.  at  4^  eta.  $19,485  00 

153,500  Iba.  tacond  {  ^  qa.  qx 
•uf  ar  at  9|  eanta,  {  '"^ 

J3^7tak.ttl8eta.,    9«494  19 


$96,900  37 
Plaslatioa  azpaiaai,     7,000  00 


Natproeaadai 
Profit,  dca.. 


19,900  36 
19,403  00 


Method  Id. 

Set  of  Kettles  and  Vacwum 
Pan, 


9  Nta  aad  1  Faeam  pao,  94,000 
1515  eorda  wood  iwad. 
653,367  VbB.  dry  aofar . 

433,000  Iba.  at  5  eta.,  $11,850  CO 

183,000  Iba.  Meoad  *    kj^bV^ 
■Of  ir,  at  34  eaota,  (    ^***'  ^' 

19,874 fab. all6at»,  9,317  39 


PlantalioD  axpaneaa,      7,000  Ou 


Net  iifoeaade, 
Profit,  4ke., 


99,939  39 
6^1  93 


The  price  of  N.  Rillieux's  3  pan  Apparatu8-^,000  pounds  boiling  power, 

set  up,  810,000. 


Method  4th. 

AUogetMer  kigh  pres- 
sure Pans  witk 
fSJUers. 


Mr.  Fonuli'e,  $l9/m 
1948  eorda  woeid  uaad. 
858,368  Iba.  dry  aagar. 

433,000  Iba. 

at  4  eoDia,  $17,320  00 
153,500  Iba. 

U  18  eu.,      S,4M  n 


■etkod  (th. 

High  presswe  Pans 
and  Strike  Vaemmim 
Pan,  with  FSUers, 

Owood  aod  JohoaoB, 

$10019,000 
1948  eovda  wood  oaad. 
853,387  Iba.  dry  aogar. 


Toul,       $83,851  68 
Loee  or  ear- 


iog  in  wood. 
dSattt 
biaek 


074  95 

900  00 


Toul,        $91,477  37 
PlattaUoB 

8,000  00 


Nat  nroeaada,  14,477  37 
Profit  OMtb.  8  17,196  18 


433,000  Iba. 

at  5^  ete.,  $0,815  00 

189,000  Iba.  ^^ 

at  34  eta.  fiJiTO  00 
19,871  gale. 

at  90  ets.  9,574  80 


LeeaortaF- 
iofl  in  wood, 
43lat9i 

Bona  blaek 

If 


3L898  80 

074  95 
900  00 


PlaatatiMi 
azpaniaa, 


$30,885  55 
8,000  00 


Method  8th. 

N,  RiUietuc^s  Three  Pan  Apparatut. 


Safar  aa  nada  by  T.  J. 
Pack  wood. 


Lpparataa.  $10,000 
530  eoraawood  oiod. 
853,367  Iba.  dry  lofar. 


440,000   Ibe. 

at8|eta.,  $87,900  00 
183,008  Iba. 

at4|eta., 
11940  gala., 

at  90  eto., 


7,749  00 
9,880  80 


Ba  viag  In 
wood  905 
at  91 

BoM  blaek 


37^639  30 

9,171  95 
900  00 


Natoroeaada,  99,985  55 
Profit,  dfce.,       8,718  06 1 


39,603  55 
8,600  00 
Net  proeaada,  31,603  55 


Plaatatioo 
ezpai 


Bogaia  boiled  aa  kigb  aa 
by  Mr.  Lcaaapa. 


Agaratw, 


$10,060 
cord*  wood  oaad. 
853,366  Iba.  dry  ragar. 


47d,S00  Iba. 

atOcia.,  $98,710  10 
141,000  Iba. 

at  44  etiiM  8,345  00 
lO/Ml  gab. 

at  90  eta.,      9,008  90 

$37,083  98 

8a V lag  la 

wood,  065 

at9tete,  9,171  95 
Boaa  blaek 

900  08 


Plaolatioa 


$39,034  43 
6,000  00 


NetDroeaada,3l,034  45 
Profit,  fte., 


10 


The  5th  Method  is  used  on  the  Plantations  of  Messrs.  Gordon,  Johnson  and 
Osgood,  with  Filters.  Mr.  Gordon  haa  giren  up  his  Byrup  High  Steam  Train 
on  account  of  the  mat  consumption  of  fuel,  and  gone  back  to  the  9d  method 
^th  Filters.  Mr.  Johnson  has  made  his  whole  crop  in  Syrup  Mould  Sugar  and 
^01  it  to  New  Orleans  in  hhds.  marked  A.  B.  and  C.,--eold  at  7 1-4,  6  1-2  and 
o  1-6.    Hr.  Osgood  has  made  unsymped  hhd.  Sugar  which  sold  fromS  a  6,  and 
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Molasses  Sugar  3  1-3  cents  per  pound.    This  Apparatus  consumed  from  4  to  5 
eords  word  per  ICOO  pounds  Sugar. 

The  6th  Method,  used  on  the  plantations  of  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Morgan  and 
Janin.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  works  very  well  and  makes  good  Syruped  Sngar — ^the 
price  unknown.  His  hhd.  Sugar  sold  at  6  cents  per  pound.  This  gentleman 
thinks  that  his  Apparatus  consumes  3  1*2  cords  of  wood  per  1000  pounds  of 
Sugar— 4he  Apparatus  8000  lbs.  boiling  power.    I  am  not  informed  if  Mr.  Mor- 

8 an  has  nsed  his  two  Vacuum  pans  tms  season.  He  took  off  his  crop  in  Syrup 
fould  Sugar-^rlce  unknown,  Mr.  Janin  has  a  splendid  Refinery — having  no 
wood  on  his  plantation,  he  uses  altogether  coal  to  take  off  his  crop.  I  have  no 
exact  data  either  of  consnmption  of  iuel  or  boiling  jjower  of  his  Apparatus,  but  I 
think  he  must  consume  nearly  as  much  as  Mr.  Wiflcinson,  which  would  require 
16  barrels  of  coal  per  1000  pounds  of  Sugar,  at  5  barrels  per  cord  of  wood.  As 
his  Apparatus  worked  this  year  its  boiling  power  is  ^  to  ^  per  cent  greater  than 
Mr.  Wilkinson's. 

SECOND  TABLE. 
Showing  the  Value  of  a  Crap  of  Cane  made  into  Sugar  by  Methods 
6, 7  and  8,  in  hhd.  Sugar  unthcnU  being  Syrtiped,  at  thejmces  each 

have  been  sold  at  this  season, ____^ 

15,000  to  16,000  pounds,  boiling  power  Apparatus: 


Hethod  6th. 

DaMt   Vacuwm 
Pans, 

Method  7th. 

Desgraiid's  App(^ 
rtUus. 

Hethoc 

3  pans-^RiUieuz^s 
Apparaius. 

•18,000  val.  apparetna. 
1,000  eords  wood  used. 

1  8th. 

4  pans—RUHeuafs 
Apparaius* 

§18,000  Fal.  apparatos. 
8,600  eords  wood  osad  ■ 

$94,000   val.  apparatus. 
1,400  cords  woo  1  used. 

180,500  val.  apparatot. 
540  corda  wood  used. 

800,000  lbs. 
first  sugar 

at  6  eta.      9«8,000  00 
995,000  Iba. 
aec*d  aagar 

•I  4  eta.,        11,400  00 
15.500  galls, 
molanas 
Bt  90  cta.        3,100  00 

800,000  lbs. 
first  sugar 
at  6  cta., 
985,0110  lbs. 
sacM  sugar 
at  4  cta., 
15,.W0  gala, 
molaases 
at  90  eta. 

Total} 
Plaotatibn 
axpensas, 
4be., 

Balaoee, 
ISOOcordaat 

Natoroeaada 
Profit   OFor 
method  6, 

#48,000  00 

11,400  00 

3,100  00 

800,000   Iba. 
first  sugar 

at  04  Cta.,  •59,000  00 
985,000  lbs. 
sae*d  sngar 

at  4i  Cta.,      13,537  75 
15,000  galls, 
molassea 
at  90  eta.       3.100  00 

dOO.OOO  lbs. 
first  sngar 

at  6^  ets.    •SgiOOQOO 
985,000  Iba. 
see'd  sogar 

at  4)  eta.        13,537  75 
15,500  galla. 
molasses 
at  90  eta.       3,100  00 

Total,          69,500  »• 
Plaoution 
onenaaa, 
ke^               10,400  00 

0-2,500  00 
10,400  00 

Total,          68,637  75 
PlaotattoD 
expanses, 
&c.,               10,400  00 

Total,         68,637  75 
Plantation 
expensee, 
&e.,             10,400  00 

Balaoee,      58,100  00 
BsTlng  of 
wood, 

59,100  00 
9,700  00 

Balance,      58,937  00 
1600  cords  at 
•94.               3,600  00 

Balance       58,937  75 
'2060  cords,  at 
194,               4,635  00 

Nat  proeaads,  59,100  00 
Froot    over 
method  0, 

,54,800  00 

9,700  00 

Net  oroceeds,  61,837  75 
Profit    orer 
method  6,      0,737  75 

Net  proeeeda,  09,879  79 
Profit  4>rer 
method  6,     10,779  75 

The  7th  Method,  Desgrand's  Apparatus,  built  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Stillman  d> 
Co.,  at  the  Novelty  Works  foundry.  New  York,  is  used  on  Messrs.  Valcour 
Aime  and  Lapice's  plantations.  I  do  not  believe  the  boilin?  power  of  these  two 
apparatus  over  14,000  and  18,000  lbs.  su^ar  in  24  hours ;  their  apparatus  con- 
sumed 1  1-3  a  1  3-4  cords  wood  per  1000  lbs.  sugar.  Mr.  Valcour  Aime  made 
syruped  mould  sugar  and  hhd.  sugu*.  I  am  not  Informed  of  the  price  of  sales  of 
his  sugar.  Mr.  Lapice  made  syruped  tiger  sugar,  sent  to  New  Orleans  in  hhds^ 
mark^  No.  1,  3  and  3,  sold  at  7, 6  and  5  cents. 

The  8th  Method,  N.  Rillieux's  patent  three  and  four  pan  apparams,  built  bj 
Messrs.  Merrick  &  Towne  of  Philadelphia,  assignees  of  Pf.  Rillieux's  patent,  is 
in  use  on  the  following  plantations:  Tb^e  pan  apparatus ou  Mr.  S.  Packwood*s, 
12,000  lbs.  apparatus ;  Mr.  Lesseps,  two  apparatus  of  13,000  lbs. ;  Messrs. 
Murphy  A  Gardaone.  one  of  6000  lbs. :  Messrs.  Chauvin  &>  Xicvois,  one  of  9000 
lbs. ;  Mr.  Camile  Zeringue,  one  of  9000  lbs. ;  Mr.  Theodore  J.  Packwood,  one  of 
16,000  lbs. ;  four  pan  apparatus  on  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Packwood's,  18,000 
Iba.  apparatus ;  Messrs,  Irmant  and  Brother  34,000  lbs.  apparatus. 
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The  boiling  power  of  all  these  apparatuses  is  1-3  greater  than  their  nominal 
power.  Mr.  T.  J.  Packwood^s  Three  Pan  Apparatus  consumed  this  season  9-10 
cord  of  wood  per  1000  pounds  Sugar — Mr.  Lesseps  Two  Apparatus  1  1-4  cords 
wood  per  1000  pounds  Sugar — Messrs.  Armant  and  Brother  s  Four  Pan  Appa* 
ratus  2^  of  a  cord  of  wood  per  1000  pounds  Sugar. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Packwood  has  made  this  season  the  best  unsyruped  hhd.  Sngar--his 
first  Sugars  sold  at  6 1-2  cents,  his  Molasses  Sugars  4  1-2  a  5.  Messrs.  Benjamin 
and  Packwood  have  made  the  best  Syrup  Tiger  Sugar,  sold  at  8  cents  per  pdund, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  Messrs.  Armant  and  Brother  made  the  best  Syrup 
Mould  Sugar. 

The  first  table  shows  the  result  of  a  crop  which,  b^  the  set  of  kettles,  gives 
433,000  poimds  of  Sugar — taken  by  methods  1, 2,  3,  4,  5  and  8 — the  worst  method 
is  the  4th :  the  last  line  of  the  table  gives  the  profit  by  method  8  over  each  of 
these,  and  allowing  a  deduction  of  $2000  for  the  vacuum  pan  already  in  use  in 
method  3  and  5,  the  profit  of  one  crop  exceeds  the  entire  cost  of  N.  Rillieux's 
apparatus. 

The  second  table  shows  the  proceeds  of  a  crop  of  800,000  pounds  of  first  Sugar, 
taken  by  methods  6, 7  and  8,  in  uns^uped  Sugar— such  a  crop  requiring  a  16.000 
pounds  boiling  power.  The  pront  over  method  6,  by  method  7  and  8 — threQ 
and  four  pan  Apparatus — are  8i2,700,  $9,737  75  and  $10,772  'id.  But,  in  suppos- 
ing by  some  improvement  and  better  management,  each  method  could  give  the 
same  crop,  as  well  in  quantity  as  quality,  then  the  difference  will  be  only  in  the 
saving  or  fuel ;  and  the  yearly  prom  of  7  and  8 — three  and  four  pan  Apparatus— 
over  method  6,  will  be  only  $2,700,  $3,600  and  $4,635.  And,  allowing  that  cap- 
ital invested  in  apparatus  ought  to  return  20  per  cent,  those  last  Apparatus  axe 
worth  $13,500,  $18,000  and  $23,175,  more  than  Apparatus  of  6th  method. 
Therefore,  if  a  double  vacuum  pan  Apparatus  of  16,000  pounds  boiling  power  is 
worth  $18,000,  then  comparatively  a  Defraud  of  same  power  is  worth  $31,500, 
and  a  three  pim  N.  Rillieuz  apparatus  ofsame  power  $36,000  and  a  four  pan  N. 
Rillieux  apparatus  ofsame  power  $41,175. 

If  a  Desgrand  apparatus  of  that  bailing  power  costs  $24,000,  then  the  price  of 
a  double  vacuum  pan  comes  down  to  $10,oOO  and  N.  Rillieux's  three  aind  four 
pan  apparatus  to  $28,500  and  $33,675. 

If  N;  Rillieux's  three  pan  apparatus  costs  $18,000,  then  the  double  pan  are 
worth  nothing,  the  Desgrand's  $13,500  and  N.  Rillieux's  four  pan  apparatus 
$23,175. 

It  a  16,000  lb.  boiling  power  of  N.  Rillieux's  four  pan  apparatus  costs  $20,500 
then  the  double  vacuum  pan  apparatus  set  up  ought  to  be  given  for  $2,61^  less 
than  nothing,  the  Desgrand's  for  $10,8^  and  N.  Rillieux's  three  pan  appaiatos 
for  $15,325. 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  8000  boiling  power  double  vacuum  pan  apparatus  has  been 
built  by  that  gentleman  in  addmg  part  to  part,  but  it  would  cost  if  made  now  at 
once,  and  set  up,  $12,000;  it  consumes  3  1-2  cords  of  wood  per  1000  lbs.  Sugar. 
A  6000  lb.  N.  Rillieux's  three  pan  apparatus  of  8000  lb.  boihng  power,  costs,  set 
up,  $10,000,  and  saves  2  1-4  cords  or  wood  per  each  1000  pounds  Sugar — ^makin^ 
a  saving  on  a  crop  of  400,000  lbs.  Sugar,  400  at  2 1-4  coros  of  wood  at  $2  25  per 
cord,  $2,025;  say  $2000,  at  20  per  cent.— then  6000  pound  three  pan  N.  Rillieux 
Apparatus  is  worth  $10,000  more  than  Mr.  Wilkmson's  double  vacuum  pan 
apparatus. 

If,  as  I  believe,  the  foregoing  is  correct,  and  if  an  outlay  in  apparatus  should 
give  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  yearly,  then  you  perceive  that  at  the  price  Messrs. 
Merrick  &  Towne  sell  the  "  Rillieux  A{)pikratus,"  preference  should  be  given  to 
the  double  vacuum  oan  apparatus,  only  il*  they  can  be  had  already  set  up  for  no- 
thing, and  Desgrana's  Apparatus  is  only  worth  half  the  price  of  Rillieux's  four 
pan,  and  three-fourths  or  the  price  of  Rillieux's  three  pan  apparatus,  of  same 
boiling  power.  Respectfully  yours,  N,  RILIJEUX. 

RILLIEITX'S   M£THOD. 

NoTS.— Other  reiolu  bava  bean  foroitbed  than  tboia  abova  affordad.  Elibn  Thomaeo,  Goflaaar, 
who  took  off  tba  two  laai  eropa  of  Mawrf.  Araand  4k  Brotbara,  with  a  34,000  poond  RilUeiix  foor> 
paa  apparataffiayi,  that  thay  hara  run  it  at  tha  rata  of  39,000  ponoda  io  iwantj-four  houra  with 
farfaet  aiaa;  aad,  that  oo  a  ttiaJ  mada  in  prafcoca  of  Mr.  Valooar  Aima*t  Enf inaar  and  otbara,  oa 
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tkt  SUi  of  Jaooftrj  latl,  ihey  proved  by  aotnal  moMonBOOt  that  Um  eoMonplioa  of  wood  wti  bo^ 
one  baif  cord  per  lOCO  pooode  Bngar.  Mr.  C.  6.  Allen,  the  Engioeor  who  took  off  ibo  laet  two 
cropa  for  Mr.  Camille  Zeringoet  with  a  9000  poood  N.  Riiiienz  throe-peo  apparatue,  taye  ibat  they 
Biada  9J,0U0  pound*  first  Sugar*  and  3,500  poonde  •acond  Pugar*  in  forty  eight  hour*.  Mr.  Leeaepa* 
19,000  poMod  N.  Billieoa  three-pan  apparato*  has  made  10,000  poood*  first  Soger*  and  6000  poood* 
Ifulaaae*  Sogers  io  twenty  four  hoar*.  And  similar  result*  have  been  produced  with  other  of 
theeo  Apparatoa. 

Io  turning  to  the  laet  Eeport  of  Profoasor  McCnUoh,  to  Congrees,  wo  flod  the  following  paasagOi 
which,  in  thi*  eonneciloo,  i*  worthy  of  inaertion. 

**  The  Uio  of  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor  (torn  one  portion  of  sirup,  for  tho  evaporation  of 
another  portion,  he*  been  aecoaipli*hed  fiir  more  perfectly  and  fully  by  an  apparatu*  invented  by 
19.  RilUenz,  of  New  Orleen*,  than  by  tho*y*trm  of  M.  IMro*ne.  Thie  apparatu*  has  al*o  tho 
morit  of  being  simpler,  and  therefore  more  easily  eonatructed  or  repaired,  eo  that  it  i*  le**  exp«-o- 
•ive,  an3  lea*  liable  to  derengement  It  may  now  be  coneidered  as  fully  teeted,  and  a*  perfectly 
•oecceeful ;  ao  that  it  may  be  adopted  with  entire  seourity.and  oertaioty  of  result*. 

**  The  distinctive  fhature  of  N.  Billioui's  system  may  be  said  to  be  the  sneceerive  u*e  of  lat<«n| 
boat  for  the  evaporation  of  airnpe,  by  a  series  of  similar  boiler*  or  cIo*o  evaporating  panr— 
oach  being  heated  by  the  vapor  from  the  preceding  one,  and  ia  turn  fumbhing  beat  to  tho 
•occreding  boiler.  The  first  serios  is  heated  by  high  atesm  from  the  boiler  of  the  ateam>engioo 
oaed  for  grinding  the  cane,  and  the  last  need  aa  a  vacuum  pan  for  cooeentratioo.  Tho  vaenum  is 
ftroduced  by  mean*  of  an  air-pump  worked  by  tho  eteam-engine.  Any  one  of  the  •eria*  of  boiler*, 
at  pleaaure,  may  aUo  be  connected  directly  with  the  eteam-pipee,  by  mean*  of  cock*  and  tube*  init* 
ably  arranged  ;  so  that  it  may  at  any  moment  be  heated  by  high  ateam  if  desired.  The  boiler*  are 
cylindrical,  and  are  heated  by  numorou*  internal  lube*  ;  they  therefore  reeemble  eomewhat  tho 
boiler  of  the  locomotive  engine  as  at  proeent  Of  oally  constructed.  The  aerie*  con*i*t*  of  either 
three  or  four  boiler* ;  but  the  number  might  be  extended,  if  the  iuereaee  would  give  loiBeient  ad- 
ditional  advantage  to  render  it  expedient.  (Platee  V,  VI,  and  VII,  and  the  deeoriptivc  text,  will 
give  an  accurate  idea  of  thio  system.) 

**  This  apparatu*  is  cou*trneted  by  Me**rs.  Merrick  and  Tuwne,  of  Philadelphia,  machinista  of 
oatabliah^d  reputation  for  intelligenee  and  cuperior  ekill,  aod  who  have  become  the  aeeignee*  of 
Biliteux's  patent.  To  the  excellence  of  the  workmanebip  of  theee  gentlemen,  no  lee*  than  to  the 
nerits  of  the  system  ifself,  is  to  be  attributed  it*  entire  enecea*. 

**  Tho  bi'auty  aod  superior  grain  of  the  sugar  manufaetured  by  thoae  who  have  adopted  Ril. 

Ileux*a  train  doee  not  depend,  however,  upon  tho  merlto  of  that  train  alone.    The  juice,  after  do- 

fccaiioo  with  lime  in  defecntore  aimilar  to  thoee  employed  by  the  beet>aogar  makera  of  France,  ia 

filtored  first  through  cloth,  and  then  through  boneblack ;  after  which  it  paaaee  snceeeeivety  into  tlio 

fi  rM,  aoeond,  and  third  boiler*.  In  the  third  boiler  it  i*  concentrated  to  27  deg.  BeaumA :  and  it  is  then 

again  filtered  before  it  esters  the  fourth  or  last  pan,  to  be  evaporated  in  vacuo.    The  filters  em* 

ptoyed  ate  the  leaf  filter  of  Loveriog,  and  tho  filter  Dumpnt.    If  a  train  of  three  boilere  be  used, 

thro  tlio  juire  is  concentrated  to  27  deg.  in  the  eeeond,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo  in  the  third.    Prom 

tho  above,  it  k  evident  that  Rillieux  adopte  the  method  employed  io  France  for  clarifying  beet 

juice,  and  which  M.Derosne  baa  applied  suceeesfully  to  the  juice  of  the  cane  in  the  West  Indies 

■a  above  m«nitioned.    And  if  cane  juice  be  thus  treated,  a  perfect  article  will,  a*  already  statifd,  be 

manufaetured  from  it  by  evaporati»n  In  vseuo,  whatever  may  be  the  vaeuam  pan  employed. 

While,  therofore,  we  moat  ascribe  to  N.  Rillieux'a  system  of  boilers  the  advanuge  of  superior 

economy  in  the  nee  of  foci,  and  to  the  apparatus,  aa  executed  by  Meaars.  Merrick  and  Towne,  the 

merit  of  simplicity,  and  conaequent  perfoction  of  mechanical  arrangement,  na  well  aa  of  excellent 

workmauehip,  we  yet  moat  eooaider  other  *yatems  aa  equally  capable  of  producing  ■ugare  of  a 

perfect  quality  ia  grain  and  color,  provided  they  be  properly  combined  with  filtration  and  use  of 

bonobUck. 

**  To  planters  who  are  obliged  to  depend  greatly  upon  the  begaaea  of  the  crop  fjr  their  supply 
of  fnel,  RilHeux**  system  preeents  great  advantages  over  all  others;  for  the  ecooomy  of  fuel  is  so 
greet  io  it  that  the  begsesa  alooe  is  amply  auflicient  for  the  crop,  even  in  Louiaians  where  the  im- 
mature nature  of  the  cane  and  the  humidity  of  the  climate  are  far  lew  favorable  for  drying  bega***, 
aod  where,  therefore,  thia  article  ia  much  inferior  to  that  used  in  tho  Weet  Indies.  But  if  fnel  bo 
ibundaot,  an  open  steam  evaporating  pan  for  concentration  to  27  deg.  Beaum^,  and  a  simple  vacu- 
um pan,  either  that  of  Howard  or  that  of  Rillieux,  will  give  eqaally  eotiafoclory  resulta;  the  juice 
being  io  each  eaae  similarly  defecated  and  filtered  through  booeblaok. 

••  When  in  Loniaiaaa  I  visited  the  planUtlon  of  Meesrs.  Beojemio  aod  Packwood,  at  their  iavita- 
liott,  ^  earefolly  eiamiaed  tho  appaiatua  of  Biolileujr,  eoostractod  for  tbem  by  Measra.  Mtrrick 
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tad  Town«.    From  what  I  totrn  from  tboM  iateUifeot  feoUem«a,  •■  well  ma  from  what  I  then  vaw 
I  oo  btar  witnom  to  th«  entiro  raeeeM  of  the  tjetem." 


TI.— COTTON  BALED  WITH  IRON  HOOPS.* 

Near  Yazoo  City,  January,  1848. 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Review,  in  the  December  Number,  writing  from  Burtau, 
Alabama,  over  the  signatnre  of  "An  Alabama  Planter/' communicates  what  pur« 
ports  to  be  a  letter  from  a  mercantile  house  in  Mobile,  ^without  any  signature) 
on  the  subject  of  Banding  Cotton  Bales  with  Iron  Hoops  instead  of  Rope,  and  he 
makes  a  personal  request  of  me  that  I  would  reply  to  that  communication,  be- 
cause  he  thinks  it  defective  in  its  reasonings  on  the  subject ;  and  he  is  pleased  to 
do  me  the  honor  to  suppose  that  I  am  practically  acquamtea  with  the  question  in 
hand. 

I  could  not  consent  to  make  a  public  reply  to  the  Mobile  letter,  without  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  adverse  to  its  authenticity.  I  suppose  your  friend  in  Ala- 
bama has  been  imposed  upon  by  means  of  a  spurious  letter.  No  merchant  in 
Mobile  can,  upon  reflection,  entertain  the  views  therein  expressed ;  nor  can 
any  man,  whether  he  has  ever  seen  a  bale  of  cotton  or  not.  For  mstance,  the  letter 
says  :^*'  All  cotton  is  pronounced  unmerchantable  that  has  other  than  good  grass 
or  hemp  ropes  on  it.'^  Cotton  cordage  is  used  for  this  purpose  to  some  extent, 
and  it  is  known  to  be  superior  or  a  least  as  eood  as  hemp  or  |^rass.  ^It  is  superior 
only  because  if  exposed  to  the  weather  a  long  time  it  will  last  without  rotting 
much  longer^  and  I  presume  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  cotton,  if  offered  for 
sale  in  Mobile  in  coUon  ropes^  should  be  pronounced  "  unmerchantable." 

Again  the  letter  says  that,  "  in  loading  a  ship,  the  cotton  is  driven  by  means  of 
jack-screws  so  tight  that  iron  hoops  would  break."  An  expansive  pressure  irom 
the  inside  ot  the  bale  outwards,  would,  I  should  suppose,  cause  the  hoops  to  break 
if  they  were  not  strong  enough.  But  I  should  haroly  think  that  a  pressure  on  the 
outside  of  the  bale  would  produce  the  same  effect. 

The  entire  paragraph  from  which  the  last  quotation  above  is  taken,  reads  as 
follows: 

"  Could  you  even  put  up  your  cotton  in  the  size  of  compressed  bales,  we  think 
it  would  be  best  to  use  nemp  ropes.  In  loading  a  ship  the  cotton  is  driven  by 
means  of  jack-screws  so  tight  that  iron  hoops  would  break— where  rope  would 
only  be  loosened  and  removed  a  little,  and  when  the  cotton  is  turned  out  the  ex- 
pansion immediatelv  fastens  the  ropes  again-^ven  though  cotton  is  compressed 
as  well  as  can  be  done ;  in  stowing  ships  it  is  oAen  driven  so  hard,  by  means  of 
iack-screws,  that  ropes  are  loosened,  and  shippers  say  that  the  iron  hoops  wonkl 
break." 

A  very  great  advantage  of  iron  hoops  over  rope,  in  banding  cotton  bales,  is 
well  known  and  has  always  been  admitted  to  be,  that  tbe  bales  are  much  easier 
handled,  particularly  in  loading  and  unloading  vessels,  and  the  above  paragraph 
from  the  Mobile  letter  was  intended,  I  suppose,  to  set  forth,  ironically,  this  ad* 
vantage.  In  stowing  ships  with  cotton  a  great  number  of  bales  have  to  be  dragged 
endwise,  upon  other  bales,  half  the  length  of  the  hold  or  more;  and  in  finishing, 
not  a  few  have  to  be  driven,  by  means  of  jack-screws,  a  long  distance  into  ap- 
partures  scarcely  large  enough  to  receive  them.  The  outward  pressure  of  the 
Dale  (up  and  down  as  it  lay  In  the  press,  for  there  is  very  little  sidewise)  causes 
it  to  swell  an  inch  over  the  band,  on  the  two  sides  which  may  be  called  the  top 
and  bottom.  The  two  other  sides  of  the  bale  (of  cotton  in  ropes)  has,  of  course, 
a  ver^  imeven  surface — the  ropes  on  one  side  and  ropes  and  knots  on  Uie  other. 
In  driving  these  bales  into  a  small  hole  between  other  Dales,  with  like  ropes  and 
knots,  thev  firequenUy  hitch  against  each  other,  the  Imots  become  torn  loose  and 
the  ropes  dragged  off.  TUs  is  what  the  letter,  in  the  jesting  pleasantry  of  the 
writer,  alludes  to  in  saying  "  the  ropes  are  loosened,** 

*  For  tbo  eonvoaieBeo  of  tboee  datiroas  of  ooDialtlof ,  wa  will  make  a  brief  iodez  of  all  the 
ra&reoe«fli  to  the  labjeot  of  Cotioa,  ita  Coltore,  ite  Maovfactara,  ato.,  in  the  volamai  of  the  Com- 
mereial  Review  already  pobUebad.  Vol.  I,  p.  73.74.830,974,  931, 234,  363, 387,  S37,  983,  »1, 
E'o2?L"l.P-  133,  W»,  135, 130;  vol. Ill j.  1, 18,340,  430,  537,  542,  383,445;  vol.  I*,  p. 
SM,  958, 07,  M^  tS5t  H«,  5Se,  9»,  911 ;  toI.  V,  p.  75, 103, 186, 180,  itcTect-BWTol. 
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difficoldes'aboire  alluded  to,  it  is  by  many  said  to  be  doable  the  labor  to  stow  a 

ship  with  cotton  in  ropes  that  it  woiud  be  with  bales  in  hoops. 

The  letter  again  says :  "  Ji  few  vears  ago  a  lot  of  cotton  came  to  this  port  with 
iron  hoops,  but  it  was  pronounced  unmerchantable,  because  in  compressing,  the 
lu>ops  had  to  be  taken  off  and  ropes  substituted." 

"7^  compressing?  I  thought  the  principal  object  in  putting  cotton  in  iron 
koops,  was  to  put  it  into  shipment  size  at  once.  It  certainly  would  be  very  un- 
wise to  put  iron  hoops  on  bales  which  would  have  to  be  re-pressed. 

Your  correspondent  is  certainly  correct  in  supposing  we  can  make  our  bales 
in  good  shipping  size  on  the  plantation,  and  thus  entirely  ayoid  the  expense  of 
le-preflsing.  And  we  can,  at  the  same  time,  secure  other  advantages.  One  of 
which  is  the  facility  in  loading  vessels,  and  consequent  lessening  <3  freight  I 
iiad  a  conversation  with  seraiil  ship  masters  on  this  subject,  the  last  time  I  was 
in  Mobile,  who  were  then  taking  in  caigoes  of  cotton  at  that  port.  They  ex- 
pressed the  uniform  sentiment  I  have  invariably  heard  from  thai  quarter ,  viz.  an 
unqualified  wish  that  iron  hoops  would  take  the  place  of  ropes  upon  cotion  bales : 
and  a  readiness  to  take  cotton  m  hoops  at  reduced  rates  of  freignt,  on  account  of 


the  greater  ease  with  which  they  can  stow  and  unload  their  ships,  and  the  greater 
security  from  loss  by  fire. 

If  there  is  a  mercantile,  or  any  other,  objection  to  the  use  of  iron  hoops  on  cot* 
ton  bales,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  and  seriously  stated,  and  if  there  be  none,  then 
every  planter  ought  to  use  them.  I  am  well  persuaded  there  is  none,  except  that 
it  is  adverse  to  the  interest  of  those  who  are  connected,  directly  and  indirectly,  by 
empathy,  friendship,  and  otherwise,  with  the  steam  cotton  presses  at  the  import 
cities. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  bales  may  be  so  banded  with  hoops,  imd 
no  doubt  fireouently  are,  as  to  be  unfit  for  shipment  I  once  saw  a  lot  of  cotton  iiv^ 
Yazoo  City,  banded  up  in  iron  bands  in  so  awkward  and  clumsy  a  manner,  that 
the  cotton  ought  to  have  been  pronounced  "  unmerchantable,"  whether  it  was  or 
not  When  I  speak  of  cotton  in  hoops,  I  mean  that  the  bales  are  to  be  of  the 
size  thev  cdme  from  the  steam  presses — say  S3  to  84  square,  and  4  feet  6  inches 
long— tne  hoops  of  proper  size  &nd  well  riveted.  The  process  of  putting  them  on 
is  very  simple,  and  much  faster  than  tying  ropes.  I  would  willmgly  conununi- 
eate  directly  with  your  correspondent  on  this,  or  any  other  subject  connected  wiUi 
"  our  craft,"  and  interchange  any  useful  information. 

very  respectfully,  yours,  dtc.. 

R.  ABBEY. 


VI. — ^BILLIEOX'S  SUGAR  MACBINSRT.* 

J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq., 

I  beg  leave  to  call  3rour  attention  to  some  important  points  for  the  consideration 
of  the  sugar  planters.  Professor  McCulloh  in  Ms  last  report  to  Congress,  on  the 
subject  of  sugar  making,  says  on  page  86:  "To  planters  who  are  obliged  to  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  bagasse  of  the  crop  for  their  supply  of  fuel,  Rellieux*s 
system  presents  great  advantages  over  all  others ;  for  the  economy  of  .fuel  is  so 
great  in  it,  that  the  bagasse  alone  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  crop,  even  in  Louis- 
iana, where  the  immature  nature  of  the  cane  and  the  humidity  of  the  climate  are 
far  less  tavorable  ior  drying  bagasse,  and  where,  therefore,  tnis  article  is  much 
—  »  ■  ■         ,     ■    ■  -  ...  II.  ■    ■  ■     ,  . 

*  W«  raeoivfld  ihw  letter  from  Mr.  Rillieax  .slDce  the  isMrtion  oftbe  paper  relating  to  hie  appa- 

mtse,  ale.    It  ie  proper  that  the  reader  shoald  hare  all  the  ioformatioD  that  ean  be  obtained.  The 

•l^t  ia  fall  of  iolereel.    Mr.  Rillieax  reqaeite  os  lo  ioiert  the  name  of  Mannael  White  aaoog 

thoee  who  mo  the  **  vacoom  pan  aa  a  alrike  pan,*'  it  having  been  lefi  oat  bj  miatalie.    Be  alio 

•Off eeU  a  miiUke  in  eetlmating  the  power,  epet  and  eapaoitj  of  Meeera.  Vaiooar  AiaM  and  La- 

ice'n    oiMhiaerjr,   via:  tho  power  ehoold  be  14,000  Iba. ;  94,000  in  tweotj-ionr  ho  '^n;  eoat 

M,000  and  930,000.    It  la  aeareeljr  noeeeaaYf  for  fu  ae  editor  of  thia  Beriew,  t » eaj  i  f«at  we  afe 

vUltag  ts  heat  the  wboln  trath  in  trery  matter,  and  keep  oar  paper  opes  to  elthersidf..— EsiTOa^ 

TOL.  V. — 20. 
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inferior  to  that  need  in  the  West  Indies.  But  iffud  be  almndant^  an  opt%  tUsM 
evaporating  pan  for  eonceniration  to  87  degrees  BeaunUf  and  a  smpiU  vacnum  pan^ 
either  that  of  Howard  or  that  of  RilUeuXy  wU  give  equally  satisfactofy  resuUsi  the 
juice  being  tn  each  case  similarly  defecated  and  filtered  through  bane  black  J* 

Since  Mr.  McCuUoh  was  in  Louisiana  many  apparatus  have  been  used,  and 
among  them  the  kind  above  referred  to  by  Mssrs.  Gordon,  Johnson  and  Osgood,  and 
the  result  is  far  from  being  as  satisfactory  as  by  the  "  N.  RUlienx's  Apparatns.  ** 
The  sugar  is  inferior  in  quality  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  from  Id  to  25  per 
cent  greater  than  by  the  common  set  of  kettles.  It  is  true,  however,  that  such 
apparatus  or  a  double  vacuum  pan  apparatus,  if  proparly  built,  will  give  u 
good  and  as  much  sugar  as  the  Rillieuz's,  and  consume  no  more  wood  than  a 
rood  set  of  kettles.  But  neither  Professor  McCuUoh  nor  any  other  writer  on 
Sugar  Apparatus  has  yet  pointed  out  the  indispensable  requisite  to  obtain  such 
a  result ;  and  the  apparatus  Wit  in  this  or  any  other  country  are  a  positive  proof 
that  the  builders  are  not  aware  of  Uiis  requisite.  Now  I  will  endeavor  to  come 
to  a  true  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  these  apparatus  of  the  same  boiling 
power,  giving  the  nashe  quantity  and  quality  of  sugar.  One  an  open  steam  evap- 
orating pan  and  strike  vacuum  pan— -one  double  vacuum  pan  apparatus — and  a 
N.  Rillieux's  three  pan  apparatus.    Thus : 

Lowlet  estimated  cost  of  \st  and  IM  8000  lbs.  boiling  power  apparatus^  as  compared 
vith  a  3  pan  N,  RHUeux  apparatus  of  same  boiling  power. 


800U  Ibt.  boiliof  power. 


Sufflcieot  it  take  joff  a  erop  of  440,000  Ibt.  fint  tofBr. 


Apparatus  ht. 

Optn   Slaam  Pan  and 
Strika  Vacoum  Pan. 


CoMmnpttoo  of  wood  pr- 
•aoh  iOOO  Iba.  of  flrat 
mnr 

Conrptioo  for  the  whok 
crop     ------ 

Savioff  of  wood  bj  N. 
aUlieox 

ClariAora     -    -    -    -   • 

Pilton 

Vau  for  filtered  eane 
jatee  and  ajrrup 

J  s  )  Open  ete^oa  ptn 

J  e!  \  Yaeovni  pftoa    • 

Air  pomp  and  eonnoct'n 
to  the  mill  eng ine  •   - 

PoBpinf  ragioe   -    -    • 

lUO  feet  Si  IB.  boilen;  1 
wanted  beaides  the  I 
mill  encine  boilera,  f 
with  pipea^valvee,^  J 

Caat  iron  and  copper  A 
cottn*g  pipeafor  app.  > 
eooba,  valvea,  4ce.,   ) 

Coet  of  eettinc  np  •    - 
Total    -    - 

Brick  work  for  lettioff^ 
4  40feetM  3S  inch  > 
boilera,  furnace  and  f 
chimneVjSiJOOObri'kaj 

Lime  and  laying  -    '    - 

Rsing  the  mill  engine^ 
faroace  and  foonda-  I 
tion  for  the  pompiog  r 
engine  ...    -    -J 

CarpefiUt*a  work  -    •    - 
Total   -    . 

Whole  coat   -    -    - 
Foal  aavedfifft  crop  •    • 

Aetnatcoat  of  the  app. 
after  the  fint  crop  • 


3^  corda 
U40    coida 


1800 
000 

2wood      100 
I  800 

1  ],soo 

I  300 

1,500 


soo 


1,500 


r,8oo 


r.«»| 


Apparatos  !d. 

Double  Vacuum  Pan. 


3|  eorda 
1540   eorda 


atM) 

000 
wood    100 


3^ 
500 

;i,Mo 


600 

800 

300 

-•fi,w 

300 

SCO 

800 

900 

900 

,300 


500 


•0.000 


Appantts  Id. 

3  Pan  N.  Relliens. 


14  corde 

S50    corda 
MO    eorda  wood 
(S9H-    '    •i,«750 


73t 


Siioawit.SSO 


9,100 


l,8U0 


-•MMWOO 


300 


$10,800  00 
9,«750 


18,37950 
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Tke  abore  UMe  shows  tkc  prices  of  the  three  different  apparatas,  each  of  8000 
Ihs,  boiling  power,  set  up,  including  brick  work  and  carpenter's  work,  to  be 
#7,900,  $9,000  a&dSiO,800.  Now  the  saviog  of  fuel  by  the  last  apparatus  on 
the  first  crop  of  440,000  lbs.  of  first  8U?ar  is  $3,2^  50,  and  if  this  saving  be 
credited  to  the  price  of  that  apparatus,  then  they  stand  thus :  $7,900,  $9,000  and 
0^,5n^  50 {  and  the  3  Pan  N.  Riliieux  Apparatas  costs  less  by  $427  50  than  the 
Double  Vacuum  Pan  Apparatus,  and  $b57  50  more  than  the  Open  Steam  Pan 
4Lnd  Vacuam  Pan  Apparatus  afler  the  first  crop.  And  if  20  per  cent,  be  a  fair 
return  for  outlay  in  apparatus,  then  the  3  Pan  N.  Riliieux  Apparatus,  which 
isa.veB  annuaUj  $2,237  50  in  fuel,  is  worth  $U,137  50  more  than  the  two  other 
apparatus.  The  price  of  a  "  N.  Riliieux  "  3  Pan  8000  lbs.  Boiling  Power  Appa- 
ratus, set  up  complete,  including  the  brick  and  carpenter's  work,  being  $10,B00, 
Che  others  are  worth,  set  up,  brick  and  carj^ter's  work  included,  $331  50  less 
than  nothing— ^axidi  if  the  planter  has  to  pay  lor  the  brick  and  carpenter's  work  as 
usual,  then  the  builders  of  those  two  apparatus  ought  to  give  them,  set  up  com- 
plete, and  $1,837  50  besides,  to  the  planter,  to  put  him  in  the  same  economical 
situation  as  if  he  had  purchasud  the  N.  RiAieux  Apparatus. 

Yours^  Eespectfiilly, 

N.  RILUEUX. 
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firPLUBNCS    OF    BRITISH    TRADB    UPON    AMERICAN    PR08PERITT;     AMERICAN    STATE 

eroccs  and  pinancbs  ;  reycnve  of  the  united  states  and  expenditures  ; 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK;  BRITISH  FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS; 
CONSUMPTION  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTON;  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE;  AFFAIRS 
OP    ENOLAMD,  ETC. 

March,— The  extreme  pressure  of  the  money  market,  growing  out  of  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  England,  has  apparently  passed,  and  affairs  present  the  aspect 
of  returning  ease.  Tne  past  year  nas  been  fruitful  of  experience,  and  the  prospect 
for  the  coming  year  is  mow  better  for  the  planting  interests  than  ihe  last  few  months 
have  promised,  but  not  so  x^uch  so  for  tne  farming  interest -in  comparison  with  its 
great  prosperity  in  the  past  year.  We  have  on  lormer  occasions  adverted  to  the 
general  condition  of  England,  in  regard  to  the  connection  of  its  financial  and  in- 
dustrial interestsw  with  the  welfare  of  Amercan  producers ;  it  is  necessarv  to  bear 
in  mind  the  leading  features  of  the  English  markets,  since  their  connection  with, 
and  influence  upon,  those  of  the  United  States  have  been  far  more  intimate,  ana 
powerful,  than  was  generally  anticipated.  It  has  become  evident  that  a  rapid 
change  of  employment  among  any  coDsidsrable  mass  of  pers<Mis,  in  England,  is 
productive  ot  the  greatest  results  on  American  producing  interests.  As  thus, 
undl  last  year,  there  were  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Gneat  Britian 
724.000  persons  including  all  its  branches;  of  the  articlesjproduced  by  these  per- 
sons valued  in  round  numbers  at  ^643,000,000,  say  8900,000,000;  40  per  cent, 
only,  or  $80,000,000,  was  consumed  at  home,  the  remainder,  #190000,000,  was 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  wor  d,  in  payment  for  such  raw  material  and  foreign 
produce  as  was  necessary  for  British  consumption.  This  employment,  in  con- 
nection with  various  other  branches  of  British  industry,  producing  an  equal  ex- 
portable value,  was  the  means  by  which  the  wants  of  the  country  f>om  abroad  were 
supplied.  A  lai^e  portion  of  the  other  industry  of  Britian  is  applied  to  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  necessaries  for  the  supply  of  these  manufacturers  of  exports,  but 
the  earnings  of  all  artisans  are  not  usually  such  as  to  enable  them  to  purchase  as 
much  food  and  foreign  produce  as  their  necessities  reouire.  During  the  past  year 
570.000  persons,  being  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  those  emnloyed  in  the  cotton 
trade,  were  taken  from  their  usual  occupations  and  emplojrea  upon  rail  roads,  in 
England,  at  extra  wages.  In  Ireland,  pursuant  to  the  relief  movements  of  the 
government,  the  number  of  persons  employed  upon  public  woiks  was  raised  from 
118,000,  in  October  1846^,  to  734,000,  in  March  1847  this  number,  with  their  de- 
pendants, constimted  one  half  of  die  poptdation  of  Ireland,  living  at  the  govern- 
meiit  expense.  The  EngUrii  ndl  road  expenditure  gave  the  people  means  of  buy*- 
ing  largely  of  food  and  fozeign  moduce,  while  thev  were  prOpncing  nothijie  that 
could  be  exjKWted  in  return.    Y^lixle,  in  Ireland;  the  large  sums  expended  in 
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vafes  to  laborers,  were  used  in  the  purchase  of  foreiffii  hraadstnift  aad  prodocer 
until  March  1847,  when  the  necessi^  of  discharging  the  laboren  irom  the.puUic 
works  in  Ireland,  in  order  that  they  might  return  to  agricultural  employments  and 
produce  food,  instead  of  making  roads,  was  apparent  and  the  government  dU' 
charged  them  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  month,  until,  in  July,  the  govein- 
ment  expenditure  had  ceased.  The  labor  of  these  persons  upon  public  works 
was  nearly  thrown  away,  it  produced  neither  floating  nor  filed  capital,  and  their 
sustenance  was  per  force  drawn  from  abroad,  when  re-applied  to  agricultural 
pursuits  it  was  rewarded  with  a  fair  average  harvest,  by  which  the  supply  of  food, 
tor  the  present  year,  has  been  considerably  increased.  In  England  the  growing 
pressure  fcr  money  caused  great  numbers  of  persons  to  be  discharged  from  the 
rail  ways,  and  the  effect  was,  if  not  immediately  to  return  them  to  active  employ- 
ments, to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  consuming  largely  of  foreign  produce, 
and  thus  favorably  effecting  exchanges.  This  decreased  consumption  is  indieatea 
in  the  returns  of  taxes  upon  consumable  articles  as  embraced  under  the  heads  of 
.  customs,  excise  and  stamps,  for  the  quarter  ending  January  5,  IB48,  as  foUow»: 

BRITISH   INDIRECT  TAX£8. 

Q^arter  ending  Jan.  5. 

Stamps.  Excise,  CnstoBs. 

1847 1,740,687  3,608,155  4,514,721 

1818     -    -    - 1,564,855  3,S46,883  4,111,807 

Decrease .176,232  361,272  402,859 

This  is  an  important  decrease,  and  shows  the  extent  to  whidi  the  late  money 
pressure  has  begun  to  effect  the  means  of  the  people,  in  respect  of  their  ability  t<^ 
Duy  comforts,  and  those  necessaries  of  which  imported  food  forms  a  large  item. 
While  their  ability,  to  consume  largely,  is  thus  reduced,  the  supply  of  home 
grown  food,  both  in  Ireland  and  EnglaJid,  has  considerably  increased,  and  the 
old  sliding  scale  of  duties  takes  effect,  March  1st.  against  that  of  foreign  origin. 
The  duty  at  present  prices  is  4s  per  quarter  on  wneat,  and  Ss  6d  per  bbl.  on  flour. 
The  leading  facts,  in  respect  to  food,  are  these,  that  while  the  home  supplv  is 
larger,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  consumption  is  somewhat  lessened  by 
the  want  of  employment,  which  the  money  pressure  occasioned  in  most  industrial 
interests,  particularly  cotton,  iron  and  ra^ways,  and  therefore,  that  the  demand 
for  food,  particularly  from  the  United  States,  is  considerably  less.  This  however, 
is  not  a  permanent  state  oi  things.  Money  in  England  has  indeed,  become  very 
plenty,  at  a  moment  when  labor  is  very  cheap,  and  prices  of  produce  very  low. 
This  is  necessarily  a  turning  point  in  affairs,  because  all  enterprises  will,  under 
such  circumstances^  be  resumed,  and  tibe  tendency  again  be  .rapidly  to  enlarge 
the  consumption  ot  produce.  More  particularly,  that,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  8 
radical  change  has  taken  place,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  staple  food  of  Ire* 
land.  Heretofore  Potatoes  were  almost  the  solt  dependance,  but  the  necessities 
of  the  past  year  have  contributed  to  crvercome  the  strong  prejudices  which  had  ex- 
isted to  the  use  of  Indian  Com,  a  curious  instance  of  this  is  riven  in  an  English 
official  report,  which  we  think  illustrative  of  the  influence  wnich  the  distress  of 
the  past  year  islikely  to  have  upon  the  future  consumption  o€  United  States  com : 

• 

**  Pr«rioDi  to  the  itle  of  oimI  being  eoronMneed,  I  placed  a  aRian  portion  Id  ibo  hande  offeilier 
Keeny,  bo  tried  aod  approved  it ;  and  in  order  to  overcome  any  foellof  irfatiiet  h,  •ubeeqaeoflj* 
vrith  bi«  two  cnratet,  all  bot  eaitirelj  lived  oo  tbe  meal  made  into  bread  aad  atiralboat,  for  neaHy  • 
fMlni|bt,QaiogallhieinflneDeeto  coavioce  tbe  people  tbe  perniciont  effeela  awiibed  to  it  were 
ttBlrne.    The  aneeoM  atteodinf  thla  meaatire  it  ia  quite  uoneceaiarj  fer  aae  to  allude  to;  and  the 
Qierebanta  pre6ting  bj  tbe  example,  eommeoced  a  trede  new  to  tfmmtt  ^7  importing  the  article. 
The  Society  of  Arta  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  O'Brieo,^  Baker,  of  DtabliB,  for  tbe  atteatioa  paid 
by  bin  to  tbe  lairodaetloo  of  cboap  pdpalar  modea  of  prepariog  Indian  Cbr»  fn  mm  {  and  toaa  of 
tbmuandt  of  pampbleu  and  printed  aheola  were  diatriboled  throagb  tbe  oommieofiet  eootaiaiog  in- 
•iniction  for  cooking  Indian  Cora.   Tboee  who  kaow  bow  dlA^olt  it  i«  to  Msee  a  largo  pop- 
blaHtan  to  change  tboir  hablta,  will  be  aurpriaed  at  tbe  aaeeeai  which  attended  tbeno  offbrtn.    7hn 
**  yellow  meal,**  aa  It  b  called,  waa  firat  known  aa  **  Poars  brhulone,**  and  it  waa  wmsmbnnd  that 
the  atiempta  to  iatrodoee  it,  ia  a  ftmner  eesaon  of  iiatrs«,  ooeaafaood  a  popalar  niMwnllMj 
sriilBg  from  thn  abavrd  Dottoa  that  It  had  Iht  eAet  of  taming  thoao  who  ale  ithlssk.** 
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.  By  these  means  Ireland  has  become  thoiooghly  innocalated  with  Indian  Corn, 
and  the  demands  for  the  article  most  annnally  increase.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  last  year,  when  the  demand  was  largest,  the  quantity  that  could  be  furnished 
from  the  united  States  was  restrained  by  want  of  the  means  of  transportation!  in* 
temal  and  external.  Of  the  price,  64s  per  quarter,  which  com  then  commarided 
in  Knglandj  90s  was  paid  fox  freight.  Of  the  34s  for  which  it  now  sells,  the 
freight  is  4s  only.  Cme  of  the  neatest  difllculties  encountered  in  the  change  from 
potatoes  to  com  diet,  was  the  absence  of  the  means  of  frindimg.  These  had  to  be 
created  as  consumption  was  extended.  All  the  English  government  admiralty 
mills  were  employed  grinding  com  for  Ireland,  and  all  available  vessels,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Yachts,  were  employed  in  carrjring  meal  irom  the  mills  to  the  depots 
for  distribution,  and  small  mills  imported  from  France,  as  well  as  large  quanti* 
des  of  hand  mills,  were  distributed  quarterly,  These  are  some  of  the  great  re* 
suits  brought  about  in  one  year,  that  might  oUierwise  not  have  been  effected  in 
half  a  century.  The  maciunerjr  of  the  trade  ibr  importing  com  into,  and  dis- 
oibnting  it,  m  Ireland  is  established,  and  means  of  ^nding  are  being  rapidly 
supplied,  while  the  taste  ibr  the  food  is  daily  acquinng  new  strength  among  the 
people.  Simultaneously  with  this  movement  such  great  reforms  are  being  made, 
in  the  relation  of  landlm  and  tenant,  as  to  afford  the  people  such  employment  as 
will  enable  them  to  bu  v  the  com.  A  very  essential  point  We  have  thus  dwelt 
upon  the  features  of  the  Irish  market,  because  we  regard  it  as  pregnant  with  a 
rery  important  future  influence  upon  the  exports  of  the  "  great  valley." 

The  eflect  of  the  cireumstances  of  British  industry,  to  which  we  have  called 
attention,  has  been  very  marked  on  the  article  of  cotton.  The  fc^wing  figures 
wiU  show  the  consumptioa  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain,  and  its  distribution. 

1846  1846  1841^ 

Consumed.  •  -  lbs.  593,681,600       508,960,000       43e,377,'790 

Waste  in  spinning  ia-4oz.  per  Ik        64,813,613         65,434,687        48,04&000 

Net  weight  of  yao,  etc.       -    lbs.  587,767,968       538,895,313       391,331,790 

Exported  in  yams  and  threads,     Iba.  136,618,643       159,401,488       119,438,854 

"  perweight^of  yam,  881,018,974       317,693,617       191,969,597 

Home  censumption,    ^       *<  170,116,371       155,830,314         79,839,809 

Totalproduedon  •  lbs.  587,767,988       538,885,313       391,831,790 

The  most  important  decline  is  in  the  quantity  taken  for  home  consumption,  a 
lact  whidi  is  anomalous  when  we  reflect  that  all  other  articles  were  so  increased 
in  consumption  by  rail  way  expenditure,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  etc,  in  particular.  It  is 
generally  accounted  for  from  tke  &ct  that  it  is  not  an  actual  failing  off  of  one 
lialf  in  goods  really  purchased  by  consumers,  but  a  reduction  in  the  stocks  of  the 
shop-keepers,  causea  by  the  rail  wav  mania,  which  effected  all  classes  of  society, 
and  when  shop-keepers  were  compelled,  in  tne  face  of  a  strinceat  market,  to  pa^ 
up  instafanents  on  shares,  under  pain  of  forfeiture,  they  did  so  out  of  tneir 
stock  in  trade.  They  k^pt  their  rail  way  shares  good,  but  could  not  also  replen- 
ish stoeks.  A  returninff  ease  in  the  market  mav  cause  them  to  replenish,  moro- 
particularly  as  the  we  lave  said  that  all  the  elements  of  production  are  more 
favorable  to  cheap  goods.  It  must  be  remembened  that  wnile  the  demand  lor 
goods  has  been  thus  cut  off;  the  manu/acturers  have  been  oblised  to  pay  more  for 
«o(toa  than  usual.  The  value  of  the  goods  produced  has  been  computed  aa 
foUova. 

1845.  1846.              1847- 

BzBorted  declared  value  yams    -      ,  £  6,963,835  7,873,787  5,867,000 

£.           do.         do.    goods                19,156,096  17,786,966  17,100,000 

Consumed  .          •          .          •           19,610,657  16,881,605  9,500,000 

Vatne  of  production,  •  £45,739,988       48,488,398       38,467,000 

Cost  of  cotton,       -  *  4ld.  lbs  10,803,869  5d.  18,463,750  6ld.l  1 ,608,314 

Excess  01  value  of  goods  .  jB34,937.719     x30,018,548     ^630,796,686 

This  has  been  a  serious  result  to  the  manufacturing  interests  while  they  paid 
jel,O0O,OOO  mora  for  cotton,  they  gol  ;el4,000,000  less  for  goods,  notwithstanding 
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the  well  known  fact  that  when  cotton  is  dear  the  quality  of  goods  is  very  mocft  • 
deteriorated.  The  decrease  in  the  qaantities  of  goods  and  yams  exported  ha» 
been  as  follows:  40,335,000  lbs.  yams,  and  193979,938  yards  plain  calicoes,  and 
this  decrease  would  have  been  much  greater  but  for  the  improved  business  for 
the  United  States.  The  present  rtate  of  afiairs,  therefore,  promises  weU  for  the 
cotton  trade  ibr  the  present  year,  the  raw  material  was  never  lower,  and  if  tc^ 
small  stocks  oC  ^oom  in  the  shops  is  added  the  nsaal  effects  of  cheap  food  in  pro- 
moting the  eoDsumption  of  clothing,  a  greatly  enhanced  consumption  may  be 
looked  for,  notwithstanding  a  revival  of  the  rail  way  expendituye. 

In  England  the  supply  of  food,  as  we  have  said,  is  good,  but  the  cheapness  of 
money,  By  stimulating  anew  those  enterprises  that  enhance  its  consumption,  may 
sustain  the  price.    At  the  close  of  October  the  minimum  rate  of  money  in  Lod- 
don  was  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bac/k  j&,000,000; 
at  the  close  of  January  the  bullioir  had  risen  to  £12,000,000.  and  the  Bank  min- 
imum rate  of  money  bed  fallen  ta&per  cent.,  while  out  of  doors  money  could  be 
had  at  3  I-2a4  per  cent    This  chaage  had  been  brought  about  by  several  causes, 
of  which  the  paralyzatjoD  of  industrial  employments  diminishing  the  consump- 
tion of  imported  articles,  to  which  we  have  aUudcd,  the  non-payment  ol  laive 
amounts  of  bills  running  on  England,  and  kiting  of  the  London  nouses,  are- the 
three  principles.    The  latter  was,  probably,  the  most  efficient    When  money  was 
9a2i  per  cent,  in  London,  it  was  comparatively  cheap  in  all  other  leading  citias 
of  the  world.    The  leading  mercantile  and  banking  houses  of  London  having 
their  branches  and  eonnections  in  all  the  leading  cities  throughonl  the  commercial 
world,  easily  make  the  markets  of  those  cities  subservient  to  that  of  London,  more 
particularly  that  steam  and  increased  meaas  of  connranicatiom  afford  fhcilities 
that  formerly  were  not  enjoyed.    The  moment  a  crisis  is  approaching,  in  Eng- 
land, the  agents  of  the  Lcmdon  houses,  all  over  the  world,  extend  their  obliev 
tions,  each  In  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and  obtaining  gold  for  the  proceeds  snip 
it  to  London,  where,  in  a  few  weeks  after  this  machinery  is  put  in  motion,  gold 
pours  In  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  strengthening  the  fending  houses,  fill- 
ing up  the  cofi^rs  of  the  Bank,  and  renewmg  its  ability  to  loan.    Ih  New  York, 
conunon  wkh  most  cities  of  Europe,  the  paper  of  those  houses  selling  at  nDu>rr 
than  1  per  cent,  per  month — and  eveiy  packet  took  the  proceeds,  in  gold,  to  Eng- 
land.   The  JSifiQOfiW  of  increase  in  ouiKon  from  October  to  Janaair,  shows 
in  the  Bank  retuas,  was  made  up  mostly  of  these  kiting  operations.    The  efifect 
of  which  is  to  make  monev  dieap  in  London,  and  dear  in  all  other  commci  cxai 
cities.    The  hope  indulged  in  is,  that  the  exports  of  England  will  increase  while 
its  imports  dimmish,  and  that  by  diis  means  the  gold  will  not  return  whence  it 
came,  but  be  paid  for  in  Britsh  exports.    This,  to  a  considenrt)le  extent,  will  be- 
the  case  no  doubt    The  imports  now  bemg  made  into  the  United  States  are 
large,  and  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  fh  advance  fn  the  manner 
described.    For  the  35  days  ending  with  the  4th  of  February,  the  imports  and 
dudes  at  the  port  of  New  York  were  as  fcrflows : 

IMPOBTS  AND  DITflES  FtMIT  OF  NEW  TORE. 

BoMie.     Fie«  Gootft.       DMiinble.  Tote).  Datim. 

1846  -  >  43,321      456,003       5,765,431       6,367,915      1,738,59(^ 

1847  •  -      100,098      50^,118       6,431,006       7,037,229      l,677,84f 

1848  -  -  157,209      433,527      10,931,768      11,422,404      2,774,544 

This  has  been  a  large  importation,  and  to  some  considerable  extent  on  foreign 
account,  to  raise  monev.  The  amount  of  goods  appears  not  to  have  been  such 
as  to  oppress  the  market,  but  the  prices  remain  nnn  under  an  active  spring 
Business,  in  the  course  of  which  exchanges  fell  and  money  beeune  easy.  The- 
revenues  of  the  government  were  very  large,  and  had  the  bMt  influence  upon  the 
price  of  government  securities.  The  price  of  Treasury  Not^  fell  at  the  dose  of 
December  to  about  96  1-9,  but  as  very  nearl]^  $2,500,000  were  paid  into  the  New 
York  custom  house  for  duties,  the  rates  again  advanced  to  par,  in  iice  of  an  im- 
pending loan  of  $16,000,000.  These  operations,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  are  an; 
indicalion  of.  the*  general  movement  throughout  the  country,  and  maiiifest  a 
length  of  resouKe  for  which  the  FedJeral  Government  has  not  had  full  credit.. 
'  The  following  are  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
trst  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1848,  as  comparad  with  the  corresponding^ 
period  of  the  previous  ycar> 
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1840. 


1847. 


Casimao 


ToUl  raffslar 
Lnani     -    - 

Total  reeaipta 


CiTilliat  • 
Army  -  • 
ForuficatioM, 
ladUna  -  • 
PanaioM  -  - 
Wary  -  -  - 
Itttareata,  4ke. 


Quarlar  anding 

S«nt.  30. 
•     0,153336 
063,700 
3.%0I1 

Dae.  31. 

3,045,965 

3^9,545 

lOiOUO 

Tatal, 
0  moa. 
0,790,891 
l,063,tf47 
51.011 

Quartar  andiof 
8«pt.  30. 
1I,IM6,0<(7 

839,7641 
15,670 

Dae.  31. 

5,:t37374 

904,905 

48,500 

Total, 
0  moa. 
10,444,131 
1,741,795 
04,170 

-      1,953,950 

4,001,510 

7,359,750 

I0A»14,a'» 
9,313,700 

Il354i687 
5,955,700 

Q.98S330 
9,019,450 

l8,9SO,OiO 
7,988,150 

8,806,499 

11,401,060 

90,997,750 

ncpsiroE. 

17,9t«,387 

8,307,780 

95^518,176 

-      1,644,971 

.     8,153,650 

kc    400,037 

•     8/7,880 

-  900,757 

-  1,960,980 

07,484 

9;057387 

0,801,770 

145,884 

901,888 

08,730 

9,099,787 

1,596,654 

3,709,in 
l5JH5,4iO 

6ud,5ll 
1,049,768 

091,496 
4,069.767 
1^6,138 

1,190,453 
0,186.400 
100,  IW 
091.795 
584,339 
9,384,805 
684.190 

1,041,053 

3,9I0,S]8 

80,000 

5,102 

0.5:0 

9,649.740 

1,706,703 

9,761,506 

19,408,094 

180,99i 

096,9  >7 

588,908 

5^,554 

S,330,grV' 

Bodam'o  of  debt  14^188,658       19,954,000       97,043,907       14,099,130         9,305,918       9l,i)05,^ 


The  receipts  for  die  six  months  compare  as  follows : 

CnalMia.  Lisda.       MlaeallABaoiia. 

1846  -    -    .  99,799,801        1,063,347       61,011       9,313,700 

1847  -    -      16,444,131        1,741,735       64,170       7,968,150 


3,045,560 


Increase        $6,644,330 


678,478       13,159 


TolaL 

90,337,759 
35,518,176 


6,390,417 


The  item  '*  loans  "  represents  the  amoont  realised  within  the  quarter  on  heavf 
Botes  and  instalments  called  in  on  loans  previously  authorized.  It  is  observable 
that  while  the  revenue  from  regular  sources  increased  for  the  fcix  months  near 
$8,000,000,  there  was  less  borrowed  by  $3,045,550.  In  the  last  month  of  1846  the 
present  tariff  was  in  operation,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  revenues  from  that 
resource  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  the  important  figure  of  80  per  cent  It  will 
Also  be  observed  that  in  the  same  period  the  expenditure  of  the  Treasury  ha» 
been  diminished  by  $3,000,000,  of  wnich  $3,500,000  was  on  account  of  the  army 
proper.  This  increase  of  regular  revenue,  and  diminution  of  expense,  n^uie  a 
difference  of  near  $11,000,000  in  the  amount  of  the  loans.  The  estimate  of  the 
Secretary,  in  his  annual  report,  for  the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  fiscal  year 
ld48,  was  as  follows: 


Custbms 
Lands    -    - 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


lat  qoartar  Aet«al. 
11,106,357,41 
896,893,47 
58,533,47 


3rd  toarter  Eitimataa. 
19,893,743J9 
3,603,116,53 
341,466,53 


Total. 
31,000,000 
3,500,000 
400,000 


13,061,684.35       .    33,838,335,65  34,900,000 

Of  this  $19,893,743,59  estimated  for  three  quarters,  $5,337,874  was  received  io 
the  December  quarter,  and  is  probablv  the  largest  collectiun  ever  made  in  that 
quarter,  it  leaves  $14,555,868  to  be  collected  in  the  remaining  six  months.  The 
collections  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1847  were  from  eustoou  $13.3i(i5,000, 
but  as  we  have  oeen  above  tke  collection  lor  the  first  five  weeks  of  tnose  six 
months  exceed  those  of  last  year  80  per  cent.,  should  this  proportion  hold,  the 
customs  for  ^e  fiscal  year  1848  will  be  $40,000,000,  and  the  whole  revenue  will 
exceed  the  estimates  bj  near  $10,006,000,  so  flourishing  are  the  sources  whence 
the  Treasury  derives  its  means. 

The  debt  of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  Ist  December,  1847.  amounted  to 
$45,659,659,  of  whieh  about  $14,000,000  was  afloat  as  Treasury  Notes,  but  con- 
vertible into  stock,  having  30  years  to  run,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  hoAder.  The 
whole  amount  of  debts  authorised  under  existing  loans  $53,368,118,  and  the  bill 
before  Caogreoo  for  $16,000,000,  in  addition,  will  raise  the  amount  in  round  nam- 
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ben  $70,000,000.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  large  debt,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
dace  uneasiness  in  relation  to  its  effects  upon  the  markets  and  upon  the  rerenue 
of  the  government,  more  particularly  that  it  bears  $4,200,000  of  annual  interest, 
more  tmin  equal  to  the  revenue  of  the  public  lands,  which  are  pledged  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  debt.  The  amount  or  debt  which  the  market  can  bear,  depends 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  circumstances.  The  debt,  as  we  have  stated,  iv 
now  over  forty-five  millions,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  an  intense  money  pressure 
its  price  keeps  at  par  in  New  York.  There  is  an  element  at  work,  however, 
which  will  create  a  demand  for  a  much  larger  quantity  of  national  stock  than  the 
amount  here  put  down.  We  allude  to  th?  progress  of  what  is  called  at  the  north 
"  free  "  or  stock  banking.  In  the  State  of  rf ew  York  there  are  two  sjrstems  of 
banking,  the  old  chartered,  the  creation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution, 
and  the  "free  banks."  The  former  issue  $19,000,000  of  circulation  not  secured, 
and  the  latter  secured  on  moitgage.  United  States  stocks  and  $8;000,000  of  New 
York  State  stocks.  The  charters  of  the  okl  banks,  most  of*  them,  expire  in  a  few 
years,  and  they  can  continue  business  only  by  pledging  stock  for  their  notes. 
The  debt  of  New  York  amounting  only  to  $16,000,000,  however,  under  the  new 
constitution  is  to  be  paid  off  in  a  few  veais,  $4,000,000  is  to  be  paid  this  year, 
and  as  the  freebanks  already  hold  $8,000,000,  there  will  remain  but  $6,000,000 
for  banking  purposes,  %nd  the  amount  will  decrease  annually  bv  payments. 
Under  this  system  New  York  alone  will,  in  a  few  years,  require  $30,000,000  of 
United  States  stocks  for  banking  purposes.  This  system  has  also  become  popu- 
lar in  all  the  States,  and  as  the  severe  lessons  of  the  past  are  rapidly  losing  their 
iaflaence  upon  the  public  mind  amid  returning  prosperity  and  swelling  resources. 
The  bank  mania  is  rapidly  increasing,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Tennessee, 
are  diseussing  loans  similar  to  that  of  New  York,  in  order  to  restrain  and  guide 
the  disposition  to  create  banks.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  applications  before  the 
Legislature  for  $5,000,000  of  new  bank  capital,  but  little  of  this  will  be  mnted, 
because  the  governor  and  democratic  party  are  opposed  to  charters,  without  the 
individual  liability  clause,  many  bills  that  have  passed  have  been  returned  on  that 
ground.  Should  the  stock  system  be  introduced,  a  large  demand  for  stock  will 
be  created.  New  Jersey  has  no  stock  of  its  own,  and  must  take  United  States 
stock;  Tennessee  has  a  debt  of  some  $7,000,000,  but  it  is  so  "|)laced  "  that  it 
could  not  be  readily  available  for  banks.  The  same  object  is  being  pursued  in 
i>ther  States,  and  a  demand  for,  at  least,  $100,000,000  of  stocks  will  grow  out  of 
this  system,  which  for  good  or  for  evil  is  spreading.  It  is  obvious  tnat  when  a 
State,  like  New  York  for  instance,  draws  its  own  stock  out  of  the  market  into 
the  hands  of  the  Slate  ComptroHer,  as  security  for  bank  notes,  it  leaves  room  for 
United  States  stocks,  and  this  has  been  one  cause  of  the  firmness  of  the  stock 
market.  We  have  said  that  the  New  York  free  banks  have  bought  $8,000,000 
of  New  York  stocks  and  issued  an  equal  amount  of  paper  to  circulate  as  money. 
As  long  as  that  paper  is  convertible  and  equal  to  specie,  its  effect  upon  businesa 
is  the  same,  swelling  the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium.  The  operation  is, 
.  therefore,  in  its  influence  upon  the  money  market  temptinglv  the  same,  as  if  the 
stock  had  been  soAd  abroad,  and  specie  returned  and  pouied  into  the  channels  of 
circulation.  .  As  this  operation  spreads,  as  well  in  New  York  as  in  other  States, 
the  usual  sympt6ms  of  an  enhanced  circulation  will  be  manifest  in  growing 
trade  and  rising  ]»ices,  increased  imports  of  goods,  large  government  revenues, 
followed  by  an  export  of  the  precious  metals.  The  increase  of  the  panermoney 
of  the  country  has  been  accompanied  by  a  large  addition  to  the  specie  circula- 
tion, apparent  in  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  on  its  operations. 

GOLD  AND  8ILVBR  DEP08ITE8  OF  THE  8BVEEAL  MINTB  AND  ANNUAL  CODfAOX. 

DErosrrEs  roa  coikaob.  coinage. 

Gold.  BHvvr.  Cuppn,       Bil^i^r.  G^M.  Tuta). 

1845  $3,734,106    1,873,486         38,948    1,873,200      3,756,447      5,658,595 

1846  4,129,597    6,708,363         41,215    2.568,580      4,034,177     6,633,969 

1847  P0,619,544    3»450,059         61,827    2,374,450    90,281,385    22,657,601 

The  addition  to  the  actual  currency  of  the  eountiy  has  been,  it  appears,  near 

$-23,000,000  of  actual  coin,  of  which  $7,739,506  was  coined  in  New  Orleans. 

This  aggregate  has  suffered  no  diminution  by  reason  of  the  exports  that  have 

t  aken  place  since  November.    About  $8,000,000  have  been  exported  under  the 

Jpiting  operations  of  the  London  houses,  to  which  we 'have  wnded  i&  the  fore* 
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part  of  this  article.  These  exports  have  been  composed  eHmoA  ezelusiTely  of 
English  soverigns,  obtained  from  banks,  because  they  alone  were  available  abroad 
as  money  iiQmediately.on'their  arriyal.  The  amount  coined  at  the  seyejral  mints 
has  been  as  follows : 

UNITED  ffTATEB  COINAGK 

1844.              1845.  1846.  1647. 

Philadelphia         •       *       $9^843,467  3,416,800  3,683,4A3  14,348466 

New  Orleans    .       -             4,208,500  1,750,000  2,483,800  7,469,000 

Dahlonega           •       •            488,600  1^1,795  449,727  371,485 

Charlotte  •       •       •                147,210          76,^95  478,820 

87,687,767       5,668,585       6,633,443       2B,657,6n 

This  Urge  increase  of  the  coined  money  of  the  country  Is  an  addition  to  its 
floating  capital,  and  will  be  returned  upon  Europe  as  soon"  as  the  bank  specula* 
ttoo  shall  have  promoted  a  consumption  of  capital  bevond  productioii.  instead 
^  remaing  in  circulation,  it  will  be  sent  away  for  goods  to  be  consumed  on  credit 
The  whole  face  of  afihirs  promises  a  gradual  expansicm  of  the  currency  of  the 
country,  probably  to  be  so  far  supported  by  the  availanlity  of  its  produce  in  the 
foreign  maxlcet,  as  to  prolong  the  inevitable  revulsion  to  a  period  longer  than  is 
usually  occupied  by  a  commercial  specvlation. 


TIB  puBLismsB  lusran. 

OUtndoff^s  New  Mdkcd  of  Learning  to  Read,  Wriieand  Sjpeaktke  Oemum 
gumgti  to  wkUk  is  added  a  offttmafitl  ontUne  of  Qorman  QroMmnar,  by  G.  8. 
Adlbs,  iA.  B.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  ia  the  University  of  Kew 
York:  5th edition.. 

OUendorf'e  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Bead,  Write  and  S^mk  tke  f^eneh  Idm- 
gnages  vitt  an  appendix  containing  tAe  eardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  andfiUl 
paradtgnu  of  the  regular  and  irregnlar,  amxiUairf,  refUctioe  aetd  imperMnai 
verbs,  by  J.  L.  JawsTT.  ^ 

Jlioreeaeix  Ckoisis  des  Autews  Mbdemes,  a  Vusage  de  la  Jennesse:  with  a  tranda^ 
tionof  the  new  and  diMeuU  wordsand  idiomaUe  pkrases  which  occur  in  the  work^ 
by  fC  M.  RowAw.    Ris^sed,  corrected  and  enhurged  by  J.  L.  Jiwbtt. 

Chefo-d^(Bnore  Dromatiqnot  de  la  hamgne  FVancaise,  nUs  en  ordre  progresdf  H 
annote^Sf  ponr  tnfaeiUter  PinteUigeneeypu  A.  G.!Collot,  Professeup  de  Ungues 
et  de  la  literature :  published  at  New  York  by  D.  Appleton  4t  Cp.,  900  Broa&i 
way;  Philadelphia,  G.  S.  Appleton,  148  Chesnnt  street. 


Thtt  meqoMilioii  ftB4_  om  of  s  Mod«ra  laiif  oaf •  with  mm  sod  fkeillfy  srs  w  raqoMlt  is  tba  ti- 


oToMdMB  trail*,  ihal  it  talk  withw  tiM  prapT  ymnm  of  a  CaMMM^ial 
tsTltw  IQ  notice  lb«  last  book  davotad  to  iboM  objaeu.    Wa  hold  that  tba  bMt  way  of  laaralsf 


a  lanfvaf a  ia  to  do  it  apaadlly.  It  nay  ba  naaaaMry  to  ^oat  over  a  parttela  or  waifb  a  ^anlity 
ftiff  hoara  IB  ftodviaf  tha  alaaiica  wbieb  ara  cnltiTatad  for  tbair  alylo  rathar  tban  tbair  nattar.  But 
naai  aaaoradly  loa  old  aaibod  of  iMraiaf  a  lanfoafa,  by  erammiof  dry  rtilM  that  OTarfosd  fbs 
oMntory,  tax  tba  raaMn  aad,  aftar  all, jiva  so  ibcillty  aad  practical  control  ovar  it  with  tha  tosm 
or  iho  poo,  had  battar  bo  abaodooad.  Tha  worka  of  do  BMidarB  f  ramnariao  haYo  baan  ra  popolar 
with  the  aaet  of  nUlilariaaa,  aa  thoM  of  Olloodorff.  Hia  aiathod  ia  brially  thna :  wa  ara  to  ipaak 
in  tha  lanfaafo  wa  ara  to  laara,  ftom  tha  rnj  irat,  tha  m  bo  worda  aro  to  ba  rapMtad  tiSI  wa  know 
ihoM ,  thoD  now  oom  ara  inCiodaead.  Asd  tbaa  by  lapitilioo  tba  Toeabalary  ia  aolargad ;  than  tho 
wotaoooa  aro  m  framed  that  the  iMraar  nafcM  tha  acqaaiataseo,  aod  tha  ftasilaar  ac4|naiataaeS{ 
too,  of  all  tha  familiM  of  idioi&a,  avary  iaflaetion  and  foroi  of  aipra«ioB  ia  rapMtad  till  wall 
kaowD,  aad  ihaa  tha  diAanWM  ara  BMatarad.  Tho  laaraafo  aad  ila  graoBMar  hata  beao  laanad, 
alatoat  oaeooadotoaly,  and  aiaeh  ia  tho  mom  way  aa  a  cUld  TaaiM  to  talk.    Tha  Germaa  Oramnar 


camalM  lis  hefm  aad  246  asarelaM  f  tha  Fraach  86  laaaoM  aad  919  aiareiaaa.  BoppOM  a  oaiaoa 

WDO  waa  acqnaidtad  with  tho  ptoooaeiation  of  thoM  laog saf  m  ahoald  taka  an  aithar  of  ifcaM 

TolsoMa ;  at  tha  rata  of  ooe  laaaoa  a  day  and  aboat  thrae  axarcMM,  tha  book  would  bo  6ata^  Id  l 

laM  tbaa  foor  Mooiha.    Aod  thia  would  haTa  baoo  acoonpliahad  wltboat  aay  of  the  WMrkomooaM 

fMaiatly  attaadaat  ••  tho  atady  of  laag oaga.    Tha  Maiara.  Applatoa  in  pobliahiof  thMa  worka, 

bavo  aaaferred  a  groat  ihvor  o«  thoM  arho  d«lra  to  make  thaoBiolTM  ibaatora  of  Praneh  aod  Oer« 

aiao,  aod  we  hope  thay  will  apprMiata  the  advaataa « to  ba  faioad  frooa  the  .vary  elear  aod  oatoral 

Biathod  theraia  aofbldad.    Tha  Oarman  Oramnar,  in  additloo  to  the  orif  loal  matter  of  Oneodorff, 

eootaiM  a  capital  iiyothatie  view  of  the  laafoafa,  eompilad  from  the  works  of  Bwker  aod  Heyss  j 

by  Frolaiaaf  Adlar.   Tba  iwoPnochRaadari  atcalMTory  TaloablatoBiadaotsofthstlimesft. 


300  TB£  PUBLISHDfC  BUSINESS. 

la  thvoM,  Ui»  aod4ro  Franeh  wriian,  Vietor  Bugo,  8u«,  Thierry,  Tbiert,  LMmaniM  and  otlMrf 
•re  iatrodoeed,  eo  that  a  frnmiliariir  \»  fain«d  \%i\b  ibe  peculiar  termi  and  the  many  new  worde  of 
the  rich  harvest  in  the  literature  or  France  lubi^qaent  to  the  revolution  and  empire.  1  he  Seoond 
Beader  ii  eompnaed  of  the  fineat  pla^i  of  the  French  itafe,  rather,  however,  intended  to  familia- 
rise a  atudent  with  their  Btyle,  than  in  any  r«ap«ct  to  furnish  more  than  a  apecimen  oftheuoa- 
qualled  fertility  and  |«>nittt  of  the  French  dramatic  vritera.  All  of  the  above  hooka  can  be  pro- 
cured at  J.  B.  btoel*B,  Camp  street. 

The  Past,  the  Present  and  the  FSUure,  by  H.  C.  Cart,  author  of  "  Principles  of 
Political  Economy/'  Philadelphia:  Carey  dt  Hart;  Nev  Orleans,  J.  B. 
Steel,  1848. 

It  is  with  no  ordioarjr  leelioga  that  we  have  pemaed  this  work,  so  full  of  pbilanthmp^  and  hope* 
What  a  pleaaore  even  in  the  romance  of  a  philosopher  to  imagine  a  eomnunily  living  m  the  prac- 
Uce  of  the  beautiful  doctrine  of  the  author  of  Chriatiaoiiy,  "to  do  to  oihera  aa  Ha  would  that  they 
should  do  to  UB !"  But  when  the  theories  of  political  economy  are  regarded  to  be  falae,  juat  ao  far 
aa  they  lead  us  to  tranagreBS  the  same  divine  precept*,  when  national  auceesii  »•  ahown  to  involve 
the  practical  hut  almost  uo^eeo  operation  of  it,  we  are  ivduced  to  treat  the  advocate  of  aoeh  view* 
with  more  than  the  tolerance  accorded  to  one  who  pleaacs,  with  the  re«|ieet  due  to  one  who  in. 
atructa.  Mr-  Csrey'a  concloaioDa aa  lo  certain  popular  theories  in  political  economy,  have  doubt- 
lees  beoQ  iofiaencM  bv  the  great  discoveries  of  latter  ^cara  in  agriepltural  chemistry,  ihatinfaa: 
aeienea  which  in  its  infancy  guided  bv  the  great  geoioa  of  such  as  Liebig  and  Muiler,  and  the 
praetioal  apirit  of  the  age,  proiaiaes  such  great  things  for  the  progrcaa  of  civiilsatioo  and  the  happi- 
nesa  of  mankind.  It  is  impossible  in  s  notice  like  the  prfsent,  to  do  more  than  ezpresa  the  warmth 
ofour  emotion,  to  attempt  within,  soch  narrow  limits  to  give  a  snmmarT  of  the  volume,  would 
be  ridieuloQS  ;  but  we  hope  to  give,  in  an  early  number,  a  review  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  this 
book.  This  we  can  safely  say,  that  it  ausiaina  the  hich  reputation  of  its  author  aa  ao  accurate  and 
original  thinker  and  most  amiable  and  benevolent  man. 

Edinburgh  Review,  October  1847,  Blackwood^s  Magazine,  November,  ttnd  the 
North  British  Review,  November,  1847.  New  York  t  Leonard  Scott,  79  Fuitoa 
street. 

These  valuable  periodicals  ai^  Jastly  entitled  even  in  this  age  of  reading  to  more  than  a  mere 
cursory  ^Isoce.  ror  It  is  not  alone  the  great  amount  of  diversifled  knowledge  that  they  contain 
w4ucb  gives  ihea)  a  value ;  but  they  preeant  as  with  the  vary  form  the  preeeot  tiaaee,  ibe  feelings 
and  the  anticipations  of  the  best  thinkers  of  the  day.  The  amount  of  labor  and  research  besioweo 
on  the  arliclea  of  the  two  reviews  is  extraordinary,  and  Blacawood  bating  his  strong  toryism  and 
rampant  anti-Amerieanisai  k  ss  fresh  as  in  his  joyous  youth. 
• 

Etsofifs  on  the  Improvement  of  Public  Waters  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. — ^The 
authors  of  this  psmpblet,  Meesrs.  Maukras  snd  Porks  have-  favored  us  with  eopiesln  French  snd 
English.  We  have  marked  eome  paassges  for  insertion  in  the  Koview  and  diaeovered  ioteratcing 
nattor  upon  every  page.    We  hope  to  Review  the  subject  in  onr  next  number. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger,  January,  1848.    Richnumd,  Va. — ^The  fine  fancy 

and  heartfolness  of  Southern  literature  are  distinctly  marked  in  the  menenger.  It  is  a  m&tter  of 
high  congratulation  that  if  the  minds  of  Southerners  have  been  more  diatinguished  for  the  spon 
taneous  efforts  of  eloquence  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  astlon,  Uian  by  the  alow  and  cloeetad  la> 
bora  of  the  pen,  at  all  events  whatever  has  been  done  has  shown  a  love  of  art  and  beauty  fur  iu 
own  sake  and  a  worship  of  troth  and  poetry  as  their  own  "■  exceeding  great  reward.**  Ouetoncb- 
Ing  poem  to  the  memory  of  Richnrd  Henry  Wilde  is  eonccivod  in  a  spirit  of  proper  respect  to  the 
hooorad  dead.  The  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  unoer  ita  new  orgaaisatioa  and 
an  addreee  by  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Rivee,  encourage  the  hope  that  such  societies  will  as  thoy  ought 
flourish  in  aland  hallowed  by  memories  of  our  Bevolutioa. 

A  System  of  English  Versification  g  illustrated  by  numerous  examples  ih)m  the 
b^ts  poets,  by  Ebastus  Eyerett,  A.  M.    New  York :  Appleton  dt  Co.,  1848. 

This  work  elsims  a  Louisiana  paternity  and  b^ing  of  the  claseie  order  may  almost  bo  regarded 
among  the  first  fruits  of  the  state.  It  ia  gratifying  to  weleome  auch  exertions  of  onr  eitisons  and 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  they  will  hereafter  be  more  fVeoneot.  Surely  literature  ia  to  have  s  place 
among  us  in  leslitv,  when  an  nniveraity  ahall  rear  its  head  in  New  Orlvnna.  We  regret  onr  ie- 
ability  to  do  more  loan  give  a  meagre  notice  of  Mr.  Evereu*a  interesting  work. 

Life  of  General  WUUam  Hull,  b«  his  Daughter  Mrs.  Campbdl,  New  York:  Ap- 
pleton &,  Co.,  1848.    New  Orleans:  J.  B.  Steel. 

**  Strike  bnt  hesr  me,*'  is  an  exclamation  which  the  author  of  theee  memoirs  msy  bo  svpposed 
to  have  had  in  memory.  Let  us  at  least  be  governed  by  the  gentler  ahemative  when  a  dao^ter 
io  filial  affection,  defends  the  name  and  reputation  of  her  father.  Whatever  «ir  aentimvnta  we  eaa- 
Dot  but  feel  something  of  the  admiration  elicifed  by  that  Roman  woman,  who  we  are  told  nonrkhed 
from  her  own  bosom  tne  sire  that  power  had  decreed  to  die.  Let  it  be  »o,  and  as  General  Hull 
waa  not  unknown  to  fame  in  the  times  that  tried  men*s  twuls,**  so  let  an  ear  be  lent  to  her  who 
profeasea  nothing  to  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,  aa  she  wou-d  soft  in  this  pious  task. 


RsrroR's  NoTi.—We  have  on  hand  several  vatnable  i>apers  which  shall  appear  in  dne  si ^, 

^^bnowladgmeots  ars  made  to  Senators  Calhoun,  Johnson  and  Downs;  end  Morse  and  La  Sere 
ortbt  Uoust  for  valuable  public  docniaeota ;  alio,  to  Profeidbr  Bache  of  the  Ooaat  Survey. 
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CARVER'S 

IMPROVED  COTTON"  GINS. 


G.    BURKE   &   CO., 

COTTON  FACTORS  AND  QBNKRAL  COMMISSION  BfBR- 
CHANTS,  CHIEF  AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OP 

E.    CARVER    «(.   CO'8 

IMPROVED    COTTON    GINS. 

THET  HAVE  ON  HAND  A  LARGE   ASSORTMENT   OP 
■     THE  USUAL  SIZES, 

No.    70    Magaslne   street, 

OPPOSITE  THE  CANAL  BANE,- 

Ksnr  •»&&«»«. 

AGENTS: 

COBB  &.  MANLOVE, Vklaborgh,  Mu». 

P.  B.  ERNEST, Naichei,        do. 

BROUQHTON  4,  MCRDOCK,        ...        -  Rodnej-,         do. 

T.  McCUNDALL, Bayou  Sara.  U. 

TITUS  &  Co.,  Memphis, Tenn. 

HORTON  ft.  CLARK, Mi>Ule,  Ala. 

GILMET  4.  CO., Monigomery,  do.    ■ 


COMMERCIAL  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 

EAGLE   <JIN-STAND, 

BATES,  HYDE  ft  CO.,  BRIDfiEWAT^R,  MASS. 


Qio.  a.  Out  *  Ca.,  Boehm. 
Terra  «  HoBimr,  New  Orleans  La. 
JoBN  pHiLLin,  Mobile.  Ala. 
Biker  &  Little,  Naleliec,  Ifte. 
Tatlob,  Hdmt  &  Co.,  Vicki" 


AGENTSt 

J.  HiiBD  ft  Co.,  Yaioo  Clir,  BCist. 
A,  HiBBia,  Mnnphi*,  Tenn. 
Edwird  HoBiBT,  Qalveibm,  Texu. 
Jaiie(  Hibbabd,  Napoleon,  Ari(. 
Wh.  Flaqo,  Backelor'i  Bend,  Min. 


The  tmaenigned,  mBDaiactaierBoTtheEiaLE  Gin-Stind,  respeclfullf  inTlle  ibi 

atteoUon  of  Cotton  Planten,  and  olhen  interened,  to  xime  of  the  recent 

ijiiprDvenieDU  in  their  Oin-Staada  now  offered  for  sale : — 

The  Frwne  of  the  machine,  which  Is  ao  enential  to  the  durabiUl;  awl  accutau 
Srorking  of  the  parts,  is  constnicted  in  a  more  permanent  and  subMautlal  mannef 
'   than  fonneriy,  having  eight  potta  or  standaraa,  and  ia  pennanentlj'  Kcnred  aad 
boond  together  with  joinl-bolta. 

The  "Detached  Qralea,"  which  have  been  in  eitensive  nse  for  many  ywi*, 
have  been  imfttiTed  Infbnn,  awl  adapted  to  other  paiti  of  the  improved  macbine; 
they  ale  chilled  or  batdened  where  most  eipoeed  to  friction,  and  in  their  prewDl 
tarn  are  believed  to  be  supericff  In  many  respects  to  any  other  form  oTrrate. 

liie  "  Improved  Patent  Bnuh,"  recently  added  to  the  E^le  Oin-Staud,  is 
believed  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  cylinder  or  cloee,  and  the  winged  or 
<nD  Bmshea  aroiding  the  objections  to  which  both  these  forma  are  liable ; — tbi 
mole  supply  of  air  for  the  dAit  of  the  Stand  is  received  throagh  opening  in  the 
Brash-heada.  and  forced  ont  between  the  rows  of  bristles.  In  this  way  a  mon 
Aill  and  nnllonn  cnrrent  is  eatobliahed,  the  motes,  dirt  and  false  seeds  an  mora 
effectnally  diaengaged  from  the  fibres,  and  the  ginned  cotton,  when  deliveicd  iua> 
the  lint  room,  us  ibal  pecnliar  "combed"  or  "carded"  appearance  so  well 
known  to  dealen  in  that  staple. 

Then  are  many  minor  improvements,  not  neceasaiy  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
circular,  which  anil  be  found  to  add  to*  the  tnerita  of  thia  machine. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  satialactory  operation  of  these  Gins,  may  be  obtained 
fhnn  their  agents. 

XW  Orders  addressed  to  na  directly,  or  to  either  of  our  agents,  will  receivB 
inunediaie  atlentidn. 

^  BATBt,  HTDB  *  CO. 
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GOOD  AND  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING. 

OiTE  t>RICE  8TOEE. 
ALPBBD  MUNROB  it  CO.,  No.  31  Mngasiot  Mraei,  have  now  tha  krf«tt  itock  of  Clothinf 
mod  UentlttBien** FornUhiii;  Goods  in  the  South  :  and  aa  all  onr  fuodaaro  mtnuraetured  cxprMsly 
for  OWQ  retail  aabs,  we,  cooaequeatij,  bav^  IIm  rdlleat  araoitmeQi  of  every  deeeriptioo  of  Clothing 
ia  New  OrluaiM;  and  io  requeeiinf  a  call  fron  all  who  read  this,  we  do  eo  with  the  fvileei  oonfT 
deaeo  that  we  are  able  to  meet  their  wi«he«,  ajd  afford  the  noit  perfect fatiafactioa  to  all  oar  eat- 
looMra.  The  ayatem  of  baslneea  which  we  have  eatabliahed  eaooot  bat  be  aaiiaractory  to  the  pur- 
ehaeor.  Every  article  in  oar  aUire  la  offered  at  the  lowptt  price  at  which  it  can  be  aolil,  and  o« 
redaeiioo  can  in  any  inat'«nee  be  made.  If  after  the  pnrchaae  of  any  artiele  toy  diaaatufaction 
eilata,  It  may  be  returned  and  exchanged,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

WHOLESALE  CLOTHING  STORE. 

TAYLOR  «e  HADDBN,  35  llagaslne  atreet,  corner  of  Gravier  eireet,  (OraniU  Buildinga,  op- 
poeite  Hank*a  Arcade,)  receive  weekly  from  their  Manufactory  in  New  York,  freah  eupplioa  to 
their  a'ock  of  C  hOTH  I N  O  ,  made  in  the  moet  faahionable  atyle,  which  they  aell  at  the  lowest 
Wa<v  York  pricey,  whole»lo  and  retail. ______««.^_« 

W.  S.  MORGAN, 

WATCH-MAKER  AND  JEWELER, 

No.  37  Canal  etrnet,  Tbiid  door  i>elow  Camp  ■treeU 

0:y  WATCHES.  JEWELRY.  CANEa,  rMBEBf.LAS  AND  PAWCY  GOOPB.ja? 

NEW  CLOTHING  STORE. 

JOHH  SOUTHIYBItfli  a&  CO«,  5iE  Canal  atreet,  under  Planter'e  Hotel,  keep*  eon- 
Maatly  on  hand  FaahtoaabJe  Cloihing  of  every  deaeription.  —  Bcy*a  Clotbing.  Pianution  Suits, 
Geotl«men*a  Faroiahing  Cooda,  Trunka,  Carpei  Baga  and  Umbrsllaa,  and  every  article  usualiy 
kept  in  a  welt  atocked  Clothing  Store. 

A%  KIRKMAN.  B.    DfTAS.  W.  T.  MA881E. 

KIRKMAN,  DYAS   &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 
^ ; [ Sa  and  58  Nbw  L«vbe. 

LAWRENCE  &  BLOOD, 

GROCERS  AND  COMMISSION   MERCHANTS, 

16  Nnw  Lbvbb. 


HOVEFS    TRUNK    MANUFACTORY, 

CLINTON  AVENUE,    BROOKLYN,  L,    /. 
Mr  BKF08IT0BT  »«  188  Pearl  street,  New  York  ;   9  Canal  atreet.  New  Ofleanfc  J;f^ 

J.  H.  PALMER, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  DRY  GOODS. 
^  Eepecial  attention  given  to  PLANTATION  and  FAMILY  GOODS.  J^ 
56   6  b  AVI  BR   Stbbkt,   Now   Orleane.  '* 


G.  W.  MOKRISON, 

Wkeleeato  Dmf  gkt,  and  Dealer  in  Painta,  Oilo, 
Gleaa,  Dye-StuflTe,  &e.| 

la  MaQABIMB    flTEBBT. 

SAMUEL  JONES,  JR., 

[Late  Talbot  Jooea  fc  Co.,  Baltimore.] 

GROCERY, 

e8miii(88(oii  antr  JortDsrtrdiji 
MERCHANT, 

Ko.  45  Pojdraa  atreet,  New  Orleana. 

HYDE  &  MOSS, 

inetioi  and  CommiMion  Herekftnti, 

Sellera  of  and  Dealera  in  all  kinda  of 

MERCHANDISE, 

No.  18  Caoal  atreet,  mnniaf:  tbroof h  to  98 

Comnioo  atreet.  New  OrleaDa. 
WiMre  boVera  of  Mercbandiae  ean,  at  all  amea, 
iad  good  bwgaine  at  private  eele,  or  at  anetioa, 
of  Oroeeri-t,  Buple  Dry  Oooda,  Ready-Made 


COXE  &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  ft  RETAIL  DRUGOISTS, 
Cor.  Mag asioe  and  Pojdraa  ata..  New  Orleana. 

Import  and  bava  eonatantly  on  hand,  a  large 
aaeortment  of  Preab  and  Oeonine  Druge  and 
Medieinee,  wbieb  are  warranted  purtt  Bad  offw- 
ed  for  aale  upon  reaaonabln  terma. 


FROST  &  CO., 

Hatoy  Bootoy  ShMS,  ClotUngy 


Plantation  Goodti, 

10  Magasioe,  between  Canal  &  Common  0la., 
Nbw  Oblbabb. 


HILLSPAU6H  &  HACNSELL, 

Ship  Chandiers  and  Grocers^ 

No.  54  FBOirr  Lbvbb,  Third  Mnnicipalitjr, 

Between  Encbien  and  Port  Streetat 

Nbw  Oblbabb. 


CtoCfalac.  Beta,  Boole,  Sboee,  and  a  great  tariety  ra-  Sblp  and  Cabin  Bioc^  and  Family  Groetr- 
oT  other  artlelea  of  geoeral  dm  alwaya  at grmUy  f««.Po»  "P  "i  *•»•  io^^^t  market  prloet,  and 
rtdMBdpiieiaatwIwIiaBlt.  *    d«li wad  fraa  flf  tipmiee. 


COMMERCUL   REVIEW   ADVERTISER. 


JOHN  WHEELER  &  CO., 

Whotosale  and  Retail 

DKAIiBRS    AND     IMPORTBRS 

OP 

Drugs,  Hedicines,  Chemicals, 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
PainlSf  Oils,  Dye-Stuffs,  Perfumery,  ^c, 
CAMP  SVRKBT, 

"Neto  Orleans. 

James  c»  drew.  john  k.  rayburn. 

DREW  &  RAYBURN, 

Cotton  and  Tobacco  Factors, 

AND 

Hecetving  and  Fhrwarding 

HERCHAlfTS, 

Office  80  Camp,  Comer  Natchez  st., 

NEW  ORLEANS. 
B.  C.  PATNB.  T.  O.  HEKDERSON" 

PAYNE  &  HENDERSON, 

Wholesale    firocerSj 

30  AND  32  6RAVIER  STREET, 

'Neto  Orleans. 
RDFUS  L.  BRUCE, 

Watch  Maker  and  Jeweller^ 

No.  11  CAMP  STEET, 

New  Orleans. 


Cash  advanced  on  Watches,  Jewelry, 
J.  B.  BYRNE  &  CO; 

COTTON  FACTORS, 

39  CaimU  street* 

GORDON  PLUMMER, 
Adjuster   of   Averages, 

OFPICE  AT 

Lacien  Hennann's,  Marine  Notary, 

21  ROYAL  STREET. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

Agricnltnral  Warehouse; 

R.    L.    ALLEN, 

yO.    75    CAHP    BTRBBT, 

Expressly  for  the  sale  of 

PLANTERS'  &  FARMERS* 

IMPLEMENTS: 

Plows,  Harrows,  Rollers,  Com  Planters, 

Cultivators,  Drill  Barrows,  Reaping 

Machines,  Scythes,  Rakes,  Hon« 

Powers,  Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk 

Cutters,  Com  Shellers,  Com, 

Rice,  and  Grain  MIUb^  Axes, 

Cotton  Gins,  Hoes,  Spades, 

Shovels,  Ac.,  &c.,  &c. 

JOHN  M.  GOULD, 

siAua  m 

dOOTS,  SHOES  AITD  HATS, 

No.    8    MAGAZINE  STREET, 

FELLOWES,  JOHNSON  &  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

91    CAMP    STREET, 

XekD  0vleaiui . 


W.  &  C.  Pellowes  &  Co. 

Jno.  N.  Johnson, 

Lloyd  Addison. — ^Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  J.  p.  GAREaCHE.  P.  B.  GARESCHB. 

A.  P.  &  P.  B.  QARESCHE, 

;^ttorn<Q0   at  CatD, 

SaiiU  LtmiSf  Mo, 

f^  The  collection  of  claims,  and  all 

other  professional  bllsine^s,  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 

0^  By  perminioo,  (hey  refbr  to  the  foUowinf 
gentlenitiu  :-  P.  Cliuuieau,  Jr  ,  Esq.,?.  Gaiilsr- 
del,  editor  "Ctioiier  lira  Ettts  Uflin,"  N«w  York; 
Mes^ra.  Ilobert  Patleraon  &  Co.,  Hon.  Henry  D. 
Gilpin,  Itenrs  Wm.  MuMer  &  «  o,,  l'iii}td«l{*liu ; 
AlfX.MrK«4*ver.  Esq.,  N«w  Orleani. 


HILL,  MoLEAN  &  GO. 

CottonFaetors  &  Commission 

MBRCHAirTSt 

No.  96  Canal  Stbbet. 


ISRANG&  WAGNER, 

SoQthern  Clothing  Hanafactorf . 

D.   ISRANQ, 
Military  and   Civic  Tailor^ 

C.  P.  WAGNER, 

Plantation   GoodSy   Clothing) 

Militaiy  Goods  and  Gentlemen's  Fn^ 

nishing  Store. 

t^AU  orders  jUled  on  the  skorUd  fuikt^ 

89  MaffaBlneyOomcr  Poydrfti  ft* 


THE 

COMMERCIAL   REVIEW. 
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-^ ~:.,    -Jl      >    .J  ..J.    ■    ■       J.       ■    ■■.    ■  ■  II        .         J...  , 

ART.  1.— NORTHERN  ARKANSAS  AND  ITS  NATURAL  ABTANTAGE8. 

• 

No  part  of  the  United  States^-^limate,  soil,  and  the  facilities  of 
getting  the  products  of  the  earth  to  market  considered— affords  so 
many  inducements  for  the  poor  man,  or  one  with  moderate  means, 
as  the  northern  portion  of  Arkansas.  In  using  the  word  northern,  I 
design  it  in  contradistinction  fmm  the  southern  portion,  which  is 
better  suited  for  cotton  planters  and  men  of  great  means.  A  careful 
survey  of  the  map  will  at  once  demonstrate  how  abundantly  it  is 
supplied  with  lines  of  small  streams;  the  river  navigdble  for  boats, 
the  small  streams  capable  of  driving  any  kind  of  machinery. 

The  great  river  of  northern  Arkansas  is  White  river,  and  when  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  it  is  naturally  a  better  river  for  navigation 
than  the  Ohio,  my  readers  will  doubtless  at  the  first  blush  note  me 
beside  myself.  But  1  will  prove  my  assertion  without  even  dispara- 
ging the  Ohio,  or  quoting  the  eccentric  and  gifted  orator  of  Roanoke, 
*  who  declared  it  "dry  one  half  the  year  and  frozen  the  other." 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  for  some  months  in  every  year  boats  of 
even  two  feet  draught  find  much  difRculty  in  going  from  Cairo  to 
Louisville.  White  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  junction  of  Black  river 
with  it,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  never  has  less 
than  three  feet  of  water,  and  but  one  bar  on  which  the  water  gets  that 
low,  and  for  many  saasons  afllbrds  four  feet  the  year  round.  Tho 
Ohio  has  the  advantage  of  having  had  thousands  appropriated  upon  it, 
and  the  removal  of  many  snags.  White  river  rolls  on  in  silent  ma- 
jesty, just  as  God  made  it,  the  hand  of  man  never  yet  having  done  ^ 
the  first  thing  for  it ;  not  one  dollar  has  been  spent  upon  it. 

Of  its  tributaries  Black  river  is  the  most  important,  watering  the 
counties  of  Independence,  Jackson,  Lowena  and  Randolph.  It  is 
navigable  for  steamboats  nine  months  in  the  year  to  Pocahontas,  the 
county  seat  of  Randolph,  a  distance  of  some  one  hundred  miles,  and 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  would  make  it  navigable  the 
entire  year.  Little  Red  river  waters  the  counties  of  Van  Buren  and 
White,  and  is  navigable  fpr  steamboats  some  miles  above  its  mouth. 
One  of  its  branches  is  somewhat  noted,  being  the  one  on  which  the 
Whetstone  and  Cole  families  reside,  and  having  the  soubriquet  of 

VtH..  V. — ^21. 
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the  ^^  Devirs  Fork."  Currant  river  waters  Randolph,  and  empties  inUf 
Black,  it  is  navigable  for  flatboats,  as  are  Spring  viver  and  Ekveii 
Points,  both  emptying  into  Black. 

Steamboats  drawing  three  feet  water  eoidd  aseeBd  White  river  a* 
far  up  as  Batesville,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  aules  from  its  mouth, 
every  day  in  the  year,  were  $20,000  judiciously  expended  upon  its 
improvement,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  people  interested  are 
becoming  aroused  to  the  importanee  of  this  work.  A  recent  internal 
improvement  eonventiou,  holden  at  Batesville,  took  important  steps  to 
awake  public  attention  to  its  vast  importance.  Ceasing  to  call  on  Her* 
eules,  to  hope  for  aid  from  the  General  €k)vexnment,  the  people  are 
going  to  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  That  beauti^  nest 
egg,  the  bequest  to  us  firem  the  Congress  of  1841,  in  the  shape  of 
the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  donation,  will  give  us  a  fur  start, 
and  then  individual  enterprise  and  individual  aid  will  do  the  rest. 
Above  Batesville  for  mere  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  aiiles,  there  i» 
flatboat  naviffation,  and  with  money  good  steamboat  navigation  may  be 
had.  Our  cUmate  is  mild;  ice  is  never  with  us  an  obstruction  to  navi- 
gation. Our  market  is  New  Orleans,  and  when  we  have  water  we  eaB 
leave. 

Our  soil  is  of  every  description ;  the  bottom  lands  of  our  river  are 
of  the  very  richest  character,  yielding  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre.  Cotton  grows  well :  in  Jatkson,  Monroe,  St.  Fran* 
eis,  and  all  the  northeastern  counties,  the  yield  is  from  one  thouaajid 
to  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre.  Independence,  Lowena,  Ran* 
dolph,  and  Tan  Buren,  grow  wheat  well;  all  the  western  counties  are 
well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  small  grain.  In  most  of  the  counties  to- 
bacco does  well.  It  is  a  fine  country  for  stock ;  horses,  mules  and  hogs 
can  be  raised  in  any  numbers  and  with  as  little  cost  as  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  of  the  same  latitude. 

The  swamps  and  lowlands  of  Jackson,  St.  Francis  and  other  coun* 
ties,  have  a  never  failing  supply  of  ash  and  cypress,  and  immense  rafts 
are  taken  to  New  Orleans  annually.  White  river,  above  Batesvilloi 
abounds  with  forests  of  pine,  and  any  quantity  of  lumber  can  be  pro* 
cured. 

The  reader  may  ask  why  it  is  that  sueh  a  country,  possessing  saeh 
advantages  has  been  overlooked  ?  When  the  nature  of  the  AmericsB 
people  is  changed,  I  may  possibly  be  enabled  to  answer.  Restlessness 
IS  a  predominant  trait  in  our  character, — a  disposition  to  be  ever  going 
towards  the  setting  sun.  Men  start  to  move,  and  for  fear  there  is  a 
better  place  just  beyond  them,  are  never  satisfied  until  dieir  means  of 
travelling  are  exhausted,  or  they  are  brought  to  a  stand  by  ihe  Rooky 
mountains  or  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  town  of  Batesville  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Mem- 
phis; of  that  distance  about  ninety  miles  is  as  level  as  any  stieet  in 
New  Orleans,  the  road  passing  through  the  best  of  timber.  A  rail- 
road would  be  made  in  yankee  land  through  it' in  less  time  than  yon 
could  say  "  Jack  Robinson."  The  progressive  developments  of  the 
age  may  do  something  towards  it,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  first 
I  may  as  well  mention  the  fiiot^  that  about  equi-distant  from  Mempbi» 
o^  this  place,  but  &r  to  the  right  of  the  read,  herds  ^  bnflhioes 
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still  to  be  found.  Every  season  several  are  killed ;  the  lakes  and 
swamps  are  impassable  for  men  and  horses,  and  the  buffidoes  are  there 
in  a  great  measure  protected.  We  have  generally  much  game  in  this 
region,  though  at  this  time,  from  unknown  causes,  it  is  scarce.  Our 
rivers  abound  in  delightful  fish, — ^trout  that  would  even  make  ^  York's 
tail  son's''  mouth  to  water.  N.,  of  Arkansas. 


Art.  n.— ESSAY  WBinNS,  AND  THE  PRESS. 

duidquid  pnecipies ;  esto  brevis :  ut  cito  dicta 
Percipiant  animi  deciles,  teneantque  fideles.— Hob. 

It  18  surprising  how  many  books  there  are  in  the  literature  of  every 
ooun^,  which  are  absolutelv  worthless,  and  how  much  unnecessary 
repetition  and  amplification  there  is  in  the  best  books  in  every  language. 
Could  the  ideas  worth  preservation  in  the  literature  of  any  particular 
people,  be  separated  from  the  unprofitable  and  useless  weight  of  words 
in  which  they  are  generally  clothed ;  it  would  astonish  any  one  to  see 
into  what  a  small  compass  these  ideas  could  be  compressed.    Under 
this  process  ponderous  folios  would  sink  into  quartos,  quartos  into 
octavos,  and  the  huge  BodleiAn  could  be  accomodated  in  our  modest 
studio.     The  "  Bzcursion,"  we  would  make  with  Wordsworth's  philos- 
ophic pedlar,  would  be  much  shorter,  and  the  "  Ftuiie  Queene  "  would 
appear  much  more  sylph-like  in  her  proportions,  growing  '*fine  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less."    We  are  among  those  who  subscribe  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  Grecian  aphorism,  ^  mega  biblion,  mega  kakon," 
and  have  always  had  a  horror  for  one,  which  is  too  large  to  be  swal- 
lowed, or  to  lounge  with  upon  a  sofft,  but  requires  to  be  laid  in  state 
upon  your  desk  and  carefdlly  chewed  and  digested.     Reading  is  with 
us  a  recreation  and  not  a  labor  after  learning,  and  the  majority  of 
mankind  agree  with  us  upon  this  point.     Lord  %acon  observes  in  one 
of  his   Essavs  that  "Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability*"    The  mass  of  readers  are  among  that  class,  both  from  in- 
clination and  from  necessity,  whose  studies  are  "^  for  delight"    The 
world  and  its  business,  claims  their  time  and  energies,  and  when  per- 
mitted to  escape  into  the  world  of  books,  it  is  to  read  and  enjoy,  not  to 
dispute  or  eriticise,  to  pass  a  pleasant  hour,  and  not  to  gather  together 
maie  rials  for  a  book.    The  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who 
eons  titute  a  vast  majoritv  of  the  human  race,  can  not  afford  to  neglect 
the  serious  work  of  earning  bread,  to  read  such  books  as  Narre's  Mem* 
oirs  of  Williun  Cecil,  or  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion.    Lord 
Bacon,  himself,  is  known  to  thousands,  throuffh  his  Essays,  who  hava 
never  dared  to  disturb  the  learned  dust  of  we  Novum  Orffanum  or 
De  Augmentis  Scientia,  Utility,  Progress  and  Fruit,  toge&er  wiUi 
inductive  philosophy,  these  terms  are  &iniliarly  associated  in  their 
minds  with  his  name,  but  they  gather  their  ideas  of  Bacon  and  hif 
philosophy  from  reviews  and  Mographies,  like  that  of  Basil  Montagu^ 
and  not  from  a  perusal  of  his  woiks,  themselves,  as  ire  form  our  opin« 
ioBB  of  foreign  countriea  from  the  reports  ot  iraTelenwhoharVtTiBiM- 
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them.  The  J  content  thenselves  with  the  Jplssays,  wisely  determining 
that  he  who  can  utter  such  sage  precepts  upon  the  most  dissimilar 
subjects,  upon  Usury,  upon  Judicature,  upon  Studies,  upon  Chirdening, 
upon  Negotiating,  would  deal  with  equal  cleyemess  with  the  Stagerite 
and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Knowledge  for  the  masses  must  be  conveyed 
in  as  small  a  compass,  and  in  a  form  as  attractive  as  possible. 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  age  to  have  provided  this  knowledge  for  the 
people.     Its  most  prominent  feature^  with  all  its  material,  activity,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  is  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  masses.     Observe  the  diaraoter  of  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land, the  most  enlightened  nation  on  the  globe.     Its  publications  are 
not  now  immense  folios,  destined  to  grace  the  shelves  ot  the  scholar, 
alone,  or  falling  still-bom  from  the  press.     Periodical  Literature  mo- 
nopoluEes  the  talent  of  the  -land.     Not  that  England  has  lost  its 
scholars;  for  never  has  true,  discriminating,  philosophical  and  manly 
criticism  been  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  by  them  of  late  years; 
but  they  feel  the  impetus  and  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.     The 
days  of  patronage  from  the  great  and  wealthy  are  passed,  and  the 
mass  is  tne  Macsnas  of  the  age.    Authors  are  obliged  to  court  the 
popular  favor,  by  following  the  popular  taste.     The  consequence  is 
that  the  Press  teems  with  light  social  novels;   the  land  is  crowded 
with  reviews,  annuals  and  newspapers.     Amidst  this  popular  litera- 
ture, the  prevailing  feature  is  its  fitness  for  informing  the  common 
mind,  and  in  effecting  this  object  we  give  the  greatest  weight  and  im- 
portance to  the  Essays  which  constitute  the  gems  of  the  reviews.     To 
illustrate  our  idea,  we  think  the  influence  of  such  works  as  Charles 
O'Malley,  or  Dombey  &  Son,  on  public  morals  or  taste,  weak  and  in- 
significant, compared  to  that  exerted  by  the  classical,  chaste  and 
powerful  Essays  of  Macauley,  Wilson,  or  Sidney  Smith.    Such  writings 
as  the  latter,  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  convejdng  as  much 
instruetive  matter  as  Compends  and  Encyclopaedias,  and  rendered  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  by  the  graces  of  rhetoric  and  the  charms  of 
scholarship.     They  are  not  text  books  for  scholars,  but  agreeable  com- 
panions for  every  one.     Essayists  have  not  buiU  up  a  royal  road  to 
learning,  but  have  decked  the  toilsome  aseent  with  green  borders  and 
oooling  shades.    But  a  few  individuals  of  the  whole  human  race,  may 
ever  stand  upon  the  highest  summit  of  knowledge,  yet  tens  of  thousands 
ma^  wander  (amidst  the  brilliant  parterres  of  Periodical  Literature 
which  ornament  the  way-side,  and  pluck  sweet  flowers,  lulled  by  fidling 
waters  and  the  hum  of  bees. 

It  is  not  od\j  necessary  that  a  people  should  have  a  literature,  ba€ 
that  it  should  be  adapted  to  their  wants  and  capacities.  No  one  can 
wonder  at  the  faint  glimmering  of  light — the  crepusculum — in  which 
Europe  groped,  even  after  the  invention  of  Printing-  who  observes  the 
issues  ol  the  press  of  those  days,  consisting  of  the  labored,  unprofitable 
^sqmsitions  of  the  schoolmen,  '<  cimini  sectores,"  or  the  equally  labored 
and  more  furious  disputations  of  polemical  divines.  If  intelligent  peo- 
ple of  the  present  day,  neglect  such  works  as  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  or  Adam  Snuth's  Wealth  of  Nations,  for  lighter  reading, 
we  must  conclude  that  these  issues  of  the  press  could  have  found  few 
itadeia  among  the  boors  and  villeins  of  Germany.    Dr.  Johnson  ono» 
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Baid,  witli  Ills  absurd  dogmatism,  that  Demosthenes  «poke  to  a  nation 
of  barbarians,  that  ^'  the  mass  of  erer j  people  must  be  barbarians, 
where  there  is  no  printing."  Bnt  we  say  that  there  may  be  printing 
and  no  intelligence,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  highest  degree  of  in- 
telligence  where  a  type  was  neyer  seen.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
idea,  we  assert  that  the  people  e€  England,  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth,  were  more  barbarous  and  ignorant  than  those  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides.  Johnson's  remark  was  applied  to  Athens,  par- 
ticularly. '^  The  sage,"  as  Bosweil  delights  to  term  him,  had  never, 
■certainly,  considered  the  peculiar  constitution  of  society  and  of  gov- 
ernment in  that  city.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  order  to  disprove  his 
assertion  and  establish  our  own,  transfer  ourselves  in  imagination,  to 
the  favored  seat  of  Minerva,  and  follow  a  citizen  of  that  period  through 
the  occupations  and  amusements  of  a  single  day.  The  %un  has  just 
arisen,  when  he  leaves  his  couch,  to  repair  to  the  laj'ge  semi-circular 
and  unroofed  house,  which  is  denominated  the  Theatre.  Here  he 
listens  to  the  sublime  choruses  of-^schylus;  t!  e  more  tender  and 
touching  playi  of  his  youthful  rival,  Sophocles,  or  the  amusing  and 
instructive  pleasantries  of  Aristophanes.  He  departs  from  the  Theatre 
and  strolls  along  the  streets,  reading  the  inscriptions  upon  the  little 
columns,  at  their  comers,  which  record  the  aphorisms  of  the  sages  of 
his  country,  or  the  services  rendered  by  distinguished  individuals  to 
the  commonwealtL  He  stops  to  gaze  upon  one  of  those  beautiful 
porticos,  with  which  Pericles  had  embellished  the  city  and  upon  whose 
entablature  and  friezes,  he  recognises  the  master  hand  of  rracitelles 
or  Phidias.  He  enters  one  of  them  and  eontemplates,  in  admiration, 
the  triumphs  of  the  pencil  of  Xeuxis  or  Apelles.  He  issues  again  into 
the  street  and  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  w!io  Me  listeningto 
a  strolling  singer  reciting  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Adromaohe.  H^ 
escapes  and  approaches  another  collection  of  citizens,  most  of  whom 
are  young  men,  wlio  are  amusing  themselves  with  a  grotesque  figure, 
in  their  midst,  who  bears  in  his  Inmd  a  lighted  lamp,  and  replies  to  the 
gay  sallies  of  the  crowd,  only  with  looks  of  supreme  contempt.  He 
departs  from  the  cil^  by  the  northern  gate',  and  seeks  the  plane  trees 
of  the  Academy,  and  there  listens,  in  mute  delight,  as  Plato  discourses 
to  his  throng  of  disciples.  He  returns  and  enters  the  Assembly,  where 
orators  are  striving  for  the  popular  favor,  and  are  applauded  or  hooted, 
according  as  they  speak,  well  or  ill,  for  each  man  is  a  critic,  who  in  his 
youth  listened  to  Pericles,  who  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  hearing  Alcibiades 
and  attending  the  lectures  of  Isocrates.  He  wanders  to  the  Pireus  and 
mingles  with  the  crowd  of  merchants,  whose  conversation  is  of  foreign 
lands  and  their  productions,  of  tarifis,  and  less  and  gain.  He  retires 
to  Mount  Hymetus,  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  of  eveniag,  and  watch  the 
little  groups  which  lie  tilong  the  banks  of  the  meandering  Hyssus, 
discussing  Thucydides' recent  history  of  the  Pelopenesian  war,  or  com- 
paring the  merits  of  the  philosophy  of  Zeno  and  Ari8tippus,or  perhaps, 
recalling  some  expression  of  Plato,  some  jest  of  Alcibiades,  or  extrava- 
.gance  of  Diogenes.  At  last  he  ends  the  day  reclining  at  the  table  of 
<^me  friend,  the  delicacies  of  whose  board  might  tempt  the  appetite  of 
Apicus;  and  the  mysteries  of  his  cuisine,  the  admiration  of  a  VatteL 
Thus  have  we  traced  our  Athenian  through  the  occupations  of  a  single 
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daj.    Perhaps,  on  tlie  morrow,  he  may  ascend  to  the  Parthenon, 
in  painting  and  statuary,  which  could  shame  the  collections  of  the 
Louvre  or  the  Vatican;  in  whose  midst  rose  the  statue  of  Minerra, 
resplendent  in  ivory  and  gold,  and  cheating  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
with  the  idea  that  the  goddess  had  descended  in  "propria  persona/' 
to  watch  over  the  fortunes  of  Athens.     Or  perhaps,  he  may  visit  the 
school  of  Isocrates,  or  the  Stadium,  or  the  nightly  assembly  upon  the 
hill  of  Mars.     But  follow  him  where  we  may,  we  find  no  printioff 
presses  in  Athens.     Its  inhabitants  gathered  from  observation  and 
oral  instruction,  knowledge  which  made  them  discriminating  in  taste, 
profound  in  reasoning,  and  susceptible  to  evei  y  thing  grand  and  beanti- 
nil.     The  city  was  one  vast  gymnasium,  and  all  its  inhabitants  puinls. 
Dr.  Johnson  saw  nothing  of  Athenian  life  in  London.     There  were  no 
reciters  of  verses  at  the  comers  of  Fleet  street,  no  contests  for  laurel 
crowns  at  Old  Drury,  no  sages  instructing  the  people  from  day  to  day, 
BO  statuary  and  paintings,  to  keep  alive  the  love  of  the  Ideal,  to  teach 
to  the  common  people  the  elements  of  beauty  and  the  principles  of 
tasto.     On  the  contrary  he  saw  that  those  who  could  not  read,  were 
necessarily  ignorant,  and  hence  his  remark.'    That  he  erred  we  fhave 
seen  from  ^he  fact  that  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment prevailed  at  Athens^  hundreds  of  years  before  the  invention  of 
printing.     Years  after  the  period  in  Grecian  history,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  when  the  Romans  over-ran  Attica,  the  conquered  Athenian  * 
gave  laws  to  his  conquerors,  in  matters  of  taste.     Horace,  in  his  second 
book,  thus  acknowledges  that  servile  imitation  of  Grecian  models, 
which  is  apparent  throughout  the  whole  Roman  literature : — 

"  Grecia  capta  ferum  rictorem  cepit  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio;— 

Let  QB  look  mm  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  Literature;  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  printing 
presses  and  groce  ignorance  may  be  found  together,  or  that  a  litera- 
ture  may  exist  without  benefit  to  the  mass  of  a  people.  Th&r&  were 
but  few  persons,  in  the  reign  of  this  great  queen,  who  could  read '  and 
there  were  but  few  books  to  read.  The  Utopia,  the  Court  of  Love, 
and  the  Canterbury  Tales,  in  the  En^ish,  together  with  the  Chronidee 
of  Froissart,  and  the  Pantagrtkel  of  Rabelais,  in  the  French,  comprised 
nearly  the  whole  number  of  books  to  be  found  in  a  private  library  of 
that  period.  Sir  Anthony  Cook  and  Ascham,  feasted  upon  the  litera* 
ture  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whilst  English  gentlemen,  who  wer«  not 
savans,  hunted  foxes  and  sat  in  judgment  upon  poachers  and  deer 
stealers.  The  Queen,  Lady  Jane  Gray,  Lady  Burleigh,  and  the 
mother  of  Bacon,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  classical  education,  hot 
the  great  maj(Hrity  of  the  ladies  of  England,  passed  an  unvaried,  mo- 
notonous existence  in  household  drudgery,  or  over  pieces  of  endless 
embroidery.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  were  without  books,  without 
knowledg  from  any  source.  Tis  true  that  the  latter  part  of  this  reign 
was  rendered  illustrious  by  the  rise  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  and  first  of 
philosophers.  Tis  true  that  Raleigh  and  Essex  murmured  lore  songs 
into  the  ears  ol  the  maids  of  honor,  who  fluttered  around  Elizabeth, 


wai  eyen  diured  to  offer  their  incense  of  priiise  to  her  who  sat  upon  the 
throne;  as  the  flattering  bard  expressed  it,  "in  maiden  meditation 
fancy  free."  Tis  true  that  during  this  re\gn  Ben  Jonson,  Massinger, 
and  Ford,  were  writing  their  piajs,  bat  etill  there  was  no  literature 
for  the  people.  Bacon  was  an  author  for  the  student.  Shakspeart 
had  few  readers,  and  the  verse  ef  Raleigh  and  Essex  was  intended  for 
the  meridian  of  St.  James.  The  Romans,  in  the  Augustan  age,  were 
low,  grovelling,  and  miserable ;  the  French,  in  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  were  enslaved,  oppressed,  and  ignorant ;  and  the  English, 
tn  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  were  miserable,  and  ignorant.  We  iMnk  we 
have  said  enough  to  prove  our  assertion,  that  the  people  of  Athens,  in 
Ihe  time  ef  Thuoydzdes,  were  more  intelligent  than  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  reign  of  Elisabeth ;  and  that  the  elistence  ef  a  litera- 
ture is  no  evidence,  or  criterion,  ef  the  intelligence  of  the  mass.  Thii 
latter,  we  think,  depends  entirely  upon  the  charcuifer  of  a  literature, 
and  not  «pon  its  extent  er  intrinsic  worth.  In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
as  we  have  remarked,  there  was  no  literature  for  the  people,  and  we 
must  descend  through  successive  reigns,  down  to  that  of  Queen  Anne, 
before  we  find  our  English  ancestors  in  possession  of  one  which  reach- 
ed the  people.  But  here  a  new  era  in  literature  commenced.  Books 
had  been  Written  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  beginning  of  this,  upon 

Seat  and  Weighty  subjects.  Locke  had  published  his  Essay  upon  the 
uman  Understanding,  Newton  his  Principia,  and  Dryden  his  Virgil; 
but  there  were  mene  which  spoke  familiarly  to  men,  none  which  entered 
Iheir  houses,  criticised  their  lives,  their  morals,  their  habits,  and  their 
manners.  To  the  reign  of  Anne,  must  we  look  for  the  rise  of  Essay 
writing,  the  fruitful  mother  of  Periodi<^al  Literature ;  the  means  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  fabled  spring  of  knowledge  were  partly  divert- 
^dffrem  their  W(^n  and  narrow  channels  through  the  cloister  of  the 
monk  and  the  studio  of  the  learned,  to  water  and  refresh  the  earth  in 
a  thousand  streams.  The  people  were  supplied  with  reading  matter, 
suited  to  their  Wants  and  ada{>ted  te  their  capaeities,  and  it  came  to  them 
pleasant  and  refreshing. 

**  Ctuale  «opor  feaas,  in  gramiAe;  ^uale  per  cstimi, 
Dulcis  asqns  salicnte,  sitim  restsngaere  rivo." 

This  change  in  the  character  of  the  literature  of  England,  or  rather 
this  creaiien  of  a  new  department  ef  literature.  We  attribute  to  the  rise 
of  Essay  writing y  both  oecause  it  Was  the  foundation  and  beginning 
of  all  Periodical  Literature ;  and  constituted  the  moiA  popular  portion 
of  the  popular  reading  of  the  day. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  period  when  this  style  of  writing 
first  rose  into  importance,  was  remarkable  for  the  liberal  paltronage 
given  to  men  of  letters.  '  We  meet,  at  this  period,  with  a  crowd  of 
literati,  who  held  high  and  lucrative  offices  under  the  government.  It 
was  an  age  of  Macasnasea  Belingbreke,  Somers,  Halifax,  Oxford,  and 
Dorset,  munificent  patrons  of  literary  merit,  wer3  each  worthy  to  be 
aang  by  a  Horace.  In  succeeding  reigns  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  great,  was  employed  in  buying  parliamentary  influence, 
^Qd  we  find  saoh  men  as  Johnson,  Savage,  and  Goldsmith,  starving  in 
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garrets  and  ceIlai*B,  on  crusta  of  bread.  But  the  writers  to  whom 
are  about  to  introduce  the  reader,  were  almost  without  exception,  above 
want.  There  was  Addison;  in  style  severely  chaste,  and  chastelj 
humorous.  There  was  the  sprightly,  witty  and  entertaing  Steele,  in 
his  writings  a  severe  moralist,  in  his  life  a  bon-vivant.  And  there  were 
Parnell,  Tiekell,  Bludgell,  and  Eusden,  names  of  greater  or  less  noto- 
riety, and  the  associates  of  Addison  and  Steele,  in  man^  of  theur 
literary  efforts. .  These  writers,  (exceptions  to  authors  in  this  respect,) 
were  independent,  and  passed  their  mornings  in  study,  their  eveuinga 
in  society,  and  tHeir  nights  at  Button's  coffee  house.  It  is  hinted  that 
Addison  and  Steele  kept  late  hours,  at  taverns,  to  escape  from  their 
uncongenial  better  halves.  A  common  oeeurrence  this  is,  for  men  of 
mind  and  sensibility  to  larvish  their  wealth  of  affection  upon  women, 
who  can  neither  appreciate  their  intellect  or  love.  And  here  occurs 
to  our  mind,  a  passage  in  the  '^  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristam  Shandy," 
which  may  show  the  relative  positions  of  literary  husband,  and  foolish 
wife,  and  the  character  of  their  intereourse.  This  same  passage  ha» 
often  consoled  us  in  our  bachelor  existence,  by  giving  us  an  insight 
into  some  portions  of  the  domestic  economy.  Tristam's  father,  it 
seems,  had  been  endeavoring  to  convince  his  lady,  of  the  propriety  of 
employing  Dr.  Slop,  instead  of  the  old  woman,  in  a  very  interesting 
crisis,  fast  approaching.  He  failed  to  effect  his  purpose ;  because  he 
could  not  make  her  comprehend  the  drift  of  his  argument,  ^  Cursed 
luck !  said  he  to  himself  one  afternoon,  as  he  walked  out  of  the  room, 
after  he  had  been  stating  it  for  an  hour  and  half  to  her,  to  no  manner 
of  purpose ;.  cursed  luck !  said  he  biting  his  lip  as  he  shut  the  dooi^— 
for  a  man  to  be  master  of  one  of  the  finest  chains  of  reasoning  in 
nature,  and  have  a  wife,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  a  head>piece,  that 
he  cannot  hang  up  a  single  inference  within  side  of  it,  to  save  his  soul 
from  destruction!"'  This  by  way  of  episode.  Whatever  were  the 
domestic  relations  of  Addison  and  Steele,  we  are  only  viewing  them 
now  as  the  sprightly  fathers  of  English  Essay  writing.  Contempor- 
aneous names,  greater  than  these,  may  be  mentioned.  He,  for  in- 
stance, who  pined  in  his  Orotto  at  Twickenham,  over  his  unrequited 
love  for  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  and  immortalised  an  hundred  foob 
in  his  Dunciad.  But  these  were  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
Spectator,  the  Tatler,  and  the  Guardian — these  were  the  first  to  in- 
troduce a  style  of  writing  which  carried  books  to  the  fire-sides  of  the 
people.  The  first  of  these,  the  Tatler,  was  commenced  by  Steele,  and 
received  occasional  contributions  from  Addison.  .Befering  to  the 
superiority  of  the  papers  furnished  by  the  latter,  Sir  Richard  remark- 
ed, that  "he  himself  fared  like  a  distressed  Prince  who  called  a  power- 
ful neighber  to  his  aid,  and  was  undone  by  his  auxiliary." 

Posterity  has  objected  to  this  too  modest  estimate  of  his  own  pow- 
ers. Samuel  T.  Coleridge  used  always  to  give  the  preference  to  those 
essays  of  the  Tatler,  contributed  by  Steele.  The  Tatler  was  followed 
by  the  Spectator,  the  Guardian,  and  a  number  of  minor  enterprises. 
The  tone  of  morality  which  pervaded  these  works,  their  sharp  satire 
against  the  follies  of  the  age,  their  wit  and  humor,  their  extreme  ele- 
gance of  style,  together  with  a  firm  advocacy  of  liberal  whig  princi- 
ples, secured  to  them  a  wide-spread  popularity.     They  were  issued 
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daily  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  thousands,  who,  bat  for  the  cheap 
form  in  umich  they  appeared,  and  the  familiar  style  in  which  they 
were  written,  wonld  neyer  have  read  them.  That  they  reached  aU 
elasses  of  society,  is  proyen  by  the  lines  addressed  ^'To  the  author  of 
the  Spectator"  by  Tickell, 

"  Thy  works  in  Chloe's  toilet  gain  a  part, 
And  with  his  tailor  share  the  fopUngs  heart," 

Their  effect  upon  society  was  most  salutary;  as,  for  instance,  in  im- 
preying  the  style  and  character  of  theatrical  representations.  Dra- 
matists depending  upon  popular  fayor,  generally  adopt  the  preyalent 
ideas  of  morality,  sanctioned  by  contemporaneous  public  opinion.  In 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness  was  allow- 
ed in  plays,  and  this  reacted  upon  society  through  the  representations 
of  the  stage,  rendering  that  corrupt  public  sentiment,  which  tolerated 
and  demanded  it,  more  corrupt  and  licentious.  A  Jane  Shore,  a  Miss 
Prue,  a  Mrs.  Frail,  a  George  Dandin,  (that  humorous  creation  of 
Moliere  in  the  guise  of  a  country  John  Bull,)  uttering  what  he  thinks 
wit  against  cuckolds,  whilst  his  spouse  is  lying  in  the  meretricious 
embraces  of  a  young  gallant  or  father-confessor;  a  hypocritical  or 
lecherous  churchman,  an  amiable  spendthrift,  a  sentimental  scoundrel ; 
these  were  the  characters  which  delighted  the  elite  of  old  Drury  and 
ihe  ^  great  unsoaped"  in  its  pit.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  pre- 
ferred to  Shakespeare;  Bowe,  Congreye  and  Wycherly  to  Ben  John- 
son, Massinger  and  Ford.  In  scenic  arrangements,  we  learn  some-^ 
thing  of  their  extrayagances,  from  the  third  book  of  the  Dunciad : 

"All  sadden  gorgons  hiss  and  dragons  glare 
And  ten  homed  fiends  and  giants  rash  to  war ; 
Hell  rises,  heaven  descends  and  dance  on  earth, 
Gods,  imps  and  monsters,  masic,  rage  and  mirth. 
A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle  and  a  ball, 
Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  all." 

Thus  were  the  representations  of  the  theatre,  faulty  in  taste  and 
ihameless  in  licentiousness.  No  one  could  contend  that  at  this  period 
it  was  a  school  of  morals,  or  eyen  a  decent  cart  upon  which  to  ride 
history.  The  Spectator  stroye  to  preyent  the  injurious  consequences 
resulting  to  society  from  this  cause,  by  correcting  the  repreisentations 
of  the  stage.  By  his  merciless  ridicule  of  the  ^' stage  tricks"  of  the 
day,  and  by  his  just  yiews  upon  the  true  and  legitimate  drama,  as  a 
school  of  morals,  he  sought  to  banish  from  the  stage  whateyer  was 
objectionable  in  taste  or  sentiment,  and  he  partially  succeeded.  This 
was  one  of  the  many  eyils  which  tnese  publications  were  instrumental 
in  remoying  from  society. 

But  the  importance  of  the  literary  efforts  of  the  Essayists  of  the 
reign  of  Anne,  is  to  be  estimated  as  much  by  the  taste  which  they 
formed  for  this  particular  style  of  writing  as  by  the  immediate  effects 
they  produced  upon  society.  They  gave  to  the  people  reading  matter 
which  suited  them,  and  supjplied  their  wants,  and  thus  did  they  create 
a  necessity  for  a  Popular  Literature.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
haye  had  many  and  able  followers,  and  their  productions  constitute 
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the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  portion  of  Engluh  literatoM. 
Johnson,  Gbldsmith,  Mackenzie,  Mackintosh,  Soott  and  a  host  of 
others,  have  saocessfiilly  cnltiyated  this  species  of  composition ;  «nd 
at  the  present  time,  the  brightest  ornaments  of  England's  literature, 
are  her  Essayists.  But  amid  all  the  Essayists  which  she  has  ever 
produced,  we  unhesitatingly  acknowledge  our  preference  for  the 
tender-hearted  Charles — the  pensive  Elia.  No  one  can  love  his  wri* 
tings  without  loving  him ;  for  no  writer  has  made  himself  to  i^^pear 
so  conspicuous,  and  yet,  withal,  so  amiable,  in  all  he  wrote.  He  nevef 
incurred  the  charge  of  self-conceit,  or  wounded  the  vanity  of  his  read*- 
ers,  by  making  hmiself  thus  prominent,  because  in  every  thing  he  did, 
there  was  a  simplicity,  an  address  and  quaintness  of  character,  as 
pleasant  and  entertaining,  as  the  quaintness  of  style  in  which  he  told 
It  No  author,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  better  known  to 
the  public  than  Charles  Lamb.  The  public  Was  the  confidant  of  his 
joys,  his  sorrows,  his  sympathies  and  nis  antipathies ;  his  aversion  to 
his  duties  at  the  East  India  House,  and  his  fondness  for  roast  pig. 
His  drinkings  with  Jem  White,  his  long  conversations  at  the  <^  Cat 
and  Salutation,"  with  Coleridge,  Ms  fondness  for  London,  its  noises 
and  its  old  book-stalls,  his  idolatry  of  his  sister  Mary,  and  (that  beau* 
tifnl  and  touching  episode  in  his  monotonous  existence)  his  unrequited 
love  for  Alice  W.  All  these  things  he  has  made  known  to  the  public. 
The  carelessness  with  which  he  wrote,  his  utter  neglect  of  the  limae 
labor,  are  to  us  attractions,  instead  of  defects.  It  seems  as  if  he  had, 
scratched  down  his  thoughts  as  they  occurred,  in  the  words  which  first 
presented  themselves,  and  thus  furnished  us  with  a  fur  transcript  of 
nis  mind.  This  gives  them  as  striking  an  individuality  among  Essays, 
as  their  author  enjoyed  among  his  associates.  No  one  could  mistake 
them  for  the  Essays  of  any  but  Elia,  and  no  one  could  mistake  Lamb 
for  any  other  than  the  veritable  Elia.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  trouble 
the  reader  with  portraits  of  the  modem  Britbh  Essayists.  So  nu- 
merous are  they,  that  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  style  among 
them,  would  require  much  more  space  than  we  have  to  spare.  Even 
among  the  intimate  associates  of  Lamb,  besides  others  great  in  other 
departments  of  literature,  we  find  Hailitt,  ISunt  and  Hood.  All  of 
them  popular  Essayists,  but  differing  materially  from  each  other  in 
every  dime  save  their  radical  political  principles.*  Our  only  object  in 
these  desultory  rambling  remarks,  upon  Essayists  and  Essay  writings 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  species  of  literature,  and 
the  nec^ity  of  supporting  our  Reviews-^its  only  vehicles  in  this 
oountrv. 

In  this  as  in  every  other  department  of  literature,  we  boast  but  few 
publications.  A  few  papers  from  Franklin,  Irving  and  Legare,  together 
with  occasional  contributions  from  different  writers,  scattered  throughout 
our  periodicals,  are  almost  all  that  are  worthy  of  the  name.  We  find  in 
an  old  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  following  paragraph,  in 
in  an  article  by  a  writer  who  was  a  liberal  politician  and  a  friend  to 
American  institutions.  ^  Literature  the  Americans  have  none~^no 
native  literature  we  mean.  It  is  all  imported.  They  had  a  Franklin 
indeed ;  and  may  afford  to  live  for  half  a  century  on  his  fame.  There 
is,  or  was,  a  Mr.  Dwight,  who  wrote  some  poems,  and  his  baptismal 
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name  was  TimoihT.  There  is  a  small  account  of  Virginia  by  Jeifer- 
son,  and  an  epic  bj  Joel  Barlow,  and  some  pieces  of  pleasantry  by 
Mr.  Irving."  Now,  though  these  remarks  betray  the  ignorance  as 
well  as  the  sneering  jealousy  of  the  Englishman,  yet  it  is  true' that  the 
advances  of  America  in  literature  do  not  keep  pace  with  her  social 
and  political  progress.  Could  Lord  Baxson  live  again,  he  woidd  find 
in  our  people  an  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of  his  teachings ; 
for  we  consult  utility  in  all  we  do.  And  some  have  imagined  that 
this  prevented  the  growth  of  a  literature  among  us.  This  idea  i^ 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  entertained  by  some,  that  in  the  progress 
of  true  religion  and  accurate  knowledge,  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic 
faculty  must  necessarily  decav.  They  grieve  over  the  divorce  of 
imagination  and  religion.  They  mourn  over  exploded  PolytheisnL 
They  would  still  delight  to  paint  the  nods  of  the  Thunderer — ^the 
horses  of  Mars — ^the  caducous  and  talavia  of  Mercury,  and  the  cestus 
of  Venus. 

They  cannot  comprehend  the  poetry  which  exists  in  the  idea  of  a 
pure  essence  like  the  God  of  the  christian,  in  whose  contemplation, 
imagination,  instead  of  picturing  the  beauty  of  a  feature,  must  soar 
and  soar  forever,  to  measure  the  glory  of  aa  attribute  They  worship 
the  poetical  mythology  of  Greece,  witii  its  deep  allegories,  its  beautifiU 
and  sensual  fictions.  They  would  people  our  woods  a^in  with 
Dryades,  our  fountains  with  Naaids,  and. bring  back  the  Nereides  to 
our  lakes  and  rivers.  They  would  give  voices  to  streams  and  winds, 
and  loves  to  the  Kright  trilies  of  Flora.  As  far  as  regards  this  anima- 
tion of  insensible  objects  in  Heathen  Mythology,  as  a  source  of  poetry,, 
we  would  simply  say,  that  the  voices  of  Nature  are  as  many  and  as 
audible  now  as  ever.  Still,  as  of  old,  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge ;  though  this  must  ever  be 
an  inarticulate  speech,  a  silent  language ;  which,  unheard  by  the  ear, 
is  apprehended  by  the  heart.  And  though  Mythology  and  Polytheism 
have  ceased  to  furnish  their  material,  yet  imagination  will  always  have 
its  proper  exercise,  and  poetry  will  alwavs  exist,  for  deep  in  the  heart 
of  man  lies  the  source  and  sanctuary  of  poetry,  and  there  it  will  re- 
main, though  the  stammering  tongue  refuse  to  syllable  it  in  words,  till 
Nature  is  no  more,  or  the  beating  heart  is  stilled  in  death.  '  To  those 
to  whom  the  gift  of  song  is  granted,  the  expression  of  this  poetry  of 
the  heart,  in  verse,  is  natural,  necessary  and  unavoidable.  This  idea 
is  beautifully  expressed  by  De  La  Martine,  (a  French  poet  of  our  own 
times,)  in  the  following  lines: 

"  Mais  poorquoi  chantai»— in  t  Demande  a  Philomele 
Pourquoi,  durant  les  nuitSi  sa  douce  voix  se  mele 
Au  douz  bmit  des  misseaox  sous  I'ombrage  voolant 
le  chantais,  meseam^comme  Vhomme  respire 
Comme  I'oissau  qem^  comme  levenirsottpire 
Comme  Tean  murmure  en  coulant. " 

The  idea  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  will  ever  confine  the  vaga- 
ries of  &ncy  and  imagination,  or  rob  poetrv  of  its  proper  and  legiti- 
mate subjects  is  absurd.  Equally  absurd  is  the  idea,  that  the  utilitarian 
spirit  of  the  age  will  prevent  or  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  a  litera- 
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tore  among  lu.  It  may,  we  admit,  materially  change  the  character  of 
our  future  publications,  rendering  them  more  practical,  more  useful, 
and  more  instructive.  It  may  oUige  our  poets  to  follow  Wordsworth, 
in  choosing  their  subjects  from  the  common,  every-day  objects  around 
as,  and  to  supply  their  poetic  diction  with  words  to  characterise  a 
jooomotiye  and  a  steam-press.  Our  prose  writers  may  be  compelled  to 
iwell  in  practical  teachings,  and  not  in  abstract  speculations.  Our 
writers  of  fiction  may  be  driven  from  the  beaten  path  of  the  old  ro- 
mance, to  seek  for  objects  of  compassion  among  the  oppressed  mass, 
the  tenants  of  work-houses  and  prisons ;  and  to  excite  our  interest  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  our  race,  in  the  improvement  of 
prison  discipline,  of  criminal  codes,  and  systems  of  taxation.  They 
may  be  compelled  to  recount  the  real  ills  of  men,  and  not  fictitious 
misery  or  sentimental  woe.  Their  heroes  must  not  lisp  love-songs  or 
indite  sonnets  upon  their  lady-love*s  eye-brows,  or  die  of  ennui  or 
'\feeling8  dull  decay ;"  but  they  must  be  serious,  earnest  men  in  the 
vanguard  of  progress, — ^thev  must  rage  with  want  or  madden  under 
oppression — ^their  life  must  be  a  serious  work — their  love  an  every-day 
jftimulant  to  exertion — an  ever-active  principle  of  good. 

This  change  in  the  character  of  our  literature  may  be  required  by 
the  spirit  of  the  ase,  but  so  far  from  deploring  it,  we  should  view  it  as 
the  dawn  of  that  day,  when  literature  snould  fulfil  its  proper  offices, 
when  the  press  shomd  cease  to  send  forth  its  bitter  or  poisonous  wa- 
ters, but  snould  be  a  fountain  of  sweet  waters,  sending  forth  pure  and 
invigorating  streams,  to  assuage  the  thirst  and  heal  the  msuadies  of 
the  nations. 

The  reason  of  the  want  of  a  literature  among  us,  is,  we  think,  cor 
reotly  accounted  for  by  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  whom 
we  have  before  referred.  In  the  paragraph  immediately  succeeding 
the  one  we  have  quoted,  he  continues:  "  But  why  should  the  Ameri- 
cans write  books,  when  a  six  weeks  passage  brings  them  in  their  own 
tongue,  our  sense,  senius,  and  science  in  l^cs  and  hogsheads.  Prair- 
ies, steam  boats  ana  grist  milk,  are  their  natural  ejects  .for  centuries 
to  come.  Then,  when  they  have  got  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  epic  poems, 
plays,  pleasures  of  memory,  and  all  the  elegant  gratifications  of  an 
ancient  people,  who  have  tamed  the  wild  earth  and  set  down  to  amuse 
themselves.  This  is  the  natural  march  of  human  afiairs."  Here,  we 
think,  are  the  true  reasons  for  the  meagre  number  of  our  native  pro- 
ductions of  merit  Every  thing  around  us — the  youth  of  our  country 
—its  vast  resources— its  unparalleled  facilities  for  commerce — ^its  vast 
unappropriated  territory.  Every  thing  invites  to  enterpise.  The  con- 
sequenoe  is  that  no  characteristic  of  the  American  people,  except  their 
tobacco  ohewing  and  spitting  propensities,  appears  to  the  European 
tourists,  so  prominent  as  their  absorbing  pursuits  of  gain.  We  have 
no  gala  days,  no  carnivals,  no  national  Ativals,  no  intervals  of  leisure 
and  quiet,  but  we  present  to  the  foreigner  the  spectacle  of  an  entire 
people,  old  and  vouns,  with  restless  activity  and  wasting  energy,  has- 
tomug  to  ffet  rich.  \v  hen  an  inter-nationsu  copy-right  has  been  estab- 
lished, so  that  we  can  no  longer  enjoy,  so  cheaply,  the  literary  product- 
ions of  Great  Britain ;  when  the  many  avenues  to  speculation,  which 
we  now  have  shall  be  dosed;  when  emigration  shaU  cease  and  our 
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population  becomes  fixed  and  settled ;  when,  hoary  with  age,  we  can  look 
back  upon  the  picture  of  our  national  existence,  mellowed  and  softened  by 
distance  and  time,  then  will  we  hare  a  literature  worthy  oxtr  people 
and  our  country.  ^This  is  the  natural  march  of  human  affairs ;"  but 
iin  the  period  of  our  youth  is  passed,  our  talent  and  energy  will  be 
monopolised  in  the  business  of  money-making  and  progress.  We, 
however,  must  feel  surprised  that,  in  the  meantime,  Essay-writing  has 
not  been  more  cultivated  among  us.  With  few  literati,  we  have  still 
more  intelligence  among  our  people  and  more  readers,  than  any  other 
nation,  upon  the  globe.  And  it  is  strange  that  this  species  of  litera- 
ture— ^which  professes  to  instruct  and  amuse,  without  study  or  fatigue, 
and  which,  therefore,  so  well  suits  the  habits  and  wants  of  our  people, 
should  not  have  been  more  attended  to  by  our  literary  men. 

Political  Essav-writing,  to  which  we  have  had  no  reference  in  the 
preceding  remarks,  has  been  more  cultivated  in  this  country.  The 
papers  of  the  Federalist  contain  better  and  more  comprehensive  views 
of  the  economy  and  science  of  G-ovemment,  than  the  most  labored 
treatises  which  have  ever  been  published  upon  the  subject ;  and  ever 
since  the  formation  of  our  Government,  our  political  publications  have 
been  of  the  highest  order.  The  whole  body  of  our  people  are  well 
informed  upon  political  subjecte,  and  require  abiUty  in  the  conduct  of 
our  political  press.  This  results  from  our  peculiar  form  of  Govern- 
ment— ^from  the  jealousy  of  the  people  of  the  exercise  of  delegated 
authority,  which  causes  the  investigation  and  'discussion  of  political 
questions  and  the  opinions  of  political  aspirants.  Besides,  we  are 
experimenters  in  the  science  of  government.  We  started  with  the 
startling  paradox,  that  men  were  equal  and  capable  of  self-government,* 
and  we  ever  sanction  the  wildest  speculations  in  political  science.  No 
eensorship  confines  the  freedom  of  the  Press — ^no  errors  here  are  sanc- 
tioned by  prescription — ^no  such  fiction  obtains  in  this  country,  as  that 
the  King  can  do  no  wrong — ^ihe  penalties  of  a  praemunire  do  not 
affright  us — and  the  consequence  is,  that  every  subject  and  every 
character  is  freely  canvassed  by  the  Press ;  controlled  alone  by  an 
enlightened  public  opinion. 

The  vast'  influence  of  Political  Essayists,  may  be  seen  by  tracing 
the  progress  and  fruits  of  their  exertions  in  the  past  history  of  Eng- 
land. About  the  same  time  that  the  Spectator  was  begun,  appeared 
the  Examiner,  a  paper  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  politics,  and' 
among  the  first  ever  established  for  the  advocacy  of  particular  political 
tenets.  It  was  supported  by  all  the  talents  of  the  Tory  party.  Among 
its  principal  contributors,  was  the  witty  and  dissolute  Bolingbroke, 
and  towering  above  him  in  intellectual  stature  and  wickedness,  that 
man  of  Qod  and  devil  incarnate,  the  dry,  caustic,  bitter  and  sneering 
Dean  of  St.  Patricks.  This  paper,  though  behind  the  age  in  many  of 
its  views,  gave  rise  to  the  free  discussion  of  political  subjects,  for  in- 
stance, the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  Hanoverian  succession.  We 
view  uus  free  discussion  of  political  subjects  the  great  safe-guard  of  a 
Republic  or  Monarchy ;  and  the  establishment  of  such  papers  as  the 
Examiner  an  era  in  the  history  of  England.  We  have  often  been 
amused  at  an  idea,  in  which  Blaokstone,  the  great  Commentator,  de- 
lights, vis :  that  England,  since  the  Heptarchy,  has  been  free  and  in- 
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dependent.  Wben  he  comes  to  the  Norman  conqnest,  he  labors  hard, 
in  the  face  of  all  history  and  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  to  prove  it  a  misnomer.  But  if  the  oaxon  nationality  was 
not  then  lost  and  the  Saxon  conqnered,  we  know  not  what  constitatos 
eonqnest.  Their  Kingdom  passed  to  a  Foreigner;  their  language, 
their  judicature,  and  their  manners  were  changed ;  and  all  the  offices 
of  trust  or  emolument,  monopolized  by  the  Normans.  The  historians 
of  England,  generally,  more  moderate  than  Sir  William,  date  its  lib- 
erties from  the  grant  of  Magna  Carta,  at  Bunnymede.  Even  they  are 
in  error;  for  if  we  view  England  hundreds  of  years  after,  we  find  her 
groaning  under  the  oppression  of  the  Tudors.  Henry  the  Eighth, 
increased  ten-fold  the  prerogatiyes  of  the  Crown,  broke  the  power  of 
his  nobled,  (the  great  consenratiye  influence  in  a  monarchy,)  nullified 
the  effect  of  the  Reformation,  by  making  it  a  subject  of  legislation, 
and  engrossed  in  his  own  person,  the  rights  and  pnyUeges  claimed  by 
the  Pope.  Throughout  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  reUgious  intoler- 
ance flourished  in  its  malignity,  and  Enghmd  presented  the  stranse 
spectacle  of  a  nation  thrice  changbg  its  religion  with  its  momardL 
James  the  First,  the  pedant,  buffoon  and  coward,  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  eranted  ezcessiye  monopolies,  (a  custom  which  the  imperious 
Elizabe&  was  obliged  by  her  Parliament  to  discontinue)  prorogued 
his  first  Parliament,  for  refusing  to  grant  supplies  without  a  redress 
of  grieyances,  and  openly  proclaimed  the  diyine  right  of  Kings.  In 
the  meantime  his  subjects  who  adhered  to  the  Church  -Establishment, 
pursued  the  non-conforming  catholic  and  dissenting  puritan,  with  the 
arrogance  of  power  and  uncharitable  seal  of  bigotry.  These  eyils, 
together  with  the  exaction  of  tonnage,  and  poundage,  and  ship-money, 
and  the  oppressions  of  the  Star-Cnamber  and  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, in  the  succeeding  reign,  hastened  the  crisis,  and  taised  up 
Pym,  Eliot,  Hampden  and  Cromwell,  to  oyertum  the  throne  with  its 
mass  of  abuses.  Here  then  was  religious  intolerance-— oppression 
legalized  by  corrupt  tribunab— direct  taxation,  and  all  the  eyils  of 
umettered  despotic  power.  We  look  in  yain,  for  a  single  element  of 
national  liberty,  and  yet  Magna  Carta  was  in  existence,  and  had  been 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  in  it,  besides  many  others  equaUy  salutary, 
was  this  proyision,  that  no  freeman  should  be  hurt  in  life  or  properly, 
^'nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum,  aut  per  lege  terrae. "  There 
ifl  no  inherent  yirtue  in  parchment  constitutions,  or  declarations  of 
rights.  This  proyision  of  Magna  Carta  was  as  absolute,  as  at  this 
day,  is  the  law  of  tenure  by  knightly  serrice,  with  all  its  incidents  of 
aias,  relief,  premier  seisin,  wardship,  marriage  and  escheat  This 
should  be  well  considered  by  those  who  think  that  there  is  a  principle 
of  self-preservation  in  our  constitution,  and  that  we  can  neyer  be  en- 
slayed,  oecause  the  power  of  the  Executiye  is  accurately  defined  in 
that  instrument  England  is  indebted  for  her  freedom,  not  to  empty 
declarations  of  abstract  prinnples  of  right  government,  but  to  the 
blood  and  toil  of  the  great  revolution ;  and  to  such  papers  as  the 
Examiner  and  Englishmiftn,  which  keep  the  people  informed  upon  po* 
litical  subjects,  and  cause  them  to  vratcm  narrowly  every  exerduie  of  we 
prevogatiye  of  the  Crown. 
The  power  exerted  by  the  political  essayists  of  Esglaiid  ak  tUs 
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day  upon  public  seiitiiiient,  is  astonishing.  If  any  step  in  progress,  in 
advance  of  the  age  is  to  be  taken,  they  are  the  first  to  take  it  If  law 
reform  is  necessary  to  clear  the  statute  book  of  contradictory,  absurd 
or  obsolete  statutes^ — ^if  a  grant  is  to  be  made  for  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland — ^if  disabling  statutes  against  non-con* 
formists  are  to  be  repealed — ^if  a  reformation  of  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  effected,  or  a  repeal  of  the 
com  laws  and  adoption  of  Free  Trade  principle?-— the  Joumalista 
very  often  effbct  these  objects  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which 
they  themselves  create  and  direct.  All  parties,  whether  followers  of 
Peel,  Bussell,  or  Cobden,  appreciate  the  influence  of  their  political 
press,  and  use  all  their  talent  and  ener^  to  effect  their  objects  through 
its  instrumentality.  The  Reviews  of  England,  for  vea^  past  headed 
by  such  men  as  Smith,  Brougham,  Murry,  Constable,  Hunt,  Wilson, 
and  Lockhart,  have  been  the  beacon  lights  of  England,  guiding  her 
safe  amid  the  startling  political  changes  and  revolutions  of  Modem 
Europe.  We  do  not  think  we  attach  an  undue  importance  to  their 
influence.- 

.  If  we  vrish  a  still  more  convincing  proof  of  the  power  of  a  political 
press,  we  find  it  in  the  history  of  France.  There  we  find  pamphleteers 
as  the  chief  agents  in  producing  a  revolution^which  agitatea  Europe. 
Our  revolution  was  not  a  violent  movement.  Our  Declaration  of 
Eights  was  simply  declaratory  of  the  principles  of  Masna  Carta. 
Our  people  cherished  these  principles,  for  which  our  English  ancestors 
contended  at  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor ;  unfettered,  too,  by  the  many 
influences  which,  in  the  mother  country,  modified  them  or  controlled 
their  e;cpression,  and  when  the  crisis  arrived,  the  question  for  them  to 
determine  was  simply  one  of  expediency,  viz :  that  of  dissolving  our 
connexion  with  the  mother  country.  But  in  France  it  was  diffiereni 
The  first  step  towards  BepuUieanism  maddened  and  bewildered  the 
nation.  The  declaration  of  the  simple  and  absolute  rights  of  men 
appeared  to  the  common  mind  as  so  many  dazzling  dogmas.  The  peo- 
ple were  startled  by  the  novelty  of  truths,  which  are  now  the  axioms 
of  political  science.  In  a  word,  France  was  not  prepared  for  the 
chuiges  of  revolution  and  the  liberty  they  obtained,  and  at 
whose  shrine  ihey  worshipped,  was  not  the  bright,  beautifiil,  and  be- 
nign Gt)ddess  of  our  Idolatry,  but  a  horrid  caricature-— a  premature 
birth — ^ihe  offspring  of  Infideuty  and  Anarchy — ^bloody  and  deformed.  • 
This  hasty  denouement  of  the  French  Bevolution  was  the  work  of  the 
Journalists ;  and  its  excesses  may  be  attributed  to  the  &ct,  that  the 
-directing  spirits  of  its  movements,  were  theorists,  reasoning  ujpon 
abstract  right,  influenced  with  visions  of  ideal  liberty  and  jperfect- 
ibility,  and  counseling  changes  which  the  people  had  not  the  virtue  or 
intelligence  to  carry  into  practical  operation.  The  first  blow  strack  at 
the  T&one,  revealed  its  weakness^  and  thenceforward  it  was  a  work  of 
destmction  and  not  of  reformation.  Thus  did  the  Eneyclopndists 
produce  the  great  revolution. 

If  we  look  now  to  France,  we  see  its  poEtical  press  exercising  a  con- 
trolling influence  upon  its  destinies.  As  mighty  as  it  is  in  England^ 
^d  as  brilliant  as  is  the  array  of  talent  which  it  employs,  in  Franee 
it  is  a  still  more  powerful  agency.    The  wbole  talent  of  tbe  land  is 
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employed  in  its  support.  Her  greatest  men  of  .the  present  day  are 
the  offepring  of  her  press,  and  their  transcendant  eenius  has  oonsti- 
tuted  it  a  fourth  estate  of  the  Kingdom.  Thiers,  Chautanbriand,  De 
La  Martine,  Cormenin,  and  Onizot — ^these  are  some  of  those  who  first 
appeared  before  the  publio  as  writers  for  the  daily  press,  and  use  it 
now,  in  the  lenith  of  their  glory,  as  the  medium  by  which  they  regu- 
late the  tactics  of  parties,  and  communicate  their  literary  lanors  to 
the  publio.  This  accounts  for  the  great  ability  displayed  in  the  po- 
liticsd  press  of  France,  and  for  the  solidity  of  much  of  its  social  liter- 
ature. 

The  population  of  Paris  looks  to  the  issues  of  its  press,  in  great 
emergencies,  as  the  heathen  did  to  the  revelations  of  the  Delphic 
Oracle.  In  1830,  an  inflammatory  protest  from  the  office  of  Thiers, 
sailed  the  sections  of  the  city  to  revolutioit  and  bloodshed.  Our  last 
advices  from  the  Continent  bring  us  the  intelligence,  that  many 
papers  in  the  city  of  Paris  have  been  suppressed  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment, because  they  criticised  too  severely  the  conduct  of  France  in 
regard  to  the  royal  marriages  of  Spain,  by  which  she  has  violated  Hxe 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  her  neutral  position  between  Austria  and 
Pius  IX.  These  plain  facts  demonstrate,  better  than  the  most  con- 
clusive reasoning,  the  power  and  importance  of  a  political  press  in  a 
land  where  there  are  many  readers. 

A  continuation  of  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  must  depend  ^pon  the  en* 
lightment  of  the  people,  and  an  untrammelled  press.  This  idea  is 
trite  and  common,  but  let  it  become  singular  and  familiar  only  to 
theorists,  and  constitutions  will  never  preserve  our  liberties.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to  cherish  the  liberty  of  the 
press — ^to  purify  and  elevate  its  tone,  so  that  it  may  drop  the  slane. 
which  better  suits  Grub  street  or  the  Pont-neuf,  ana  the  nypocriticai 
cant  of  demagogueism — that  it  may  take  enlarged  and  liberal  views 
of  publio  policy — that  it  may  stand  up  in  defence  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality— and  that  it  may  exist  to  instruct  and  edify.  Jjet  this  be 
effected,  and  it  will  be  a  powerful  instrument  of  good ;  but  let  blind 
party  seal,  or  a  miserable  subserviency  to  party  purposes  blind  its  eyes 
to  the  truth,  or  paralyze  its  strength,  and  it  will  he  powerful  only  to 
do  evil— a  great  Briareus — ^a  pur-blind  Argus.  May  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  press  always  be  preserved,  and  in  the  concluding 
vroris  of  the  Irish  patriot's  address  to  his  constituency,  ^  May  the 
liberties  of  the  people  be  immortal." 


Art.  m.— TEXAS  SUOAK  lANDS,  Etc. 

The  greatly  interesting  and  able  discourse  of  the  Hon.  P.  A.  Roar, 
delivered  before  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association,  in  1845, 
extracts  from  which  are  published  in  the  December  (1847)  number  of 
the  Commercial  Review j  is  well  calculated  for  and  worthy  the  perusal 
of  sugar  planters,  and  of  ail  others  disposed  to  cultivate  the  sugar  cone 
in  Texas,  as  it  is  fall  of  much  valuable  information  and  careful  obser- 
vations.   Judge  Host  has  most  likely  never  visited  the  neighborhood 
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of  GalTe^n  dtlj,  Galveston  Bay,  aftd  its  tribHtaries.  If  he  had,  he 
would  not  have  fallen  into  the  error  in  his  address  that  sugar  cane 
would  not  ratoon  here.  The  information,  it  af^pears,  came  to  the 
Judge  from  a  Mr.  John  C.  Marsh,  who,  as  is  sta4;ed  in  the  article,  is 
said  to  have  planted  sugar  cane  in  this  neighborhood  for  five  saooes- 
«ive  years,  without  ever  obtaining  ratoons. 

To  prove  the  incorrectness  of  such  a  broad  assertion,  I  have  only  to 
state  that  there  are  now  growing  at  New  Washington,  CoL  Morgan's 
iilantation,  sugar  cane  which  has  ratoened  the  fourth  year.  New 
Washington  is  at  the  margin  of  Galveston  Bay.  Some  fo«r  years  ago, 
«  numb^  «f  stalks,  the  third  year  of  their  ratooniuff,  were  taken  to  this 
eity  and  exhibited,  and  were  then  and  there  seen  by  hundreds  <^  liv- 
ing witnesses.  These  stalks  had  matured  full  seven  feet,  and  were  of 
un  equal  height  the  preceding  year,  they  were  what  is  called  ^  ribbon 
cane,"  and  were  pronounced  by  old  and  experitenoed  planters,  equal,  if 
not  better  than  any  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  not  inferi(»r  to 
mny  grown  in  the  West  Indies. 

As  far  back  as  1890  to  1832,  the  eugar  cane  was  cultivated  with 
success  on  the  Trinity  rivw,  by  Judge  Williams,  and  the  ratoons  of 
the  third  year  were  nearly  equal  to  the  growth  of  the  first  year,  and 
the  sugar  therefrom  made  was  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  ever  im- 
|K>rted  from  Louisiana,  in  sweetness,  color  and  grain.  The  place 
where  this  sugar  was  planted  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Galveston 
Bay,  en  the  Trinity.  It  is  conceded  by  aU  impartial  men,  without  aay 
hesitation,  that  the  lands  on  the  ^^  Caney"  are  superior  to  any  of  the 
sugar  lands  in  the  Union,  and  I  could  name  rnaj^y  who  are,  and  have 
been  cultivating  the  cane  there  on  a  large  scale,  with  great  success  and 
profit.  Amongst  the  largest  planters,  I  would  name  Mr.  Duncan  and 
Mr.  Sweeny,  hath  of  these  gentlemen  are  well  known  to  the  sugar 
planters^  and  samples  of  their  crops  have  repeatedly  been  sent  to  your 
market  These  gentlemen,  I  have  no  doul^,  would  willingly  give  any 
information  to  sugar  planters  as  to  whether  cane  wiU  ratoon  in  that 
neighborhood,  being  only  about  for^^  miles  from  Galveston  Island. 
Mr.  Solomon  Barrows,  near  Cedar  Point,  on  the  shore  of  Galveston 
Bay,  has  now  a  fine  field  planted  with  cane  (ribbon)  which  has  ratooned 
for  several  years  past,  and  will  vie  with  any  ever  planted  in  Louisiana. 
Mr.  M.  Bunman,  near  Bolivar  Point,  has  now,  and  has  had  for  seve- 
ral years  past,  as  fine  a  field  of  cane  as  ever  was  or  mav  be  seen,  in 
Louisiana,  and  which  has  for  several  years  back  ratoonea.  Mr.  Dun« 
man's  residence  is  about  twenty^five  miles  from  (Galveston.  Mr. 
MeMillen,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Houston,  and  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Galveston  Bay,  has  had  last  year,  and  a  year  before  last, 
cane  whkh  matured,  b«mg  then  the.  fifth  yeaar  of  its  ratooning,  seven 
feet  high.  The  fjBCts  are  h^e  now  well  established  and  ascertained, 
that  the  sugar  cane  on  the  pxairies,  near  the  bay,  furnishes  by  &r  more 
eaeeharine  matter  than  the  eane  on  the  bottom  lands,  although  not  so 
luxuriant  in  its  growth. 

The  cane  of  Mr.  Sweeny's  plantation,  on  the  Bernard  river,  has 
xatooned,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  the  sixth  year.  Mr.  Duncan, 
who  also  plants  on  the  Bernard^  has  nmde  sugar  wnicdi  was  considered 

voi^  v.— 22. 
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in  Oalveston  by  judges,  equal  to  kny  eier  imported  firom  New  Orleuifl, 
or  offered  for  sale  in  that  market  Coleiiel  tl  ackson  has  planted  sonr 
for  some  three  or  fonr  rears  on  his  plantation,  which  is  at  abeut  a  ai»- 
lance  of  from  five  to  six  miles  from  €klveBton  Bay,  and  as  I  am  in- 
formed, with  success,  and  obtained  his  seeds  for  planting  from  GelonelB 
M.  T.  Rodgers  and  Amasa  Turner,  both  of  whom  had  their  plantatiens 
on  Cedar  bayon^  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  the  bay.  I  eo«ld  and 
might  cite  a  yery  large  number  of  other  planters  in  this  neighborbood, 
but  belicTing  that  the  ^ facts"  set  forth  abore  wiU  satisfiMtenly  proTe 
the*  incorrectness  of  Judge  Rost's  statement  concerning  the  sugar 
lands  of  Texas  generally,  and  those  of  Oal?eston  Bay,  and  the  lands  as 
£ir  south  as  New  Orleans,  and  its  neighboriiood,  in  particular.  As  to 
the  indiridual  from  whom  the  Judge  received  his  information,  and  the 
credibility  of  the  informant,  I  can  say  nothing,  except  that  afier  a  dili- 
gent inquiry  of  those  residents  of  the  vicinity  of  Galveston  Bay,  who 
have  resided  here  for  twenty  years  or  more,  1  have  not  found  any  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  any  individual  of  the  name  who  resided  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

It  would  here  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  any  Louisianian  who  has 
travelled  in  midwinter  through  the  prairies  of  Texas,  whieh  the  Judge 
denominates  the  ^naked  lands,"  would  not  find  that  he  has  dianced 
climate,  and  that  he  has  travelled  out  of  the  regions  where  tropical 
plants  love  to  ^w.    The  writer  of  this  has  yet  to  learn  tiiat  in  tiie 
State  of  Louisiana  tropical  plants  love  to  grow  in  the  winter  season, 
they  being  exposed  to  those  unmitigated  fiuries  of  northwesters,  which 
the  writer  has  often  experienced  m  Louisiana,  but  the  writer  deee 
know,  that  all  southern  pants,  leaving  tropical  plants  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, cannot  grow  there  unless  artificial  means  are  resorted  to ;  and  a 
traveUer  from  New  Orleans  would  only  be  under  the  necessity  of  a  one 
half  hour's  ride  to  visit  the  gardens  up  and  down  the  mer,  from  Car- 
rolton  to  the  battle-ground,  to  inqmre  ^fi»r  what  reason  have  you 
Louisianians  so  many  hot  houses  and  hot  beds  in  your  gardens  t" 
The  answer  will  be,  ^  Because  the  frtwt  destroys  the  southern  plants^ 
and  they  cannot  be  exposed  to  the  cold  weather  which  we  regularly 
have  here  every  winter."     And  as  every  one  knows  New  Orleans  and 
its  neighborhood  '^is  not  built  on  naked  lands,  but  on  the  fertile  soil  of 
southern  swamps,"  which  luckily  for  New  Orleans,  encircles  it  nearly 
the  whole  extent,  and  prevents  the  northwesters  horn  striking  the 
tropical  plants  with  their  unmitigated  fray.    The  year  1837, 1  Uunk, 
gave  a  good  example  to  Louisiana,  that  southern  nlants  cannot  weQ 
prosper  there  in  winter,  and  eveir  inhabitant  wiU  recoUeet  that  in 
that  year  every  orange  tree  was  killed.    Now,  in  such  weather,  a  tra- 
veller just  from  the  northern  States  ridinff  out  on  the  Louisianiafntf- 
ries,  would  find  and  certainly  say,  that  he  has  not  come  to  the  Blysean 
fields  of  Louisiana,  but  would  believe  that  he  was  somewhere  near  his 
own  home.    And  I  do  candidly  believe,  that  the  northwesters  coming 
from  beyond  the  Bocky  mountains,  do  not  go  south  in  their  travu 
through  such  a  vast  country,  fi)r  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  to  this  por- 
tion of  our  Union,  Texas,  the  monopoly  of  keeping  Uieir  unmitigi^ed 
fruy  withm  their  own  State  limits,  but  I  must  oelieye  that  they  cfo» 
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lelimea  the  boandary  line,  Ae  nver  SMne,  and  paj  some  yints  of 

reject,  for  old  aoquaintanoe  sake,  to  oar  neighbors,  uie  sogar  planters 
of  Louisiana. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  am  bound  to  state,  that  the  furies  of  the  north- 
westers are  in  Texas  not  looked  upon  and  felt  as  much  as  the  north- 
easterly  winds,  and  bj  a  riance  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
eome  from  ^'Louisiana,"  that  is  to  say,  a  region  of  our  Union  ^  where 
trc^icai  plants  love  to  grew/'  H.  W.  W. 

We  cannot  partake  of  the  temper  which  is  evinced  in  this  thrnst  at  the  climate 
of  Louisiana.  If  Judge  Root  was  deceived  in  the  infbrmation  given  him  of  the 
capacities  of  the  soil  of  Texas  for  the  culture  of  sugar,  we  know  he  was  honestly 
deceived,  and  after  consulting  the  most  reliable  sources. 

Since  receiving  the  above  paper  some  one  has  kindly  sent  us  from  Texas  "A 
SUUemerU  of  the  ReUUive  Advantages  and  Capacities  Jar  ike  CuUwre  of  Sugar  tn. 
Louisiana  and  TVzos.  BjA  Disinterested  and  Close  Observer.'^  We  are  de- 
lighted to  receive  and  publish  it  for  the  valuable  matter  embraced.  It  is  our  desire 
to  do  full  and  ample  justice  to  Texas  in  every  particular,  and  we  invite  the  co- 
cperatibn  of  her  citizens. 

The  writer  of  the  following  article  proposes  to  state  his  views  of  the 
elimate,  seasons,  fertility  and  fitness  of  soil,  product  pw  acre,  quality 
od  the  sugar,  £usility  of  getting  fuel,  of  navigation  and  market,  of  sup- 
plying a  plantation  with  teams,  provisions  and  lumber,  and  the  relative 
prices  of  the  land,  eta,  etc. : 

The  Climate, — ^Not  only  from  the  &ct  of  there  being  a  full  half  of 
a  degree  of  latitude  in  &vor  of  Texas  sugar  lands  on  the  average,  over 
Louisiana,  but  from  the  ranges  of  the  mercury  and  flMts  observed,  I 
would  say  that  the  climate  of  Texas  is  milder.  The  mercury  in  lower 
Texas  never  falls  below  twelve  degrees,  whereas  in  Louisiana  it  has 
been  as  low  as  ten.  The  orange  trees  and  tender  plants  are  killed  in 
both  countries  about  once  in  ten  years.  The  |;reat  bug-bear,  a  nether, 
so  much  talked  of  in  Texas,  is  on  chemical  prmciples,  felt  more  by  our 
nerves  than  shovm  by  the  thermometer,  which  shows  nothing  very 
oold,  whilst  animals  suffer  under  it  from  the  general  sweep  of  the  wind. 
It  wpuld  be  the  same  in  Louisiana  if  iha  useless  swamps,  which  are 
quite  as.  large  as  the  prairies  of  Texas,  were  as  much  exposed  to  the 
winds.    Tim  sea  air  has  a  greater  effect  in  Texas  to  equuixe  the  tem- 

Crature  than  in  Louisiana,  from  the  extent  of  the  coast  and  numerous 
ys.  The  Palma  Christa,  the  egg  fruit,  the  okra  and  other  tender 
plants  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  and  in  Texas  approach  the  sise  ot 
trees.  The  sweet  potatoe  and  sugar  cane  fiower  in  this  climate,  and 
the  cane  rattoons  to  such  perfection  that  fair  crops  are  made  from  ra- 
toons  of  five  years  old.    Of  this  more  will  be  saia  in  its  proper  place. 

The  SeaaanB, — ^The  seasons  are  a  little  more  inclinea  to  be  dry  in 
Texas  than  in  Louisiana,  which  is  an  advantage,  as  crops  are  injured 
more  by  excessive  wet  than  dry  weather.  In  an  average  of  five  years 
in  Texas,  only  one  was  too  wet  for  good  culture,  and  none  too  dry  for 
good  crops  of  sugar  and  cotton.  The  soil  of  Texas  when  pulverised, 
has  an  open  texture  which  lets  down  the  roots  of  plants  to  the  moistnrei 
instead  of  baking  into  a  ti^t  pan  or  crusty  as  is  the  case  in  Louisiana, 
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mxm  the  Hiarisnppi  mer  uid  on  the  Tedie.  The  planters  in  Texu^ 
if  there  be  moistare  enoaghfirom  nun,  to  bring  up  the  plant,  feel  aeenre 
of  a  crop. 

Storms. — ^The  tornado  scaroely  eyer  inrades  Texas,  owing  to  some 
ooziibnnatioii  of  the  ooaat,  and  gales  are  nurely  strong  or  long  enough 
in  duration  to  blow  down  either  cotton,  com  or  cane. 

FkrtilUy. — ^The  soil  of  Texas  is  better  tempered,  ^nd  therefore  richer 
than  in  Louisiana.  It  seems  preposterous  to  asserl  that  any  soil  can 
be  richer  than  the  alluvial  of  the  Mississippi  river,  yet  that  has  often 
either  too  much  clay  or  sand,  (oftener  the  former,)  which  renders  it 
tight  and  unkind,  or  too  porous.  The  sand  drifts  from  the  overflows^ 
prevent  it  from  having  the  substance  necessary  to  great  fertility.  In 
Texas  the  lands  of  Caney,  San  Bernard,  Oyster  Creek,  Brasoe,  Colo- 
rado, and  of  manv  other  regions,  are  a  black  soil,  mostly  a  vegetable 
mould  for  five  or  six  feet  down,  and  mixed  enttigh  with  loam  and  sand 
so  as  to  be  rightly  tempered  fcv  great  fertmty.  Three  thousand  to 
four  thousand  pounds  of  seed  cotton  are  about  the  average  produce  in 
good  seasons,  and  full  four  thousand  have  been  raised  to  the  acre,  and 
sugar  in  proportion.  No  lands  can  be  richer  than  the  bottom  lands  of 
Texas. 

Cost  of  Lands. — In  Louisiana,  the  sugar  land  on  the  Misnssipp, 
Lafourche,  Terrebonne  county,  Attakapas,  and  other  i^aoes  suited  for 
^e  culture  of  sugar,  will  cost  on  the  average,  when  improved,  for^ 
dollars  per  acre.  In  Texas,  lands  equally  aff  ric^  and  better  tempered, 
will  only  average  from  three  to  five  dollars  an  acre,  making  a  diflermice 
of  at  least  seven-eighths  in  the  outlay  or  investment,  which  would  over- 
balance a  thousand  inoonveniences,  if  they  did  exist. 

Navigation  and  Getting  to  Market. — In  one-third  of  the  sogsr  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  the  navigaticm  of  the  Brasos,  Bernard,  Oyster  Creek, 
Colorado,  CKiadaloope,  Navidad,  Trinity,  Jacinto,  Neches,  Salnne,  Ca- 
ney, Lavaoea  Bay,  Matagorda  Bay,  Neuees,  and  other  waters,  let  out 
the  crop  as  easily  as  the  average  streams  and  bayous  in  Louisiana.  In 
the  other  two-thirds,  the  cost  will  be  something  more  for  transp<»ta- 
tion,  say  one  dollar  a  hogshead  more  than  in  Louisiana,  which  on  the 
wide  average  for  all  the  crop  wiB  be  three-fourths  of  a  dollar  more  to 
the  hogshead  for  the  whole  State,  and  this  cost  would  be  ten  times  made 
up  by  other  ftcilities  that  can  be  easily  appreciated  and  dearly  pointed 
out. 

Quantity  cf  Sugar  Lands  in  T^ocas. — ^In  Louisiana,  by  Champo- 
nier's  statistics,  there  are  now  about  nine  hundred  plantations,  large 
and  small,  all  told,  in  sugar,  which  have  never  pir^^ced  over  two 
htmdred  thousand  hogsheads,  and  on  the  average  onfy  one  hundivd 
and  forty  thousand.*  If  more  be  put  in  culture  all  the  inconvenicBee 
appertaining  to  the  remote  districts  of  Texas,  will  attend  it  so  that  the 
heavy  draining  and  other  inconveniences  there,  will  make  any  new 
lands  equal  in  cost  to  the  old  places,  before  a  crop  can  be  reaUied. 

*Mr.  Ohamponier  estimated  the  number  of  sugar  estates  for  1847-8,  at  twelve 
hundred  and  forty.  It  will  perhaps  exceed  thirteen  hundred.  Kew  regions  in 
Louisiana  are  every  day  taken  into  sugar  culturs,^--fiDiToa. 
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There  are  in  Texas  in  oonneoMon  with  wood,  fertility,  naTigation  and 
climate  by  my  estimate  now  (not  counting  eventoal  fEkcilities  to  be 

made  by  improved  navigation  or  railroads,)  the  following  amount  of 
lands  suited  for  sugar  on  the  streams  named  respectively : 
On  Oyster  Creek,  both  sides,  for  120  miles  following  its  meanders 

land  for    -  -  -  -  -     120  Flantalions. 

On  BrasEOs  river,  counting  two  to  three  miles  on 

each  side,      -  -  -  -  200  " 

On  San  Bernard,  both  sides,  counting  two  miles  ^ 

out  from  it,  -  -  -  -      70  " 

On  Caney,for  sixty  miles,  followiAg  its  meanders, 

and  two  miles  each  side,   -  -  -     140  ^ 

On  Colorado,  -  -  -  -        100  " 

On  Trinity,  both  sides,  three  to  four  miles  out,    -    120  ^ 

On  Guadalupe,         ....  BO  ^ 

OnNavidad, 40  « 

On  Trespalacios,      ....  30  « 

On  Gkrcita  and  other  small  streams  near,  -      40  ^ 

On  Nueces  and  San  Antonio,  near  their  mouths,      40  ^ 
On  Lavaoca  and  small  streams  near,        -           -      40  ^ 

On  Jacinto, 70  <* 

On  Spring  Creek,  -  -  -  -      50  « 

OnNeches,-  ....  40  " 

On  Sabine, 30  « 

On  Chocolate  and  neighboring  bayous,         -  30  ^ 

On  Peach  Creek,    -        -  -  -  -      40  « 

On  Cedar  Lake  and  river  and  other  points  near,      20  ^ 

On  Mill  and  Cummings'  Creeks,  -  -      40  '^ 

On  all  interjnediate  grounds  more  than  three  miles 

back,  between  all  the  waters,        -  -     100  "^ 

1440 
The  above  does  not  include  the  wide  spread  prairie,  much  of  which 
is  fertile,  nor  the  Rio  Grande  lands,  owing  to  the  want  of  safety  for 
the  slave  owner  there  at  present.  This,  of  course,  is  only  an  approxi- 
mate estimate,  some  of  the  numbers  being  probably  too  large,  and 
others  too  small,  yet  tl^e  error  cannot  be  large  enough  to  be  of  any  im- 
portance. The  estimate  is  for  the  average  sise  of  the  plantations  in 
Louisiana,  that  is  to  say,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  hogsheads  each, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  timber  and  wild  land  for  further  increase. 

Health. — Texas  is  a  country  infinitely  dryer  and  with  fewer  swamps 
and  freer  circulation  of  air  than  Louisiana,  and  experience  says  tl^t 
negroes  ure  more  healthy,  and  multiply  faster.  The  loss  by  sickness 
and  death  among  negroes,  has  been  estimated  at  ten  per  cent,  less  on 
the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  of  Texas  than  on  similar  lands  in  Louisiana. 
This  is  probably  very  near  the  truth. 

ProdficU  per  Acre^  and  Quality  of  the  Sugar, — Two  hogsheads, 
as  far  as  the  effort  or  trial  goes,  are  very  common  to  the  acre  as  a  fair 
average  in  an  average  year.  The  quality  of  the  sugar,  drier  and  whiter, 
and  the  grain  better  and  firmer.  The  samples  compare  with  the  host 
Louisiana,  and  appear  better  and  the  molasses  less  in  quantity.    They 
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think  it  will  be  dry  enough  to  box.  It  is  proper  to  remftik  tbut  the 
manufaetnre  of  Texas  eugars  has  been  generally  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment with  most  planters  in  Texas.  The  quality  of  the  joioe  is  different, 
and  probably  requires  solne  difference  in  the  process  of  boiling,  eto. 
Besides,  most  of  the  planters  here  commenced  this  business  without  toif 
pfOYious  experience,  and  many  failures  have  taken  place  solely  from  a 
want  of  knowledge.  A  conclusiye  proof  of  this,  is  the  tast  improye- 
ilient  that  is  manifest  when  we  compare  the  late  samples  with  those  of 
former  years. 

Ratikming. •'^Good  sugar  and  cane  thick  enough  for  a  stand,  has 
been  made  from  seyen  year  old  ratoons.  A  small  falling  off  in  the  stand 
occurs  about  the  fifth  year,  and  all  experience  goes  to  say  t^at  for  five 
years  the  ratoons  will  do  well.  In  Louisiana,  three  years  are  as  long 
aj9  they  succeed  well,  when  it  becomes  neoesfltai^  to  replant,  and  some 
doubt  about  the  policy  of  leaying  them  that  long,  I  would  say  that 
two  ycfars  will  be  gained  in  the  rateon  in  Texas,  which  is  a  great 
saying.  This  must  be  owing  to  the  better  climate  of  Texas  and  to  the 
drier  soil  which  preBeryes  the  rooK;  better. 

CuUivaHan,  Coco  and  Grasses. — There  is  no  coco  iU  Tolas  yet« 
and  but  little  crop  grass.  Half  of  the  cultiyation  with  a  plow  is  all 
that  Texas  would  require  in  comparison  with  Louisiana,  both  to  keep 
the  crop  clean  and  the  land  light  and  fine. 

Supplies  for  a  Plantation. — ^In  Texas  all  plantations  will  rtiise  their 
meat,  both  beef  and  pork  in  abundance.  Tne  stocks  of  cattle  require 
no  care,  and  hogs  but  little  to  famish  aU  that  is  wanted  of  meat;  and 
com  grows  abundantly  and  easily  for  the  supply,  up  to  any  demand. 
In  Louisiana  all  the  meat,  and,  I  would  say,  half  of  the  corn  and  hay 
must  be  purchased.  The  difference  in  proyisioning  two  places  of  the 
same  size  will  be,  in  Texas  only  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  m  Louisiana 
The  rich  meadow-like  prairies  coyered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
grass  lie  near  and  contiguous  to  all  the  plantations  in  Texas,  and  tl^ese 
not  only  furnish  meat  for  nothing,  but  if  bought  will  cost  only  1  1*4 
cent  a  pound,  and  bullocks  of  fiye  and  six  years  old  weiring  650 
pounds,  can  be  had  generally  from  six  to  eight  dollars  a  head.  Mules 
can  be  raised,  as  well  as  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep,  without  any  feeding 
summer  or  winter. 

Lumber,  Stave*  and  Bric^. — There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  Cypress 
in  Texas  adjoining  the  plantations.     In  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  Cy* 

Jress  and  Pine  lumber  will  have  to  be  brought  from  a  distance.  In 
Louisiana  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  plantations  haye  to  get 
stayes  from  any  other  place.  But  all  will  haye  to  get  this  material 
from  abroad  in  time,  find  this  tnay  be  counted  upon.  The  cost  of 
getting  cypress  staves  and  building  timber  is  not  very  much,  and  will 
form  a  small  itetn  compared  with  Buying  proyisions,  teams  and  fuel. 
Brick  are  easily  made  on  all  the  places  in  Texas,  the  clay  being  gene- 
rally ^ood.  Should  the  sugar  be  made  dry  enough  to  dox  (which  is 
very  likely  to  be  the  case)  then  any  wood  could  be  used,  such  as  cot- 
ton, poplar,  sweet  gum,  sycamore,  elm  and  other  kinds,  and  a  circular 
saw  would  also  cut  all  such  timber  into  stayes  or  boards  for  boxes, 

i^W  notff,  and  eventtially. — ^We  have  shown  that  upwards  of  a 
thousand  plantations  can  have  wood  in  abundance  in  Texas^  In  Lev- 
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one^omrUk  <tf  tlie  planters  are  now  without  wood,  except  drift  or 
wood  rafted  from  a  distance ;  one-half  are  rapidly  exhausting  their 
wood,  and  have  to  go  from  three  to  six  miles  into  the  very  worst  of 
swamps  for  il  They  axe  also  compelled  to  dig  canals,  costing  from 
•2,000  to  920,000  to  enable  them  to  get  it  oat.  Should  we  have  to 
depend  upon  raits  the  supply  is  at  hand,  for  all  the  rivers  of  Texsa 
are  well  wooded  up  towards  their  heads,  and  in  the  freshets  its  rafbs 
«an  be  sent  down  as  cheaply  as  en  the  Mississippi.  Coal  can  be  got 
something  cheaper  in  Louisiana  if  necessary.  Our  mineral  resources 
in  Texas  are  not  yet  well  ascertained. 

Prospective  euivamtages,  such  as  appreciatitmy  etc. — ^Any  sood  su- 
gar lands  purchased'  in  Texas  at  a^price  within  %5  an  acre,  will  become 
in  five  years  worth  $20,  and  more  if  improved.  The  natural  tendency 
in  the  States  to  equalisation  in  prices  with  reference  to  all  the  faciL- 
ties  of  position,  is  certain,  and  a  balance  becomes  struck  by  the  opera- 
tion of  things,  crediting  the  one  with  the  advantages,  and  debiting  the 
ether  with  all  the  inconveniencea  Investments,  therefore,  in  Tetta 
sugar  lands  would  be  better  and  more  certain  than  in  any  other  spe- 
cies of  property,  and  the  appreciation  would  be  at  least  one  hundred 
per  eenl  in  from  three  to  five  yeara 

Dividends  on  Capital. — ^If  a  given  sum,  say  $100,000,  in  Loui- 
siana, gives  six  or  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  a  foxtiora,  $30,000  in  Texas 
accomplishing  fully  as  much,  would,  under  the  superior  advantages, 
give  20  or  30  per  cent,  per  acre.     This  is  a  moderate  estimate. 

Expenses  of  a  Plantation^  preparatory  and  ann/uaX. — The  lieavy 
ditchmg,  levying  and  draining  in  Louisiana  will  exceed  the  same  in 
Texas  i^^  times ;  cest  of  provisions  and  teams  all  of  five  times ;  l^el 
twice  as  much.  The  preparatorv  expenses  of  a  plantation  in  Louis- 
iana, therefore,  will  be  for  the  above  preparations  of  draining,  canal- 
ing,  levying,  all  of  three  times  as  much  as  in  Texas.  If  l&se  im- 
provements are  already  made,  t'ley  must  be  paid  for  in  the  advanced 
price  of  lands,  being  about  $100  per  acre.  I  would  then  say,  one- 
mdf  the  expense  can  be  saved  in  the  start  in  Texas,  while  the  annual 
expenses  are  not  more  than  one-third  s&  much  as  in  Louisiana. 

IknxkpmenZ  hereafter. — Within  the  last  twelve  years,  a  population, 
of  five  millions  from  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  have  settled  up  to  fulness,  the  Cherokee  and  Crock  coun- 
trr  of  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama,  forming  half  of  those  States, 
all  the  Western  district  of  Tennessee,  being  a  full  third  of  the  State, 
more  than  half  of  Mississippi,  half  of  Louisiana,  half  of  Arkansas, 
aU  of  Missovri  and  the  Red  river  side  of  Texas.  Now,  with  an  in- 
^sreased  population  in  all  these  States  <yf  8,000,000,  and  half  of  all 
their  lands  fuHy  exhausted,  may  we  not  safdy  calculate  that  the  stream 
of  emigration,  urged  on  l^  the  present  ei^erness  for  sugar  planting, 
*nd  the  important  &ot,(thAt  will  soon  be  known  and  appreciated)  that 
Texas  contains  more  than  half  the  sugar  lands  in  the  Union,  will  set- 
tle the  balance  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  as  fully  in  two  or  three  years 
hence,  as  the  other  States  are  now  settled  ? 

The  large  slave  holders  are  very  restless  in  all  those  States.  They 
have  been  investing  in  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  swamps  until 
^vnltivated  lands  are  worth  $40  per  acre.    They  will  next  make  a 
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rash  at  lower  Texas,  and  a  rapid  development  will  soon  lake  plaoe  lo 
the  astonishment  of  aU.  Lands  will  rise,  as  we  hare  said,  100  per 
eent.  in  a  few  years,  and  all  adtantages,  fiftcilities,  and  ineonveniences, 
will  be  distinctly  understood  and  aetod  upon.  The  enterprise  of 
Americans  will  insure  this — ^prejudice  must  yield  to  facta 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  an  article  that  lately  appeared 
in  De  Bow's  Review,  which  asserts  that  Texas  can  never  be  the  rival 
of  Louifliana  in  Sugar  for  the  want  of  fael,  and,  also,  because  the  cane 
will  not  ratoon  in  Texas.  The  article  ^tes  the  authority  of  Judge 
Sost  and  of  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Attakapas.  The  writer  of  this  is  a  citi- 
zen of  Mississippi,  who,  though  he  has  not  yet  any  interest  in  Texaa, 
has  had  ample  opportunities  of  attesting  its  great  advantages  as  a 
Sugar  country,  and  he  is  willing  to  submit  the  statements  above  made 
to  the  severest  test  for  a  confirmation  of  their  truth. 


Art.  lY.— Sill  AND  THE  SHI  CUITUIE-* 

NoTB.~^l  vary  gM«t  •xp«OM  io  colleetiflg  nod  eoinpiiti^  nlbrmation,  aod  in 
hftva  proenred  the  "  Silk  TreatiM,**  wboM  publicaiieo  cimbibwocm  with  the  prateot  No.  ol  the 
Review.  The  writer  has  been  engaged  for  nearly  one  year  in  preparing  il,  and  many  yean  in 
collecting  the  matter.  The  whole  tubject  will  be  complied  in  three  parts,  and  ia  cuaamcnded  lo 
all  who  wish  well  to  the  advancement  of  the  indnatry  of  their  comtry. — EmTom. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SILK  1NDU3TRV;  EARLY  HISTORY;  SKETCHES  OF  PROGRESS ; 
PECULIAR  VIEWS  AND  PRACTICES  OP  THE  CHINESE  IN  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  EGGS;  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  MULBERRY  TREE;  CONaTRUCTION  OF 
FADING  APARTMENTS  ;  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SILK  V^ORX ;  COCOONISRIBS, 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CUTS;  INTRODUCTION  OF  SILK  CULTURE  IN 
OTHER  COUNTRIES;  HISTORY  OP  SILK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  NATURAL 
FAClLrriES  OF  THE  U.  S.  FOR  MAKING  SILK;  ADVANTAGES  6f  SOUTH- 
ERN AND  WESTFRN  STATES;  COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  PRACTICAL  MEN; 
GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

It  is  the  duiyj  as  it  is  the  interest,  of  all  nations,  to  goard  carefnlly 
their  resofwrces.     They  should  not  only  aim  at  the  perfeetion  of  those 

•  New  York  Citt,  December,  1847. 
J.  D.  B.DxBow,  Eta. 

I  received  not  long  Binee,  through  my  friend  the  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  of  the 
Patent  Office^  your  letter  of  recent  date,  in  whieh  yon  solicit  for  publication  my 
views  on  the  subject  of  SUk  Culture.  I  am  ready  to  improve  every  medium 
through  which  I  can  contribute  to  the  advancemeat  of  this  interesting  and  im- 
portant pursuit  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  sir,  to  comply  with  yonr  wish,  and  am 
exceedingly  gratified  to  know  that  you  have  considered  this  a  subject  of  sufficient 
importance  to  occupy  the  columns  of  your  Review.  In  my  opinion,  sir,  they 
cannot  contain  matter  of  more  intrinsic  value,  or  that  which  more  intimately 
concerns  your  readers  and  the  general  public.  The  business  has  had  its  advocates 
since  an  early  day  in  our  history,  and  silk  of  superior  quality  has  been  making  for 
more  than  a  century  past.  Innumerable  obstacles  have  retarded  its  progress  from 
the  beginning,  but  enough  has  been  done  to  establish  beyond  cavil  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  in  climate  and  soil,  and  all  their  natural  facilities  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  silk — and  our  people  equally  adapted  to  its  manofio* 
ture  into  the  most  beautiful  and  finished  fabrics  of  which  the  article  is  soseopti- 
hie.  I  believe  there  are  not  ten  men  in  this  nation,  who,  if  they  have  ezaminod 
the  subject  with  carsi  will  dispute  this  position.    It  has  beoa  too  oftoa  and  too 
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arts  and  ooonpftiioiiB  witii  which  their  citizens  are  already  fiuniliar,  but 
ofier  every  oonsistent  enoouragement  for  the  introjiuotion  of  other  and 
new  branches  of  indns^  which  may  be  made  to  oontribate  to  the  sup- 
]dy  of  their  own  neceasities  and  luxuries,  or  prodnoe  articles  valn&ble 
for  eommeree.  It  is  pre-eminently  important  that,  ^  We,  the  Peo[de 
of  the  United  States,"  by  the  blessing  of  heaven  the  most  free,  the 
most  popular,  the  most  thriying  nation  of  the  earth,  should  hve  within 
our  means.  If  this  is  good  policy  iost  indiyidnals  and  corporations,  it 
is  infinitely  more  so  when  applied  to  States  and  nations.  Well  would 
it  have  been  for  us  had  we  long  ago  conceived,  practically,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  great  truth.  Land  and  labor  are  with  us  the  only  legiti- 
mate sources  of  wealth,  and  our  evident  interests  demand  the  exercise 
of  sudi  a  polioy  as  shall  secure  the  steadiest  employment,  and  lead  to 
the  development  of  these,  our  natural  capital.  Unpardonable  disgrace 
should  attend  indifference  or  ne^ect  in  these  respects.  Unemployed 
labor,  or  labor  injudiciously  or  onprofitably  employed,  should  be  con- 
sidered a  calamity  as  carefully  to  be  avoided  as  £unine,  pestilence,  or 


We  cannot  conceive  of  greater  inconsistency  than  tliai  of  sending 
from  three  to  fifteen  thousand  miles  iM  any  article  of  our  consumption 
which  our  own  labor  and  skill,  in  the  appropriate  use  of  means  which 
nature  has  provided  miffht  create.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  this 
monttrcfus  tnoongruiiyhBA  attached  itself  to  our  government  and  peo- 
ple ever  since  our  independence ;  and  that  in  reference  to  an  article 
of  immensely  more  value  in  the  aggregate  than  any  other  product  of 
human  industry. 

That  article  is  Silk,  the  beauty  and  richness  of  which  were  not 
overprised  when  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (A.  D.  14)  its  use  was 
restricted  by  sumptuary  laws  to  women  of  rank  and  fashiouy  to  whom 
the  considerations  of  cost  were  trifling;  or,  when  (A.  D.  222,)  the 
famed  voluptuary  of  Syria^  Ueliogabalus,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
extravagance  as  charged  upon  him  by  Roman  authors ;  he  wore  a 
kaloteriatmf  a  garment  made  entirely  of  silk ;  nor,  when  its  purchase 
required  the  payment  of  its  weight  in  gold,  which  was  assigned  by 
Aurelian  (A.  D.  273)  as  a  reason  for  his  refusing  his  empress  so  great 
a  luxury.  This  great  mistake  has  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars^  and  continues  every  year  to  extract  from  us  912,000,000  to 
915,000,000  of  our  best  money. 

Now  all  this  might  have  been  avoided  had  we  adopted  the  principle 
here  inculcated.  But  for  this  political  insanity  we  should  at  this 
day  have  realized  the  prediction  so  often  made,  that  we  should  be- 
come "the  greatest  silk  producing  country  of  the  earth,"  supplying 

amply  demoostrated  under  th«  most  untoward  circaroslancefi  to  adait  of  a  singlo 
doubt 

I  herewith  transmit  the  manaicript  copy  of  a  brief  treatise  on  the  eultare  of 
silk,  which  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  vour  expressed  desire. 

In  the  hope  that  it  may  be  instrumental  in  awakening  favorable  public  notice  ; 
and  turning;  to  this  oaterprise  the  attention  its  importance  demands^  it  is  respect- 
fully  submitted  fay, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  VAN  EPPS. 
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oar  own  demands  not  only,  but  exporting  largely  of  the  raw  material 
to  Europe.  With  our  national  treasure  unembarraaeedy  and  our 
citizens  ffeneraliy  engaged  in  remunerating  pursuits ;  the  addition  of 
new  staples  seems  not  so  imperative,  although  sound  policy  would 
then  demand  it,  but  the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  The  absorbing  ques- 
tion among  politicians  for  the  last  three  years  has  been,  how  shall  we 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  country  1  And  how  has  this  question 
been  disposed  of?  Has  it  been  settled  to  the  interests  of  the  govern* 
ment,  the  content  and  pros(>erity  of  the  people  ?  Has  any  thing  been 
proposed  likely  to  effect  the  object  ? 

An  alteration  of  the  postage  laws  has  been  resorted  to,  and  the 
duties  on  imports  changed — some  contending  that  a  high  tarif—and 
others  a  low  tariff— or  no  tariff  at  ally  would  better  answer  the  end 
in  view ;  but  still  increasing  embarrassment  is  the  cry-*-«nd  for  aught 
we  can  see,  must  continue  to  be — ^who  knows  how  long  t 

We  must  have  a  system  of  postage  agreeable  to  the  people,  and 
duties  so  arranged  as  to  favor  homo  productions  and  manufactures 
to  the  fullest  extent — ^but  after  all,  we  must  fall  back  upon  thepodt- 
ete  of  the  people;  for  if  there  be  not  gold  there,  nor  in  their  hands 
the  means  to  produce  it,  we  look  in  vam  for  it  in  the  treasury,  from 
any  and  eeery  channel. 

If  then  the  profitable  employment  of  the  citizen  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  government  are  so  nearly  identical,  it  becomes  at  once  an 
important  inquiry  whether  the  energies  of  our  people  are  fully 
developed ;  and  if  not,  what  new  object  of  industry  can  be  adopted 
with  a  view  of  increasing  their  staple  products  and  augmenting  their 
income.  These  questions  have  received  a  good  share  of  attention, 
and  under  improved  systems  of  cultivation  which  have  been  intro* 
duced>  our  lands  have  yielded  an  increased  abundanc^^with  a  cor* 
responding  increase  in  their  quality  and  variety.  The  culture  of 
Silk,  however,  by  far  the  most  important  subject  claiming  our  atten- 
tion at  the  present  time,  has  been  almost  totally  neglected  by  both 
government  and  people.  It  is  the  object  of  the  following  essay  to 
present  this  subject  anew  to  the  consideration  of  oui^  people  and  the 
regard  of  the  government ;  and  we  can  but  believe,  that  the  repre- 
sentations here  made,  and  the  aiguments  adduced,  will  have  the  de- 
sired effect.  The  writer  has  been  so  long  and  so  deeply  interested 
in  this  subject,  that  it  would  not  be  strange,  if  in  the  expression  of 
his  views  some  extreme  opinions  should  be  advanced-*-but  we  believe 
no  such  extremeBj  should  they  occur,  will  be  found  detrimental  to  the 
general  good.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  render  every  part  of  our  work 
as  correct  and  practical  as  possible.  All  the  sources  of  information 
to  which  we  have  had  recourse  are  of  the  most  established  and  relia- 
ble character. 

We  would  not  close  our  remarks  here,  without  expressing  our 
gratification  that  the  pages  of  the  Commercial  Review  have  been 
most  generously  offered  for  the  discussion  of  the  Silk  Question.  We 
rejoice  exceedingly  that  so  popular  and  influential  an  instrumentality 
should  at  this  crisis  come  forward  for  the  advocacy  of  a  great  and 
noble  enterprise  in  which  the  whole  nation  is  mterested.    Its  circu- 
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latioQ  iOOf  being  principally  in  those  parts  of  our  country  where  the 
basiness  can  be  most  readily  introduced  and  carried  to  the  greatest 
perfection ;  adds  greatly  to  its  value  as  a  channel  of  public  commu* 
nication.  It  will  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  answer,  as  we  shall  be 
able»  any  inquiries  which  this  treatise  may  elicit,  and  to  aid  in  every 
possible  way  the  advancement  of  Silk  culture  at  the  **  South  and 
West"  and  generally. 

The  discovery  that  the  web  of  the  silk  worm  could  be  converted 
into  fabrics;  and  that  this  uncomely  insect  could  be  made  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  mankind,  was  second  to  none 
other  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world.  When  the  length  of 
time  durii^  which  silk  has  been  made  and  used,  is  consider^,  and 
the  great  value  always  attached  to  it,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
immense  aggregation  of  wealth  which  has  been  involved  directly  or 
indirectly  in  its  production,  manufacture  and  employment  as  an 
article  of  apparel*  If  we  combine  all  other  substances  ever  employed 
for  the  raiment  of  the  human  family,  their  value  can  hardly  exceed, 
if  indeed  it  equal,  that  of  the  single  article  of  silk. 

When  the  empress  Si'lingH:hi*  was  watching  the  curious  opera* 
tions  of  this  insignificant  insect  in  the  forests  of  Northern  China, 
over  four  thousani  years  ago ;  and  even  when  she  succeeded  in  do« 
mesticating  the  worm,  unwinding  the  fibre  and  converting  it  into  an 
article  of  dress ;  she  could  have  formed  little  conception  of  the  variety 
of  its  subsequent  uses,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  was  destined  to  mingle 
in  the  commerce  of  nations  then  unborn,  and  in  portions  of  the  earth 
unknown  for  many  centuries  afterwards.  It  is  almost  incredible 
nawt  with  the  statistics  o^four  thousand  Jive  hundred  years  before  us, 
that,  from  the  eggs  of  an  insect  so  minute,  that  at  its  hatching,  thirty 
thousand  scarcely  weigh  one  ounce ;  should  originate  an  article  of 
such  unequalled  magnitude  as  that  of  Silk.  Millions  of  persons  are 
employed  in  cultivating  the  mi^berry  tree  and  rearing  the  silkworm; 
and  other  millions  in  the  operation  of  filatures  and  manufactories; 
while  thousands  of  ships,  and  magnificent  storehouses,  with  their 
numerous  attendants,  are  required  for  its  cotiveyance^and  distribu* 
tion  through  innumerable  avenues  to  the  hands  of  its  consumers ; 
whose  number  equals  the  entire  population  of  the  civilized  world— «• 
for  who  does  not  wear  silk  ? 

Very  appropriately  has  the  Bmpres^  in  whose  hands  this  industry 


*  All  who  hare  erer  writtea  on  tbii  sabject  accord  to  thii  fimpreaa,  the  wife  of 
Ho-ang'ti,  the  credit  of  having;  first  examined  the  cocoon  of  the  silk  worm  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  its  nature,  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  rendered  valuable. 

Their  own  authors  under  the  several  dates  noted,  write  as  follows :  «  The  law- 
ful wife  of  the  Emperor  {Ho-^ng'tif)  named  Si'ling'tki,  began  the  culture  of  Silk." 
(Book  on  Silk  Worms.) 

This  great  Prince,  (ao-ang-ti)  was  desirous  ihtLiSi-Ung-chi,  his  legitimate  wife, 
should  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  his  people.  He  charged  her  to  examine  the 
mVi  worms,  and  test  the  practicability  of  using  the  thread.  Si-Ung^chi  bad  a 
large  number  of  these  worms  collected,  which  she  fed  herself,  in  a  place  prepared 
solely  for  that  purpose,  and  discovered  not  only  the  means  of  nusing  them,  but 
nbo  the  manner  of  reeling  the  silk  and  eiQploying  it  to  make  garments."  History 
of  China,  by  P.  Mailla^writteni  according  to  the  Chinese  Chronology,  3602  years 
bsfova  Christ. 
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had  its  origin,  been  styled  and  deified  as  the  Chddsss  of  SQk  Worms ; 
and  we  can  almost  justify  the  yearly  homage  paid  to  this  goddess  by 
the  Chinese  peasantry. 

If  the  importance  of  this  discovery  was  not  at  first  realized,  that 
they  did  not  long  continue  ignorant  on  the  subject,  is  apparent  in  the 
fact  that  it  became  at  once  the  favorite  pursuit  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, and  was  introduced  at  each  recurring  season  by  royal 
example;  and  before  it  had  time  to  acquire  a  name,  it  was  surround- 
ed by  the  government  with  every  possible  protection  which  the  in- 
genuity of  that  jealous  nation  could  devise.  So  successfully  was 
this  protective  policy  adopted  and  adhered  to,  that,  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,- it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  supposed,  be- 
yond the  confines  of  China,  that  silk  was  the  product  of  a  worm. 
Even  the  Persians,  who  had  long  controlled  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween China  and  other  countries  of  Asia,  do  not  appear  to  have 
dreamed  of  the  origin  of  the  precious  commodities  composing  their 
commerce ;  and,  but  for  the  most  ingenious  stratagem  by  which  it 
was  wrested  from  them,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  long  it  must 
have  remained  a  secret.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
this  product  of  the  Chinese  had  become  so  universally  admired,  and 
so  highly  valued,  that,  notwithstanding  the  exorbitant  prices  exacted 
for  it,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  supply.  With  a  view  of  open- 
ing a  new  medium  of  communication,  Marcus  Antoninus  undertook 
to  supplant  the  Persian  monopoly — ^but  his  embassy  was  rejected,  in 
common  with  all  other  applications  for  foreign  intercourse  by  any 
except  those  whose  integrity  had  been  thoroughly  tested  and  ap- 
proved. This  movement  excited  the  spleen  of  the  monopolists,  and 
its  failure  encouraged  their  avarice.  The  passion  for  dreas  which 
the  Romans  carried  with  them  to  Constantinople,  served  to  increase 
the  demand  for  silk  beyond  all  precedent — and  the  Persians,  in  their 
dreams  of  gain,  carried  their  imposit|pns  beyond  ail  endurance. 

This  was  a  crisis  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  history  of  silk,  and 
calls  for  particular  notice.  An  eminent  author,  in  reference  to  the 
same  period,  writes  as  follows :  ^'  A  war  with  the  Persians  occurring 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  induced  that  monarch  to  obtain  supplies 
from  a  more  eligible  channel.  Through  a  deficiency  of  the  re- 
quisite experience  and  qualifications  necessary  for  so  difficult  an 
tindertaking,  Elasban,  King  qf  Axuma,  and  Esimiphsus,  Governor 
of  the  Hermorites,  in  Arabia,  to  whom,  for  this  purpose,  Justinian 
had  made  application,  failed  to  fulfil  their  engagements;  and  silk,  in 
consequence,  rose  at  Constantinople  to  a  height  before  unknown. 
This  the  partial  supplies  usually  afforded  by  the  Phoenician  manu- 
facturers, would  have  considerably  relieved,  had  not  Justinian,  with 
a  blind  rapacity,  that,  in  his  aim  to  augment  the  revenue,  effectually 
defeated  itself,  imposed  heavy  duties  on  the  importations,  which  be- 
came absolutely  prohibitory.  In  consequence,  the  merchants  were 
ruined,  the  scarcity  of  silk  was  equivalent  to  absolute  privation,  and 
the  failure  of  a  revenue,  whose  increase  was  contemplated  by  Jus- 
tinian, was  a  practical  sarcasm  on  his  avarice." 

Thus  we  have,  in  the  history  of  silk,  arrived  at  a  very  important 
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and  momorable  crisis.  Silk  was  produced^  even  from  tbe  earliest 
ages,  in  regions  congenial  to  its  culture,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  blessings  it  confers,  the  inhabitants  proclaim  themselves  eeleatialt 
but  assidiously  withhold  all  knowledge  from  what  the  benefit  is  de« 
rived. 

An  insect,  as  if  in  some  land  of  enchantment,  labors,  spins,  and 
dies ;  and  without  leaving  itself  even  a  sarcophagus,  bequeaths  its 
house,  more  valuable  to  man  than  the  proud  monuments  of  tbe 
Egyptian  architect,  its  robes,  more  golden  than  Jason's  fleece,  and 
all  its  estate,  by  the  bale  and  cargo,  tp  the  men  of  Hesperian  climes, 
who  know  not  either  of  its  existence,  or  the  mystery  of  its  opera* 
tions.  The  elegance  of  the  fabrics  is  admired  by  all ;  Europe  in* 
vites  the  commerce;  a  difficulty  unmanageable  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  occurs ;  a  crisis  arrives ;  tbb  old  bpoch  is  clossd, 
and  a  nhw  bra,  most  important  in  its  history,  Aaanrss.  How  fre« 
quently  has  relief  come,  not  only  at  the  moment  of  extremity,  but 
by  the  most  unexpected  means.  Justinian  failed  in  his  diplomatic 
application  to  the  Arabian  princes,  as  well  as  his  predecessor  had 
done  at  the  Chinese  Court ;  and  his  very  attempt  to  force.a  trade 
was  the  oieansof  its  almost  total  extinction.  But  how  could  it  have 
been  foreseen  that  what  emperors,  ambassadors,  and  merchants  fail- 
ed to  accomplish,  would  be  effected  by  means  so  unlikely  as  by  two 
comparatively  obscure  Nestorian  monks?  The  preachers  of  the 
doctrine  of  Nestor,  exiled  by  the  government  of  Byzantium,  had 
fled  to  India ;  and  missions,  convents,  and  bishoprics,  by  their  patri- 
arch resident  in  Persia,  had  been,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Cos- 
mas,  established  in  every  direction.  Two  of  the  monks  nenetrated 
to  the  country  of  the  Seres.  With  curious  eye  they  haa  observed 
the  dress  of  the  Chinese ;  the  manufactures  of  the  silken  fabrics ; 
and  the  millions  of  insects,  whose  education  was  the  care  of  queenSi 
oonrerting  the  leaves  of  a  tree  into  silk*  All  the  manipulations  re* 
quisite,  from  the  embryo  state  of  the  little  anima),  to  the  producti<Mi 
of  the  costly  material,  were  marked  with  intense  interest. 

The  secret  was  out  1  two  monks  in  possession  of  it-^the  knowledge 
to  benefit  royriods  was  entrusted  to  two-*— the  perils  of  traversing  a 
vast  continent  were  yet  to  be  encountered-— a  risk  was  to  be  incurs 
led— no  insurance  was  affected,  but  that  of  Providence :  thus  all  was 
safe ;  and  the  two  monks,  our  benefactors,  bequeathed  a  mystery  hid 
ibr  ages,  as  a  legacy  to  «  weslern  hemisphere.  Aware  of  the  solici* 
tude  of  the  Europeans  on  this  subject,  the  monks  repaired  to  Con* 
stantinople,  and  first  revealed  to  the  emperor  the  secret  that  silk  was 
produced  by  insects,  whose  eggs  might  be  conveyed  to  his  dominions. 
Were  we  to  indulge  in  the  conjecture  what,  most  naturally  on  such 
a  momentous  occasion,  was  the  passion  chiefly  excited  in  JustiniaOf 
at  this  important  juncture,  when  a  report,  than  which  none  could  be 
more  interesting  to  the  secular  concerns  of  man,  was  first  announced 
to  bis  ears,  our  oharity  might  have  inclined  us  to  point  to  philan* 
thropby,  had  we  not  ascertaiDed  the  x^haraoter  of  the  man.  With 
Um,  on  several  oocasions,  self  was  a  universe,  and  all  withhi  it  bis 
ttiniiMiib  wJiose  inleiests  were  to  be  oonsulted  precisely  to  tbe  point 
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where  they  concerned  his  own.  By  the  promise  of  a  great  rewardf 
the  monks  were  induced  to  return  to  China,  elude  the  yigilance  of 
their  jealousy,  obtain  the  eggs,  and  to  confine  within  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts of  a  hollow  cane,  what  was  subsequently  to  create  machines 
and  factories,  fill  warehouses  and  ships,  and  become  inexhaustiUe 
mines  of  wealth  to  nations.  They  succeeded;  and  in  the  year  652, 
they  were  in  Constantinople,  and  their  cane,  like  Noah's  ark,  con- 
tained a  family,  whose  posterity  are  now  filling  regions  wider  than 
those  peopled,  within  the  same  time,  by  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet. 
'* The  insects  thus  produced"  says  Lardner,  ''were  the  progenitors 
of  all  the  generations  of  Hlk  loomw,  which  have  since  been  reared, 
in  Europe  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia;" — ^to  which  may  now  be 
added  America  and  Africa — '*  of  the  countless  myriads  whose  con- 
stant and  successive  labors  are  engaged  in  supplying  a  great  and  ever 
increasing  demand.  A  caneful  of  eges  thus  became  the  means  of 
establishing  a  manufacture  which  fuhion  and  luxury  had  already 
rendered  important,  and  of  saving  vast  sums  annually  to  European 
nations,  which  in  this  respect  had  been  so  long  dependent  on,  and 
obliged  to  submit  to,  the  exactions  of  their  oriental  neighbors." 

I^  sooner  is  this  new  and  interestinff  colony  in  Europe,  than  the 
avarice  of  Justinian  seizes  the  cradle  of  the  infant  concern.  His  own 
treasurer  had  the  control,  the  monks  the  direction,  weavers  brought 
from  Tyre  and  Berytus,were  the  creatures  of  the  new  monopoly,  and 
his  became  the  prerogative  to  fix  the  price  which  his  subjects  should 
pay  for  the  indulgence  of  their  vanity.  The  price  of  silk,  by  thn 
means,  became  eight  times  more  exorbitant  than  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  silk  worms ;  an  ounce  weight  of  a  fabric  of  common  coiart 
could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  six  pieces  of  gold,  but  the  royal 
purple  was  of  quadruple  value.  Fortunately  for  the  public  good,  the 
oppressors  of  mankind  live  not  forever :  Justinian  died  ;  and  the  mo* 
nopoly  ceased.  The  people  of  western  Asia  and  Europeans  discov- 
ered that,  neither  the  mulberry  tree  nor  silk  worm,  wanted  either 
Chinese  climes^  or  the  care  of  a  Justinian  to  foster  them.  Mulber- 
ries were  planted  in  all  directions ;  and  the  insects  fell  to  work  with 
haste  as  eager,  as  if  they  had  never  known  that  their  ancestors  had 
been  silk  worms  royal  to  his  highness  Justinian.  Afler  the  death  of 
this  emperor,  (A.  D.  666,)  we  find  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
silk  transferred  to  Greece,  especially  Peloponesus,  and  to  the  cities 
of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth.  Soon  after,  the  Venetians  entered 
into  commercial  relations  with  the  Grecian  empire,  and  conducted 
the  carrying  trade,  for  several  centuries,  to  the  western  parts  of 
Europe.  Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  this  manufacture  was 
then  held,  as  appears  from  the  example  of  Charlemagne  in  the  year 
790,  sending  two  silken  vests  to  Ona,  King  of  Mercia,  that  it  was 
considered  worthy  of  being  made  a  royal  gift.  Greece,  notwith- 
standing all  discouragements  consequent  upon  the  continued  and 
rapid  decline  of  the  RomaA  empire,  continued  to  excel  all  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  the  quality  of  her  manufactures;  She  alone,  for 
near  600  years,  possessed  the  valuable  breed  of  silk  worms ;  soon 
produced  wrought  silks  adequate  to  her  own  consumption ;  aiecourse 
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to  Persia  for  a  supply  ceased,  and  a  material  change  followed  in  her 
intercourse  with  India. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  greater  length  here  upon  this 
part  of  our  subject,  and  shall  therefore  gire  our  attention  to  that 
which  will  be  more  interesting  and  profitable  :  the  means  by  which 
the  Chinese  attain  so  much  perfoction,  and  secure  such  uniform  suc- 
cess. Disease  amongst  silk  worms  there  is  so  uncommon  as  scarce- 
ly to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  their  authors ;  it  would  hardly 
be  supposed  from  what  they  say,  that  the  silk  worm  is  subject  to  ail- 
ments of  any  kind.  It  is  positively  asserted  that  they  do  not  lose 
one  worm  out  of  a  hundred  by  disease ;  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  much  surprise  in  France,  where  the  most  successful  estab- 
lishments calculate  upon  a  loos  of  fifty  per  cent*  It  is  very  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that,  in  this  extended  experience,  we  shall  find  some 
peculiar  processes  by  which  they  are  secured  against  the  casualties 
common  to  other  countries. 

The  very  circumstances  under  which  the  silk  worm  was  abstracted 
from  China,  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  very  extensive  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  its  managemeut,  and  every  attempt  to  obtain 
such  information  since  has  been  fruitless  until  within  the  present 
century. 

When  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  inquisUiveness  can  no  longer  be 
controlled,  and  valuable  tecreta  are  not  safe  through  the  possession  of 
walled  empires.  Access  has  at  length  been  obtained  to  Chinese  li- 
braries ;  and  works  treating  extensively  and  minutely  of  this  entire 
subject  have  been  carefully  reviewed.  They  form  a  part  of  their 
works  upon  agriculture,  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds,  includ- 
ed in  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  volumes  of  the 
most  valuable  publications  in  the  Chinese  language ;  but  among  all 
this  immense  library  and  the  twelve  thousand  volumes  composing 
the  royal  library,  there  are  but  three  books  devoted  exclusively  to 
silk  culture  as  a  distinct  branch  of  their  industry.  These  were  writ- 
ten long  since  and  have  passed,  in  fact,  through  a  new  edition  within 
the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years.  To  the  essential  parts  of  all 
these  works  we  have  incidental  access  through  recent  translations 
into  the  French  language  by  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  valuable  introduction  by  M.  Camilla  Beauvais* 
While  in  manuscript  this  translation  underwent  a  most  critical  ex- 
amination by  M.  Louis  Uebert,  whom  the  French  government  em- 
ployed for  some  time  upon  the  coast  of  China  with  the  special  design 
of  studying  the  methods  of  those  countries,  and  of  bringing  back  any 
precious  varieties  of  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms  which  were  un- 
Ksown  to  French  culturists.  This  with  other  works  of  great  value 
treating  of  this  subject,  are  included  in  a  collection  o(  one  of  these,* 
to  which  particular  reference  will  be  made  in  another  part  of  this 
treatise,  is  work  on  *'  Filatures,"  by  M.  Ferrier,  inculcatmg  precise- 
ly the  views  we  have  entertained  and  urged  for  the  last  three  yean, 

*  More  than  a  hand  red  yoluraet  of  valnablo  French  worka  recently  praaentad 
to  the  Amaiiemn  InstHnte,  by  M.  Vnttemara. 
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«od  which  alone  can  secure  the  success  of  silk  culture  in  any  coun- 
try. From  the  work  first  named,  together  with  a  book  of  Chinese 
Sainting  prepared  for  Dr.  Stebbins,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  which 
ave  been  fully  explained  to  us  by  Sum-Sii^,  a  Chinese  artist  of  the 
Chinese  Junk  recently  in  this  city,  who  is  entirely  familiar  with  the 
production  of  silk  in  his  native  country ;  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a 
very  full  and  correct  exposition  of  the  principal  methods  practiced 
in  China.  We  shall  do  so  more  in  compliance  with  a  general  curi* 
osity  to  know  of  their  management,  than  from  faith  in  the  superiori* 
ty  of  their  practices.  In  their  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  and 
treatment  of  the  worm — ^we  can  loaru  much ;  but  their  care  of  the 
eggs  which  we  shall  notice  elsewhere,  consists  of  a  routine  of  un* 
meaning  attentions,  which  one  would  suppose  must  prove  entirely  de- 
structive to  the  embryo  worm. 

In  every  branch  of  the  business  We  may  learn  much  from  their 
excesses.  If  they  are  extremely  careful,. it  will  be  found  a  less  dan- 
gerous error  than  the  irregular  and  eareless  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  managed  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  niany  parts  of  Italy  and 
France**  We  shall  first  notice  their  treatment  of  the  mulberry* 
No  expedients  have  been  lefl  untried  that  were  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  general  propogation  of  this  tree.  In  some  provinces  men  were 
compelled  to  do  it ;  while  others  succeeded  better  by  liberal  boun- 
ties. Hence  we  read :  Tchin-in,  being  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Kiente,  ordered  every  man  in  the  nation  to  plant  fifteen  feet  on  each 
acre,  with  mulberries. 

The  emperor  gave  to  each  man  twenty  acres  of  land,  on  condition 
of  their  planting  fifty  feet  with  mulberries ;  {Memoirs  Upon  provisitrnt 
and  Commerce*)  When  the  agricultural  labors  are  terminated,  or 
when  rain  prevents  persons  from  working  in  the  fields,  every  thing 
must  be  taught  relative  to  the  mulbery-tree.  (Annals  of  Northern 
China.) 

The  emperor  jETten-teon^,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  806,  ordered 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  plant  two  feet  with  mulberries  in 
each  acre  of  their  grounds.    (Annals  of  the  dynasty  of  Thang,) 

'i  he  first  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Song  (960)  promulgated  a  d^ 
cree  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  mulberry  and  jujube  trees.  (The 
leaves  of  the  latter  may  be  used  for  feeding  silk  worms.)  [History 
of  the  dynasty  of  Sfmg.]  If  among  the  people,  men  are  found  wlu> 
grub  up  the  uncultivateid  ground  and  plant  a  great  quantity  of  mul- 
bery  trees*  only  the  ancient  tax  shall  be  exacteid  from  them*  (Same 
work.) 

Their  works  abound  with  similar  passages  showing  the  care  ever 
exercised  to  promote  the  most  extensive  gioWthof  the  mulberry  tree 
of  whiofa  several  varietes  are  used  correidponding  with  the  chacacler 
of  the  climate  and  soil,  of  the  province  for  which  they  are  designed* 
The  most  common  and  generally  approved  appears  to  be  a  white 
juulberry  bearing  an  abundance  of  thick,  glossy  leaves  sJnyut  as  lai^ 
as  a  man's  hand.     In  preserving  seed,  the  laxgast  fruit  ia  selected 

*  And  the  £ict  that  Bwseem  has  attended  the  efforti  of  eulturista  in  thii  ooaatry 
In  epite  df  all  hiadraacee,  ie  an  svidMiM  of  iti  anssmoiQa  cosfsaality. 
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aad  both  ends  cut  oflf,  the  seeds  of  the  middle  only  being  consi- 
dered fit  for  use.  These  are  washed,  dried  in  the  sun  and  immedi- 
ately planted  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  previously  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  are  kept  carefully  watered  and  free  from  weeds,  in  the 
spring  the  small  trees  are  taken  up  and  transplanted  in  grounds  suit* 
ably  prepared.  They  are  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  cultivated  with  a  hoe  and  spade,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
they  are  considered  sufficiently  matured,  they  are  again  removed  and 
planted  into  permanent  orcliards,  where  they  are  set  about  thirty 
feet  apart.  Another  mode  is  to  gather  tlie  fruit,  which  is  ripe  in 
June,  crush  the  pulp  with  the  bands,  and  wash  several  times ;  when 
the  seed  icr  separated  it  must  be  dried  in  the  shade.  Ten  acres  of 
fertile  land,  or  better,  land  for  a  long  time  uncultivated  is  prepared, 
where  the  mulberry  seed,  mixed  with  millet  seed,  is  sown  and  left  to 
grow  up  tqgether.  The  millet  ripens  and  is  removed  by  the  reapers 
and  the  mulberries  either  removed  or  allowed  to  remain  upon  the 
flame  ground. 

The  tops  are  cut  off  and  the  foliage  from  the  shoats  starting  the 
following  spring  is  used  for  feeding.  Another  writer  says  in  sub- 
stance as  follows :  When  the  time  for  sowing  has  come,  the  seed 
must  be  mixed  with  ashes  from  the  branches  of  the  mulberry  tree« 
and  then  soaked  until  they  become  soft.  The  next  day  the  seed 
must  be  washed  with  care,  and  those  that'flotft  rejected.  The  full 
seed  must  be  exposed  to  the  sun  until  the  water  absorbed  is  entirety 
evaporated,  when  they  arc  sown  and  do  not  fail  to  flourish.  In  an- 
other work  the  subject  is  treated  differently  still  conflicting  some- 
what with  the  preceding.  We  can  give  only  the  ideas.  None  but 
new  seed  should  be  used.  This  should  bo  sown  in  the  shade  or  co- 
vered with  a  sort  of  tent.  The  shade  of  hemp  is  unfavorable,  that 
of  millet  still  more  so.  Between  each  plant  Ave  to  seven  inches 
should  be  left,  and  kept  carefully  watered  until  they  attain  the  height 
of  three  feet,  the  shade  should  then  be  removed.  In  November  the 
trees  should  be  cut  even  with  the  ground,  dry  grass  spread  over 
them  and  burned  ;  takii^  care  not  to  have  the  fire  too  hot  or  long 
continued.  The  ground  is  then  covered  with  decomposed  vegetable 
maaure.  la  the  spric^g  the  surface  is  raked  clean  and  the  trees  kept 
well  watered.  Fine  shoots  spring  up  early,  many  of  ^hich,  by  fall, 
attain  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  A  distinction  is  made  between 
these  and  a  smaller  growth,  and  each  is  treated  in  a  different  man- 
aer :  the  larger  growth  being  generally  prefered  to  those  of  a  still 
larger  variety — ^and  are  termed  dwarf  mulberry  trees.  The  ground 
to  receive  these  is  prepared  as  follows :  The  location  must  be  well 
cultivated  and  manured.  In  one  acre  about  two-hundred  and  fifty 
holes  are  dug  each  two  feet  square  and  two  deep,  into  which  is  spread 
about  a  half  bushel  of  well  rotted  manure,  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity'^of  earth  all  made  soft  by  water.  Into  this  compost  the  tree 
is  firmly  placed,  the  top  of  the  stalk  cut  off  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  the  hole  filled  with  well  decayed  earth. 

The  next  day  this  is  tramped  down  so  as  only  to  leave  the  hole 
half  full ;  the  remainder  filled  and  slightly  packed.  A  small  hill  is 
made  over  the  top  of  the  stalk,  which  must  previously  be  burned 
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.  with  a  hot  iron,  so  that  the  shoots  will  all  start  from  bads  under 
ground,  this  giving  them  greater  strength  and  security  against  winds 
and  storms.  Several  buds  will  send  out  trees,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  not  become  too  thick*,  only  Iwo  branches  are  cut  down  close  to 
the  ground  every  year,  and  earth  covered  over,  so  that  all  the  new 
sprouts  of  the  succeding  year  may  start  from  buds  under  the  ground. 
As  the  roots  become  strong,  a  greater  number  of  branches  are  allow- 
ed to  remaiii,  until,  in  a  few  years  an  immense  mass  of  foliage  Is  pro- 
duced, and  the  quantity  of  roots  formed,  is  astonishing. 

The  plantation  of  Dr.  Stettins,  ot  Northampton,  Mass.  is  a  good  il- 
lustration of  this  method  of  culture.  He  has  a  small  orchard  of  Can- 
ton mulberries,  which  from  June  to  November  present  a  most  beau- 
tiful sight ;  and  the  amount  of  foHage  produced  is  incredible. 

This  variety  of  mulberry  was  procured  directly  from  China— -for 
Dr.  S.,  and  is  doubtless  the  same  variety  preferred  in  the  best  silk 
producing  districts  of  that  Empire.  It  was  recognized  as  such,  by  a 
native  Chinese,  who  recently  examined  it — pronouncing  it  the  sawte^ 
only  presenting  an  appearance  of  greater  thrift  and  perfection.  It 
corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Moretfi — if  indeed,  it  be  not  the  same, 
which  some  of  our  best  judges  btlieve. 

From  these  seedlings,  cuttings  are  taken ;  and  in  this  way  the  natfl- 
berry  tree  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  A  general  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  this  mode  of  propagation,  as  the  variety  of  tHe  tree  can  thus 
be  retained  in  its  vigor.  In  this  something  like  the  following  prac- 
tice is  observed.  The  ground  is  selected  and  prepared  for  the  cut- 
tings, as  for  trees  just  described;  and  soon  afler  the  buds  begin  to  start 
in  early  spring,  branches  are  cut  ab<TUt  one  foot  in  length  and  each 
end  burnt.  A  part  of  the  buds  if  there  are  more  than  three  or  four 
are  removed.  The  only  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  as  attending  thb 
method,  is  the  effect  of  the  suns  of  mid-summer — but  if  proper  care 
is  taken,  a  single  plant  is  seldom  lost.  It  is  a  pretty  general  practice 
to  plant  a  few  hemp  seeds  on  the  sun  side  of  the  hills  to  afibrd  a 
shade.  The  following  spring  the  trees  with  the  cuttings  attached,  are 
taken  up  and  removed  to  the  grounds  where  they  ar3  to  remain,  and 
there  planted  with  the  same  care  as  before,  in  rows  about  twenty-five 
feet  apart,  and  ten  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The  ground,  between 
the  rows  may  be  ploughed;  but  never  beetween  the  trees.  The  fo- 
liage is  used  the  second  year.  In  another  work  a  more  particular 
account  is  given  nearly  as  follows  :  Towards  the  end  of  Autumn 
when  the  cultivators  have  much  leisure,  the  grounds  intended 
to  be  planted  with  mulberries  the  following  spring,  must  be  selected 
and  all  the  holes  dug  and  supplied  with  manure,  so  as  to  dimini^ 
the  work  of  the  spring  when  so  many  other  things  demand  attention. 
The  grounds  should  be  raised  on  the  south  in  order  to  retain  the 
snows  of  winter  and  the  rains  of  spring.  In  the  last  month  of  the 
yearOanuary)  the  branches  intended  for  planting  in  the  spring, 
should  be  cut  and  the  wounded  part  scarred  by  passing  it  quickly 
through  the  fire.  They  are  then  bound  into  bundles  of  about  forty 
five  each,  and  laid  in  a  hxAe,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  about  the 
length  of  the  trees,  and  three  or  four  feet  deep.  Bundles  of  rice 
straw  are  placed  btween  those  of  the  trees.    These  deposits  of  bran- 
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ches  are  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth,  and  thus  preserved  in 
perfect  safety.  After  Tchun-fen  (8 Ist  of  March)  the  holes  prepar- 
ed in  the  autumn,  are  opened — manure,  earth  and  water  mixed  in, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  millet  seeds  planted  at  the  south  side.  The 
trees  are  then  removed  for  planting.  Each  branch  is  bent  up  in  the 
shape  of  a  hoop  and  tied  in  that  position  by  a  straw  rope';  and  thus 
planted  in  the  middle  of  the  hole,  and  covered  with  three  or  four  in- 
ches of  earth.  If  the  buds  are  started  two  or  three  inches  they  are 
covered  deeper,  and  the  earth  packed  firmly  around  them  with  little 
hillocks  of  light  earth  on  the  top.  They  must  be  shaded  and  kept 
moist.  The  trees  from  the  buds  grow  rapidly  and  make  it  necessary 
to  remove  some  of  the  lateral  branches.  At  three  years  old  they 
become  fine  trees.  Some  persons  who  wish  dwarf  trees,  cut  off  only 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  and  plant  them  upright,  so  that  the 
top  just  arises  out  of  the  ground.  When  this  is  done,  several  twigs 
are  put  together  and  thus  planted.  Others  place  the  boughs  in  a 
raddish  and  plant  it  in  a  small  square  hole.      These  thrive  well. 

We  cannot  notice  further  this  part  of  the  work  though  much  more 
is  said,  but  with  immaterial  variation  from  what  we  have  already 
given.  These  observations  give  a  general  impression  of  the  plans 
pursued  as  well  as  they  can  be  determined  from  this  translation, 
which  is  in  many  parts  quite  crude  and  indefinite.  None  of  the  prac- 
tices described,  strike  us  as  possessing  peculiar  excellence — but  ane 
important  principle  is  carried  out  by  every  cultivator;  a  principle 
very  imperfectly  appreciated  amongst  us — it  is,  that  the  mulberry 
tree,  to  produce  good  and  abundant  foliage,  must  have  the  advantage 
of  rich  soil  and  careful  cultivation.  They  not  only  select  the  best 
lands  for  their  plantations  but  manure  plentifully  besides.  Liquid 
manures  are  highly  recommended  and  extensively  used  ;  also  the 
sweepings  of  the  cocooneries,  ashes  of  rice  straw,  various  aquatic 
plants,  and  paste  made  of  beans,  hemp  and  cotton  seeds — besides  the 
ordinary  manures.  Great  use  is  also  made  of  the  sediments  of  ca- 
nals and  ponds  which  are  often  drained  for  this  purpose.  The  plan- 
tations are  generally  surrounded  with  walls  or  hedges  to  prevent  in- 
jury by  animals.  The  earth  around  the  trees  is  kept  perfectly  clean 
and  loose,  by  frequent  weeding  and  the  use  of  the  hoe  and  spade. 
No  noxious  plants  or  trees  are  allowed  in  the  enclosure.  Nighbor- 
ing  cultivators  not  unfrequently  associate  together  for  the  purpose 
of  managing  the  business  to  better  advantage  by  a  division  of  labor. 
Their  orchards  in  such  cases  are  included  in  one  large  enclosure 
proportionally  subdivided  by  light  hedgery,  to  prevent  disputations, 
to  which  they  are  so  much  inclined.  Grafting  and  budding  are  prac^ 
ticed  to  a  considerable  extent  and  are  thought  greatly  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  foliage.  The  leaves  thus  produced  are  larger  and 
thicker  and  seem  to  contain  less  unwholesome  juice. 

This  requires  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  plan  a  good  one,  where  it  is  intended  to  have  permanent  orch- 
ards. It  is  being  extensively  introduced  in  the  south  of  France.* 

*  The  first  narMry  we  have  ever  ston  any  where  waa  thai  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Finiells 
in  this  cHy-  Theae  trees  were  grafted  white  matberriea  imported  from  the  Ce- 
Teanea  MountaiiiB  in  France,  and  for  eome  time  occapied  a  garden  in  Broadway; 
and  were  removed  a  year  or  two  nnce  we  think,  to  some  part  of  Long  lataad. 
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The  construction  of  feeding  apartments  next  claims  our  attention. 
These  are  generally  built  in  secluded  locations  and  near  or  over  the 
water  when  it  can  conveniently  be  done ;  that  they  may  have  the 
advantage  of  extreme  quietness,  and  freedom  from  impure  air  and 
injurious  insects.  They  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  most 
perfect  ventilation  and  yet  as  perfectly  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
external  air,  when  unsuited  to  the  health  of  the  worm  :  and  always 
10  as  to  govern  the  degree  of  light. 

The  greatest  importance  is  attached  to  a  uniform  temperature,  and 
means  provided  for  securing  it.  In  the  center  of  the  building  is 
constructed  an  oven,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description.  In  the 
middle  of  the  house,  a  hole  must  be  dug,  of  which  the  size  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  the  house. 

The  ordinary  size  of  this  hole  is  about  four  feet  square.  Oo  the 
four  sides,  a  square  brick  wall,  cemented  with  mortar,  must  be  raised 
two  feet  in  height.  Cow  dung,  well  dried,  must  be  taken  and  re- 
duced to  powder,  and  the  bottom  of  the  hole  covered  with  a  bed  of 
this  powder  three  or  four  inches  thick.  On  and  in  the  middle  of 
this,  a  layer  of  small  pieces  of  dry  wood  must  be  spread,  at  least 
five  inches  in  diameter,  which  has  been  cut  in  the  last  month  of  the 
year.  Mulberry,  elms,  acacia,  or  any  kind  of  hard  solid  wood  may 
be  used.  Upon  this  another  bed  of  powder  must  be  spread,  well 
beaten  down,  so  as  to  fill  all  the  openings  between  the  sticks ;  for  if 
any  space  be  left,  the  fire  would  produce  a  flame  which  would  be  in* 
jurious,  besides  causing  too  rapid  a  consumption  of  the  fuel.  With 
these  alternate  layers,  the  hole  must  be  filled  and  packed  down  as 
tight  as  possible,  and  then  rounded  up  with  the  same.  Seven  or 
eight  days  before  the  hatching  of  the  worms,  live  coals  must  be  put 
on  the  top  and  covered  over  with  hot  ashes.  The  mixture  readily 
takes  fire,  and  emits,  for  six  or  seven  days,  a  black  and  yellow  smoke. 
One  day,  before  the  hatching  of  the  worms,  the  door  must  be  open* 
ed  to  dissipate  the  smoke,  and  then  carefully  shut.  From  that  time 
the  whole  contents  of  the  oven  are  on  fire,  emitting  no  smoke,  and 
can  be  preserved  for  a  month  or  two  without  becoming  extinguished 
or  materially  diminished.  The  warmth  produced  is  mild  and  agree* 
able,  and  it  can  hardly  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  fire  in  the  apart- 
ment. It  is  well  to  surround  the  top  of  the  tiven,  to  the  height  of  one 
or  two  feet,  with  a  high  brick  wall,  so  that  the  heat  may  ascend  to 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  there  spread  in  an  equal  manner.  This 
will  also  prevent  those  persons  who  attend  the  silk  room  at  night 
from  falling  into  the  oven.  The  house  being  constructed  of  dry 
materials,  readily  becomes  warm  and  retains  the  heat.  When  thie 
worms  are  to  be  removed  from  the  nursery,  the  old  paper  on  the 
windows  must  be  replaced  by  that  which  is  perfectly  white  and  clean. 
The  windows  are  covered  with  screens  or  mats,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  heat,  and  regulate  the  admission  of  light.  Connected 
with  the  main  building  is  a  nursery,  carefully  constructed,  for  hatch- 
ing and  feeding  the  young  worms.  It  is  generally  built  fronting  the 
south.  These  are  fitted  up  with  numerous  small  frames  and  shefyes, 
and  only  light  enoueh  admitted  to  distinguish  the  moulting  from  the 
feeding  worms ;  and  this  la  obtained  mainly  through  dormer  win* 
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dow8  above  the  frames.  Even  with  the  ground,  pipes,  or  air  con- 
ductors, communicating  with  the  outside,  must  be  placed  at  regular 
intervals,  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure. 
The  nursery  building  is  also  provided  with  an  oven  similar  to  the 
one  described,  only  smaller,  and  also  a  sm'all  slove  in  each  corner, 
in  niches  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  internal  arrangements  for  feeding  do  not  vary. much  in  diffe- 
rent protinces*  We  shall  refer  to  only  two,  which  are  more  general- 
ly used  than  any  others,  as  they  are  considered  the  best.  One  con- 
sists of  frames  two  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  supported  at  the  ends 
by  slats  fastened  to  upright  posts  extending  from  the  floor  to  the 
beams  or  ceiling.  The  one  at  the  bottom  prevents  the  dampness  of 
the  ground  from  ascending,  and  the  one  on  the  top  screens  from 
the  dust  of  the  apartment.  The  other  arrangement,  which  appears 
to  be  an  excellent  one,-* especially  for  nurseries, — ^is  represented  in 
the  cut,  which  will  be  given  in  next  No.  of  Review. 

The  construction  of  this  frame  is  very  simple;  the  hurdles, 
which  are  made  of  split  bamboo,  very  light  and  easily  handled,  ad* 
mitting  an  unobstructed  circulation  of  air  through  and  around  the 
frames. 

With  this  reference  to  the  feeding  apartments,  we  shall  notice, 
very  briefly,  the  methods  of  hatching,  feeding,  and  the  general  man* 
agement  of  the  silk  worm  from  the  egg. 

The  time  of  hatching  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  eggs  are  retarded  or  forwalrded  to  correspond  with  the 
character  of  the  season.  The  care  bestowed  upon  the  eggs  by  the 
Chinese  is  almost  incredible,  and  differs  altogether  from  the  prac- 
tices of  this  country,  and  we  can  hardly  be  induced  to  attach  to  them 
any  advantage. 

From  about  the  flrst  of  December  up  to  the  time  of  their  hatch- 
ing, they  are  subjected  to  repeated  washings  in  brine  and  river 
water. 

To  these  baths  their  authors  attach  great  value,  as  securing  uni- 
form hatchings  and  vigor  of  constitution*  The  subject  deserves  a 
passing  notice  in  this  place. 

In  a  work  entitled,  HoANa-SiNO-TsEifs,  the  author  observes: 
The  eighth  day  of  the  last  mogn,  the  eggs  must  be  dipped  in  water 
where  the  ashes  of  the  mulberry  branches  have  been  boiled,  or  the 
ashes  of  grass.  They  mu^t  be  taken  out  at  the  expiration  of  one 
day.  The  twelflh  day  of  the  second  moon,  a  bath  must  be  given  to 
the  eggs,  on  the  morning  of  the  period  called  Thsing  ming,  (5th  of 
April ;)  then  they  must  be  wrapped  up^  in  cotton  paper,  and  deposit- 
ed in  the  kitchen.  Wait  until  the  mulberry  leaves  are  as  large  as 
a  teaspoon,  then  envelope  the  eggs  in  cotton  ;  covering  them  at  night 
with  garments  that  have  been  worn  during  the  day;  and  in  the 
morning  wrap  them  in  blankets. 

When  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  worms  must  be  warmed  by  artifi- 
cial heat ;  but  so  long  as  they  are  not  out  of  the  egg,  they  ought  to 
be  well  taken  care  of,  and  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  When  it 
is  desirable  to  soak  the  leaves  of  paper,  covered  with  eggs,  the  ashes 
of  the  mulberry  must  be  used ;  the  leaves  should  be  moistened  and 
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powdered  with  the  ashes.     Afterwards  they  must  be  rolled  and  sokk- 
ed  in  water  where  a  certain  qutotity  of  salt  has  been  dissolved.     If 
the  rolls  of  paper  swim,  they  must  be  kept  under  water  by  placing 
them  under  a  China  plate. 

The  papers  ought  to  be  taken  out  on  the  twenty-fourth  day. 
They  must  then  be  washed  in  ruuniug  water  to  remove  the  ashes. 
Afterwards,  they  can  be  hung  up  in  the  cool  air,  and  the  e^s  will 
hatch  in  due  time.  The  twelfth  day  of  the  second  moon,  leaves  of 
the  plants  called  tksai  and  ye  thsai,  blossoms  oi'  the  leek,  peach  tree, 
and  white  beans,  must  be  taken  and  crushed  in  water,  and  this  used 
as  a  wash  for  the  eggs. 

Many  persons  preserve  the  eggs  in  bamboo  boxes,  where  they  are 
exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  If  they  are  subject- 
ed to  sudden  transitions  from  cold  to  extreme  heat,  or  the  contrary, 
it  produces  fatal  results.  The  worms  thus  injured  in  the  egg,  have 
a  yellow  appearance  on  hatching,  and  are  never  worth  the  trouble 
of  raising.  They  may  be  compared  to  a  child  that  has  contracted 
disease  in  the  womb.  At  its  birth  it  is  weak  and  feeble;  and  such 
innate  ailments  generally  extend  through  life. 

When  one  wishes  to  preserve  eggs  by  this  method,  the  papers 
should  be  spread  on  bamboo  l;oards,  secure  from  the  sun  or  wind. 
They  should  also  be  covered  with  silk  cloth,  to  prevent  butterflies 
or  insects  from  the  cotton  plant  eating  them.  In  the  winter,  when 
there  is  a  body  of  snow,  the  leaves  containing  the  e^s  should  be 
spread  upon  the  snow  for  twenty- four  hours,  and  then  placed  on  the 
boards  and  covered  as  beforr. 

When  spring  comes,  they  must  be  attentively  watched,  and  every 
change  noted,  that  their  hatching  be  properly  provided  for.  Pow- 
dered cimabar  must  be  taken,  diluted  in  warm  water,  and  the  eggs 
bathed  in  it.  The  water  should  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the 
human  bodv. 

Before  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  papers  should  be  weighed,  and 
the  exact  weight  written  on  the  back  of  the  sheets.  When  they  arc 
hatched  they  should  not  be  separated  from  the  paper.  Many  per- 
sons, as  soon  as  the  worms  appear,  detach  them  from  the  paper  by 
means  of  a  small  broom  or  quill ;  but  these  little  beings,  as  delicate 
and  slender  as  a  hair,  or  bit  of  silk,  cannot  support  the  woupds  given 
them  by  the  broom  or  quill.  The  better  way  is  to  cut  some  tender . 
leaves  into  small  shreds,  and  lay  them  carefully  on  the  worms,  to 
which  they  will  speedily  attach  themselves,  and  can  be  removed  with* 
out  hurt. 

The  business  of  the  feeding  is  entrusted  to  persons  who  confine 
themselves  exclusively  in  the  silk  rooms.  These  attendants  are  re- 
quired to  be  scrupulously  clean  and  particular,  and  to  study  every 
want  of  the  worm,  and  meet  them  with  a  prompt  and  appropriate 
supply. 

The  following  things  are  named  as  being  offensive  to  the  worms, 
and  to  be  avoided  : 

1st.  Silkworms  do  not  like  to  eat  damp  leaves  ; 

2d.  They  do  not  like  to  eat  warmer  wilted  leaves; 

3d.  The  newly  hatched  worms  do  not  like  the  smell  of  fish  fried 
in  a  pan ; 
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4th.  They  do  not  like  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  persons  who 
pound  rice  in  mortars ; 

^th.  They  do  not  like  to  hear  strokes  on  sonorous  bodies ; 

6th.  They  do  not  like  men  who  smell  of  wine  to  give  them  food^ 
or  transfer  them  from  place  to  place ; 

7th.  From  the  time  they  are  hatched  until  maturity,  silk  worms 
dread  smoke  and  odorous  exhalations ; 

8th.  They  do  not  like  to  have  skin  or  hair  burnt  near  them ; 

dth.  They  do  not  like  the  smell  of  fish,  musk,  or  the  odor  of  cer- 
tain herbaceous  animals,  such  as  the  goat,  &c. ; 

10th.  They  do  not  like  to  have  a  window,  exposed  to  the  wind,  to 
be  opened  during  the  day ; 

11th.  They  do  not  like  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun ; 

12th.  They  do  not  like,  when  the  temperature  of  their  habitation 
i)  warm,  to  have  a  sudden  cold  or  violent  wind  introduce<jl ; 

13th.  When  their  habitation  is  cold,  they  do  not  like  a  sudden 
change  to  extreme  heat; 

14th.  They  do  not  like  dirty  or  slovenly  persons  to  attend  them, 
or  enter  their  room ; 

15th.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  all  n6xious  effluvia  and  filth 
distant  from  their  apartments. 

When  the  worms  are  first  hatched,  they  are  fed  with  the  most 
tender  leaves,  cut  into  fine  shreds,  and  lightly  spread  over  them  with 
a  sieve. 

In  the  space  of  one  hour  (two  of  ours)  they  must  receive' four 
meals,  making  forty-eight  feedings  during  the  first  day  and  night. 
Feed  must  be  given,  without  fail,  both  day  and  night.  If  this  course 
is  pursued,  it  follows  that  they  sooner  attain  their  maturity  than  if 
they  are  neglected.  When  they  can  be  made  to  mature  in  twenty* 
five  days,  the  wormsof  a  given  space  will  fu rn is b  twenty- five  ounces 
of  silk.  If  twenty*eight  days,  only  twenty  ounces  can  be  obtained. 
If  the  time  be  one  month,  or  forty  days,  only  ten  ounces  will  be 
made.  In  feeding,  the  attendants  are  required  to  visit  every  frame 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  feed  with  perfect  uniformity,  that 
the  worms  of  each  day's  hatching  may  not  become  irregular  in  their 
moultings.  • 

The  feedings  are  less  frequent  as  the  worms  increase  in  size.  It 
is  common,  beginning  when  the  worms  are  very  young,  to  use  rice 
fk)ur.  It  is  sprinkled  lightly  over  the  frame  immediately  iifter  the 
worms  have  been  fed.  When  this  is  done,  the  leaves  require  to  be 
dampened. 

Dried  mulberry  leaves,  finely  powdered,  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  thought  to  strengthen  the  worm,  and  cause  it  to 
make  a  more  perfect  cocoon.  One  of  the  most  accurate  works, 
treating  of  this  subject,  says : 

The  leaves  which  are  given  them  ought  to  be  neither  wet  with 
dew  nor  dried  in  the  wind  or  sun,  nor  impregnated  with  diHOgreeable 
smells;  for  as  soon  as  they  have  fed  upon  such  leaves,  they  will 
contract  diseases.  If  care  be  takf  n  to  preserve,  in  ndvance,  a  suf- 
ficiency of  leaves  for  threo  days,  there  will  be  nothing  to  fear  from 
long  rains  nor  a  want  of  food. 
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The  space  df  one  day  and  night  is,  to  the  silk  worm,  like  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  morning  and  etening  answer  to  spring  and  autumn «  and  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  night  to  summer  and  winter*  In  these  fbnr 
periods  of  the  day,  the  weather  is  never  the  same.  When  a  good 
fire  is  preserved  in  the  silk  room,  great  attention  should  he  paid  to 
keep  it  of  a  uniform  temperature  during  all  parts  of  the  day  and 
night.  The  matron  should  wear  only  a  single  garment,  and  regulate 
the  temperature  according  to  the  sensation  of  heat  or  cold  she  ex- 
periences. If  she  feels  chilly,  she  will  judge  that  the  silk  worms 
are  cold  also ;  and  so  when  she  experiences  oppression  from  heat, 
will  the  worms  he  affected.  An  increase  of  heat  immediately  after 
feeding  encourages  the  appetites  of  the  worms,  and  causes  them  to 
eat  with  great  avidity. 

To  effect  this,  a  long  stove,  placed  on  a  hand  harrow,  is  used. 
"When  the  worms  hate  heen  fed,  and  had  lime  to  ascend  the  leaves, 
this  stove  is  carried  hy  two  men  through  the  aisles,  until  a  gentle 
heat  has  diffused  itself  among  all  the  hardies.  li)e  fire  in  this 
stove  should  consist  of  burning  charcoal,  so  as  to  prevent  smoke,  and 
covered  with  ashes,  *to  prevent  too  brilliant  a  flame.  When  the 
worms  have  finished  their  eating,  the  stove  must  be  carried  back. 
This  is  repeated  at  each  feeding,  if  the  air  of  the  room  is  in  the  least 
chilled. 

The  various  moultings  are  attentively  observed,  and  every  pre- 
paration made  for  the  necessities  of  the  worms.  They  are  not  suif- 
fercd  to  remain  upon  their  moulting  beds  for  any  length  of  time  af- 
ter their  awakening ;  but  are  removed*  promptly  to  fresh  francs, 
covered  with  rice  straw,  crushed  in  a  milt. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  worms  renders  it  necessary  to  remote 
and  separate  them,  constantly,  which  is  done  with  the  greatest  care 
and  affecticHn.  Any  neglect  or  carelessness  may  be  followed  by  dis- 
eases and  losses.  The  weakness  and  delicacy  of  the  worms  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of. 

Entrance  of  the  silk  worms  into  the  Cocooneries* 

Whe  the  worms  indicate  a  desire  to  spin,  they  are  removed  to  co- 
coon rooms,  which  are  generally  constructed  separately  from  the 
feeding  apartments.  These  rooms  are  {/rovided  with  various  de- 
scriptions of  winding  frames.  As  this  has  been,  and  is  yet,  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  in  this  country — it 
claims  at  least  a  passing  notice.  A  country  so  long  engaged  in  mak- 
ing cocoons — roust  necessarily  have  acquired  a  pretty  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  spining — this  would  be  our  judge- 
ment of  any  other  country,  save  China,  and  is  doubtless  true  of  them 
to  some  extent,  notwithstanding  their  unreasonable  adherence  to  an- 
cient usages. 

We  have  just  said  that  the  spining  is  done  by  distinct  roonts.  In 
the  southern  countries  these  arc  generally  placed  in  the  house,  as 

*  In  the  removal  of  the  worms,  a  frame  of  net  w<yrk  is  need,  somewhat  similar 
to  those  used  by  many  persons  io  this  country. 
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fewer  worms  are  there  fed ;  and  besides  the  early  raios  occurring  at 
the  spinning  season,  forbids  their  being  placed  in  the  open  air.  At 
the  North,  the  rooms  are  larger  and  placed  outside  of  the  house, 
that  there  may  be  no  obstruction  in  the  circulation  of  the  air.  A 
dry  and  warm  place  must  he  selected,  in  order  that  neither  cold  nor 
dampness  can  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  cocoon  rooms.  When 
the  worms  approach  their  maturity,  a  fire  must  be  lighted  on  the 
ground  where  the  room  is  to  be  located,  until  it  is  perfectly  dry ; 
aAerwards  the  remains  of  the  fire  and  ashes  must  be  swept  away. 
One  description  of  cocoon  room  is  constructed  as  follows. 

The  floor  is  made  of  plank  of  the  fir  tree,  six  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide.  A  frame,  pierced  with  large  holes,  must  be  made  of  thin 
bamboo  from  which  arrows  are  made.  In  these  holes  some  rods 
must  be  inserted  ;  then  long  and  large  bamboo  branches,  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  must  be  croped  above.  The  room  must  be  covered  with 
a  frame  work  of  woven  reeds.  The  silk  worms  will  here  have  a 
place  where  they  can  establish  themselves  in  safety  without  fears  of 
falling.  When  the  interior  is  well  arranged,  where  it  affords  neces- 
sary depth  and  security,  the  worms  may  be  successively  spread  over 
it.  At  first,  the  frame  must  be  a  little  Inclined  until  the  worms  have 
voided  their  excremental  matter  which  always  precedes  the  forma- 
tion of  their  cocoons;  and  aflerwards,  warmed  with  a  small  brazier, 
or  pan  of  live  coals.  When  they  have  begun  to  inclo^  themselves 
in  their  cocoons,  the  heat  must  be  increased*  They  must  never  stop 
in  their  work.  If  the  temperature  be  too  cold  they  walk  upon  their 
silk  and  cease  to  spin. 

Some  persons,  particularly  at  the  South,  where  silk  worms  are  fed 
more  for  amusement  than  profit,  remove  the  worms,  when  they  are 
ready  to  spin,  to  their  own  houses.  They  spread  short  stalks  of 
dry  plants  upon  the  frames  on  which  the  worms  were  fed,  and  in 
these  beds  of  branches  they  deposit  their  cocoons. 

Another  plan  is  to  construct  long  sheds  of  light  frame  work,  cov- 
ered with  straw  mats,  and  in  these  place  their  cocooneries  when  the 
worms  are  ready  to  enter  them.  They  are  set  in  rows  on  each  side 
with  a  passage  in  the  centre  large  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  through. 
As  fast  as  they  are  needed  the  rooms  are  provided  with  shelves  cov- 
ered with  dry  branches,  on  which  the  worms  are  placed.  When  the 
necessary  number  have  been  installed  here,  they  are  covered  with 
double  mats.  These  mats  are  not  so  closely  formed  as  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  air.    Artificial  heat  is  recommended  here  also. 

Tourari'TsOf  or  Round  Cocoon  Rooms. 

The  cocoonery  represented  on  p.  342,  is  highly  valued  by  some.  The 
center  is  first  established  and  the  circumference  divided  into  five 
parts  by  pine  boards.  Five  poles  are  then  planted  and  tied  together 
at  the  top,  and  then  surrounded  with  rush  mats.  Dry  branches  are 
laid  all  around  against  the  sides,  against  the  mats  where  the  silk- 
worms are  to  ascend.  When  the  worms  have  been  placed  in,  the 
lower  part  is  surrounded  with  rush  mats,  and  covered  high  up  with 
straw  in  the  form  of  a  cove. 
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r  This  cut  represents  the  cocooneries  of  the  districts  of  Kia  and 
HoWf  where  the  best  silks  of  China  are  said  to  be  produced.  This 
term  signifies  a  frame  covered  with  small  protuberances  or  hillocks. 
The  frames  are  woven  of  split  bamboo  reeds,  and  placed  upon  a 
stage  or  table,  supported  on  each  side  by  wooden  pillars  about  six 
feet  high.  The  small  elevations  are  made  of  rice  or  wheat  straw, 
cut  of  equal  length  and  twisted  together  at  the  the  top ;  and  then 
placed  upright  on  the  frames. 

It  is  necessary  to  cover  the  frames  with  a  slight  bed  of  short  straw 
to  prevent  the  worms  falling  through  between  the  reeds. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  frame  chafing-dishes  filled  with  charcoal,  are 
placed  four  or  five  feet  apart.  When  the  worms  are  pat  on  the 
frame  only  a  little  fire  is  necessary  to  induce  them  to  work,  and 
they  will  not  be  seen  to  climb  and  move  about  wasting  their  silk. 
As  they  enter  their  cocoons  the  heat  must  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  burning  coal  to  the  chafing-dishes.  As  the  silk  is  thrown  out 
by  the  worms,  it  dries,  and  immediately  hardens;  which  is  the  reason 
why  the  silk  fVom  these  districts,  so  long  retains  its  strength  and  re- 
ceives such  brilliant  dyes,  which  b  never  the  case,  where  the  worms 
spin  in  a  damp  and  chilly  atmosphere,  as  is  generally  true  of  most 
other  constructions  for  spinning.  Another  spinning  frame  recognising 
the  same  principle,  and  which  is  highly  spoken  of,  is  shown  by  the 
following  cut.* 

It  is  taken  from  a  silk  painting  before  referred  to,  as  belonging  to 
Dr.  Stebbins.  These  frames  are  of  bamboo  net  work,  with  inter- 
stices large  enough  for  the  formation  of  the  cocoons. 

They  are  intended  to  be  placed  within  enclosed  cocooneries  simi- 
lar to  those  described,  and  present  peculiar  advantages,  as  the  worms 
are  not  suffocated  by  masses  of  branches ;  while  the  heat  and  air 
have  free  circulation. 

The  French  provide  for  the  spinning  of  their  cocoons  a  "  cabin"  of 
the  following  description: 

Take  a  round  willow  basket,  which  dress  with  brush  wood,  putting 
the  wood  round  two-thirds  of  the  basket,  and  leaving  the  other  ihird 
open  for  putting  in  the  worms,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  to  clear 
away  their  litter.  Then  pull  the  ends  of  the  wood  together  at  the 
top,  so  as  not  to  press  too  close  upon  each  other,  and  so  tie  them 
with  a  little  twine  or  pack-thread,  to  keep  them  in  their  place ;  after 
which  you  put  a  paper  cap,  pretty  large,  upon  the  top  of  the  wood,  it 
having  been  found  that  the  worms  are  fond  of  making  their  cocoons 
under  a  cover  of  this  kind ;  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  attaching 
some  threads  of  silk  to  the  paper,  which  enables  them  to  fix  their  co- 
coons the  more  firmly  in  their  place.  In  putting  up  the  cabins,  on 
the  at&go  erected  for  this  purpose,  the  two  rows  of  brush-wood  at  the 
extremities  of  the  stage  are  made  much  thicker  than  the  others,  es- 
pecially for  6  or  8  inches  above  the  stage  or  shelf,  to  prevent  the 

''  *■  ■■!  ■■■■  ■■■  ^M^^^M  ■  ■  10     m^^^m^  I       .M  I    I  ■  ^»^^—     I  ^  ■■  ■■  ^ 

*  The  cut  referred  to  here  will  be  ineerted  with  the  nest  communicatioa.— Ed. 
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worms  from  getting  out  at  the  ends  and  falling  over  the  stage.  In 
putting  up  the  other  two  rows,  you  lay  a  piece  of  wood  or  reed 
across  the  stage  for  each  row;  and  in  putting  up  the  brush-wood  you 
make  the  first  turn  to  the  right  and  the  second  to  the  left;  and  so 
alternately,  keeping  the  reed  in  the  middle,  which  binds  all  fast.  In 
dressing  the  stage  with  the  brush-wood  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the 
pillars  which  support  it,  and  to  cover  also  the  top  of  the  stage  with 
the  same,  that  the  worms  may  find  a  convenient  hiding  place  where- 
ever  they  wander.  In  constructing  the  cabins  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  put  up  the  brush-wood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  a  pas- 
sage for  the  worms  between  the  difiTerent  branches,  which  however, 
should  not  be  too  wide ;  and  it  is  well  to  make  a  great  number  of  the 
points  or  huts  touch  the  shelf,  because  it  affords  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  the  worms  to  mount. 

Many  people  at  Montauban  put  roses  or  sweet  smelling  flowers 
upon  the  pillars  which  support  the  stage,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
room,  with  a  view  to  sweeten  the  air* 

In  forming  the  arches  of  the  cabins,  there  is  always  a  little  open- 
ing at  the  top  of  each  pillar,  occasioned  by  the  curve  or  top  of  the 
circle.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make  this  opening  pretty  wide,  be- 
cause it  has  been  observed  that  the  worms  make  choice  of  this  open- 
ing to  fix  themselves  in  forming  their  cocoons.  The  cabins  may,  in 
this  way,  also  be  made  to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  worms. 
The  most  irregular  and  crooked  brush  wood  will  make  the  best 
cabins.  (The  scrub  oaks  growing  in  many  parts  of  this  county 
would  make  fine  cabins.)  The  tops  should  be  intertwined,  thus 
forming  as  many  interstices  as  possible.  (The  materials  for  the 
cabins  should  be  ever  ready,  that  whenever  the  worms  show  an  incli- 
nation to  mount,  you  may  always  have  a  house  to  place  them  in.) 

When  the  worms  have  commenced  their  spinning,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  suffer  the  cabins  to  be  touched ;  because,  ^en  they 
begin  to  work,  the  first  operation  is  to  fix  many  threads  of  silk  to 
different  branches  to  support  the  cocoon,  and  keep  it  in- a  proper 
poise.  If,  by  any  means,  any  of  these  supports  are  broken,  the 
worm  finds  his  arrangements  deranged,  and,  becoming  st  once  dis- 
couraged, abandons  his  cocoon,  and  throws  out  his  silk  at  random, 
wherever  he  goes.  Such  accidents  sometimes  occur,  by  worms 
tvorking  in  the  same  neighborhood  crossing  each  other,  though  this 
is  not  of\en  the  case. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  worms,  apparently  as  good  as  any,  linger 
on  the  shelves  and  refuse  to  mount,  the  reason  of  which  seems  not 
understood.  Such  worms,  however,  will  generally  go  to  work  and 
spin  vigorously,  if  placed  in  a  good  position,  and  become  quite  live- 
ly when  exposed  to  a  moderate  increase  of  heat,  which  it  is  always 
advisable  to  have  the  means  of  producing. 

The  spinning  worms  should  be  visited  with  great  care  and  frequen- 
cy, that  no  diseased  worm  be  allowed  to  remain  among  the  healthy 
ones,  to  become  putrid,  and  vitiate  the  atmosphere,  which  should, 
above  all  things,  be  pure  and  well  supplied  with  a  free  circulation 
of  air. 

Much  care  is  required  that  no  worms  be  placed  in  the  cabins  an* 
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till  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  which  is  easily  determined  hy  those  ac- 
customed to  them,  as  they  will  refuse  eating,  commence  crawling, 
and  assume  a  transparent  appearance,  resembling  a  newly  laid  egg. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  appearance  of  the  head  and  neck. 

We  must  here  terminate  our  views  of  Chinese  silk  culture.  What 
'  has  been  said  has  been  culled  from  much  matter  on  the  various  topics 
introduced.  To  include  the  translation  wholly,  would  have  been 
impracticable ;  and  to  extract  the  sense  of  such  a  mass  of  confused 
indefinite  scrapings  has  been  intolerably  tedious. 
'  The  management  of  the  mulberry  tree  by  the  Chinese  ;  their  appli- 
cation of  artificial  heat ;  and  the  use  of  heat  at  the  time  of  spinnings 
are  subjects  deserving  our  particular  consideration. 

Further  than  this,  we  have  no  remark  to  offer,  either  in  commen- 
dation or  otherwise,  of  Chinese  practices  in  making  silk.  Our  readers 
must  judge  of  their  value.  What  may  be  entirely  pr&cticable  under 
their  system  of  labor,  may  be  wholly  incompatible  with  ours.  There 
will  be  found  suggestions,  without  doubt,  which  may  be  turned  to 
good  account  by  American  silk  producers.  We  commend  the  whole 
to  an  attentive  reading. 

[To  he  continued  in  the  next  No.] 
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Introduction  to  the  Histoiy  of  Philosophy,  by  Victor  ConBin,  Profesaor  of  PhiloM- 
phy,  of  the  Faculty  of  Literature  of  Paris.    Translated  from  the  French,  by  • 
Henry  GotA-ied  Linberg.    Boston  :  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  &.  Wilkins.    1839. 

[CONTINUXD.] 

For  proof  of  this  we  have  the  authority  of  sacred  writ  superadded 
to  the  reasoning  of  profane  philosophy.  The  following  illustration, 
though  drawn  from  a  source  the  most  familiar  of  all  others  in  exist- 
ence, the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis,  yet  the  reading  it  fur- 
nishes of  these  chapters  is  so  little  familiar  to  the  generality  of 
readers  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  it  in  preference  to  any  other  il- 
lustration we  can  at  this  moment  think  of.  We  are  also  further  in- 
duced to  give  it,  in  preference  to  any  other  we  nright  select,  because 
it  may  be  the  means  of  commending  this  philosophy  to  the  credence 
of  the  ^^faithfuV^  who  will  see  no  truth  out  of  the  Bible,  and  who 
condemn,  first  and  last,  as  the  invention  of  the  devil,  any  and  every 
philosophy  for  which  some  authority  may  not  be  found  in  its  pages. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  are  told  that  '*  in  the  beginning 
Grod  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  He  then  created  '^  the 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose 
seed  is  in  itself,  each  after  its  Artiui."  Afler  this,  '^God  made -man 
in  his  own  image  ;  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him :  male  and 
female  created  he  them.^^  Here,  now,  the  kinds  only  are  created; 
and  these  kinds  are  created  in  potentia^  in  possibility,  as  it  were ; 
they  ex  IS  I  as  yet  only  in  idea ;  are  merely  ideal ;  just  as  a  painter  " 
'Aught  be  supposed  to  create  in  his  mind  the  x>utlines  of  a  picture  be- 
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fore  it  is  tranaferfed  to,  actualized  upon  the  eanvass.  For  in  the 
seeond  chapter  of  Genesis  we  are  told  that  **  these  are  the  genera' 
Hans  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  where  they  were  created ;"  that 
is,  they  were  the  same  genera^  the  kinds ;  and  these  kinds  existed 
*'  in^the  beginning"  only  in  idea,  for  as  yet  *'  they  toere  without  form 
and  void  ;"  ^*  and  God  made  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  toas  in 
the  earthy  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew»*^  And  notwith- 
standing, in  the  first  chapter,  God  had  already  '*  created  man  after 
his  own  image ;''  yet,  in  the  second  chapter,  **  there  toas  not  a  man  to 
till  the  ground.^^  **  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man 
became  a  living  soul.*^  And  again,  though  in  the  first  chapter.  He 
had  created  man  '*  male  and  female ;"  yet,  in  the  second  chapter, 
*'  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone,"  so  he 
made  woman  out  of  a  rib  which  he  took  from  the  man,  and 
brought  her  unto  him. 

The  foregoing  example  gives  us  some  notion  of  the  metephysics  of 
creation  as  taught  by  Moses,  who  was  the  greatest  philosopher  of  his 
day,  and  who,  it  must  be  rememBlered,  learnt  his  philosophy  in  the 
schools  of  Egypt  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  philosophies  of  all 
succeeding  ages.    The  example  just  cited  furnishes  also  a  tolerably 
fair  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  ''  idealism"  or  "  spiritualism,"  of 
which  we  gave  some  account  in  our  first  article,  by  which  we  are  to 
understand  that  all  ideas  are  innate  and  self-existent  in  the  human 
mind,  and  that  they  force  themselves  into  actual  existence  by  means 
of  their  own  innate  vigor  and  inherent  activity— and  this,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  constitute  what  Cousin  calls  the  impersonality  of  reason, 
of  which  we  shall  learn  more  hereafter.     Hence  the  reason  why  Ten- 
nemann,  in  treating  of  Universal  History  as  a  real  system,  and  a  true 
and  entire  philosophy,  has  concluded  to  regard  only  ideas ;  because 
ideas,  being  fewer  in  number,  are  easier  classed  and  systematized  than 
the  multiferious  acts  of  mankind  ;  and  because  these  multiform  acts, 
after  all,  are  but  indexes  by  the  way-side  to  point  us  to  the  ideas 
they  represent ;  and  because  al«o  the  acts  of  mankind  would  be  enigmas 
quite  unitelligible  to  us  but  for  the  light  afforded  by  the  ideas  which 
called  them  into  being  by  which  to  int^erpret  their  meaning.   Having 
once  gotten  to  the  bottom  bf  things,  and  discovered  the  ideas  which 
reside  there  as  eternal,  fixed,  immutable,  and  irresistible  causes,  we 
shall  then  be  able  to  explain  the  meaning  of  all  the  phenomena  that 
are  continually  transpiring  around  us,  and  to  reconcile  all  their  ap- 
parent differences,  confiicts  and  disorders.    These,  at  a  rough  esti- 
mate, we  take  to  be  the  reasons  why  Tennemann  proposed  such  a 
plan  in  the  treatment  of  Universal  History,  and  why  his  su^estion 
was  adopted  by  Cousin  ;  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  before 
us  to  indicate  these  to  be  the  true  and  only  reasons.  If  we  are  correct  in 
this  estimate,  it  will  serve  to  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  the  whole 
Cartesian  philosophy ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Descartes, 
who  is  the  founder  of  modern  philosophy,  took  his  point  of  departure 
in  thought^  by  an  analysis  of  which  he  was  alone  able  to  account  to 
himself  for  any  thing,  even  for  his  own  existence.     The  only  altera- 
tion which  Cousin  makoB  in  the  plan  of  Tennemann  is  this ; — ^he  re- 
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gards  not  only  ideas^  but  the  acts  of  mankind  as  well»  ui  the  manner 
already  described,  and  these  be  has  consecrated  under  the  remarka- 
ble appelatives  of  psychological  and  historical  analysif^  We  are 
now  prepared  to  accompany  our  author  in  the  further  development 
of  his  method. 

Cousin,  then,  as  we  have  seen;  assigns  to  human  nature  five  fun- 
damental wants,  that  is,- five  general  ideas  which  preside  over  its  de- 
velopment, and  which  we  have  already  enumerated  in  the  order  in 
which,  according  to  him,  they  manifest  themselves  externally.  Those 
five  constituent  elements  of  human  nature,  he  contends,  are  not  fan- 
ciful ideas,  they  are  not  illusions,  they  are  not  immaginary  wants 
arbitrarily  assumed  by  certain  speculative  minds  for  the  furtherance 
of  certain  favorite  theories ;  philosophers  have  had  no  more  to  do 
with  their  creation,  than  mathematicians,  astronomers,  chemists,  and 
geologists  have  had  to  do  with  creating  or  imagining  the  principles 
and  laws  of  their  respective  sciences.    On  the  contrary,  they  are 
faettft  stern  realities,  eternal,  indestructible,  and  irresistible  elements 
which  have  been  discovered  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  human  nature,  to 
reside  in  the  human  mind,  and  are  there  to  govern  and  direct  all  its 
acts.    Taken  tqgether,  they  form  the  soul  of  humanity.    There  are 
no  more  elements  than  those  we  have  named,  they  exhaust  the  ca- 
pacity of  human  nature;    and  there  are  no  fewer;   they  can  be 
neither  increased  nor  diminished ;  they  are  simple,  indecomposable, 
and  irreducible  into  each  other ;  it  is  not  possible  for  human  inge- 
nuity or  human  intelligence  to  add  one  more  element,  or  to  extract 
one  from  those  enumerated ;  once  formed,  they  exist  together  with- 
out the  power  of  destroying  each  other,  and  constitute  the  essence, 
the  eternal  foundation  of  humanity.     It  belongs  to  the  essence  of 
every  thing  which  is  strong  to  develope  itself;  and  now,  having 
found  the  constitutional  elements  of  human  nature,  the  next  inouiry 
is : — How  do  these  elements  actualize  themselves  1     In  what/crsu 
are  they  manifested  ?  If  they  are  active,  irresistible  wants  of  human 
nature,  they  must  necessarily  be  supplied,  they  must  force  them- 
selves to  be  represented.    How  then  are  they  developed  t  What  are 
the  visible,  sensible)  material  representatives  of  these  ideas  ?     That 
is,  what  are  their  products,  what  are  their  actSy  what  have  they 
created  1    Cousin  again  enumerates  these  categorically,  as  follows : 
The  idea  of  the  useful  gave  birth  to  industry,  to  commerce,  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences ;  the  idea  of  the  just  produced 
the  state,  government,  jurisprudence ;    the  idea  of  the  heauHful 
created  art;  the  idea  of  the  Ao/^and  divine  is  represented  by  religion, 
the  ritual  of  worship,  the  church ;  and  lastly,  the  idea  of  the  true 
mintfests  itself  in  philosophy,  which  accounts  for,  explains  and  veri- 
fies all  the  others.  '^  Add  all  these  together,  multiply  ages,  fertilize 
these  feeble  germs  by  the  accumulated  labors  of  generations,  and  the 
result  will  be  all  which  at  this  moment  exists."    The  development, 
progress,  and  growth  of  all  these  elements,  of  all  these  wants  of  our 
common  nature,  with  all  their  combinations,  modifications  and  na- 
tural relations,  constitute  history,  which  is  the  visible  image  of  the 
human  mind. 
*^  In-  untvenal  life»"  says  Cousin,  **  nothiog  periohes ;  QTery  tUi^; 
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18  metamorphosed  and  appears  anew ;  mechanics  and  physics  reap- 
pear in  chemistry,  and  chemistry  in  vegitab]e  physiology,  which 
again  finds  a  place  in  the  economy  of  animal  nature.  All  these  an* 
tecedents,  all  these  degrees  of  life,  are  also  in  humanity.*'  Accord- 
ing to  his  doctrine,  humanity  is  the  resume,  of  all  external  nature, 
with  consciousness,  that  is,  with  a  knowledge  of  all  these  things  and 
of  itself  superadded.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  external  world 
but  what  re-appears  in  man,  (subject  of  course  to  different  conditions) 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  whole  world  and  the  universe  reflects  God. 
The  interior  movement  of  the  eneigies  of  the  world,  in  the  necessary 
progress  of  their  development,  from  degree  to  degree,  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  produces  that  wondrous  being  whose  fundamental  attribute 
is  consciousness ;  and  in  this  consciousness  are  to  be  found  precise- 
ly the  same  elements  which,  under  certain  modifications,  are  also  to 
be  found  in  nature,  and  which  reside  also  in  God  himself.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  on  this  point,  M.  Cousin  is  very  co- 
pious and  explicit  in  relation  to  it  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
tiifl  lectures.  He  does  not  consider  humanity  as  the  effect,  of  which 
nature  is  the  cause.  Nature  did  not  produce  humanity;  and  yet 
there  is  nothii^  in  nature  but  what  re-appears  in  humanity.  Hu- 
manity is  a  separate  and  independent  creation ;  but  it  was  created 
aAer  the  same  universal  type  and  eternal  model.  Nature  is  the 
basis  of  humanity.  Nature  is  the  column,  of  which  humanity  is  the 
capital,  the  crowning  apex  ;  and  between  nature  and  man  there  evi- 
dently exists  a  harmonious  relation  of  general  characters  and  gene- 
ral laws. 

Proceeding  thus  by  the  rule  of  induction,  which  rests  upon  the* 
aupposition  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  constant  to  themselves,  he 
advances,  as  we  have  seen,  from  nature  to  humanity.  As  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  but  what  reappears  in  humanity,  so  also  there  is 
nothing  in  humanity  but  what  reappears  in  history ;  for  the  induc« 
tion  which  he  makes  from  humanity  to  history,  rests  upon  one  only 
supposition,  vii :  that  of  the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  humanity. 
^  If  human  nature  is  constant  to  itself,  then  that  which  occurs  in  its 
psychological  development,  will  also  occur  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment ;-^the  one  is  the  measure  of  the  other."  History,  then,  is  the 
development  of  all  the  essential  elements  of  humanity ;  that  is,  the 
development  of  these  elements  are  the  acts,  the  deeds  of  humanity, 
and  of  these,  history  takes  cognizance.  But  these  adts,  these  deeds 
of  humanity,  are  but  the  realizations,  the  symbols,  the  visible  images 
and  outward  forms  of  the  ideas  which  reside  in  human  intelligence ; 
hence,  whatever  enters  into  human  history  necessarily  pre-exists  in 
the  human  intelligence.  But  all  the  essential  elements  of  humani- 
ty, all  the  ideas  of  the  human  intelligence,  subject  to  different  con- 
ditions, pre-exist  also  in  nature;  and  their  development  from  out  of 
both,  that  is,  in  the  acts  and  deeds  of  both,  are  governed  by  precise- 
ly the  same  laws,  modified  according  to  their  different  conditions ; 
hence  all  the  facts  of  human  history  must  necessarily  be  capable  of 
a  scientific  arrangement,  analogdus  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  in  general.  But  this  is  not  the  only  inference  deducible  from 
If.  Gooain's  premises ;  and  fortunate  would  it  be  for  the  cause  of 
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science  and  philcsophy,  if  the  other,  which  we  are  about  to  mention, 
were  equally  innocent  and  legitimate. 

If  *'  the  universe  is  nothing  but  God  expressed,"  and  **  man  is  the 
universe  in  miniature,"  that  is,  if  **aU  the  momenta  of  the  divine 
essence  pass  into  the  world,  and  return  into  the  consciousness  of 
man,"  then  history,  which  is  the  visible  image  of  that  consciousness, 
is  the  last  counter-stroke  of  the  Divine  Action.  As  humanity  is  the 
resume  of  the  universe,  which  is  a  reflection  of  God ;  and  as  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  humanity  are  analogous,  that  is,  their 
elements,  which  are  the  same  with  different  conditions  only,  are  de- 
veloped under  the  government  of  laws  exactly  analogous;  and  as 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  and  humanity  but  what  pre-exists  in  God, 
and  is  reproduced  aHernately  in  them  both ;  then  it  follows  that,  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  history  of  humanity  is  also  the  history  of  na- 
ture, and  also  the  history  of  God  himself. 

It  is  by  this  process  of  reasoning  that  M.  Cousin  aims  to  penetrate 
into  the  divine  essence,  and  to  arrive  at  a  complete  knowledge  of 
God.     He  repudiates  utterly  the  common  and  vulgar  opinion  of  God's 
incomprehensibility.     There  are  those,  he  says,  who  would  have  him 
incomprehensible.     There  are  men,  reasonable  beings,  whose  voca- 
tion it  is  to  comprehend,  and  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  Grod, 
but  who  will  believe  in  it  only  under  the  express  condition  that  this 
existence  is  incomprehensible.     As  for  him,  however,  he  believes, 
so  little  is  God  incomprehensible,  that  his  nature  is  constituted  by 
ideas — ^by  those  ideas,  whose  nature  it  is  to  be  intelligible — that 
God,  the  substance  of  ideas,  is  essentially  intelligent,  and  essentially 
intelligible.     In  order  lo  arrive  at  this  sublime  species  of  knowledge, 
we  have  but  to  inquire  and  find  out  what  are  the  elements  of  hu- 
man reason,  that  is,  the  ideas  which  preside  over  the  development  of 
human  reason.     That  which  we  discover  to  bo  true  in  reason,  hu- 
manly considered,  subsists  in  reason  in  itself,  reason  per  se  ;  that 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  our  reason,  forms  the  foundation  of 
eternal  reason,  and  this  eternal  reason  is  God.     **  O,  Reason.  Rea- 
son," exclaims  Fenelon,  "  art  not  thou  He  whom  I  seek  ?"     Now, 
ideas  are  not  the  reflection  of  things,  but  things  are  the  reflection  of 
ideas.     So  far,  indeed,  are  ideas  from  being  representative,  that  they 
alone  are  constituent,  and  all  the  visible  works  of  creation  are  but 
reflections,  representatives,  symbols  of  ideas ;  hence,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  whatever  appears  in  human  history,  must  appear 
there  as  the  representatives,  the  actualizations,  the  material  forn)s 
of  the  ideas  which  constitute  humat:  reason.     And  as  human  reason 
is  but  a  reflex  of  the  Divine  reason,  hence,  whenever,  by  the  joint 
aid  of  history  and  philosophy,  we  shall  have  arrived  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  one,  we  will  at  the  same  time  have  attained  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  other  also.     Such  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  M.  .Cousin's 
demonstration  on  this  difficult  subject ;  and  however  mathematical 
and  conclusive  this  solution  of  the  problem  pay  seem  to  himseli 
and  to  others,  on  our  part  we  deem  it  wholly  unphilosophical  and 
insufficient,  and  as  such  mu^t  beg  leave  to  enter  here  our  protest,  in 
the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit : 
Some  distinction  must  be  made  between  God  and  ProvidencOi 
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The  providence  of  Qod  alone  interests  us,  and  is  intelligible  to  us, 
and  comes  within  the  scope  of  our  comprehension ;' that  is,  the 
providence  of  God  so  far  as  concerns  nature  and  human  beings. 
God,  considered  in  his  perpetual  action  on  the  world  and  on  human- 
ity, is  Providence.  It  is  only  in  this  capacity,  only  as  Providence, 
we  can  know  God.  We  can  know  him  only  as  he  is  manifested  in 
tts  and  around  us,  and  only  so  far  as  we  know  ourselves  and  the  ope- 
rations of  surrounding  nature,  can  we  know  him;  whatever  other 
ulterior  elements  he  may  possess,  are  beyond  our  reach  and  compre- 
hension, because  we  have  nothing  else  by  which  to  reach  and  to 
comprehend  him.  We  ascend  to  God  upon  the  ladder,  as  it  were, 
formed  of  the  component  elements  of  human  thought;  when  we 
have  exhausted  that,  when  we  have  reached  the  last  round  of  this 
ladder,  we  have  then  reached  the  Ultimqi  Thule  of  our  capacity  to 
mount  higher,  and  God  still  recedes  from  our  vision  far  into  his  own 
impenetrable  infinity,  and  there  mocks  at  that  arrogant  philosophy 
which  vainly  attempts  to  grasp  and  to  analyse  him.  But  that  know- 
ledge which  is  within  our  reach  shoirid  suffice,  and  must  necessarily 
suffice,  for  man ;  we  have  no  need  to  know  more  of  God  than  in  so 
far  as  he  is  connected  with  us  and  with  the  world  we  inhabit ;  when 
we  shall  have  known  all  this,  when  we  shall  have  known  all  that  our 
capacity  allows  us  to  know,  we  shall  have  achieved  much.  If  there 
shall  be  found  in  human  nature  a  positive  want  to  go  beyond  this 
knowledge,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  infinity  of  God,  and  to  know 
him  in  all  his  transcendent  glory,  then  it  will  not  only  be  legitimate, 
it  will  not  only  be  possible,  for  man  to  achieve  this  knowledge,  but 
he  will  achieve  it ;  for  the  want,  like  all  the  other  positive  wants  of 
human  nature,  will  be  sufficient  for  itself,  will  suffice  for  its  own  ac- 
complishment. But  we  apprehend  that,  upon  close  inspection,  no 
such  want  will  be  found  to  exist  there.  The  whole  life  of  humani- 
ty is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  knowledge  of  itself;  and 
until  that  knowledge  is  exhausted,  it  will  be  the  whole  business  of 
its  life  to  know  itself,  and  this  knowledge  must  necessarily  limit  its 
knowledge  of  God ;  for  so  long  as  any  thing  of  itself  remains  to  be 
known,  it  cannot  quit  the  pursuit  of  that  to  seek  something  beyond, 
for  that  would  be  to  abandon  the  means. 

The  appellations  of  pantheism  and  fatality  have  not  unfrequently 
been  bestowed  upon  M.  Cousin's  system  of  philosophy.  With  some 
show  of  resentment,  however,  he  affects  to  deny  the  soA  impeach- 
ment,  and  throws  back,  in  turn,  that  amiable  accusation  upon  those 
who  advance  it,  contending  that  the  true  God  is  on  his  side.  Who 
or  what  he  understands  this  true  God  to  be,  will  more  fully  reveal 
itself  as  we  progress  further  into  the  heart  of  his  system.  The 
reader  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  our  author  is  extremely  solicitous 
not  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  any  one,  but  rather  to  conciliate  all 
parties,  and  to  reconcile  all  differences  of  opinion,  by  effecting  a 
general  fusion  of  them  all  in  an  amicable  association  in  the  capacious 
bosom  of  his  all-embracing  philosophy.  For  this  purpose  he  is 
obliged  more  frequently  than  comports  with  ease  or  dignity,  to  <*  de- 
fine his  position,"  an  attitude  which,  for  individual  comfort  or  for 
'  prospects  of  success,  is  pretty  well  understood  in  this  country* 
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When  a  politician  or  a  philosopher  begins  to  dodge  in  that  way,  his 
enemies  are  very  apt  to  keep  him  at  it  until  he  is  ultimately  brought 
into  discredit  on  all  hands.  Our  author  exhibits,  also,  no  little  de** 
gree  of  prudery  throughout  these  lectures.  It  is  plain  he  loves  the 
treason,  while  he  winces  at  the  consequences  which  attach  to  the 
name  of  traitor.  The  name,  the  odor,  but  not  the  thing  itself,  af- 
frights him.  He  labors  hard  to  preserve  an  entente  cardial  with 
popular  religion  and  the  church,  at  the  same  time  that  he  proposes 
his  philosophy  as  a  substitute  for  both.  Although  he  professes  to  be 
no  pantheist,  and,  indeed,  time  and  again  protests  most  stremiously 
against  the  doctrines  of  pantheism,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
common  with  most  of  his  brethren  of  the  continental  school  of  phi- 
losophy, his  metaphysical  demonstrations  attract  him  continually  io 
that  direction  in  spite  of  himself.  A  single  impatient  remark  be* 
trays  his  predicament  and  his  want  of  success  in  extricating  himself 
therefrom — '*  pantheism,"  he  says,  **  is  at  this  day  the  bug-bear  of 
feeble  imaginations."  He  makes  no  provision  for,  nor  does  he  at* 
tempt  any  demonstration  of,  the  special  intervention  of  Gtod  in  hu- 
man affair8-*-nay,  he  will  on  no  account  allow  of  bis  interference  in 
any  manner  save  through  the  agency  of  general  laws.  We  will  now 
see  what  pantheism  is,  and  how  far  from  this  modern  Charybdis  of 
philosophy  M.  Cousin  steers  his  bark. 

Pantheism  is  simply,  the  entire  absorption  of  God  in  the  uni verse, 
and  the  reabsorption  of  the  universe  in  God,  which  makes  God  and 
the  universe  identical.  Or,  to  be  more  explicit,  pantheism  declares  that 
there  is  but  one  being — that  this  One  ceing  is  self-existent  and  ne- 
cessary—that all  the  different  individual  creations  throughoot  the 
universe  are  nothing  but  different  modes  of  his  existence — that  men* 
all  things  animate  and  inanimate,  which  make  up  the  0um  of  creation, 
are  only  ^various  modes  and  different  manifestations  of  this  one  being 
— ^nay,  what  do  we  say !— they  are  not,  properly  speaking,  different 
modes  of  his  existence,  but  all  these  things  in  their  totality  and  uni- 
ty constitute  God — ^that  the  whole  universe  considered  in  its  vastt 
immeasurable  and  infinite  entirety  and  unity,  is  the  ever  living,  self- 
exigent  God,  and  the  different  individual  creations  which  we  ob- 
serve as  apparently  distinct,  independent,  and  im^ated,  are  but  the  dif- 
ferent ways  and  means  by  which  his  existence  manifests  itself — that 
all  causality  is,  therefore,  in  him--^tfaerefore  no  causality  exists  in 
his  creatures — and  where  there  is  no  causality,  of  course  there  is  no 
free  will — ^and  where  there  is  no  free  will,  there  is  no  law  of  obliga- 
tion, and  of  course  no  responsibility.  It  results  then,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  every  pantheistic  system,  that  there  is  id  man  no  such 
thing' as  free-will ;  and  all  those  ni^iodeny  free-will  to  man,  do  virtu- 
ally assert  in  some  shape  or  other  the  doctrine  of  pantheisno.  The 
peculiar  system  of  pantheism,  into  which  Cousin's  theory  would  seem 
to  resolve  itself,  goes  even  further  yet — ^it  appears  to  deny  free-will, 
not  only  to  man  but  to  God  as  well.  It  asserts  the  ahsoltUe  necessity 
of  creation  from  the  absolute  causality  of  Grod.  '*0od,  if  he  is  a  cause, 
can  create ;  and  if  he  is  an  ahsoltUe  cause,  he  catm^  htt  ereatem**  An 
absolute  created  force,  which  cannot  but  pasa  into  act,  being  emi- 
nently his  characterialky  it  foUowa,  not  that  creation  is  possible,  bot 
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that  it  13  necessary  and  unavoidable."  God  creates  therfore  from 
necessity,  and  because  he  cannot  help  but  create — he  eremites  from 
the  inward  necessity  of  his  nature  to  do  so.  He  is  cause,  absolute 
cause,  and  that  which  constitutes  him  a  cause  constitutes  him  a  cre- 
ator, for  to  cause  is  to  create.  He  is  therefore  not  free  to  choose 
whether  he  will  create  or  not.  If  he  were  free  to  do  so,  and  were  to 
choose  not  to  create,  he  would  thereby  dethrone  himself,  abdicate 
his  power ;  nay,  he  would  uncreate  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  lives 
only  by  creating — there  would  hence  be  no  God,  because  no  universe 
DO  creation ;  for  the  mind  cannot  conceive  of  God  without  a  world ; 
a  God  without  a  world  must  be  regarded  by  man,  as  if  he  were  not; 
he  would  thus  be  a  **Roi  Faineanty^^  a  king  Do-Nothing.  *'God  is  in 
the  universe,  as  the  cause  is  in  the  effect;'*  he  enters  into  his  creations 
with.allihis(character]stics  and  attributes;  and  the  creatures  partake  of 
all  the  characteristics  and  attributes  of  the  creator ;  therefore  the 
universe  is  but  a  reflection  of  God. 

This  can  by  no  means  be  the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  and  yet  that 
such  an  inference  is  legitimately  deducible  from  Cousin's  system  of 
philosophy,  we  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  in  the  end,  abun* 
dant  evidence  can  be  furnished  from  the  pages  of  the  work  that  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  Spinoza,  more  than  any  other  phi* 
losopher,  whose  genius  has  given  to  pantheism  in  modern  times  its 
highest  form  and  most  perfect  development.  He  demonstrated  the 
different  propositions  upon  which  be  relies  to  establish  his  system  of 
^^jptire"  pantheism,  with  the  most  exact  method,  according  to  geometri- 
cal principles ;  and  with  manly  boldness  and  a  calm  indifference  he 
follows  whithersoever  his  demonstrations  lead,  without  ^ny  of  that 
timid,  mawkish  and  deprecatory  spirit,  which  so  often  makes  our  au- 
thor shrink  from  extreme  consequences,  and  causes  him  to  modify 
conclusions  and  endeavor  to  conciliate  popular  prejudices  at  the  risk 
of  consistency.  It  is  the  taint  of  pantheism  in  his  doctrines  which,  in 
our  opinion,  more  than  any  thing  else,  vitiates  our  authors  whole  sys- 
tem of  philosophy ;  and  now  in  order  to  ascertain  clearly  whether 
he  be  justly  amenable  to  this  charge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the 
pantheistic  system  established  by  Spinoza,  and  employed  as  test  by 
which  to  judge  M.  Cousin's  eclecticism.  The  narrow  limits  to  which 
we  are  confined  forbid  us  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  demonstra- 
tive processes  by  which  Spinoza  rears  his  stately  fabric;  all  we  can  do 
is  simply  to  announce  the  results  at  which  his  demonstrations  arrive; 
and  it  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  if  we  can  do  this  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  clear  to  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  it.  - 

Jouffroy,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Cousin's  disciples,  has  given  a  more 
luminous  exposition  of  the  grand  and  obscure  doctrines  of  the  sys- 
tem, OS  unfolded  by  Spinoza,  than  any  of  the  expounders  of  that 
philosopher  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  Such  indeed  is  the  ob- 
scurity of  Spinoza's  doctrines,  as  Jouffroy  justly  remarks,  that  very 
few  students  are  able  to  comprehend  them,  though  all  speak  of  them. 
The  difficulty  of  understanding  his  writings  arises  mainly  from  the 
geometrical  method  employed,  which  in  this  case,  as  in  all  .cases 
where  the  attempt  is  made  to  apply  mathematical  forms  of  reasoning 
to  subjects  for  which  they  are  unsuited,  serves  only  to  render  the 
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exposition  complicated  and  obscure.     Should  the  reader  desire  to 
know  something  more  of  the  method  by  which  Spinoza  demonstrates 
his  system  of  pantheism,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  a  work  of  Jouf- 
froy,  lately  translated  into  English  by  William  H.  Channing,  entitled 
^'Introduction   to  Ethics."     And  we  also  beg  leave  at  the  same  time 
to  acknowledge  ou  r  own  indebtedness  to  the  Frenchman  for  what  little 
we  know  of  the  philosophy  of  the  renowned  glass-cutter  of  Amsterdam. 
Spinoza  first  proves  the  um/^  of  Grod,  or  the  unity  of  substance; 
that  is,  that  there  is  but  one  being,  whose  essence  is  existence.    The 
unity  of  substance  being  proved,  he  demonstrates  successively  that  it 
is  necessary  and  infinite.    Unity,  necessity,  and  infinity,  of  substance 
being  demonstrated,  he  proves  yet  further  that  Being,  or  substance, 
is  eternal;  intlependent;  and  finally,  that  it  is  simple  and  indeeisihle^ 
Such  a  Being  according  to  Spinoza,  is  God,  in  the  only  sense  we  can 
concievo  of  him ;  and  this  idea  is  the  fundamental  one  of  his  system. 
*'God  being  the  only  substance,  and  comprehending  in  himself  all  ex- 
istence, it  follows  that  nothing  exists  except  through  him  and  in  him; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  the  inherent  cause  of  all,  or  rather  the 
substance  of  all  which  has  being.     There  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  then 
more  than  one  being,  which  is  God,  and  the  universe  is  only  an  in- 
finitely varied  manifestation  of  the  infinite  attributes  of  this  being.'* 
Spinoza  next   inquires  as   to  the  manner  in  which  this  necessary 
being,  whoso  essence  is  existence,  develops  himself;  and  proves  that, 
being  himself  necessary,  he  can  only  act  through  and  by  the  neces- 
sary laws  of  his  nature,  and  Consequently,  that  ho  cannot  he  free  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  understand  that  word.     He  ridicules  the  idea 
which  we  form  of  God,  as  of  a  being,  who  acts  for  a  certain  end,  and 
because   he  wills  to  accomplish  that  end,  but  who  could  yet  prefer 
another,  and,  consequently,  act  in  another  way.      He  afiirms  that  it 
inevitably  follows  from   the  necessary  nature  of  such   a  being  as  he 
has  depicted,  that  all  the  acts  and  ideas,  which  are  successively  deve- 
loped in  him,  arise  necessarily;  so  that  nothing  which  originates  from 
him  is  produced  by  free  choice,  and   the  word   tp?7/,  therefore,  in 
its  common   acceptation,   cannot  be  attr  buled  to  him.     "It  follows, 
from  this  view,  that  in  God  there  can  be  neither  moral  goocl  nor  evil. 
For  moral  good  and  evil  imply  a'-choice  between  different  courses  of 
conduct;  and,  since  God  acts  through  the  necessary  laws  of  his  nature, 
he  cannot  but  do  what  he  actually  does ;   cannot,  consequently,  act 
with  a  view  to  a  certain  end,  nor  with  a  purpose  to  accomplish  it." 
•*God  wills  not;  acts  not  from  design;  has  no  desire,  passion,  nor  dis- 
position."  "If  God's  nature  is  developed  thus  necessarily,  and  if  no- 
thing exists  which  does  not  spring  from  him,  it  follows  that  nothing 
which  is  accidental  can  exist  or  occur;"  but  that  in  the  words  of  Pope, 
whatever  is,  is  right,  and  all's  for  the  best ;  in  short,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  accident.     We  call  that  contingent  and  accidental,  says 
Spinoza,  of  which  we  cannot  comprehend  X\\e  necessity;  but  all  which 
does  happen,  must  happen  and  happen  too  exactly  in  that  way.  l^rom 
the  same  principles  also,  it  appears  the  world  is  eternal,  and  that  the 
idea  of  creation  is  chimerical ;  for  that  which  at  any  time  did  not  exist, 
could  never  have  begun  to  exist,  and  there  can  bo  nothing  beside  the 
being  who  is  one  and  infinite. 
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Such  is  a  concise  outline  of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  pantheistic  fahrio  erected  by  Spinoza.  When  viewed  in  all 
its  completeness  and  integrity,  it  constitutes  the  most  vast,  the  most! 
absolute,  and  the  most  rigorous  system  of  pantheism,  which  the  hand 
of  philosophy  has  ever  reared.  We  have  brought  into  light,  how- 
ever, only  so  much  of  its  principles  as  will  serve  to  test  the  doctrines 
of  Cousin's  system  of  philosophy.  It  cannot  but  be  observed  that  there 
is  a  very  striking  family  likeness  between  some  portions  of  Cousin's 
doctrines  already  set  forth,  and  those  of  Spinoza  as  sketched  above. 
It  is  believed  that  this  resemblance  will  be  still  more  apparent  as  we 
advance,  and  as  some  of  the  more  lurking  and  subtle  of  his  princi- 
ples are  disengaged  and  brought  into  full  view,  and  their  legitimate 
inferences  detached.  When  we  once  abandon  that  long  cherished 
and  well  understood  popular  belief,  or  vulgar  prejudice,  or  ignorant 
superstition,  or  by  whatever  other  epithet  it  may  bo  denounced, 
which  asserts  the  personality  of  God,  there  seems  to  us  to  be  no 
resting  pia,ce  for  the  mind  out  of  the  lap  of  pantheism :  pantheism, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  is  the  only  substitute  for  the  personality  of 
CkKl,  as  expounded  in  the  Bible.  It  is  a  specific  character  of  pan- 
theism, that  it  always  leads,  by  a  strict  necessity,  to  the  denial  of 
human  liberty,  and  consequently  to  the  belief  that  a  law  of  obliga- 
tion is  impossible.  In  the  view  we  have  given  of  it,  it  denies  divine 
as  well  as  human  liberty. 

God  undoubtedly  outers  into  the  universe  through  the  interven- 
tion of  those  fixed  and  necessary  laws  which  govern  all  its  develop- 
ments, and  is  therefore  continually  present  in  all  the  works  of  na- 
ture and  in  all  the  wants  of  history,  in  the  shape  of  those  instinc- 
tive wants  which. are  continually  manifesting  themselves  in  acts,  in 
external  forms,  and  visible  images.  But  he  does  not  expend  his 
whole  essence,  he  does  not  exhaust  all  his  powers  in  bis  creations; 
the  interior  principle  of  causation,  while  developing  itself  in  acts, 
retains  that  which  coustitutes  it  a  principle  and  a  cause,  and  so  far 
from  being  absorbed  in  its  effects,  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
diminished  or  changed  thereby.  Nor  docs  he  limit  his  action  upon 
humanity,  by  itself,  in  its  instinctive  operations.  This  would  be  to 
declare,  with  Vice,  that  humanity  is  divine,  a  deity,  and  its  own  ere* 
ator — that  it  suffices  for  itself,  is  its  own  work,  its  own  creation. 
The  infinity  of  freedom  is  an  attribute  of  God  ;  to  say  that  he  acts 
upon  the  universe  only  through  its  fundamental,  permanent,  and  ne- 
cessary laws,  would  be  to  limit  his  freedom  of  action,  and  to  make 
him  a  finite  being;  that  is,  to  restrain  his  action  by  the  laws  or  na- 
ture of  the  creature.  While  God  unquestionably  intervenes  in 
human  affairs  in  a  general  way^  that  is,  through  the  necessary  and 
invariable  laws  of  nature  and  of  humanity,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a 
free,  sovereign  power,  distinct  from  humanity  and  from  the  universe, 
above  all,  controlling  all,  arresting,  changing,  modifying  his  own 
acts,  graciously  supplying  humanity  from  time  to  time  with  new 
strength  and  materials  to  work  with,  and  giving  Us  action  a  new 
direction,  or  an  additional  force,  as  may  be  required  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  race.  He  intervenes,  therefore,  specially  as  well  as  gen- 
erally. This  proposition,  to  our  mind  at  least,  requires  no  other 
demonstration  than  the  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  infinity  of 
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6od*8  freedom.  It  is  necessary  that  the  laws  of  nature  should  be 
fixed  and  determinate,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  men  to 
foresee  the  recurrence  of  any  of  those  natural  phenomena  which  so 
much  affect  his  interests  and  well-being.  But  wc  can  see  in  this  idea 
of  a  special  providence,  nothing  that  conflicts  with  any  sound  philo- 
sophical notion  that  may  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  order,  such  as  its  permanence,  regularity,  and  necessity,  or  with 
the  regular  development  and  uninterrupted  progress  of  a  precon- 
ceived and  prearrangfMl  plan ;  a  plan  which,  in  embryo,  like  an  acorn, 
has  within  itself  the  germ  and  capacity  of  perfecting  itself.  The 
doctrine  that  '*a  Paul  may  plant  and  an  Apollos  may  water,  but 
God  alone  can  give  the  increase,"  is  sound  philosophy.  Nor  does 
the  idea  of  a  special  providence  conflict  with  the  idea  of  God's  ^en- 
eral  providence^  (which,^ indeed,  is  but  another  and  more  definite 
mode  of  stating  the  preceding  proposition,)  because  God  is  himself 
the  source  of  order,  of  infinite  and  eternal  order;  and  whether  be 
act  generally  or  specially,  he  acts  always  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
principle  of  order  which  is  in  him;  hence  his  special  acts  cannot 
contradict  his  general  laws,  but,  besides  being  in  correspondence  with 
them,  must  aid  and  assist  them. 

But  in  fact  we  deem  the  almost  interminable  discussion  that  has 
been  maintained  on  this  subject,  as  having  been  more  fruitful  of 
strife  than  of  any  useful  result ;  for  it  is  immensely  difficult,  if  in- 
deed not  impossible,  to  draw  a  well  defined  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  divine  action  and  the  human,  and  to  say  with  accuracy 
and  certainty  when  and  where  God  intervenes  in  human  affairs 
specially,  that  is,  as  an  independent  power  out  of  humanity,  and 
without  reference  to  those  inherent  and  necessary  laws  which  reside 
in  universal  nature,  and  therefore  apparent  containing  them;  or 
generally,  that  is,  by  humanity  itself,  in  its  instinctive  operations, 
and  by  means  of  natural  laws.  Much,  therefore,  that  has  been  con- 
fidently asserted  in  the  respect  of  certain  men  and  certain  nations, 
or  of  certain  transactions,  that  enjoy  the  exclusive  houor  of  bein^ 
denominated  ^* providential  "  and  to  have  been  produced  by  an  arbi- 
trary or  an  independent  exercise  of  God's  creative  power,  without 
reference  to,  if  not  in  contravention  of,  those  universal  natural 
laws,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  deemed  competent  to  their 
production — much,  we  say,  of  this  sort  of  declamation  may,  after 
all,  admit  of  more  or  less  qualification ;  and  we  apprehend,  if  close- 
ly looked  into,  a  great  deal  of  their  sublime  specialities  would  fade 
into  mere  common  place  generalities,  and  they  would  be  found  to 
have  been  legitimate  effects  from  natural  causes,  and  to  have  sprung 
from  the  same  general  and  universal  laws  which  rule  over  the  birth 
of  other  more  ordinary  men,  nations,  and  events. 

In  our  next  article,  we  will  introduce  to  the  reader  another  of  the 
great,  leading,  fundamental  principles  of  our  author,  to  wit :  the  re- 
duction of  the  .elements  of  human  thought,  in  imitation  of  the  fa- 
mous categories  of  Aristotle  and  Kant.  These  elements,  which, 
according  to  Aristotle,  were  very  numerous,  and  which  were  even 
multiplied  by  Kant,  are  reduced  by  Cousin  to  a  very  simple  formula, 
composed  of  three  parts,  which  constitute  a  kind  of  trinity,  of  which 
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he  makes  immense  use,  and  by  means  of  which  he  undertakes  to  ex* 
plain  all  the  past  events  of  history,  and  even  in  some  degree  to  an- 
ticipate or  foretell  the  future  history  of  mankind.  AAer  this  prin- 
ciple shall  have  been  fairly  stated,  nothing  more  will  remain  for  us 
to  do  but  to  bring  together  the  different  principles  enumerated  in 
these  articles,  and  to  draw  thence  such  deductions  as  may  be  legiti- 
raately  extracted  from  them.  As  in  physics,  a  speculative  miitake 
b  abandoned  when  contradicted  by  facts  which  strike  the  senses;  or 
as  in  mathematics,  an  absurd  or  inconsistent  conclusion  is  admitted 
as  a  demonstrative  proof  of  a  faulty  hypothesis ;  so  in  metaphysics, 
those  principles  must  be  pronounced  to  be  unsound  which  will  justify 
deductions  and  inferences  which  the*  common  sense,  the  common 
observation,  and  the  common  experience  of  mankind  declare  at  once 
to  be  absurd  and  inconsistent.  It  is  by  this  test  that  M.  Cousin's 
philosophy  must  stand  or  fall ;  and  this  is  the  test  which  we  mean 

to  apply  in  the  sequel. 

(To  be  eoutinued,) 


ART.  TL— SOLEII'S  SIGCHAROHETER. 

A  beautiful  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  cryRtalis* 
able  sugar  in  any  saccharine  solution,  was  invented  in  Paris,  in  the 
year  1846,  by  M.  Soleil,  an  eminent  optician  and  mathematical  in- 
strument maker.  It  is  now  used  by  numerous  refiners  in  Trance, 
who  employ  it  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  raw  sugar  ofiered  to  them 
for  sale,  and  is  of  such  unfailing  accuracy  and  easy  use  that  it  will 
soon  be  as  well  known  to  the  manufacturer  as  the  ordinary  pes^-sirop 
of  Beaum^.  But  although  this  instrument  be  one  requiring  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  few  hours  study  to  make  its 
practical  application  familiar,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed 
are  not  so  easily  apprehended,  and  require  a  somewhat  more  than 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  discoveries  in  optics  made  by  mod- 
em science.  It  b  the  object  of  this  paper  to  give  a  description  of 
the  instrument,  of  the  manner  of  using  it,  and  if  possible  an  expla- 
nation of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed,  that  will  be  intel- 
ligible to  the  general  reader. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  property  of  a  ray  of  light  discovered  by 
M.  Malus  in  1808  which  is  termed  polarisation.  Light  is  said  to  be 
polarised  when,  by  being  once  reflected  or  refracted,  it  is  rendered 
incapable  of  being  again  reflected  or  refracted  at  certain  angles.  We 
all  know  that  in  general  a  ray  of  light  afier  being  reflected  from  any 
surface,  as  for  instance,  a  pane  of  plate-glass,  may  be  reflected  a 
second  time  from  another  surface,  and  will  also  pass  freely  through 
transparent  bodies.  But  if  the  ray  of  light  be  reflected  from  a  pane 
of  plate-glass  at  an  angle  of  67^  it  cannot  be  reflected  from  the  sur- 
face of  another  pane  of  glass  in^certain  positions,  although  it  will  be 
completely  reflected  by  the  second  pane  in  other  positions.  A  ray 
thus  reflected  at  an  angle  of  67^  also  loses  the  property  of  passing 
through  transparent  bodies  in  certain  positions,  although  it  will  freely 
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penetrate  the  same  bodies  in  others.  Such  rays  of  light  are  said  to 
be  polarised. 

It  has  also  been  discovered  that  the  greater  number  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  gums,  jellies,  resins,  6»2.,  possess  the 
property  of  doubling  the  image  or  appearance  of  an  object  when  seen 
through  them  in  certain  directions,  because  the  ray  of  light  falling 
upon  them  is  refracted  into  two  pencils,  more  or  less  separated, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  body  and  the  direction  cff  the  incident 
ray.  Each  of  these  pencils  is  polarised.  Iceland  spac  possesses  this 
property  of  double  refraction  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  may  be  seen 
by  pasting  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  hole  in  it  on  the  side  of  the  spac 
farthest  from  the  eye ;  the  hole  will  appear  double  in  looking  through 
the  spac.  It  has  further  been  observed  that  when  a  ray  of  light  is 
thus  divided  into  two  polarised  rays  it  exhibits  properties  which  are 
symmetrical  both  to  the  right  and  lei\  of  the  plane  of  reflection,  but 
that  in  crystallised  quartz^,  this  symmetry  is  destroyed,  and  that  the 
plane  of  the  polarisation  deviates  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
observer,  by>  an  angle  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate'  of 
quartz.  This  is  called  circular  polarisation.  Mr.  Biot  discovered 
that  a  solution  of  cane  sugar ^  as  well  as  many  other  liquids,  possessed 
the  same  properties  of  circular  polarisation  as  crystallised  quartz — 
but  the  quartz  possesses  this  remarkable  quality,  that  in  some  crys* 
tals  the  rotation  is  from  right  to  lef\,  and  in  others  from  left  to  right, 
and  if  two  of  these  opposing  crystals  of  equal  thickness  be  interposed 
between  the  ray  of  light  and  the  observer,  they  counteract  mutually 
their  opposing  influences,  and  the  circular  polarisation  ceases  to  exist. 
The  law  of  circular  polarisation  in  liquids  such  as  solutions  of  caoe 
sugar  was  shown  by  Mr.  Biot  to  be,  that  the  angle  of  deviation  is 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid,  the  density  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  proportion  of  active  matter.  It  was  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  optical  principles  above  stated  in  a  very  succinct  form, 
that  Mr.  Blot  constructed  an  instrument  which  showed  the  quantity 
of  crystallisable  sugar  i^  a  syrup  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the 
thermometer  indicates  temperature,  or  the  barometer  atmospheric 
pressure ;  but  the  instrument  of  his  invention,  although  available  for 
the  analysis  of  the  chemist,  required  for  its  use  an  apartment  spe- 
cially prepared  fbr  the  purpose  by  excluding  all  light  except  the  ray 
that  fell  on  the  instrument,  and  the  results  could  only  be  obtained 
by  mathematical  calculations,  not  always  understood  by  the  manufac- 
turer who  might  desire  to  employ  it.  M.  Soleil  has  succeeded  in 
inventing  a  different  instrument,  which  although  depending  on  the 
same  principles,  may  be  used  at  all  times  and  in  all  situations,  with- 
out any  necessity  for  calculation,  and  which  can  be  practically  ap- 
plied by  persons  ignorant  of  the  theory  by  which  he  was  guided,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  thermometer  and  barometer  are  daily  used 
by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  physical  laws  which  influence  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury  in  their  columns. 

Thd  annexed  plate  shows  the  Saccharometer.  Letter  d  is  the 
prism  of  Iceland  spacy  possessing  the  power  of  double  refraction  as 
above  stated,  which  polarises  the  light  transmitted  through  the  instru- 
ment in  the  direction  of  its  axis.    This  prism  is  termed  the  poUriser. 
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A  second  prism  also  doubly  refracting,  placed  at  the  point  a,  also 
seen  separately  at  letter  a,  and  called  the  analyser,  causes  two  images 
of  the  opening  o  to  be  seen:  this  can  be  turned  at  will  in  its  socket 
and  in  any  desired  direction,  and  then  fixed  in  its  position  by  the 
screw  p. 

At  the  point  e  is  a  plate  of  crystallised  quartz  composed  of  two 
pieces  possessing  opposing  powers  of  circular  polarisation,  and  of 
equal  thickness.  On  looking  through  the  instrument  the  effect  of 
the  preceding  arrangement  of  the  prisms  and  quartz  is  such  as  to 
show  two  colored  disks,  (see  letters  i  k)  one  violet  and  the  other  yel- 
low, each  sepacated  by  a  vertical  line,  which  is  the  line  of  separation 
of  the  two  kinds  of  quartz.  Each  of  these  disks  presents  the  same 
shade  of  color  on  its  entire  surface,  when  the  analyser  is  placed  at 
zero,  as  shown  by  the  scale  seen  in  the  figure  of  the  instrument. 

The  slightest  movement  of  the  analyser  makes  a  perceptible  chai^ 
in  the  tints,  and  as  this  movement  acts  in  contrary  directions  on  the 
two  plates  of  quartz,  the  succession  of  colors  is  inverse,  and  the 
slightest  change  thus  produces  a  double  effect. 

Pfow  if  in  the  tube  n,  syrup  is  introduced  in  front  of  the  quartz, 
the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  is  produced  by  changing  the  position 
of  the  analyser,  for  as  cane  sugar  possesses  a  right  circular  polarisa- 
tion, its  influence  is  added  to  that  of  the  crystal  of  quartz  possessing 
the  same  power,  and  their  combined  influence  overpowers  that  of  the 
crystal  possessing  the  opposite  property.  If  the  syrup  is  a  solution 
of  glucosCy  or  uncrystallisable  sugar,  whose  circular  polarisation  is 
left,  a  similar  effect  will  be  produced  in  favor  of  the  lefl  polarising 
quartz.  The  result  in  either  case  is  that  the  disks  no  longer  possess 
the  same  general  shade  of  color,  but  that  in  each  the  two  halves 
separated  by  the  vertical  lines  possess  distinct  colors.  In  order 
therefore  to  measure  the  rotary  power  of  the  column  of  syrup,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  place  before  it  a  plate  of  quartz  having  a  left 
rotation  of  a  thickness  requisite  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  sugar, 
and  thus  would  be  produced  a  couple  or  pair  of  forces,  of  which  the 
active  elements,  sugar  and  quartz,  would  exactly  compensate  the 
influence  of  each  other.  But  it  would  be  difHcult  and  even  impossi- 
ble to  procure  a  series  of  plates  of  quartz  of  different  thickness  and 
sufRciently  numerous  to  enable  the  observer  always  to  find  one  of 
the  exact  thickness  necessary  to  compensate  the  rotary  power  of  a 
saccharine  solution  at  all  degrees  of  saturation ;  and  it  is  to  avoid 
this  necessity  that  M.  Soleil  invented  that  part  of  the  instrument 
which  he  calls  the  compensator.  It  is  fixed  at  the  point  c,  and  is 
composed  of  two  oblong  prisms  of  the  same  angle  cut  out  of  the  same 
plate  of  quartz :  these  prisms  super-posed  the  base  of  each  on  the 
summit  of  the  other^  recompose  a  plate  of  which  the  surfaces  are 
parallel.  Bach  of  these  prisms  is  fixed  in  a  frame  running  in  a 
groove,  so  that  they  can  slide  before  each  other  by  means  of  a  screw 
which  moves  both  in  such  manner  that  the  thickness  of  the  com- 
pound plate  can  be  varied  at  pleasure.  In  front  of  this  compound 
plate  is  fixed  another  of  the  same  thickness  but  made  of  a  single 
piece,  and  possessing  the  contrary  rotary  power.  These  two  plates, 
one  simple  and  the  other  compound,  therefore  create  no  polarising 
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efiecty  their  reciprocal  influences  being  mutually  compensated,  and 
in  this  position  the  compensator  marks  zero.  Now  if  the  screw  that 
moves  the  compound  plate  be  turned  so  as  to  make  the  two  thinnest 
ends  cover  each  other,  its  thickness  being  diminished  the  power  of 
the  simple  plate  becomes  predominant,  but  by  an  inverse  motion  of 
the  screw  the  compound  plate  becomes  the  thickest  and  overcomes 
the  influence  of  the  simple  plate.  On  the  frame  of  one  of  these 
plates  is  engraved  a  scale  beginning  at  zero  in  the  middle  and  divided 
into  degrees  to  the  right  and  left  for  indicating  the  two  deviations  of 
polarised  rays ;  and  on  the  othe^  is  engraved  a  scale  called  a  vernier 
for  indicating  tenths  of  the  first  scale.  The  first  of  these  two  scales 
indicates  tens,  and  the  second  units,  the  two  combined  showing  the 
exact  number  of  degrees  marked  by  the  instrument  when  an  obser- 
vation has  been  made.  At  the  point  ^  is  a  lens  fixed  to  the  analyser, 
and  of  which  the  focal  distance  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at 
pleasure  to  suit  the  eye  of  any  observer. 

Before  using  the  instrument  the  observer  should  first  satisfy  him- 
self that  it  is  in  perfect  order,  for  which  purpose  he  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows. He  turns  the  screw  of  the  compensator  until  the  zero  of  the 
two  scales  coincide  perfectly.  He  then  places  a  tube  of  water  in  the 
instrument  and  looks  into  it,  lengthenbg  or  shortening  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  lens^  unti!  he  can  see  plainly  and  distinctly  the  black 
vertical  line  that  divides  the  two  disks  that  are  presented  to  his 
view.  Finally  he  turns  round  the  analyser  in  its  socket  until  these 
disks  present  on  their  entire  surface  a  uniform  color :  as  soon  as  this 
point  IS  attained,  he  screws  the  analyser  tight  enough  to  fix  it  in  its 
position. 

The  apparatus  being  now  ready  for  use,  the  water  is  poured  out 
of  the  tube  and  the  syrup  which  is  to  be  examined  replaces  it.  So 
soon  as  this  column  of  syrup  is  interposed  between  the  compensator 
and  the  polariser,  the  appearanpe  of  the  disks  is  changed.  The  right 
half  of  each  disk  presents  a  different  color  from  the  lefl  half,  because 
the  rotary  power  of  the  sugar  has  caused  the  pencil  of  polarised 
light  to  deviate  to  the  right,  if  the  sugar  is  crystallisable  or  to  the 
left,  if  it  be  glucose  or  uncrystallisable  sugar.  All  that  the  observer 
has  to  do,  is  then  to  turn  the  screw  of  the  compensator  until  it  shall 
restore  the  identity  of  tint  throughout  the  disk — ^tbe  number  of  de- 
grees maked  on  the  scale  at  once  snows  the  extent  of  the  rotary  power 
of  the  sugar,  each  degree  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  a  thickness  of 
one  millimeter*  in  the  compound  plate  of  quartz  that  forms  the  com- 
pensator.  So  that  if  the  scale  marks  BC,  the  rotary  power  of  the 
sacdiarine  solution  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  plate  of  quartz  of  sixty 
millimeters  in  thickness. 

The  use  of  the  instrument  itself  then  consists  simply  in  placing 
syrup  in  a  tube  and  turning  a  screw  until  the  image  seen  on  looking 
through  it,  is  of  an  uniform  color.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
this,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  crystalliz- 
able  sugar  is  equivalent  to  the  rotary  power  of  the  quartz  as  shown 
by  the  scale,  so  as  to  enable  the  observer  at  all  times,  and  without 
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the  aid  of  calculation,  to  say  precisely  what  quantity  of  sugar  is 
really  contained  in  the  solution  submitted  to  test. 

To  ascertain  this  point,  a  series  of  remarks  and  experiments  were 
conducted  with  great  pains  and  care  by  M.  Cluget  and  communicated 
by  him  to  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  national  manufactures 
at  Paris,  in  its  session  of  the  14th  of  October,  1846,  which  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  condense  within  as  limited  a  space  as  is  compatible  with 
the  desire  to  render  the  sijbject  perfectly  intelligible. 

This  chemist  commences  by  observing  that  although  in  theory  the 
polarisation  of  light  constitutes  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  abstract 
branches  of  the  science  of  optics,  the  appreciation  of  its  effects  con- 
sidered exclusively  in  its  practical  application  Soleil's  Saccharometer 
is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  de> 
scribe  the  mode  of  manifestation  for  the  different  species  of  sugar. 

Let  us  commence  by  supposing  that  we  desire  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  crystallisable  sugar  contained  in  a  substance  which  we 
know  beforehand  to  contain  no  other  species  of  sugar,  such  as  cane 
juice  when  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  fermentation  or  other  similar 
causes.  The  juice  is  put  into  a  matrass  (or  white  glass  bottle  with 
a  long  neck,)  which  is  filled  up  to  a  mark  indicating  a  capacity  of  100 
cubic  centimeters,  and  to  this  juice  is  added  ten  cubic  centimeters  of 
subacetate  of  lead  which  fills  the  matrass  up  to  a  line  marked  1 10  c. 
c.  The  liquid  is  then  slightly  shaken  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  subacetate  of  lead  is  completely  defecated  in  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes :  it  is  passed  through  a  paper  filter  and  poured  into  a  tube 
twenty-two  centimeters  in  length  ;  this  tube  is  placed  in  the  instru- 
ment and  an  observation  taken  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
which  will  show  the  number  of  degrees  of  deviation  effected  on  the 
polarised  light  in  its  passage  through  the  instrument.  .  This  number 
of  degrees  multiplied  by  16.471  and  divided  by  10,  gives  the  weight 
in  grammes  and  centigrammes*  of  sugar  contained  in  a  litret  of  the 
liquid. 

There  are  tables  however  which  accompany  the  instrument  and 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  calculation,  so  that  by  merely  looking 
at  the  table  We  find  marked  opposite  the  number  of  degrees  of  devia- 
tion, the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  liquid. 

The  reason  for  multiplying  by  the  number  16.471  is  this.  Ex- 
periment shows  this  to  be  the  quantity  in  grammes  and  milligrammes 
of  sugar  perfectly  pure  and  dry,  a  pure  sugar  candy  of  which  a  so- 
lution carried  to  a  volume  of  100  cubic  centimeters  will  determinea 
right  deviation  of  100^  in  the  saccharometer  when  observed  through 
a  tube  of  20  centimeters  in  length.  Now  as  the  action  of  saccharine 
solutions  or  polarised  light  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar  contained  in  them,  or  in  other  words  the  number  of  active 
particles  of  sugar  interposed  between  the  ray  and  the  eye,  ii  is  evi- 
dent that  the  number  of  degrees  of  deviation  multiplied  by  this  num- 
ber 16.471  and  divided  by  10  will  give  the  quantity  of  sugar  per  litre 
in  the  liquid  subjected  to  examination,  the  litre  being  equal  to  a 
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cubic  deckneter.  The  table  used  in  the  above  example  is  22  centi- 
meters, one-tenth  being  added  to  its  length,  to  compensate  for  the  ad- 
ditional dilution  of  the  liquid  resulting  from  adding  to  it  one-tenth  of 
its  volume  in  subacetate  of  lead  for  defecation. 

If  subacetate  of  lead  cannot  be  readily  procured  the  defecation 
can  be  as  easily  and  efficiently  operated  by  adding  5  cubic  centime- 
ters of  a  solution  of  isinglass  and  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol. 

If  instead  of  a  liquid  we  desire  to  test  a  raw  sugar  or  molasses,  the 
process  is  somewhat  different,  because  of  the  coloring  matter  which 
would  prevent  the  ray  of  light  from  passing  through  it  when  in  solu- 
tion, with  sufficient  distinctness  to  enable  the  ol^rver  to  obtain  a 
dear  view  of  the  efiect  produced.  The  result  is  however  more  di- 
rectly obtained,  because  as  in  this  case  the  observation  is  to  be  made 
by  comparing  the  effect  which  determined  weights  of  these  substances 
exercise  on  polarised  light  as  compared  with  that  created  by  equal 
weights  of  pure  sugar.  The  number  of  degrees  marked  on  the  scale 
when  the  observation  is  made  indicates  the  exact  per  centage  of 
cry  stall  isable  ^ugar  in  the  substance  examined,  without  further  cal- 
culation or  reference  to  tables. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  preparing,  defecating  and  discolor- 
ing brown  sugars  or  molasses  so  as  to  render  them  suitable  for  pbser- 
vation  in  the  saccharometer  is  as  follows : 

A  quantity  sufficient  to  occupy  a  volume  of  200  or  300  cubic  cen- 
timeters is  procured,  and  is  placed  in  a  matrass,  guaged  so  as  to  con- 
tain exactly  one,  two  or  three  hundred  centimeters.  The  necessary 
quantity  of  sugar  or  molasses  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  ma- 
trass, is  then  introduced  into  it  and  is  dissolved  by  a  quantity  of 
water  which  is  poured  into  the  matrass  until  it  reaches  exactly  the 
mark  of  the  guage,  if  the  sugar  is  white  and  clear  enough  to  be  ob- 
served without  defecation :  if  not,  a  space  of  about  20  centimeters 
must  be  lefl  and  filled  up  with  the  defecating  agent,  whether  that 
^ent  be  subacetate  of  lead  or  the  mixture  of  isinglass  and  alcohol. 
The  whole  is  then  shaken  up  and  thrown  on  a  filter.  If  the  liquid 
when  filtered  is  still  too  darkly  colored  to  admit  of  an  observation  it 
must  be  discolored  by  passing  it  through  bone  black.  The  discolor- 
ed syrup  is  then  placed  in  the  tube  and  the  instrument,  being  used 
in  the  manner  above  described,  the  exact  quantity  of  crystallisable 
8u^r  is  ascertained. 

The  method  above  indicated  is  all  that  is  required  for  ascertaininff 
the  quantity  of  crystallisable  sugar  in  the  raw  material  obtained 
from  the  cane.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  desirable  to  as- 
certain the  quantity  really  existing  in  saccharine  solutions  contain- 
ing lefl  polarising  sugar  or  foreign  substances  also  possessing  polar- 
ising power,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  the  process  employed 
by  M.  Clurget  for  analysing  such  solutions,  although  this  is  rather  a 
matter  of  curious  inquiry  than  of  practical  utility  for  sugar  refiners 
in  this  country.  In  order  to  disengage  from  the  total  amount  of  de- 
viation that  which  is  attributable  to  the  crystallisable  sugar  alone,  it 
is  necessary  to  convert  by  an  acid  the  whole  mass  of  sugar  into  left 
polarising  sugar.  In  this  operation  the  temperature  must  be  care- 
fully  noted»  for  it  exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  saccharine  solu- 
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tions  possessing  left  polarising  power.  The  laws  which  govern  this 
influence  have  been  determined  by  M.  Cluget,  although  the  fact  of 
its  existence  was  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Mitscherlich,  of  Berlin.  A 
table  showing  the  amount  of  this  influence  for  each  degree  of  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  accompanies  the  instru- 
ment. 

In  order  to  render  facile  and  exact  the  observations,  a  special  tube 
for  acidulated  solutions  is  furnished  :  this  tube  is  provided  with  a 
verticle  tubulare  in  which  is  plunged  a  thermometer  whose  bulb 
penetrates  into  the  solution.  The  liquid  is  poured  into  a  matraaa 
marked  so  as  to  designate  capacities  of  60  and  66  cubic  centimeters. 
The  vessel  is  filled  up  to  the  flrst  mark  with  the  liquid,  and  is  then 
filled  up  to  the  second  mark  with  pure  and  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  whole  is  shaken,  a  thermometer  is  placed  in  it* 
and  the  matrass  thus  arranged,  is  heated  in  a  hot-water  bath  to  68^  c. 
and  then  plunged  into  cold  water  to  bring  it  back  to  the  ambient 
temperature.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  in  order  to  disengage  any 
chloride  of  lead  produced  by  the  action  on  the  hydrochloric  acid  of 
any  excess  of  the  sub-acetate  of  lead  employed  in  the  defecation* 
The  solution  is  then  observed  in  the  saccbarometer  and  its  lefl  de« 
viation  is  noted :  to  this  number  must  be  added  one-tenth  to  compea- 
sate  for  the  dilution  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  the  acid ;  the  total 
is  added  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  right  polarisation  ascertained 
prior  to  the  acidulation,  and  by  looking  at  the  table  in  the  column  of 
temperature  at  which  the  observation  is  made  for  the  number  which 
approaches  the  nearest  the  sum  total  of  the  above  additions  then  will 
be  found  indicated  in  the  last  column  to  the  right,  the  number  of 
grammes  of  sugar  contained  in  a  litre  of  the  solution. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  if  any  of  your  readers  should  desire 
to  inspect  the  instrument  personally,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  af- 
ford them  an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  and  to  explain  by  showing  it  in 
actual  operation,  whatever  may  be  found  to  be  imperfectly  described 
in  the  hasty  sketch  above  given. 


We  take  from  the  '*  Scientific  American*'  the  foUowing  remarks  npon 

the  Turpentine  business  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia : 

In  making  turpentine  a  medium  sized  pine  tree,  with  large  top,  fiimishes 
the  turpentine  best.  In  North  Carolina,  however,  trees  of  only  eight  or 
nine  inches  diameter  are  T>ften  selected.  The  tree  is  tapped  for  its  sap  ia 
the  months  of  December,  Januaiy  and  February.  The  first  turpentine 
which  flows  is  called  virgin  turpentine,  and  care  is  taken' to  preserve  the 
pure  white  color  which  is  natural  to  it—rosis  made  from  the  virgin  turpen- 
tine is  transparent.  The  sap  is  distilled  like  mah  and  the  resijdt  is  turpen- 
tine and  rosm  and  tar.  More  turpentine  is  now  made  in  North  Caroliaa 
and  Georgia  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Uie  world  put  together,  and  die  distila^ 
tion  is  conducted  in  the  forest,  saving  all  unnecessary  transportation  of  re- 
fuse material.  Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  more  spirits  of  turpentine  dis- 
tilled in  Burope  than  in  the  United  States,  but  the  tide  has  now  turoed  and 
fiurope  gets  turpentine  firom  America. 
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I. — DKPra  OF  PLANTING  SEEDS. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq,, 

Dear  Sir  >^Yonf  zeal  and  efforts  in  betelf  of  agricnlttire,  indnce  me  to  send 
you  the  resalt  of  experiments  wkich,  I  believe,  will  interest  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  Fully  aware  that  changes  will  not  be  hastily  adopted  by  the  planting  com- 
nunity,  vet  the  desire  to  do  good  arges  me  to  appear  oefore  yonr  readers,  as  a 
nacticalifaTmer.  Each  individual  tiiinks  his  niowledge  is  ample,  while  he  is 
ci^xned  to  treat  with  levity,  observations  which  point  to  new  modes  of  planting, 
or  culture. 

Napoleon  paid  the  world  was  governed  by  epithets ;  and  how  true  t  The  name 
of  theorist,  of  book-farmer,  has  deterred  many  frbm  improving  their  minds,  and 
their  condition  in  life.  The  name  rebel,  has  consigned  many  a  true  heart  to 
ignominy ;  the  name  tory,  has  doomed  many  an  honest  and  faithAil  man  to  as 
bitter  an  end.  The  experience  of  the  past  proves  that  Napoleon  was  right,  and 
will  be  so  to  the  end  of  time.  Were  no  one  to  risk  abuse,  nor  propose  anything 
but  wlxat  would  be  veceived  as  orthodox,  then  would  improvement  cease.  Would 
mil  writers  be  content  to  labor  merelv  for  die  present,  or  having*written,  destroy 
all  that  did  not  piease  the  mass,  sucn  men  as  Bacon,  Milton,  Burke,  and  others 
would  not  have  poured  instruction  into  the  popular  mind. 

Convinced  that  tibe  mass  do  not  sanction  experiments  which  expose  their 
cherished  practices,  I  would  not  have  hazarded  opinions  so  opposite  to'  the  old 
sorstem,  but  for  the  kind  attention  of  the  pubiishers  of  the  German  works,  by 
Boussingault  and  Bruger;  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  and  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Smith — to 
all  of  whom  I  tender  many  thanks,  and  heartily  recommetd  their  works,  for  sale 
hy  J.  B.  Steel  &  Co.,  of  ^  New  Orleans.  I  received  these  works  in  1845,  but  had, 
by  various  experiments,  previously  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  we  lost  time 
and  grain  in  too  deep  planting ;  that  the  prevailing  practice  was  wrong,  and  de- 
trimental to  our  best  interests.  I  have  so  said  repeatedly,  and  have  generally 
been  met  with  very  strong  oljections.  If  these  tanslations  of  Boussingault,  Bruger, 
and  other  Continental  writars,  were  read  as  freely  as  the  last  political  quarrel,  I 
would  cease,  and  only  say  their  experience  is  corroborated  here. 

Please  understand  me.  I  offer  nothing  not  heretofore  advanced  by  able  practi* 
cal  planters,  nor  anything  new;  but  I  beg  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  planters^ 
what  they  have  seen,  and  can  know  by  experiment.  To  some  it  may  be  new,  but 
they  ha^e  not  paid  attention  to  it;  but  many  will  at  once  see  there  is  truth,  and 
reason  too,  in  tne  facts.  I  will  rely  mainlv  on  the  experiments  of  others,  for  the 
simple  reason, — "  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  even  in  his  own  country," — not 
because  I  had  not  tried  nearly  the  same  experiments,  and  arrived  at  the  same 
practical  conclusions. 

BauGBa  tried  the  experiment  with  com,  at  the  various  depths  below  stated,  in 
a^colder  climate  and  earlier  in  the  season  than  mine,  which  is  as  late  as  6th  June« 
'  Ptaated  1  inch  deep,— seed  came  up  in  8  1-3  days. 
1  1-2  "  "  *     9  1-2    " 

2  <(  If  it        IQ  <( 

2 1-»  •*  «  "11  1-2    " 

3  ««  ««  «<    19  « 

3 1-2  "  **  *'  13  " 

4  "  "  **  13 1-2    " 
4 1-2  *«  **  *'  no  rise. 

5  "  "  "  no  rise. 

5  1-2  "  ''  **    17  1-2  but  died  in  a  few  days. 

6  "  **  "    no  rise. 

Some  of  those  that  did  not  rise  from  deep  planting,  were  very  feeble,  and  did 
not  do  much.    The  first  one  of  mine  was  washed  up ;  second,  third  and  fourth 
came  up  on  the  sixth  day,  in  the  aHemoon  late ;  the  others  could  not  be  found 
after  aome  two  weeks  time. 
Rye  i^aated  by  Petri,  to  the  depth  of 

1-2  inch,  came  iu>  in  11  days,  IS  of  seed  vegetating* 

1       "  «•  12     ^*     all 

8       u  .i  18     «    ^^S         **  ^  ^ 
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3  inchesjxame  up  in  20  days,  5-8  of  seed  vegetating. 

4  "    ^       "  21     »'      4-8         "  " 

5  II  u  22    '<      3-8         "  " 

6  "  "23    "      1-8         '*  " 

I  tried  wheat,  some  dibbled  in  foar  inches  deep.  Not  the  thousandth  came  np^ 
nor  did  any  make  seed ;  whereas,  those  covered  half  to  one  inch  came  up  finely, 
and  made  a  fair  ctop  of  grain.-^oiir  varieties  tried. 

Ugazy  in  Andre,  gives  a  table  of  the  result  of  his  very  interesting  experiments 
with  rye,  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  I  give  his  deductions, — seventy-six  experi- 
ments: 

"  Two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all  the  plants  had  thin  root  stalks  onlv  one 
inch  under  ground,  and  exactly  those  produced  the  most  stalks;  one  fourth  had 
roots  one  and  a  half  inches  below  the  surface,  and  had  only  half  as  many  stalks; 
at  two  inches  deep,  onlv  four  in  one  hundred ;  at  two  and  a  half,  only  nine  in  one 
thousand, — onlv  one  or  these  produced  a  stalk." 

For  the  last  nve  years,  I  have  plowed  my  land  well  before  sowing  grain ;  then 
covered  the  grain  with  a  heavy  brush,  harrow,  or  horse  rake, — ^believing  that  I 
had  lost  time  and  crops  by  plowing  in  grain.  To  explain  why  others  succeed 
when  plowing  in  their  grain,  it  is  only  required  to  measure  depth  of  plowing.  I 
make  good  crops  of  rye,  without  plowing  or  covering,  merely  sowing  down  the 
grain  on  com  or  cotton  land,  and  know  of  one  crop  of  oats,  one  hundred  acr^s 
sowed  down  and  plowed  in ;  one  hundred  acres  not  plowed,---the  latter  believed 
to  be  best 

I  was  taught  to  plow  in  grain,  and  to  cover  com  with  the  plow ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  repeat^  failures  to  get  a  fair  stand,  I  was  led  to  examine,  and  to  ex- 
periment. Necessity  was  the  schoolmaster,  and  I  *was  taught  anew,  to  plant 
shallow,  and  have  obeyed  teaching.  There  are  many  who  urge  that  deep  plant- 
ing is  a  protection  against  drouth.  I  ask  them  to  examine  com  that  is  planted 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  say  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  leaves  appear  above 
ground.  Again,  when  the  plant  is  twelve  inches  high,  and  agam  when  in 
tassel.  They  will  find,  at  first,  three  roots  extending  from  the  grain  with  numer- 
ous small  fibres  attached  thereto ;  tlie  heart  of  the  grain  then  also  starts  up  the 
stem  of  the  plant,  which,  on  reaching  near  the  surface,  is  formed  into  a  knot  or 
swelling,  from  whence  proceed  the  three  roots  that  sustain  the  plant, — the  lower 
portion  not  larger  than  a  broom  straw,  not  growing  on  the  stem;  when  examined 
in  second  condition  is  as  small  as  many  of  the  true  roots ;  and  when  later  ex- 
amined,— is  not  found  at  all.  We,  therefore,  find  that  the  theory  of  deep  plant- 
ing to  protect  against  drouth,  is  erroneous,  as  the  roots  even  part  off  near  the 
surface,  and  the  first  three  roots  perish  away ;  and  if  they  do  not,  are  too  small  to 
be  of  any  service,  unless  acting  like  "  iniantismal "  doses  of  medicine  do  on  the 
t  ranscendentalists . 

Corn,  like  all  its  (the  grass)  family,  sends  its  roots  superficially,  and  under 
favorable  circumstances  may  be  at  considerable  depth,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  to 
be  either  essential  or  requisite,  nor  do  I  think  nature  is  guilty  of  doing  more  than 
iineeded.    If  the  soil  be  properly  prepared,  and  in  conaition  to  nourish  the  com, 
(he  roots  will  not  dip  dx>wn.    If  com  be  planted  shallow,  it  will  vegetate  \it  a 
ower  temperature  oi  the  atmosphere,  because  the  earth  is  earlier  warmed,  an 
inch  or  so,  than  three  to  six  inches ;  and  by  its  vegetating  earlier  and  more  cer- 
tain, we  can  get  a  stand  more  early  in  the  season.    Generally,  in  February,  or 
1st  of  March,  there  is  weather  warm  enough  to  admit  of  com  vegetating,  if  it  be 
planted  about  one  inch ;  but  if  planted  deeper,  rain  and  cold  supervene,  which 
check  the  vegetating  of  it,  and  cause  it  to  rot,  or  lie  some  days  or  weeks  dormant. 
But,  if  there  be  a  stand,  even  with  deep  planting,  there  is  a  certain  loss  to  the 
plant,  of  the  nutrition  that  the  erain  is  destined  to  give ;  that  nutrition  being  ex- 
pended in  bringing  the  plant,  urough  the  earth,  where  it  must  remain  for  a  few 
days  until  the  superficial  roots  have  made  sufficient  growth  to  feed  the  planu 
Brager  says—"  The  more  shallow  the  seed  was  covered  by  the  earth,  the  man 
rapidly  the  sprout  made  its  appearance,  and  the  stronger  afterwards  was  the 
stalk.*^ 

Let  any  one  notice  corn,  that  is  covered  with  the  hoe.  It  c«me8  up  eariy,  grows 
up  immediately  and  vigorously.  See  also  a  volunteer  stalk, — and  why  is  it  so  t 
Because  the  grain  to  tne  young  tender  plant,  by  the  sugar  found  in  it,  until  the 
roots  have  extended  themselves  in  search  of  food,  which  is  done  almost  as  soon 
as  the  blades  are  formed,  and  being  no  work  of  supereirogation,  there  is  every 
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t&ing  done  that  is  needed,  and  nothing  extra.  More  than  this :  the  crop  comes 
up  regular,  and  grows  off;  a  portion  that  is  not  so  dAp  comes  ap  earlier,  and 
l^etting  sooner  over  the  check,  grows  off,  whilst  that  planted  deeper  is  more  tardy 
tn  rising,  and  when  ap  remains  in  the  same  condition  for  days. 

In  using  the  expression  of  deep  planting,  I  mean  not  only  deep  planting,  but 
deep  covering.  Com,  though  planted  in  the  water  furrow,  and  covered  shallow, 
Is  not  liable  to  the  same  objections.  If  the  land  be  placed  in  excellent  condition, 
farrows  opened  with  a  shovel  plow,  so  as  to  have  pulverized  earth  in  the  furrow 
for  the  com  to  lie  on,  and  then  covered  with  a  harrow,  it  will  do  well  late  in  the 
spring,  say  last  of  April;  but  if  done  in  February  or  March,  it  is  almost  as  bad 
as  deep  planting  on  the  level. 

All  know,  that  cotton  seed  planted  deep,  early  in  the  season  will  rot ;  whereas, 
if  thrown  on  the  earth,  the  Tains  will  give  tkem  covering  enough  to  get  a  rise. 
Small  seed  cannot  rise  through  everv  depth  of  earth.  Nature  points  out  the  true 
mode,  and  but  for  the  birds  and  other  enemies  of  the  farmer,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  rise  of  grain  &.c.  The  principles  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
tore  are  the  same  every  where, — ^we  being  required  to  vary  one  mode  of  working 
according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  suppose  it  be  a  conceded  point,  that  com 
when  planted  shallow,  will  give  a  more  certain  stand,  and  more  luxuriant  stalks; 
yet,  if  we  desire  to  plant  a  high  piece  of  land  in  com,  in  June,  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  plant  it  deeper;  because,  the  certainty  of  an  early  rise  is  too  important, 
which  is  secured  by  the  grain  being  placed  in  moist  earth.  This  only  forms  an 
exception  to  the  rale,  and  is  taking  the  lesser  evil. 

I  have  now,  I  earnestly  trust,  been  explicit  enough  to  be  understood,  so  as  to 

5ive  the  matter  a  bearing  on  the  interests  of  our  planting  community,  and  to 
eserve  their  attention.    If  so,  I  will  have  done  all!  desired,  and  beg  to  remain 
your  friend  and  humble  servant  A  MISSISSIPPI  PLANTER. 

II. — PRODUCTS   OP   FLORIDA — SOQAR.* 

The  Jacksonyiile  Florida  News  remarks :  *'  We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  very 
general  attention  is  being  awakened  to  the  vast  profit  which  results  to  the  culti- 
ration  of  the  sugar  cane  in  Florida  The  climate  and  the  atmosphere  give  us 
advantages  over  Louisiana,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  sugar  can  be  made  here 
equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  world. 

**We  extract  the  following  paragraph  from. die  National  Intelligencer  of 
the  25th  ultimo.  The  cane  to  which  it  alludes,  exhibited  in  the  capitol,  was 
some  that  was  taken  on  by  Hon.  D.  L.  Yulee,  Senator  of  that  State.  We  saw 
this  date  when  he  passed  through  Jacksonville,  and,  although  it  is  large,  it  is  by 
no  means  of  the  size  which  it  usually  attains  in  good  soil.  We  trast  it  will  have 
the  effect  to  enlighten  those  who  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  sugar  cane  was 
only  grown  in  Liouisiana: '' 

'  "  The  sugar  region  in  Florida  extends  from  the  30th  to  the  25th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. It  comprises  within  its  limits  a  large  amount  of  very  fine  land.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  most  northern  portion  of  it  has,  we  nnderstand,  an  advantage  of  six 
weeks  in. the  duration  of  the  growing  season  over  any  other  sugar-growing  por- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  soudiemmost  parts  of  the  peninsula  there 
is  an  entire  exemption  from  frost.  The  cane  is  tasseUed  this  season  throughout 
the  peninsula,  a  degree  of  maturity  it  does  not  attain  in  Louisiana  or  Texas. — 
The  Lands  are  at  present  cheap— say  from  SI -25  (the  price  of  public  lands)  to 
SIO  per  acre.  There  are  numerous  rivers  affording  easjr  transportation  on  lioth 
sides  the  peninsula.  Public  sales  of  some  of  the  State  lands  will  take  place  in 
Febraary  next.  These  lands  have  been  carefully  selected  by  acrents  in  bodies  of 
hidf  a  section  (320  acres,)  and  are  ^^enerally  well  situated  for  the  sugar  culture. 
A  sample  of  the  Florida  cane  of  this  year,  now  to  be  seen  at  the  capitol,  is  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  feet  long,  entirely  divested  of  top,  and  was  cut  nearly  a 
month  ago,  betore  it  had  attained  its  proper  growth.  Still  lai^ger  canes  than  this^t 
however,  are  grown  in  Florida.'' 

«For  v^Mble  pspm  «poa  FloiMai  mo  CMmtraitl  Review,  vol.  iv^  38, 844,  M7,  M8|  ^ 
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The  St.  Aagostine  Herald  gives  the  following  intereetiDg  statement  of  the 
produce  of  1  £4  acres  oMand  at  Moccasin  Branch,  in  St.  John's  county,  whkh 
Had  been  planted,  in  cane  by  Mr,  Paul  Mastsrs. 

10  barrels  of  sugar,  250  lbs.  each,  at  6  cents, $150  09 

100  gallons  molasses  at  25  cents,         .......        2500 

37  1-2  bushels  of  com  at$l, 375© 

Canesold, 20  00 

$232  50 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty>thi«e  dollars  to  the  acre,  and  was 
prodaced  from  high  pine  barren  land,  corw-penned.  Mr.  Masters  is  a  poor  man, 
without  any  negroes,  and  had  only  the  assistance  of  a  son  of  18  years  of  age, 
to  obtain  the  abore  together  with  an  excellent  cro^  of  com,  peas  and  potatoes. 
Mr,  Masters  made  his  own  mill,  and  boiled  the  juice  down  m  a  common  pot  in 
the  open  air. 

Mr.  Francis  Rocfero,  from  1  1-4  acres  of  same  quality  of  land  obtained  fifteen 
barrels  of  syrup  and  two  barrels  of  sugar.    In  ralue : 

465  gallons  syrup  at  31  cents, $144  15 

500  lbs.  sugar  at  6  cents, 3000 

$174  15 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  $139  32  to  the  acre.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  is 
the  produce  of  the  poorest  quality  of  land,  and  that  the  sugar  was  manufiictured 
in  the  rudest  manner,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  sugar  cane  alone  should  be  cnlti- 
rated  by  the  planters  of  Florida.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  richest  land  in  this  State  lying  in  small  bodies,  of  from  100  to  1000  acres» 
which  might  produce  far  more  abundantly  than  the  above, 

HI. — TBB  COTTON  REGION  OF  THE   UIHTED  STATES. 

Wb  take  the  following  observation  from  an  article  in  a  late  nnniber  of  the 
8oiitbera  Gtuarterly  Review,  as  having  interest  with  the  major  portion  of  oar 
leaders,  and  tourhmg  the  great  interest  of  our  South  Western  covntry. 

The  climate  suited  lor  cotton,  even  in  the  United  States,  is  far  more  limited 
than  was  formerly  supposed.  The  truth  is,  the  next  few  years  will  show  that  its 
production  is  not  very  far  from  reaching  its  maximum.  It  is  not  new  and  rich 
soil  alone  that  gives  a  heavy  vield  of  cotton.  It  requires  a  dry  autumnal  climate 
<nd  a  soil  of  moderate  fertility,  where  the  plant  does  not  grow  too  large,  and 
where,  by  the  growth  being  exhausted  in  Augiist,  the  bcHIs  mature.  The  slopes 
towards  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Alleghany,  will  be  generally  more  &vorable  to 
the  maturity  and  gathering  of  cotton  than  those  towards  t&  Gull    T^  trade  ' 

winds  that  aie  felt  in  the  latter,  and  the  peculiar  formation  and  luxurioas  fertility  1 

of  the  vast  alluvial  soil  upon  the  depressed  vallies  of  all  the  large  water-eoorses  1 

that  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  always  make  it  a  more  moist  climate  | 

than  that  of  the  Atlantic  slopes.    This  will  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  gene*  < 

ration  of  insects  and  diseases  in  the  plant,  and  too  large  a  growth  of  wood  and 
weed,  which  will  make  it  a  more  variable  and  uncertain  crop.  The  soil  of  the 
Gulf  region  is  very  fine  for  cotton  in  the  spring,  far  beUer  than  the  Atlantic  re- 
gion, but  the  latter  part  of  the  season  is  not  so  favorable.  All  this  shows  that 
climate  is  as  importsnt  an  element  in  the  permanent  production  of  cotton  as  fa 
soil,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  we  have  approached  nearer  our  maxiibum  pro- 
duction tosn  is  generally  supposed.  As  far  back  as  1834,  the  Secretary  otthe 
Treasury  estimated  that  we  had  3,000,000  of  acres  in  cotton.  In  1839,  we  raised 
3,177,835  bales;  in  1843,  the  crop  only  reached  2,030,400:  in  1842,  it  was 
9,379,411  bales,  and  in  1844,  3,415448,  (much  the  largest  product  of  any  vear,) 
while  in  1845,  the  amount  barely  exceeded  3,000,000  of  bales,  and  In  1916,  tt 
was  less  than  1,800,000  bales.  £ven  with  the  advantage  of  an  autumn  singu- 
larly favorably  to  the  maturity  and  gathering  of  the  cotton,  there  is  little  proba- 
bility that  the  present  crop  will  exceed  2,000,000  of  bales. 

We  believe  the  number  of  acres  in  cotton  has  much  increased  witjiin  the  last 
ten  years,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  product  Probably  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  underrated  the  number  of  acres,  even  in  1834.  He  then  allowed  360 
to  300  poimds  nett  cotton  per  acre  as  an  avenge  product,  whereas  the  average 
ttuougluiat  the  United  States  does  not  exceed  U5  pounds  nett  per  acre,  for  a 
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•eries  of  vears.  But  put  it  at  200  pounds,  and  to  produce  2.000,000  of  bales,  at 
400  ponnds  each,  would  then  require  4,000,000  of  acres.  We  prefer  the  follow- 
ing estimates  of  our  own  to  those  made  out  b^  the  Secretary  dC  the  Treasury. 

The  population  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  production  of  cotton  in  the 
United  states,  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,500,000,  and  of  ttiis  number  one-half 
mar  be  put  down  as  children,  or  under  the  worldng  age,  which  would  leave 
1,250,000,  and  of  this  number  there  are  rather  more  tl^n  half  whites,  say,  at  any 
rate,  625,000,  and  of  this  625,000  one-half  are  females  (312,500)  who  are  not 
daily  laborers  in  cotton  at  all,  and  there  may  be  said  to  be  also  of  that  number 
137,500  men  in  the  towns  and  villages,  mechanics,  professional  men  and  gentle- 
Bien  of  fortune,  who  are  not  cuhivators  of  cotton.  This,  then  would  leave 
800,000  laborers  engaged  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  which,  at  five  acres  per  hand, 
would  make  the  4,000,000  of  acres. 

And  five  acres  per  hand  is  a  sufficient  estimate,  considering  that  in  the  moun- 
tain portions  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  high  up  in  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  they  do  not  cultivate  three  acres  per  hand ;  while, 
below  .that,  in  the  real  cotton  region,  they  may  reach  eight  acres,  and  even,  in 
sections,  as  high  as  ten  acres  per  hand.  It  must  also  be  considered  that  these 
800,000  producers  of  cotton,  cultivate,  at  the  same  time,  at  least  six  acres  per 
hand  in  grain  besides.  Then  say  these  800,000  laborers  produce  annually  two 
and  a  half  bales  per  hand,  at  400  pounds,  and  the  result  is,  the  2,000,000  of  bales 
as  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  or  the  800,000,000  pounds  nett  cotton, 
which  would  give  1,000  pounds  nett  per  hand.  This  is  about  correct,  if  we  em- 
brace the  whole  region  engaged  in  cotton.  Yet  there  are  favored  sections  that 
reach  even  3,000  pounds  pernand;  but  an  average,  for  several  years,  of  1,000 
per  hand,  for  the  whole  region  engaged  in  cotton,  is  a  full  estimate.  This  1,000 
pounds,  at  ten  cents,  would  be  100  dollars  per  hand  for  gross  sales,  and,  deduct- 
ing 40  dollars  per  hand  for  overseers'  wages,  physicians,  implements,  taxes  and 
fs&gh.  tof  cotton  to  market,  dec,  &c.,  there  will  remain  60  dollars  nett  per  liand, 
or  48,000,000  dollars  nett  for  the  cotton  crop,  to  the  planters. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  puts  the  average  product 
per  acre  at  250  pounds,  and  eight  acres  per  hand  in  cultivation,  both  ol  which 
estimates  are  excessive,  when  we  include  the  whole  cotton  reeion.  It  may  be 
true  as  to  south  Alabama  and  Geor^a  and  lower  Mississippi.  He  also  estimates 
the  average  value  of  cotton  lands  m  cultivation  at  20  dollars  per  acre,  and  the 
grain  lands  in  cultivation  at  the  same  price.  His  language  is:  "Capital  in 
other  lands  to  support  stock,  raise  com,  &«.,  at  20  acres  to  each  of  the  680,000 
persons  supposea  to  be  engaged  in  cotton,  worth  20  dollars  per  acre  cleared, 
272,000,000  dollars."  All  this  is  an  over  estimate.  In  this  way  he  makes  the 
capital  vested  in  raising  cotton  amount  to  771,000,000  dollars. 

We  prefer  taking  the  census  book  of  1840,  and,  from  tlie  general  tables  there 
presented,  making  the  following  estimate  of  capital  vested  in  raising  cotton. 

By  excluding,  as  well  as  we  can,  all  those  in  the  cotton  States  who  are  enga- 
ged in  the  culture  of  tice  and  sugar,  as  well  as  those  in  the  mountains  of  Geor- 
^a,  Alabama  and  South  Carolina,  who  produce  grain  only,  and  by  adding  those 
in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  who  are  engaged  partially  m  pro- 
ducing cotton,  we  estimate  the  slaves  at  1,000,000.  And  of  this  1,000,000  we 
estimate  700,(HX)  as  workers,  which  is  probably  not  excessive,  when  we  consider 
that  the  South- West— the  great  cotton  region — is  newly  settled  and  the  number 
of  children  out  of  all  proportion  less  than  in  regions  peopled  by  the  natural 
growth  of  population.  To  get  the  800,000  laborers,  we  add  100,000  white  labor- 
ers to  the  706,000  slaves,  whieh  makes  the  estimated  daily  workers  in  cotton. 
Then  we  have — 

1.  1,000,000  slaves, at  $500    4^500,000,000 

2.  Land,  4,000,000  of  acres, "10        40,000,000 

a    Land  in  grain,  6,000,000  acres,    ....         "10        60,000,000 

4.  Land,  timber  and  pasture,  10^000,000  acres,      -       -    ''       2        20,000,000 

5.  Mules  and  horses,  300,000, "80        24,000,000 

6.  Hogs  and  sheep,  4,200,000, "1  4,200,000 

7.  Catae,  200,000,  , "5  1,000,000 

8.  Plows,  400,000,         -       - "2  800,000 

8.  Other  implements,  tools,  Ac,       --.----      600,000 

$650,600,000 
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We  cannot  imderstand  in  what  way  the  capital  vested,  can  be  pnt  dawn  at 
more.  The  Secretary  estimates  the  working  slaves  at  800  dollars  per  head,  and 
the  following  item  which  he  puts  down  in  this  language:  "  the  maintenance  of 
340,000  more  assistants,  &c.,  at  30  dollars  each  per  year,  would  require  the  in- 
come of  a  capital,  at  six  per  cent.,  of  167,000,000  doUars,"  we  do  not  exactly  conk>* 
prehend. 

We  prefer  the  estimate  we  have  made  as  above.  This  capital  of  650,000,000 
dollars,  and  at  6  per  cent.,  would  be  51,549,000  dollars.  The  crop  of  cotton 
estimated  at  2,000,000  bales,  of  400  pounds,  would  be  800,000,000  poun^,  and  this, 
at  10  cents  would  be  80,000,000  doUars.  Take  off  expenses  for  overseers,  phys- 
icians, taxes,  freight  on  cotton,  &.C.,  estimated  at  40  dollars  per  hand,  Tand  this  is 
little  enough  when  we  consider  the  children  to  be  supported,)  ana  we  have 
48,000,000  dollars  as  nett  profit,  which  would  be  a  little  under  7  per  cent  upon 
the  capital  vested.  It  must  be  recollected  that  this  estimate  is  made  upon  cotton 
at^lO  cents,  and  whenever  it  sinks  one  cent  below  that,  the  nett  income  falls  off 
in  a  much  greater  proportion,  as  the  expenses  continue  the  same.  And  so,  in 
like  manner,  when  it  rises  above  that  point,  the  nett  incon^  increases  vastly,  the 
expenses  being  stationary. 

When  wc  consider  that  there  is  an  increase  and  improvement  in  the  annual 
value  of  the  negroes  upon  every  well  regulated  cotton  farm,  and  that  the  greal 
majority  of  planless  raLse  or  support  their  families  from  what  may  be  called  the 
offal  of  a  farm,  that  is,  from  what  is  raised  on  it  and  is  scarcely  miss^  or  calcu- 
lated in  its  products,  which  is  always  the  case  when  the  owner  lives  on  it,  then 
we  are  induced  to  believe  there  is  no  investment  known  of  capital  as  large  sls 
650,600,000  dollars  equal  in  value  to  that  in  cotton. 
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Fbom  the  latest  and  best  sources  of  information  at  our  command,  we  give  a 
brief  summary,  exhibiting  the  business  of  several  western  cities.    At  another 

time  we  shall  glance  elsewhere,  and  afford  our  readers  a  commercial  outline,  tsOf 
bracing  the  main  cities  of  the  Union.    We  begin  with : 

IMPORTS  INTO  ST.  Z.OUIS  FOR  FOUR  TBARB^ 
Commencing  Januamj  1, 1844. 

ARTICLES.                                1847.  1846.  1845.  l&lf. 

Pteoo,  CttHka, 12.47i  ]«,6;ll  B.»i90  IISHH 

8««f.  bill*., 10,254  JS,3»  7.«>»  4.17? 

R«(f<n«,  piece*, 1,433  ^,^^  6,034  4,aM 

lAlfl  Rup«,  coilt,       .        •                              Itt,?^  5,HiS  0»*A9  14,316 

•  .ffey,  Mck».       -        -        »       -       -        3>.3«n  13,«l»  JJi^lSH  7,I«S 

Buffalo  Rol.«*,  bal«K       -               •              7,78S  S,97G  3,5fi7  3,5»S 

Berawnx,  bbla.,    .....             "UO  A3i  531  5;7 

Bovnwaa.  MCka,       ....                 706  8^27  ."UM  MS 

Corn,  aacka, 478,419  Tt^fSl  44,341  SS,370 

Cuflbe,  baea, 77,7«7  6<i  45il  4«,a»i  43,47« 

Fioar,  bbla, 435,1119  3At7<*  13S,IM  94^3 

Pith,  bbla, 3,484  1,5:»  4.0li6  1,979 

Fuh.kila, S.79I  £.099  1.492  1.64% 

Hemp,  balaa, 81,S»5  74,738  3U,t>H5  fS,73i 

M,de<i.  ,. 7I,k:7  94,989  79,918  ¥lS0i 

Iron,  buniilea,          ....               i.VGftS  *.M6.it  i:<.^SM»  ll,6<7 

Iron,  bara^ Vi,5l3  6:t.7L2  l^mi  57,319 

Ir(in,tona, 17019  l,7i9  :64  9<0 

Lend,  pijra, 7C7..'W?fl  7«.1,4HI  7S7.WIH  69l,9lin 

Coiton,  boiu,  baca,                       -               l.%147  tt,li.%  lS,3<i3  J3,7HI 

Lar4,   bhia., 31.9115  94,549  H,5(i9  |&.7l« 

Lard,  kesa, 1»J247  19,3.'il  5,394  19,799 

Liquora,  «ask«, 3.199  X\-^  !3ri:t8  1,759 

Moiaaaea,  bbla.t       ....               Sl,554  ltl,7T4  11,870  |OQ(» 

Kaila,  kfga,          ^       .        .        .        .          S9,7H9  33.303  14,H3!  93.183 

Uata,  aa«ka, 101,91.3  59,«99  91,909  Sl,(il6 

Oil,  Lard,  bbla.,           .        .        .        -               478  974  9!«  (t8» 

Oil.  Linseed,   Kbit.,         ...                   4h5  869  8lU  449 

OM.Caaloc^bUa^      ....              332  SU9  49  93 
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ARTTCLBs.                                1847.              1846.  1845.  1844. 

OiL0Mrm,oMkg,    ....                  lfl6                      109  I6tt  81 

Pmk,  J»bli.,         .       .       .      ^       .        4S^9»                 15^13  1«,19B  46.S36 

Pig  MrtftI,  torn,   .....              S,«»                  9,50i  1,393  1,11(1 

Rice,  tiercM, 7fl2                   S.AM  71)8  SI8 

Sugar,  bbd«., 19,661                 13,898  10,937  10.738 

Siijrar,  bbh., 4,0H3                   4,917  3,193  \E,e79 

£ofar.  bosw, \\€9S                   ],AO0  l,tlS3  l.iW? 

8aa,T.l.,Mok«,        ....          93^3                  \SfiS3  90,978  49,683 

Sail,  O.  A.,  Mcfct,    ....             ft9,%0               107,581  89,590  86,0iH 

Salt,  Kanawba.  bbla.,         •       •       -          44,3t>0                6-2.189  9l,fie4  14,977 

£«lt,  L.  B.,  aacka,    ....            17,«39                88,478  90,3-<7  17,444 

SpiritaTurpaotita,  bbla.,    -        .       •              619                     740  317  419 

Pkioa,  dear,  baka,  -       -       -                      9.099                  1,6(l9  IJBffi  l^*rt 

8Md,  flax,  bbla.,          ....           4,0)12                   4.OPI  9.IK5  4.973 

TabaeeOf  bbd*.,        ....             )o,si3S                   8,767  19336  10,fM3 

Tobacco,  boxea,           ....           9,592                  6,«76  7;r9  4i<93 

Tallow,  bbla.,           -        -        -        -               9,917                   1,7.M  1,705  5;i3l 

Tar,  bbla.  and  kflfa,    ....           S.C.'W                  5,93S  4,049  6,(4t 

Wool,  balea, 9,107                  1,«I3  1,899  1,377 

fVbwkey,  bbla.,  ....*.         3l),947                 29,83^1  98,445  94,147 

Wbaat.bbla., 97,193                 8i,3M  77.).'!0  54,K.«7 

Wb•a^aaeka, I.9!;22,433      •        743,491  383,393  957,638 

EXPORTS  FROM  8T.  LOUIS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS, 

Cammencing  January  1,  1843. 

ABTrcLEft.                            1847.          1846.        1845.  18-14.  1843 

Bacon,  assorted,  casks,  -       -    14,085        13,641        7,628  14,953  17,676 

Bacon,  bbls.,       -        -        -           4,092         4,916        7,908  6.207  1,4'iO 

Bacon,  bulk,  tons,   .       -       -        675            569          148  292  302 

bWs.,         -       -       -         12,798       20,113       5,3^4  5,694  11,288 

Bagging;,  pieces,    -       -       -      3,363         4,784       8,182  4,248  5,007 

Bale  Rope,  coBs,       -       -         12,632        10,016      12,896  22,431  15,490 

Beeswax,  bbls.,       ...         624            913        1,219  1,576  1,145 

Beaas,  bbls.,      -       -       -           4,490         4,408       2,170  1,448  1,327 

Buffalo  Robes,  bales,      -       -      3,879         3,630       2,717  7,404  8,441 

Corn,  sacks,      -       -       -       395,683      243,026      23,478  25,191  21,605 

Flour,  bbls.,    ...        -  448,614      359,858    202,790  130,274  123,977 

Hides,        -        -        -        -          73,586        44,962      50,828  57,220  38,175 

Hemp,  bales,          -        -      .-    65,752        31,352      29,604  52,654  28,704 

Lead,  pigs.         -       -       -       591,791      663,505    637,033  553,719  638,762 

Lead,  bar,  boxes,     -        -       -      3,136         2,932        1,850  4,442  2,624 

Lard,  bbls.,        -       -       -         39,513       26,412      13,318  25,127  22.187 

Lard,  kegs,     ....    21,344       32,729      15,691  30,410  27,790 

Oats,  sacks,        -        -        -          16,957        41,176        8,434  7,889  7,396 

Oil,  Linseed,  bWs.,          -       -      1,007            521       40  526 

Oil,  Castor,  bbls.,       -       -              933         l,2u9        1,231  1,458  1,493 

Oil,  Lard,  bbls.,       -       -       -      619          733  3,337  3.420 

Pork,  bbls.,        .       -       -         56,467       62^820      22,230  60,225  35,211 

Pork,  bulk,  tons,     ...         621            ^05          203  498  183 

Rye,  sacks,        -        -       .           2,250         1,167        1,750  4,188  3,120 

Shot,  kegs,      -        -        -        -      2,600         4,122        4,216  3,070  3,393 

Skins,  deer,  packs,     -       -           3,700         2,162       2,677  2,726  1,034 

Seed,  flax,  tierces,   ...        660         1,118        1,306  ^,103  2,432 

Tobacco,  hhds.,  -        -        -           9,851          8.450      11,984  9,500  19,730 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  boxes,     4,841          6,183       7,832  8.844  7,734 

Tallow,  bbls.,     .       -       -           2,092         6,955        1,316  2,313  1,380 

MTheat,  bbls.,   -      -       -       -    10.318        16,231      29,796  16,864  20,691 

Wheat,  sacks,    -       -       -       640,237      217,319      68,634  CX),894     438,331 

Wool,  bales,   ....      1,414         1,335        1^26  1,048  311 

TOBACCO. 
Comparative  ReeeipUj  Saies,  end  Direct  Shipments^  for  the  last  Jive  fearss  • 

TEAR.  Total  Receipts.       Sales  Here.    Shipped  Direct. 

i843,        -         -         -       -         20,668                   6,847  13.822 

1844,  ....  10,013  4,447  5,556 

1845,  ....  12,856  6,290  6,566 

1846,  ....  8,767  3,898  4,869 
1^7,       ....         10,935                   5,088                   6,846 
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Oross  amount  of  Receipts  at  the  Cust&m  Bouse  at  St.  IjouiSffoom  January  1st,  1843 

to  Jawuary  Ist^  18i8. 

From  January  Ist,  1813,  to  January  1st,  1844,            .            .  $  5,564  79 

From  January  Itt,  1844,  to  January  Ist,  1845,      ...  16,181  11 

From  January  1st,  1845,  to  January  1st,  1846,            -            -  16^12  11 

From  January  Ist,  1846,  to  January  1st,  1847,      .            ^           -  29,781  69 

From  January  Ist,  1847,  to  January  1st,  1848,            -            -  73,9«8  IP 


II— CHICAGO. 

In  our  numbers  lor  September  and  November,  for  1847,  we  gave  the  particu- 
lars of  the  great  ^'  Chicago  Convention/'  Various  committees  were  appointed 
by  it.  The  present  paper  was  prepared  by  Hon.  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  as  a  report,  and 
kindly  furnished  us  by  the  author.  We  publish  the  most  material  pans  now, 
and  shall  on  another  occasion  digest  the  remainder.  We  shall  also  diiect  oiir 
attention  to  the  other  reports  as  they  appear. — Eoitor.  * 

*'  Although  we  have  been  induced  to  regard  1833  as  the  period  from  which  to 
date  the  commencement  of  Chicago,  still  it  should  be  stated,  measures  intimately 
connected  with  the  place,  originated  at  an  earlier  period.  Soon  after  the  orgam- ' 
zation  of  the  state  government,  at  the  second  session  of  the  legislature,  an  act  was 
passed  to  construct  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  the  subject  continued 
to  be  legislated  upon  at  almost  every  subsequent  session,  down  to  the  ]}resent  time. 
In  l^£-7,  Congress  deviated  each  alternate  section  of  land  for  ten  miles  in  width 
along  the  line,  to  aid  the  State  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  granted  the  right  of  wav.  The  principal  part  of  Chicago  wa.s  included  In 
this  grant,  and  in  1829  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpa»e,  laid  out  the  ori- 
ginal town,  amounting  to  about  half  a  section  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the 
next  year,  1830,  sold  a  few  lots  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  survey.  The  original 
town  is  now  the  centre,  and  most  valuable  jwrtion  of  the  city.  Prices  of  lots  at 
this  sale  were  very  moderate,  from  $5  to  $2o.  A  few  hundred  dollars  woBld  then 
have  purchased  Lake  street,  now  worth  millions.  Few  persons  here  at  that  pe- 
riod probably  dreamed  that  a  place  ot  seventeen  thousand  mhabil ants  woald  grow 
up  here  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  years,  although  some  may  have  foreseen  its  . 
ultimate  importance.  The  external  appearance  of  things  was  far  from  encoura^ 
ging.  There  were  a  few  log,  and  two  or  three  frame  buildings  scattered  over  the 
town  site ;  besides  a  lew  more  in  different  parts  of  the  county  c^Cook,  amountinff- 
to  some  twenty  In  all,  besides  the  fort.  A  small  beginning,  k  must  be  coniessed 
for  the  Garden  City,  but  it  was  fifteen  years  aga 

Down  to  1837,  as  before  intimated,  very  litttle  was  done  at  Chicago  but  ope^ 
rate  in  real  estate.  Very  little  or  nothing  was  raised.  Domestic  wants  of  the 
community  even,  were  supplied  from  the  East.  Vessels  rarely  came  here,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  schooner  on  the  town  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance. 
There  were  no  roads,  and  scarcely  any  travel.  A  weekly  mail  on  horseback,  was 
first  received  from  Niles  in  1832;  a  one  horse  wagon  succeeded  in  1833,  fol- 
lowed in  1834  by  a  four  horse  stage  line,  and  a  daily  mail  in  1837.  Scarcelv' 
any  domestic  improvements  of  a  durable  character  was  attempted,  except  dwell- 
ing houses,  although  the  Lake  House,  and  two  or  three  other  substantial  brick 
blocks  and  several  warehouses  date  at  this  period.  The  harbor  was  commenced 
in  1833,  and  the  first  work  done  on  the  canal  on  the  4th  of  July,  1836.  In  1834 
the  Chicago  Democrat,  and  in  1835  the  Chicago  American,  two  wecklv  news- 
papers, were  started.  The  school  section,  one  mite  square,  o£  valuable  land 
within  the  city  limits,  was  sold  about  this  time,  for  some  forty  thousand  doUazs. 
In  the  winter  of  1836-7  the  legislature  passed  the  act  incorporating  the  city. 

In  1837,  speculation  having  nrn  its  career,  the  bubble  burst,  and  brought  ruin 
to  thousands  who  had  become  identified  with  it,  and  risked  their  all  upon  its 
chances.  It  was  a  severe  calamity  to  Chicago.  Without  capital,  withoaf  a  cur- 
rency, with  undeveloped  resources,  without  trade,  the  d^ipation  of  this  fatad  illu- 
sion left  her  citizens  nothing  but  a  mountain  of  indebtecmess,  and  the  lands  for 
which  it  had  been  incurred,  now  worse  than  valueless.  Every  thing  remained 
stationary  until  about  1840,  until  times  had  improved,  population  had  come  in, 
ianns  had  been  opened  in  the  country,  trade  had  revival,  and  especially  by  he 
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wise  interposition  of  law,  the  fetters  were  removed  from  business  men,  and  enter- 
prise permitted  to  act  untrammelled  for  the  advancement  of  private  interest,  and 
Oie  wel&re  of  the  commnnitv.  The  condition  ot  things  dnring  this  period  would 
have  been  more  deplorable  than  they  were,  but  for  the  partial  benefit  derived  from 
the  canal,  which  was  in  progress  of  construction,  and  the  harbor,  upon  which 
aeveral  appropriations  were  expended. 

About  1840  Chicago  experienced  the  first  healthy  growth,  and-real  aobstantial 
proeperit V ;  not,  however,  so  strikingly  perceptible  previous  to  1843,  as  the  four 
years  following.  From  1843  to  the  present  tmie,  the  place  has  advanced  with  a 
raj^dity  imexampled  in  the  history  of  cities.  Capital  to  some  extent,  has  been 
introduced,  the  country  generally  settled,  the  soil  has  been  brought  to  furnish  pro- 
ductions for  export;  real  estate,  both  lots  and  lands,  has  become  valuable;  our 
citizens,  many  of  them,  have  become  wealthy,  and  population  and  trade,  both  ex- 
port and  import,  have,  during  the  short  period  of  four  years,  more  than  doubled — 
very  nearly  trebled. 

The  most  satisfactory  evidence  we  can  furnish,  not  only  of  what  Chicago  now 
is,  but  of  what  she  has  been,  and  may  reasonably  become,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  statistical  tablecr  of  population,  trade,  etc.,  to  which  atfention  is  directed 
for  that  purptee : 

Population  of  Chicago. 


1840, 
1843, 


Increase, 


4,853 
7,580 

2^737 


1845, 
1846, 
1847, 


12,088 
14,199 
17,000 


Trades,  Occupations,  and  Professions  in  the  Citt  of  Chicago,  Nov.  1, 1847 

Architects,  3;  Attorneys,  56;  Auction  and  Commission  Stores,  8;  Bandbox 
Manufactory,  1;  Bankers  and  Brokers,  6;  Barbers,  15;  Bath  House,  1;  Billiaid  Ster 
loons,  3;  Blacking  manufactory,  I;  Blacksmiths,  12;  Bookbinders,  2;  Booksellers, 
5;  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers,  25;  Bowling  Saloons,  5;  Brass  Smith,  1;  Brewers,  3; 
Builders,  Master,  17;  Cabinet  and  Chair  man,  12;  Churches,  20:  Clothing  Stores, 
11;  Cofiee  Houses,  9;  Colleges,  3;  Commission  Houses,  3;  Cradle  Maker,  1;  Con- 
fectioners, ^,  Coopers,  14;  Crockery  Stores,  3;  Dentists,  5;  Depositories,  3;  Door 
Factories,  4;  Drug  Stores,  10;  Dyeing  Establishment,  1;  Dry,  Fancy  and  Staple 
Goods,  8;  Dry  Goods  and  Grocery  Stores,  about  300;  Engravers,  2;  Engine  fire 
Companies,  10;  Flour  Stores,  2;  Forwarding,  Storage  and  Commission,  18;  Foun- 
dries, 6;  Fruit  Stores,  9;  Fanning  Mill  Makers,  2;  Glove  and  Mitten  Man,  2; 
Grinder  and  Cutler,  1;  Groceries,  wholesale  and  retail,  65;  Gunsmiths,  2;  Hard- 
ware Stores,  17;  Hat,  Cap,  etc.,  Stores,  6;  Hotels  and  Taverns,  25;  Hydraulic 
Companies,  2;  Ink  Manufactory,  1;  Ins.  Com.  and  Agencies,  13;  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  5;  Land  Agencies,  4;  Land  Offices,  2;  Leather  Store,  1;  Libraries,  (12,500 
vols.)  3;  Lionor  Stores, (wholesale,^  1;  Livery  Stables, 7;  Locksmith,!;  IxK)king 
Glass  manulactory,  2;  Lumber  Dealers,  24;  Mill  Wrights,  2;  Marble  Factory.  I; 
Markets,  15;  Millinery,  15;  Mills,  5;  Notaries  Public,  6;  Newspapers,  4  dailv, 
6  weekly,  and  4  monthly, — ^total  14;  Oil,  Soap  and  Candle  Manufacture,  8,  Pack- 
ing Houses,  6;  Painters  and  Glaziers,  8;  Painters,  Omam.  and  Min,  2;  Portrait 
Painters,  2;  Pawnbrokers,  3;  Physicians,  31;  Potteries,  1;  Printing  Offices,  11; 
Printer's  Wareroom,  1;  Reading  Room,  1;  Starch  Manufactory,  1;  Steam  Plan- 
ing Mills,  2;  Schools,  Public,  employing  10  teachers,  and  numbering  1500  scho- 
lars, 4;  Schools,  private,  employing  20  teachers,  and  numbering  1,000  pupils,  15; 
Saddle  and  Harness,  8;  Ship  Builders,  3;  Ship  Chandlers,  2;  Societies,  33;  Tai- 
lors, 25;  Tanneries,  2;  Theatre,  1;  Tobacco  and  Cigar  Manufac.,  3;  Undertakers, 
2;  Uphokters,  1;  Wagon  Makers,  13;  Watchmakers  and  Je'^elers,  7. 

TABLE  showing  the  export  of  leading  articles  from  Chicago,  in  six  years,  from 


lSi2  to  lBil,indusive: 


1843, 

1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 


WhMt. 
Both. 

586,907 

628,967 

891,894 

956,860 

1,459,594 

1,974,304 


Floor. 

Bbii. 

2,920 
10,786 

6,320 
13,752 
28,045 
32,538 


B«6f  and  Pork. 

Wool. 

Bb)«. 

Pounrff. 

16,209 

1,500 

21,492 

23,050 

14,938 

96,635 

13,268 

216,616 

31,224 

281,222 

48,920 

411,488 
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TABLE  exhibiting  the  amount  ofgoods^  wares^  and  merchandize  received  at  Chi- 
cagOf  from  the  apening  of  natation  in  the  spring  of  1847,  to  NovemJber  Ist^  near 
the  close  of  -navigaitiony  1847;  not  including  goods  landed  here  and  taken  to  ike 
interior  i  compiled  from,  th£  original  invoices  of  merchants. 

-  .    -  S837,461.22 
-    .    -      506,027.56 

-  -    -    148,811.50 


Dry  Gtoods, 

Groceries, 

Hardware, 

Iron  and  Nails,     -    -    -  88,275.00 

Stoves  and  Hollow-ware,  68,612.00 

Crockery. 30,505.00 

Boots  and  Shoes,  ...  94,275.00 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Furs, .    -  68,200.00 

Jewelry,  «&c.,    -    -    -    -  51,000.00 

Books  and  Stationery,  .    -  43,580.00 

Printing  Paper,     -    -    -  7,284.11 
Presses,-  Type  and  Print. 

ing  materials,     .    -    -  7,432.50 

Drugs  and  Medicines,  -    .  92,081.41 

Paints  and  Oils,     -    -    -  25,460.00 


Liquors,     -.---. 

Tobacco  and  Cigars,  *    - 

Ship  Chandlery,  -    -    -    . 

Tools  and  Hardware,     - 

Pumiture  Trimming,  *    • 

Glass, 

Scales,  .-----. 
Coaches,  &c.,    -    -    -    - 
Looking  Glasses,  &c., 

Marble, 

Oysters,  .-.---. 
Sportman*s  articles,  -  - 
Musical  Instruments,  -  ^ 
Machinery,  &c.,    .    .    - 


$86,334.67 
3,716.00 
23,000.00 
15,000.00 
5,564.07 
8,949.24 
4,044.55 
1,500.00 
2,500.00 
8,000.00 
2,509.00 
2,000.00 
6,426.00 
30,000.00 


32,259,309.83 


-    -    -    15,'»2 
-    -    .    -    1,618 


Total  value  of  imports  oi  merchandise, 

TABLE  of  imports  of  misoellaneous  articles. 

Salt,  barrels, 24,817     Coal,  tons,  -    -    . 

"   sacks, 5,537     Water  lime,  bush.. 

Value,  $117,210.29 

And  numerous  other  articles  not  here  enumerated,  such  as  pig  iron,  white  fish 
and  trout,  fhiit,  grindstones,  cider,  &c.,  the  precise  quantity  not  known,  but  m. 
considerable  amount. 

TABLE  ezhihiHy^g  ^  exports  from  the  port  of  Chicago  from  the  opening  ofnari' 
gation,  1847,  to  Nov.  1st,  1847. 


Wheat,  bushels,     - 

Flour,  barrels, 

Com,  bushels, 

Oats,        " 

Beef,  barrels. 

Pork,    "      -       -       - 

Hams  and  Shoulders,  lbs., 

Tallow,  pounds,  - 

Butter,         " 

Beans,  bushels,    * 

Wool,  pounds, 

Tobacco, 

Lard, 

Leather, 

Beeswax, 

Oil,  gallons, 

Lead,  pounds, 

Hemp, 


(I 

({ 


u 


1,974,304 
32,598 

-  67,315 
38,892 

-  26,504 
^,416 

•    47,248 
208,435 

-  47,536 

430 

-  411,088 

28.243 

-  139,069 

2,740 

-  5,490 
8,793 

-  10,254 


6.521 
Value,  Si2,296,299 


Flax  Seed,  bushels, 
Mustard  "      " 
Timothy, "      "     . 
Hay,  tons, 

Cranberries,  bushels, 
Buffalo  Robes,  bales, 
Dry  Hides,   - 
Deer  Skins,  pounds. 
Sheep  Pelts, 
Furs,  packages, 
Ginseng,  pounds,  . 
Ashes,  barrels, 
Bristles,  pounds,   - 
Glue,      - 
Broo(ns, 

White  Fish,  barrels, 
Barley,  bushels,    . 


2.9G2 

520 

536 

415 

250 

60 

,8774 

28.259 

1,133 

278 

3,625 

16 

4,548 

2,480 

3,168 

1,229 

400 


B&sides  a  large  amount  of  merchandize,  produce,  provisions,  grain,  horses, 
cattle,  salt,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  sent  to  tne  lumber  and  mining  regions,  and 
different  ports  on  the  upper  and  lower  lakes.    .  * 


1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1849, 
1840, 


EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

Expohi. 

S    1,100.64  1836, 

11,065.00  1837, 

16,044.75  1838, 

33,843.00  1839, 

228,635.74  1840, 


Inpoctt. 

S3254»3.90 
373,677.12 
579,174.61 
630.980.26 
562,106SO 


FITTSBUBO. 
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[table  continvcbd.] 


1841, 
1843, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 


Export!. 

0348,862.24 

659,305.20 

682,210.85 

784,504.23 

1,543,519.85 

1,813,468.00 

2,296,299.00 


1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 


Tmporta. 

-  $564,347.88 

664,347.88 

-  971.849.75 
1,686,416.00 

.    2,043,445.73 
2,027,150.02 

-  2,641,852.50 


III. — PITTtBDRO. 

With  its  dependencies  of  Birmingham,  Sligo,  Alleghany  City,  and  the  like, 
which  lie  across  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers,  the  population  of  Pitts- 
burg is  said  to  range  between  60,000  and  80,000.  The  Iron  Works  are  more 
extensive,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  There  are  elei^en 
rolling  mills  in  and  about  Pittsburg,  of  which  eight  are  capable  of  producing 
4,000  tons,  each,  of  manufactured  iron,  annually,  and  employ  about  ISO  hands  to 
the  mill.  This  iron  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  used  for  boilers,  axles,  wire, 
sheets,  and  the  like.  The  pig  metal  is  supplied  principally  from  the  charcoal 
furnaces  along  the  river.  Something  like  75,000  tons  of  pig  metal  is  consumed 
a  year,  between  the  mills  and  foundries.  The  manufacture  of  glass  is  carried  on 
extensively.  Besides  fourteen  establishments,  the  work  of  which  is  known  as 
covmtry  glass ;  there  are  seven  flint  glass  factories  in  the  vicinity,  six  for  window 
glass,  five  for  green  glass  and  one  for  black  glass.  These  employ  tvrenty-five  or 
thirty  men  each,  and  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  is  invested.  Nail  lactories 
are  also  numerous  and  upon  a  large  scale.  One  has  a  capacity  of  2000  kegs  per 
week,  and  others  are  nearly  equal  to  it  The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  the  orders  extend  from  Buffalo  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  estimated  that  sixty 
steamers  will  be  built  at  Pittsburg  theipresent  year. 

The  trade  with  the  Lakes  has  doubled  itself  every  year  since  1844,  owing 
the  facilities  of  communicating  through  the  two  great  avenues  to  Erie  and 
Cleveland. 

Table  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  exports  and  imports  via  canal  in 
1846  and  1847. 


to  I 


EXPOBTS. 

1847. 

Cotton,  lbs.  1,066,138 

Hemp  3,311,618 

Tobacco,  leaf     14,777,059 

Groceries,  1,978,822 

Hardware,  cutlery,  246,8^ 

Iron,  pigs 

— —  castings 

— —  blooms 

——cast  steel 

Lead 

Nails  and  spikes 

Bacon 

Beef,  pork 

Butter 

Flour,  brls 

LardVlard  oil,  lbs  5,319,378 

TaUow  62,946 


65,537) 
250,910  f 

13,836 
549,416  * 
188,078 

51,760 
12,713,427 

41,225 
747,645 
297,940 


1846. 

1,000,971 

1,287,886 

24,696,742 

1,571,889 

.239,353 

2,675,341 

333,702 
319J36 
325l085 

82,732 
21,661,236 

19,620 

800,265 

156,412 

2,929,286 

291,313 


IMPOKTS. 

1847.  1846. 

Agricultural 

Not  specified,  Ibe  1,257,620        871,500 
Oats,  bushels  21,360  19,080 

Leather,  lbs  312,239         386,225 

Coffee,  lbs  9,927,605  10,920,993 

Dry  goods,  lbs    23.201,074  12,651,818 

Groceries  7,833,925  6,923,856 

^C^u2?;ite!l*'^l'^3    10,522.463 

Coffee,  lbs  384,966        429,139 

Iron  pig,  lbs        21,979,353  )  ,.  ..^  gg, 

castings  124,662  \  i^»*i"»^^* 

blooms        14,942,390     13,890,707 

bar  &  sheet  4,397.268      2,833,879 

Nails  d^spV  lbs  15,886,711         575,402 
Fish,  lbs  5,977,891  brls    19,600 


OOMMSRCE  HID  P&OSFEEnT  07  WESTERN  omBS. 


STATEMENT,  i/Unnitg  Uc   nuMber   and   exUnt  of  Hi    Cottim 
PiOabtiTg. 


In  additiMi  to  her  nmneTOus  estsblishmeDts,  PltObnrg  hw  some  tw«Dlf  to 
twenty-five  foundries  in  Boccewlnl  operBtion,  in  the  muiulBcnire  of  canuoit 
cotlOQ  pKMes,  sugar  mills,  plow*,  and  the  like. 


The  enterprise  and  activity  of  this  town  may  be  seen  in  the  following  results : 
The  lolling  mill  produces  at  Ibe  nte  of  $500,001]  annually,  and  another  lor^ 
enablUhment  of  tike  tame  kind  is  progressing.  The  foundries  yield  abont 
•160,000,  et«ine  attm  8100,000,  cottcn  Dietaries  880,000.  steel  factorr  890,000, 
vag<w  makers  8150,000,  paper  mills  8140,000,  tallow  chandlers  StOO  000,  aitd 
glass  work  8200,000,  silk  ^ouy  479,000,  copper  and  tin  workers  850,1)00,  boat 
y«Tds  8150,000,  cabinet  makeis  8100,000,  tobacco  81^,000,  saddle  and  hameas 
makoi  875,000,  chain  880,000,  while  lead  8^,000,  hat  and  cam  850,000,  besides 
numerous  other  works  of  rarious  Itinds,  yielding;  in  all,  not  less  than  four  mil- 
lions annually.  These  establishments  are  all  piosperous,  baTiogas  much  as 
tfaej  can  do  and  having  a  market  lo  be  supplied  that  would  be  equal  to  tlw  supply 
of  five  more  establishments  in  each  bianch  of  business. 


the  shipments  up  river,  but  only  to  Southern  pons.    The  movement,  however 
shows  an  increase  in  the  Hade  of  that  flouridiitig  city : 


Do.    trca. 

Com,  sacks, 
Com  Meal,  bbls. 
Cheese,  casks. 
Do.    boxes,   ■ 
Flour,  bbU. 
I.ard,bbls. 

BSicati,  hhds. 

Do.  trcs.  - 
Pork,  bbls. 

Do,  lbs.  - 
Whisky,  bbls. 
Oats,  sacks, 

The  increase  in  Breadstufls  is  particularly  to  be  noted. 


i,;(4,  B^.i,;«,    Rill  I, 


fl,878 

14.674 

8,433 

10,367 

5,343 

3,6SB 

8,874 

7370 

4,151 

833 

538 

368,198 

631 

1,616 

1,907 

88,183 

543 

716 

169 

1,133 

36,837 

43.7fl5 

37.099 

70.101 

S04,5S0 

167,601 

S1S,139 

6ei.»90 

»t« 

34,237 

38,481 

49,878 

180,559 

153,079 

150.833 

15,454 

15.454 

18566 

31,538 

B,609 

S,609 

2,891 

ijm 

103,036 

124,034 

137,318 

,ie6!550 

694,755 

410,891 

3,478,866 

90,052 

133,168 

103,963 

1H3,»8 

6,873 

9,966 

23,091 

140,067 
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COMKBECB  OP  THE  LAKES  AND  WESTERN  RIYBSS. 

The  nett  money  value  of  the  lake  tammeree  for  the  year  1846,  was  S61,914,910 : 
having  nearlv  doabled  in  five  years.  For  the  same  year  the  total  amount  of 
American  lake  tonnage  was  1(^,836  tons,  and  ci  merchandise  3,861,068  tons. 
British,  30,000  tons.  Estimates  from  highly  intelligent  authority  make  the  cost 
of  constructing  this  tonnage  $6,000,000..  I'he  passenger  trade  is  also  an  impor- 
tant  item  in  lake  commerce.  The  number  m  passengers,  in  all  directions,  is 
stated  at  250^000;  which,  at  $5  each  as  average  charges,  gives  for  its  value, 
SI,  250,000.    The  number  of  mariners  emploved  was  6,973. 

The  aggregate  population  depending  on  tne  lakes  for  means  of  communicating 
with  a  market,  in  1846,  was  3,928,925. 

Of  the  Western  rivers^  i.  e.  the  Mississippi,  and  its  direct  and  indirect  tributa* 
ries,  it  appears  from  the  official  returns  of  the  Treasury  department,  that  Uie 
steamboat  tonnage  for  the  year  18^  was  136,278 ;  and  for  1816, 349,055.  It  is 
supposed  that  there  are  300,000  tons  of  other  boats  (not  steamboats)  employed  on 
these  rivers,  which,  added  to  the  steamboat  tonnage,  gives  for  the  year  18^,  an 
aggregate  of  43j,278,  tons.  The  flat-boat  navigation  is  supposed  to  carry  to 
market,  in  one  year,  600,000  tons  of  produce,  while  the  steamboat  freight  amount- 
ed to  1,262,780  tons,  or  a  total  merchandize  transported  to  and  fk-om  New  Orleans 
on  the  Western  rivers,  (exclusive  of  the  way-trade,)  for  1842,  of  4,862,780  tons. 
The  probable  money  value  of  this  commerce,  for  the  same  year,  can  be  stated  at 
S50,M)6,903 ;  and  for  1846,  according  to  a  statement  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, $62,206,719.  This  includes,  of  course,  only  the  direct  river  commerce,  and 
not  that  immense  amount  of  commodities  interchanged  between  place  and  place 
on  the  Western  rivers,  and  which  forms  no  part  of  the  New  Orleans  commerce. 
or  this  latter,  the  total  neU  value  can  be  stated  for  1846,  at  Sl48,306,710-*the 
fiaaHng  value  cannot  be  less  than  double  this  amount.  The  passenger  trade,  too, 
is  very  great,  and  is  supposed  to  have  yielded  for  1846  S3, 191 ,982,  making  the 
total  commerce  of  the  Western  rivers,  $151,498,701.  The  steam  tonnage  for 
1846,  is  stated  at  249,054  tons. 

The  total  cost  of  the  river  chift,  engaged  in  this  trade,  was  012,942,355,  and 
sustained  at  an  expense  of  920,196,342  per  annum.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed/not i^ore  employees^  was  25,114.  These  amounts  the  Bureau  considers 
too  small,  or  at  least  not  at  all  exaggerated ;  and  that  if  0183,609,735  be  assumed 
as  a  reliable  exposition  of  Western  commerce  for  1846,  instead  of  0151,498,701, 
it  will  more  nearly  approximate  to  the  truth. 

M  The  total  pojnuatium  depezuling  upon  the  Western  rivers  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication with  a  market,  for  tne  year  1846,  was  6,576,027-^he  rate  of  in- 
crease 1840  to  1845  having  been  about  5  per  cent.  The  Mississippi,  with  its 
tributaries,  which  traverse  every  section  of  this  immense  vallev,  furnish  16,674 
miles  of  good  steamboat  navigation,  thus  affording  great  natural  fiEu:ilities  for  the 
development  of  its  unlimited  resources. 

These  fiicts,  in  reference  to  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  (sajrs  the  Report,)  and 
Western  rivers,  justify  the  following  conclusions: 

Ist  That  the  nett  moneyed  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  and  Western 
nvers,  including  the  passenger  trade,  amounted,  for  the  year  1846  -^ 

Ofthe  lakes  to 063,164,910 

Of  the  Western  riven  to 0183,609,725 

Aggregate 0246,'m,635 

Sd.  That  the  population  depending  upon  the  lakes  and  unon  the  Western 
riven  as  a  means  of  communicating  witn  a  market,  was,  for  tne  year  1846 

For  the  lakes  -....* 02,928,925 

For  the  Western  waten 6,576,027 

Aggregate 09,504,952 

3d.  That  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  this  commerce  as  marinen,  exclu- 
sive of  shore  hands,  for  the  year  1846— 

For  the  lakes* 6,972 

For  the  Western  waten 26,114 

Aggregate 32,066 
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And  it  may  be  added  that  the  total  amounts  which  have  been  appropriated  and 
expended  for  lake  harbors,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  Western  nvers,  firom 
the  year  1806,  when  these  appropriations  hj  the  General  Goyemment  com- 
menced, ap  to,  and  including  the  last  appropriations  of  1845,  are — 

For  the  lake  harbors -.    $2,790,500 

For  the  Western  rivers 2,'758,800 

Aggregate $5,549,300 

The  tonnage  of  Lake  Champlain  is  stated  at  3193  tons,  and  the  value  of  the 
export  and  import  trade  for  1846,  $11^366,050.  The  total  amount  appropriated 
for  the  improvement  of  its  harbors  is  $191,500.  The  tonnage  of  Lake  Ontario 
is  stated  to  be  65,636,  of  which  42,325  tons  are  British,  and  25,311  American. 
The  export  and  import  trade  for  1846  is  stated  at  $14,025,907,  and  the  total 
amount  expended  for  its  harbors,  $608,902.  On  Lake  Erie,  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended for  b arbor  improvements  is  $1,348,249,  and  the  total  amount  of  its  com- 
merce (exports  and  imports)  in  18 16^  $94,358,350.  The  total  amount  of  expendi- 
tures on  Lake  Michigan  for  harbor  improvements,  is  $604,447;  amount  or  com- 
merce not  known.    For  Chicago,  however,  it  amounted,  in  1846,  to  $3,027,150. 

The  total  amount  of  American  lake  tonnage  is  106,836  tons.  The  total  of 
British  lake  tonnage  is  46,675  tons,  making  a  combined  tonnage  of  153,411 
tons. 


CRILUCOTRK. 

The  chief  town  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,  and  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Scioto 
Valley,  one  of  the  richest  valleys  of  land  in  the  United  States,  'm  CbilUeothe.  Dif- 
ferent in  its  origin  from  almost  every  other  town  in  the  State,  having  been  mostly 
settled  by  Virginians,  Kentuckiansand'^middle  Pennsylvanians,"  it  is  distinguished 
for  its  refinement,  hospitality  and  mtelligence.  On  a  lovely  and  extensive  pUin, 
embotomed  on  every  side,  save  that  through  which  the  "clear  Scioto  winds  its 
way,'*  with  lofty  hills,  it  presents  to  the  traveller  a  landscape  surpassing  in  beauty 
any  other  point  within  the  limits  of  the  West  At  no  distant  period  it  promises  to 
be  a  large  manufacturing  city,  as  it  lies  in  near  proximity  to  the  the  vast  fields  of 
Coal  and  Iron  in  South  eastern  Ohio,*  a  large  portion  of  which  must  eventually  find 
its  way  to  this  place  by  means  of  the  projected  Belpre  and  Chillieothe  Rail  Road, 
to  pass  directly  through  the  mineral  region.  At  present  the  onlv  outlet  of  the  rich 
▼alley  in  which  Chillieothe  is  situated  is  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  and  through  this 
communication  all  her  exports  are  made.  In  addition  to  the  table  below  exhibiting 
the  trade  of  the  city,  for  the  past  year,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
"  fatted  cattle  *'  driven  this  year  to  the  Extern  cities  for  a  market  from  the  Scioto 
Valley,  amounts  to  about  one  million  dollars. 

StaUment  of  the  Prindptd  Items  of  Property  reeeined  at  and  eUared  firom  tkeport 

ofChiUieothe,  during  the  year 
axcsivxn.  clbaikd. 


Fish             -       - 

-    446brli 

Salt,  Ohio, 

-  5,919  '< 

"    fromO.R.- 

4,453  « 

"    N.  Y. 

2,687  " 

Mineral  Coal 

131,150  bush. 

Wheat        .        - 

56,433    " 

Furniture   - 

97,323  lbs. 

Cheese 

.  40,953  •« 

Coffee 

444,974  « 

Cut  Stone 

153,645  « 

Crockery 

83,073  " 

Gypsum 

20,080  « 

Iron 

239,800  « 

•«  Cast  . 

54,000  <' 

Mdse 

1,661,570  « 

Molasses  • 

359,150  " 

Nails 

235,700  " 

Sugar 

531,900  ** 

Flour 
Corn  Meal 
Fork 
Whiskey 
Corn 
Wheat 
Butter 
Furniture  - 
Baeon 
Coffee 
Cut  Stone 
Crockery  • 
Eggs 

Feathers    - 
Hogs'  Hair 
Iron    - 
"  Cast     - 
Lard 


-  49,871  brie. 

3,094  « 

31,821  «* 

-   543  <* 

196,780  bnah 

34,400    ^ 

•    14,000  lbs 

85,000  « 

8,226,475  « 

32,200  « 

182,930  «« 

15,400  «< 

23,860  « 

19,140  «• 

96,760  « 

293.600  «< 

42,700  <« 

Sg411,000« 
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ucn^ 

7XD* 

CUAUtD. 

Tobacco    - 

117,300  Ibi. 

Mdze  - 

• 

le&^mwm. 

W.  Tiwid  - 

30,400  « 

Moluws     - 

- 

26,700  " 

Sondries  - 

677,600  •' 

Nails  - 

• 

23.800  « 

Mt.  brU  (No.)  - 

34,280  " 

Sugar 

- 

60,800  « 

St'Te&Head    - 

415,637 

Wool 

- 

42,600  " 

Cords  Wood     -. 

1,103 

Sundries 

• 

821,400  « 

Feet  Lumber    - 

240,390 

Feet  Lumber 

- 

69,400 

I^The  foilowing  remarks  from  the  ChilUcotbe  Gazette,  erinee  a  spirit  which  we 
doubt  not  peryades  the  entire  population  of  Ohio,  in  no  leaser  force  than  the  citi- 
zens of  Chillicothe.  The  advantage  of  this  State  for  manfacturing  pnrpoaes  have 
long  been  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  her  people. 

**An  amount  of  Manufacturing  Capital,  apportioned  to  the  above,  and  enough 
whereon  to  base  a  population  of  20,000  people,  with  churches,  schools,  lycenms, 
daily  papers,  dc«.,  to  match,  might  be  reckoned  as  follows  : 
$  150,000  in  the  manufacture  of  Woolens  ; 
200,000  in  the  fabrication  of  Cottons  ; 
75,000  in  the  making  of  Edge-tools  ; 

100,000  in  raiscellaneens  manufactures,  such  at  boots,  shoes,  aash,  cooper- 
age, &C.,  &c.  We  have  the  coal,  provisions,  site,  water  conveyance,  &c.,  &c., 
for  all  these,  and,  what  is  verv  imporant,  the  market  of  consumers  Is  all  around 
us.  Can  there  not  be  a  combined  effort  made  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  capital 
that  is  here  into  a  business  which  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable,  managed  with  due 
prudence  7  May  not  capitalists  from  abroad,  with  money  seeking  investment,  be 
induced  to  come  here  and  put  their  money  into  a  12  or  15  per  centum  business?" 


We  take  from  a  late  ntunber  of  the  Free  Trader  some  of  the  statistics  ex- 
hibiting the  important  branches  of  trade  conducted  at  Natchez.  As  we  have 
never  had  an  oppertunity  before  of  collecting  this  information  from  any  sonjtie, 
we  publish  it  with  very  little  condensation.  Ought  not  the  other  cities  of  the 
West  to  ftimish  us,  in  the  same  manner,  their  statistics  1  Will  any  one  furnish 
us,  for  example,  witb  a  sketch  of  Memphis  1  We  should  be  most  delighted  to 
paUish  such  matter  for  its  manifest  importance. 

The  foundrr  of  WiMns.  Humason  &  Co.  give  employ  to  28  or  30  engineers, 
artificers,  blacksmiths,  moulders  and  hands,  a^id  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the 
proprietors  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  capital  mi^ht  propfitably  be  invested 
in  opening  oUier  branches  of  the  business,  such  as  tne  manufacture  of  plows, 
harrows  and  other  implements  for  plantation  use.  Wilkins,  Humason  &  Co. 
have  orders  for  their  gm  house,  sugar  housci  steam  mill  and  steam  boat  machi- 
nery from  Baton  Rouge  and  Donaldson  on  the  Mississippi  to  Memphis,  includ- 
ing aU  the  plantations  on  the  river  bayous  of  western  and  northern  Louisiana. 
In  these  orners  they  are  able  to  compete  in  price  and  in  the  perfection  of  their 
work  with  the  best  foundrsrs  of  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg— having  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  send  their  own  engineers  to  put  the  machinery  in  action, 
or  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.    Thev  have  on  hand  orders  for  five  new  engines. 

The  Natchez  Brass  and  Iron  Foundry,  owned  by  Mr.  Maurice  Lisle,  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  establishments  in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Lisle,  has  had  as  many 
as  23  operatives  in  employ,  at  the  same  time  in  hia  foundry.  He  has  orders  for 
all  the  work  he  can  do  until  next  October,  and  will  employ  25  or  30  hands. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  foundry  establisnments  another  valuable 
branch  of  manu&ctory,  most  important  to  tlie  ^antins  interest,  is  carried  on — 
*'  The  Gin  Stand  Manufactory"  ny  Mr.  Amasa  Davis,  long  known  and  appreci- 
ated in  this  community,  as  one  of  the  best  Gin  Stand  builders  in  the  Sooth.  Mr. 
Davis  gives  employ  to  four  or  five  workmen,  and  executes  work  annually  to  the 
amount  often  thousand  dollars. 

The  coachmaking  and  repairing  business  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  by  the 

Sroprietors  of  the  dififerent  carriage  repositories  of  the  Messrs.  Gliu^  d^  Ldnidsay, 
K  C.  Dinkerman,  Whitcomb  anaYalleau. 

Add  to  the  demand  for  carriages,  wagon  making  to  an  equal  amount  should  be 
carried  on  here,  as  frur  more  suitable  to  our  wants  and  wishes  than  Pittsbnrg  ma- 
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nnfacture,  patterned  and  fashioned  for  far  diflerent  agricnltnral  operatkna  than 
are  ever  carried  on  in  the  Southern  plantations.  Almost  a  fortnne  could  be 
wMM^e  yearly  in  a  wagon  and  wheel  manufactory  in  Natchez,  where  any  pattern 
could  be  made  to  the  planter's  order,  and  where  the  manuiactnier  would  feel  a 
pride  in  the  lasting  character  and  excellence  of  his  work. 

The  wagon-maiKing  and  wheelright  business  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  in 
connection  with  dieir  smithery, by  Messrs.  France  A  Bogart  on  Pine  street;  also 
the  wood-work  branch  of  wagon-making  by  Mr.  Hoar  on  State  street,  and  by  Bfr. 
Whitcomb  on  Main  street, — ^yet  by  no  means  to  that  extent  as  to  supply  the  de- 
mand and  supercede  exportation  from  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 

The  two  great  saddle  and  harness  making  establishments  of  Natchez — that  of 
Dicks  dL  waters  on  Main,  and  that  of  Liyingston  A  Rountree  on  Franklin 
slreet— work  about  thirty  hands,  and  turn  out  work  of  such  excellence,  splendor 
and  cheapness,  that  no  foreign  competition  is  either  feared  by  these  gentlemeni 
or  attelnpted  by  others—articles  of  Northern  manufacture  not  eyen  brought  into 
Natchez  as  merchandise.  The  example,  the  success  and  rapidly  accumulating 
fortunes  of  these  gentlemen  show  what  can  be  done  in  Natchez  manufactures  by 
practical  and  perseyering  capitalists. 

In  the  tin,  copper  and  sheet  iron  manufactory,  the  firms  of  Walker  d&  Wey, 
Walker  &  Collins,  and  the  Kennedys  are  doing  a  profitable  business.  The  ne- 
cessity of  cisterns  with  tin  pipes  and  conductors  to  all  the  edifices  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  giyes  this  branch  of  manufacture  a  firm  and  secure  foundation. 

The  gun  making  business  carried  on  in  three  manufatories,  that  of  Fitzpatrick, 
Odell  and  Newcomb,  is  lucratiye,  employing  fh>m  three  to  six  artificers  m  each, 
and.  we  ai«  informed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen,  that  many  more  could  be  employed 
in  tne  manufactories  if  good  workmen  could  be  found. 

The  establishments  of  Messrs.  Profilet,  Cockrell,  Dayid,  Macmichael,  Colton 
and  Macpherson  employ  seyeral  jewellers  with  a  good  return  of  profit;  and  the 
bindery  and  blank  book  manu&ctory  is  successfufiy  conducted  at  Major  R.  El- 
ward's  establishment  on  Main  street. 

The  largest  blacksmithing  establishments  employ  from  four  to  six  hands  each, 
and  finding  full  and  lucratiye  employ,  are  those  of  Messrs.  Krizer,  Donan,  Mc- 
Caifrey  and  Bogert. 

The  leading  boot  and  shoe  manufiEtctories  (and  there  are  none  more  celebrated 
in  any  city)  are  those  of  Messrs.  Swain,  Hughes  Essig  and  Batterson. 

The  manufacture  of  gentlemen's  clothing  is  carried  on  by  seyeral  firms  in  the 
Parisian,  the  Broadway  or  the  St.  Charles  street,  while  some  of  the  larger  cloth- 
ing stores  are  furnished  with  garments  and  order,  made  at  the  diops  of  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

The  mostof  the  bricks  used  for  building  in  the  city  and  county  are  made  at  the 
extensiye  yards  of  Messrs.  Groye,  Reynolds  and  Fox,  where  fix>m  eieht  to  fifteen 
hands  are  employed,  and  any  order  for  brick  woric  can  be  instantly  fiSHed  and  ex- 
ecuted. 

The  steam  saw-miH  of  Brown  Couens,  at  the  Middle  Landiag ,  em^oys  ten 
hands,  works  the  engine  from  5  in  the  morning  to  8  in  the  eyening,  fifteen  honrs 
each  day,  and  turned  oat,  during  the  year  1847,  a  little  oyer  eleyen  hundred  thoa- 
sand  feet  of  boards  and  sawed  Inmber  of  all  kinds,  ayeraging  in  price  eighteen 
doUani  per  thousand — making  a  total  of  $19,800  worth  of  work  in  a  year. 

The  engine  of  Andrew  Brown's  splendid  mill  is  in  action  fourteen  houfs  eaeh 
day,  and  its  yarioos  operations  employ  from  forty  to  fifty  hands,  producing  a  daily 
ayerage  of  15,000  feet  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  or  four  millions  fiye  hundred  thou- 
sand feet  in  a  year.  The  lumber  turned  out  at  this  mill  is  of  soeh  yalue  that  its 
ayerage  price  is  tweaty-fiye  dollars  per  thousand,  amonnting,  by  actual  sales,  du- 
ring the  year  1847,  U^ffttf-nx  thoutand  doUarn,  with  an  increase  of  stoek  on  hand 
of  half  a  millieo  feet  of  sawed  lumber.  One  half  of  the  aboye  sum,  or  $98,000, 
wee  B  clear  profit  oyer  and  aboye  all  expenses  a  sum  larger  than  that  produced 
by  any  two  of  the  best  plantations  in  the  State. 

The  shingle  making  and  wood  busineBs  along  shore,  at  and  near  the  yarious 
landings,  probably  employs  from  fifty  to  sixty  hands  all  the  year  round. 

The  plough  making  business  is  suecessAilly  carried  on  here  a  part  of  eaeh  year 
by  Capt.  Wood,  of  Bfaysyille,  Kentucky,  who  bss  eight  or  ten  workmen  employ- 
ed on  a  flat-boat,  and  giyeo  great  satisfaotlon  to  planters  by  his  manufheture  of 
nhoioe  ploughs  and  banowa. 
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There  ie  alio  a  pottery  eeteUieiiiBeiit  at  the  Upper  Landing,  in  fattbonig  BrowQy 
•loployinf  aeveral  bands,  at  least  a  part  ef  the  year. 

The  cotton  factory  in  Natcbea,  agrniBst  Lowell,  has  only  to  contend  with  the 
higher  price  of  fuel  in  the  propuisiou  of  the  stetin  eogiues ;  against  whteh  we 
can  offset  the  transportation  of  the  raw  material  three  thousand  miles,  with  the 
transit  charges  of  brokerage, storagei  factorage  ;  the  transportation  ef  the  Wfongbt 
Csbrics  back  aeain,  to  which  the  merchant's  profits  are  to  be  added.  All  theee 
added  will  miULe  fifteen  pt^r  cent,  in  favor  ot  Natchea  mannfMCtare,  eepecially 
aJDoe  it  has  been  eenetnsively  proved  by  ezperiroenis  in  the  tatesof  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  that  young  negroes,  of  both  sexes,  can  be  as  readily  learned  the  bustneas 
•ad  as  profitably  employed  in  this  as  in  any  other  de^rtment  of  labor. 

In  Natchez  there  are  four  hundred  hou<)eholders,  the  most  of  whom  are  identi- 
fied with  its  fortunes,  and  have  made  the  beautiful  and  healthful  locality  a  life* 
Cirne  home.  There  are  also  merchaots  of  high,  unimpeachable  character,  whoso 
wealth  flows  as  free  as  water  for  the  promotion  of  any  public  charity,  for  the  pro* 
motion  of  morals,  religion,  or  education.  During  the  last  year,  the  trade  of 
Natchei  merchants,  embracing  only  their  sales  of  merchandize,  amonnted  te  one 
mtiUion  om  hundred  and  nineteen  ikouamnd  eigkt  hundred  nnd  eix  dolUre  I 

It  should  be  evident  te  all  that  the  mercantile  business  of  Naiches  cannot  bo 
extended  farther ;  the  only  hope  fyr  the  future  expansion  and  prosperity  of  the 
city  lies  in  the  manufacluring  interest.  Here  is  our  hope — the  sheet  anchor  of 
fatnre  sacoeos — the  security  that  the  magnificent  scheme  of  free  edneatio  eo 
Cberally  instituted  in  Natchez,  shall  be  curried  out  in  foil  consummation,  while 
plenty  shall  reign  in  its  homes,  and  happiness  dwell  in  eaoh  boaon  I 

SOXTTHEEH  RAILEOADfl. 

We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  principle  railroads  in  the  Southeni 
States,  together  with  the  cost  of  travel  on  each.  Several  works  are  in 
promss,  which  will  materially  extend  the  lines.  When  these  are  accom* 
pliahed,  we  shall  endeavor  to  exhibit  the  cost  and  dividends,  as  well  as 
«ther  specific  information  conceminff  alL 

In  jSabanM, 
Cbmpsnies.  Milei. 

Montgomery  and  West  Point,-        .       60       -       •       •       - 

In  Ckorgia. 
Western  and  Atlantic,  (Bute)       -        100        .... 

Georgia, 171---- 

Central, 191-        --- 

Macon  Western,  -       -       -        lOl        -       •       -        - 

563 
In  SknUk  Carolind. 
Sooth  Carolina,     ...       -        136        -       -       -       - 
Colombia,     -..---         68---- 

204 
In  Norih  Carolina* 
Wilmington  and  Welden,      •        -        161        -        -        -        - 
Gaston  and  Raleigh,     .-•         87---« 

248 
In  Virginia, 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke,      -       -         63  -  -  •  - 

Richmond  and  Petersburg,     -        -          22  -  -  -  - 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac,  133  •  .  -  . 

Winchester  and  Potomac,     -       -         32  -  -  -  - 
Ifflitesji         ..-•-          50--*- 

300 
TOL.  V. — 26 


PS'S. 

•3  00 

5  00 
7  00 
7  00 
4  00 

6  75 
3  38 

5  00 
4  oO 

3  00 

1  00 
6  50 

2  00 

4  00 
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There  is  no  reason  why  the  stock  of  Soatheim  railways  should  not  he 
profiUble.  As  a  specimen,  we  Uke  the  report  of  the  President  of  the 
Petersburg  Railroad  Companyi  for  the  year  ending  30th  September  hist : 
Total  receipts  for  passengers  and  freight,  -  .  -  $179,867  94 
Expenses  of  every  kind,  repairs,  &c.,  ...  73,^37  13 

Income  after  payment  of  expenses,        -        -        -        .        $106,230  81 
The  cost  of  the  road  was  $801,611  63;— the  dividend,  therefore,  is  a 

fraction  over  13  per  cent. 

In  his  late  report,  the  President  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  Onn- 

pany  sums  up  the  operations  of  the  year: 

Gross  receipts  from  Ist  Jan'y.  to  30th  Dec,  1847,  -  $665,675  30 

Current  expenses  in  same  period,  .        -        -        -  303,480  40 

Nett  revenue, $352,094  90 


Ores  and  metal. 

Am*K  Shipped. 

1,114,841  lbs. 

. " 

- 

t 

31^1 

321,000 

- 

- 

81,164 

317.060 

. 

- 

- 

15,963 

7,283,340 

- 

- 

- 

1,497,481 

190,000 

- 

- 

. 

7,264 

200,000 

- 

- 

- 

1,328 

300,000 

- 

w 

- 

383 

120,000 

- 

m 

- 

11,135 

80,000 

. 

- 

- 

4/)49 

1,327,969 

. 

. 

- 

40,206 

AMEBICAH  COFFER  AHI)  IBON  ORBS. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  copper  formed  little  or  no  part  of  the  mining 
business  of  the  U.  States.  Now,  the  yield  is  immense.  About  120  com- 
panies, with  a  capitol  of  more  than  $4,000,000,  are  reported  for  operations 
in  the  district  of  Lake  Superior.  The  mineral  aeent  has  given  the  quantitf 
of  ores  and  metals  raised  and  shipped  during  the  year  ending  30th  Sept 
last,  by  the  following  companies: 

Lake  Superior  Company,    - 

Eagle  Harbor  Company,    •  - 

Copper  Falls  Company, 

Pittsburg  and  Boston  Company, 

North  West  Company, 

Lac  La  Belle  Company, 

Suffolk  Company,        ... 

Algonquin  Company, 

Bohemia  Company, 

All  others  making  reports, 

10,2144100        -        -        -   1^93,806 

Four  smelting  works  were  in  the  course  of  erection,  to  be  ready  the  next 

season.    The  mineral  resources  of  the  North  West  are,  we  are  gratified  to 

perceive,  in  progress  of  rapid  developement,  and  will  greatly  increaae  our 

exports,  besides  doing  much  for  home  consumption. 

it  would  be  interesting  and  valuable  to  show  the  yield  of  the  whole 
country^ — ^the  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  and  6tlier  rich  mineral 
States.  At  a  future  day,  when  materials  for  this  purpose  can  be  had,  we 
shall  aim  to  collect  and  publish  full  tables  on  the  subject. 

As  curiosity  prevails  to  know  the  relative  proportions  between  native 
and  pig  copper,  we  refer  to  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Hooper  ^  Co.,  Boston, 
where  thirty-two  masses  of  native  copper,  with  some  rock  attached, 
weighing  from  115  to  2363  lbs.  each,  and  ten  barrels  and  eleven  half-barrek 
of  the  same  material  in  small  pieces,  were  cast  into  the  furnace  with  the 
following  result: 

Weight  of  the  native  copper,  as  received,  was  36,100  pounds. 
Nett  weight  of  pig  copper,        ...       27,314 

Leaving,  in  slug  and  waste,        ...        8,786 

It  is  seen  Uiat  the  yield  was  upwards  of  76  per  cent,  of  metaly-~a 
result  creditable  to  the  furnace,  ana  satisfactory  to  those  interested  in  the 
mine. 
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TRS  eOjiST  SXTRVET. 

The  report  of  the  Saperintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  reached  xa  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  notice  in  our  number,  the 
rapid  progress  which  this  great  national  work,  is  making  under  the  direc- 
tion <k  the  present  indefatiffable  and  distinguished  superintendent,  Pto- 
lessor  Alexander  Dallas  Bache. 

This  gentleman  visited  our  city  last  spring  for  the  purpose  of  person- 
ally superintending  the  operations  and  survey  of  the  ei^th  and  ninth 
flections  of  this  great  work  eztendiag  from  Dai^hin  Island  to  Galveston 
Bav. 

We  had  then  ample  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  zeal  with  which  he 
pushed  the  work  in  this  important  section  of  the  Coast  Survey,  until  the 
summer  heat  compelled  him  to  go  north,  where  he  was  engaged  the 
remainder  of  the  year  on  the  eastern  section. 

The  coast  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  nine  sections  of  nearly 
equal  extent  of  shore  line  : 

No.  1.  From  Passamaquoddy  bay  to  Point  Judeth. 

2.  From  Point  Judeth  to  Cape  Henlopen. 

8.  From  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Henry. 

4.  From  Cape  Henry  to  Cape  Fear. 

6.  From  Cape  Fear  to  St.  Mary's  River. 

6.  From  St  Mary's  to  St  Joseph's  Bay. 

7.  From  St  Joseph's  Bay  to  Mobile  Bay. 

8.  Frohn  Mobile  Bay  to  Vermillion  Bay. 

9.  From  Vermillion  Bay  to  the  boundaiy  of  Texas. 

Up  to  1844,  the  operations  of  the  Coast  Survey  had  only  been  extended 
to  nine  States,  while  now  it  embraces  eighteen  States,  including  tiiree  on 
the  Golf  of  Mexico. 

In  every  section  the  methods  are  the  same,  so  that  the  results  brought  to 
Washington  are  published  in  detached  parts  to  meet  the  urgent  demand 
for  information,  which  the  accurate  system  and  frequent  discoveries  of 
the  Coast  Survey  create. 

The  number  of  sheet  maps  and  charts  now  published  is  sixteen;  and  in 
the  course  of  this  year  at  least  five  more  will  be  added. 

Ahhou^  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  Coast  Survey  are  the  furnish- 
ing of  accurate  maps  and  charts,  at  first  cost,  the  superior  execution  of 
wUdi  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  gentlemen  employed  in  this  department 
fay  the  government,  yet  these  are  not  the  only  results  obtained  from  year  to 
year,  wnich  attest  the  importance  of  fostering  this  branch  of  public  ser- 
vice in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

The  discoveries  of  Gidney's  channel  into  New  York  harbor;  of  Blake's 
ciiannel  in  Delaware  Bay,  the  new  shoal  near  the  island  of  Nantucket, 
and  a  new  channel  of  twenty  feet  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  bay,  are 
among  those  not  the  least  important  that  have  saved  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  more  than  a  thousand  times  the  expense  of  making  the 
GcMLst  Survey. 

We  regret  we  hare  not  space  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  all 

^:  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  eighteen  States,  we  shall  therefore  be 

obliged  to  close  this  article  by  stating  what  has  been  done  during  the  past 

year  in  the  Mississippi  sound.    In  tms  section  a  base  line  has  been  meas- 

eured  on  Dauphin  Isluid;  the  primary  trianffuiation  has  been  continued  by 

filling  up  at  stations  not  ahready  occupied;  &e  secondary  triangulation  ha^ 

been  carried  westward  to  Cat  Island  and  the  subjacent  shores.    The  to- 

g  pography  of  the  entrance  to  Mobile  bay,  and  part  of  the  Island  chain 

!!:  from  Mobile  bay  to  Lake  Boranie,  has  been  executed;  the  hydrography  of 

the  eatnnoe  to^Mobile  bay  is  knag  neaiH^  completed,  and  that  of  Mhnis- 
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■ippi  sound  north  of  the  base  is  in  progress.  A  surver  of  Cat  islaiid 
harbor  for  the  accommodation  of  riiipping  and  the  British  mail  liaie  of 
steamers  in  connexion  with  the  Mexican  Gulf  railway  has  been  cobib1»> 
ted,  operations  too  have  recently  commenced  in  Galveston  bay  and  harbor. 
These  taken  together  with  the  new  channel  round  Dauphin « inland 
the  still  more  important  discovery  of  a  deeper  channel  into  Mobile  bay, 
the  establishment  of  a  harbor  at  Cat  ii4and,  are  but  the  beginnings  of 
BKHre  brilliant  prospects  for  the  local  and  general  commerce  in  the  Giidf. 

J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — Knowing  that  all  information  relating  to  the  cultimtioii  of 
the  cane,  or  manufacture  of  sugar,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  very  many 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Review,  I  annex  extracts  from  a  let- 
ter recently  received  from  JT.  Balestier,  Esq.,  our  Consul  at  Singapore,  who^ 
ten  years  a^,  opened  a  plantation  on  that  island,  after  havii^  resided 
many  years  in  the  West  Indies.  The  difTerent  results  jfrom  variety  of 
soil,  climate,  and  method  of  tillage,  ofTer  some  plain  dednctions  to  practi- 
cal men,  and  which  may  prove  serviceable  to  alL 

I  remain  respectfully  yours,  &c.,  L.  B.  8. 

New  Oxlsaks,  March  30, 1848. 

**  In  Singapore,  every  thing  is  done  by  hard  labar.  I  am  Hke  onSif  one 
who  has  the  plow  in  use,  and  it  is  drawn  by  three  smaU  bullocks  of  the 
country,  or  large  Sydney  horses,  and,  for  the  first  time,  an  elephant  has  re- 
cently been  put  to  that  use,  and  he  is  a  far  better  and  more  effective  worker 
than  the  other  animals.  • 

'*  I  will  just  run  over  our  mode  of  cultivation,  premising  that  our  coolies 
are  natives  of  China  and  natives  of  India,  (Madras,)  who  are  engaged  for 
a  year  at  three  and  three  and  a  half  dollan  per  month,  but  found  in  notb* 
ing.  They  work  in  the  field  from  6  to  11,  a.  m.,  and  firom  1  to  6,  p.  h.; 
Sundays,  half  a  day  onlv,  and  are  allowed  five  holidays  per  year. 

"  The  top  pieces  of  the  cane,  afler  being  jrathered  from  tiie  field,  are 
first  trimmed  and  then  laid  up  and  down,  strai^t,  in  shallow  pits,  dng  for 
the  purpose  in  convenient  places  in  the  field  to  be  planted,  the  old  ridgoa 
of  which  have  been  previously  pared  down  with  hoes..  After  the  pit  ia  mil 
«f  plants,  the  earth  round  the  sides  is  raised,  and  the  top  surface  is  shelter* 
ed  from  the  burning  sun  by  a  thick  coating'  of  mould,  or  mud,  if  to  be  had, 
and  water,  if  needM,  thrown  on  the  mud  twice  a  day.  In  ten  or  twelve 
days,  every  ere  has  sent  out  a  fine  shoot,  and  the  {^ants  are  then  taken  oat 
and  carried  in  baskets,  Chinese  fashion,  and  planted  in  riiallow  driUs,  mx 
feet  a^ art,  prepared  also  with  hoes  over  the  old  drills.    By  tiiis  mode  not  a 


plant  IS  lost,  and  in  the  forwardness  of  the  young'  cane  nearly  a  whole 
■on^  is  gained,  which  I  should  think  would  be  a  great  sain  in  Loninana, 
where  the  season  is  short.  Six  months  after  planting, l>omt  ground,  and 
ashes,  which  have  been  prepared  in  and  about  ue  field,  by  clearing  the  M 
roots,  leaves  and  grasses,  arexarried  in  bai^ets,  and  about  two  larse  hands- 
fill  dropped  from  the  basket  on  the  end  of  the  plant  next  to  the  yonnf 
riioots;  a  month  later,  the  grass  and  weeds  in  tiie  drills  are  hoed,  aUowelo 
Id  dry,  and  drawn  against  the  plants,  and  covered  over  wi&  nonld.  Two 
■uvnuis  later,  the  same  operation  is  performed,  which  is  renewed  again 
when  the  cane  is  six  months  old,  and  then  the  first  strippiiy  takes  place. 
The  dry  leaves  are  detached,  mads  up  into  snug  bundles,  traich  are  depo- 
sited between  the  canes,  and  covered  over  by  a  very  hi|^  banldngof  mouhl 
to  prevent  the  canes  falling  and  not  ripening.  In  twelve  or  thirleea 
months,  they  are  fit  for  cutting,  and  are  again  stripped. 
«EaUDooaara  treated  precM^  in  the  same  aanaer^  azeaplhif  th«t  tke 
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baokB  are  removed  from  the  roots,  in  order  to  allow  shoots  to  come  ool 
fireebr,  and  they  are  fit  for  the  mill  in  ten  or  eleven  months. 

**  In  my  individual  case,  of  comrse  the  plow  greatly  supercedes  the  hoe, 
but  not  to  the  extent  it  appears  to  do  with  you,  and  in  this  I  should  like  to 
be  instructed.  Our  soil  consists  of  adhesive  veUow  clay,  or  of  peat,  and 
to  be  productive,  requires  a  good  deal  of  working.  I  find  that  one  plant 
does  fiill  as  well  as  two  or  more,  and  each  stole  consists  of  ei^t  or  tea 
good  canes.  My  plants  are  not  pUnUedj  but  are  laid  JUU  in  the  drills,  the 
eyes  on  either  side.  Our  cane-juice  marks  from  9  to  lOo  of  Beaume's 
saccharometer,  and  is  very  easily  clarified  with  lime;  but  I  merely  use  cold 
water,  sprinkled  over  the  boilinff  liquor  from  a  watering  pot,  which  causes 
the  impurities  to  rise  without  mjuring  the  color  and  the  graining  of  the 
sugar,  as  lime  does.  I  use  cream  of  lime  in  the  first  place,  and  after  filtra^ 
tion  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  use  the  watering  pot. 

"  In  this  country,  cane-juice  has  very  little  tendency  to  acidify,  for  the 
pans  are  never  emptied  at  night,  but  the  boiling  carried  on  only  while  the 
mill  works,  during  dav  UehX.  On  a  recent  occasion,  my  mill  was  stopped 
on  a  Wednesday,  with  alarge  stock  of  canes  in  the  shed,  which  remained 
there  until  the  following  Tuesday,  when  they  were  ground  for  rum-makingv 
as  I  thouffht;  but  to  mv  surprise,  the  sugar  from  them  was  as  beautiful  as 
that  usually  made  on  the  estate;  the  thermometer,  meanwhile,  from  76^  at 
night  to  83^  at  noon,  as  usual. 

"  Your  people  waste  large  sums  in  wood  fuel,  which  they  could  save,  if 
they  would  deposit,  arranged  in  long  ridges,  say  six  feet  high,  their  ex- 
pr^9sed  canes  of  one  year's  grinding,  which,  if  their  coppers  are  properly 
set,  will  give  them  ample  fuel  for  the  next  crop,  and  so  on  from  year  to 
yearl  Here  we  plant  and  make  sugar  the  whole  year,  and  six  months 
after  my  expressed  canes  are  carried  under  my  bagass  ahed,  I  have  far  bet- 
ter bagass  than  that  dried  in  the  sun.  If  the  localitv^  is  damp  or  wet,  a 
grillage  of  timber  raised  a  few  feet  will  remove  the  dimcul^  of  drying,  for 
a  free  circulation  of  air  is  more  necessary  to  make  fbel  than  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

**  The  newspaper  reports  of  the  production  of  suffar  in  your  State,  are 
certainly  surprising,  if  true— 6,000  pounds  per  hand,  while,  as  by  govern- 
ment report  for  the  Island  of  Java,  2,440  men  produced  only  600,000  pounds 
of  sugar  from  4,000  acres  of  land.  The  laborers  are  paid  one  cent  and  a 
half  of  a  Spanish  dollar  per  day,  but  well  can  the  Louisiana  planter  afford 
to  pay  91,000  per  hand,  and  find  him  beside,  at  the  rate  he  produces." 


BXCHAXOB  OM  BVOLAlCD— VALUE  OF  A  POUVD  STEHLING. 

As  quotations  of  English  exchange  are  so  often  looked  to,  and  generally 
SO  little  understood,  the  following  table  may  be  of  service: 
The  vahie  of  a  pound  sterling  in  federal  money, 

At  7  per  cent,  premium,  is    $4  76  At  9  per  cent,  premium,  is    $4  84 

74             «  4  76  W  «  4  85 

71*'  4  77  9}  «  4  85 

7|              «  4  78  9}  «  4  87 

8                «  4  80  10  '*  4  88 

«  4  81  104  *«  4  90 

"<  4  82  loX  <"  4  91 

8)              '^  4  83  lOf  <"  4  9a 

When  exchange  is  10  per  cent,  and  over,  it  will  cause  a  shipment  of 
specie,  as  the  freight,  insurance^  and  interest  will  not  amount  to  so  much 
as  the  cost  of  excminge.  When  exchange  is  10  per  cent,  and  onder,  £ng- 
fbnds  are  not  worth  par  in  New  York. 
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DHITKD  STATES  IIPORTSt  BIP0RT8,  TRUB,  BTC 

From  the  la»t  able  report  of  Seeretaiy  Walker  we  make  up  the  followiB^ 
most  invaluable  tables. 


iMFOBTSi  EXPORTS,  u.  8.,  1846  and  1847  to  June  30. 


1846 
Imports 
Foreign  exports 


1847 
Imports 
Foreign  exports    - 


Domestic  exports, 

1846  -        -        - 

1847  - 


Ezilwive  of  SpeciA. 

1 117,91 4,065 
7,8664J06 

110,048,859 

•122,424,349 
6,166,039 

116,258,310 

•101,718,042 
150,574,844 


Specie. 

•3,777,732 
3,481,417 

296,315 

•24,121,289 
1,845,119 

224276,170 

•423,851 
62,620 


Total, 


•121,691,797^ 
11,346,623 

110,345,174 

•146,545,638 
8,011,158 

138,534^480 

•102,141,393 
150,637,464 


8TATEMERT  Ot  COM MESCE,  REVElTtJE,  AHD  FO^LATIOK  OF  THE  imTED  STATES 

FBOM  1790  TO  1847. 


Yean 

1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1796 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 


IMPOE-ni* 

Total  impona  eontum.  in  U.  S, 

•23,000,000  822,460,844 

294200,000  28,687,958 

31,500,000  29,745,902 

31,100,000  28,990,428 

34,600,000  28,073,767 

69,756,000  61,266,796 

81,436,164  55,136,164 

75,379,406  48,379y406 

68,561,700  35,551,700 

79,069,184  33^46,148 

91,262,768  52,121,891 

111,363,611  64,720,790 

76,333,333  40;568,362 

64,666,666  51,072,694 

85,000,000  48,768,403 

120,600,000  67,420,981 

129,410,000  69,]26;764 

138,500,000  78,866,442 

99,260,000  79,891,931 

121,760,000  102,323,304 

87,126,000  67,969,317 

74/160,000  56,441,971 

62,686,724  43,696,405 

834341,641  68,396,673 

77,579,267  51,310,736 

80,649,007  63,846,667 

96,340,076  66,396,722 

84,974,477  67,652,677 

79,484,068  54,901,108 

88,509,324  66,976,505 


BKPOKTa. 

Domoit.  Produce   For.merch. 


•19,666,000  • 
18,500,000 
19,000.000 
24,000,000 
26,500,000 
39,600,000 


539,156 
512,041 
1,763,099 
2,109,572 
6,526,233 
8,489,472 


40,764,097  26,300,000 

29,850,206  27,000,000 

28,527,097  33,000,000 

33,142,622  45,523,000 

31,840,903  39,130,877 

47,473,204  46,642,721 

36,708,189  35,774,971 

42,205,961  13,594,072 

41,467,477  36,231,597 

42,387,002  53,179,019 

41,253,727  60,283,236 

48,699,592  59,643,558 

68,313,500  19,358,069 


73,854,437 
50,976,838 
51,683^40 
43,671,884 
49,874,079 


19,426,696 
19,165,683 
18,0Q8/)29 
10,824,429 
11,476,022 


47,155,408  21,170,635 

50,649,500  18,322,605 

66344,745  23,793,588 

52,449,855  20,440,834 

57,878,117  16,431,830 

49,976,632  14,044,578 


Total  import* 

•20,206,156 
19,012,041 
20,735,098 
26,109,572 
33,026,233 
47,989,472 
67,064,097 
56,850,206 
6l,527/)97 
78,665,522 
70,971,780 
94,115,925 
72,483,160 
56,800,033 
77,699,074 
95,566/)21 
101,536,963 
108,343,150 
87,671,663 
984)81,139 
70,142,621 
69,691,669 
64,974,382 
72,160,281 
74,699,030 
75,986,657 
99,535,388 
77,595,322 
82,324,827 
724364,686 


*  ExclusiTe  of  specie. 
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Taan  Imp.  ipaete.          Bj[p.fpeoi0*  Nottiereooft.           Tonugt.     Population. 

1790  .-•.....        478^T7    3,931^26 

1791             $  4^99,473  09      603,146 

1793 3,443,070  85      664,467 

1793             4,265,306  56      520,764 

1794             4,801,065  28      628,618 

1796  -        -        -        -        .  6,688,461  26      747,966 

1796             6,667,987  94      831,899 

1797             7649,649  66       876,913 

1798              7,106,061  93      898,328 

1799             6,610,449  31       939,409 

1800             9,080,932  73      972,492    5J18,763 

1801             10,760,778  93      947,492 

1802             12,438,236  74      892,104 

1803  -        -        -        ...  10,479,417  61       949,172      * 

1804  .        -        -        .        -  11,098,666  33  1,042,404 

1805             12,936,487  04  1,140,368 

1806             14,667,698  17  1,208,736 

1807  -        .        -        .        .  16,845,621  61  1,268,548 

1817  -        -        -      .•        •  26,283,348  49  1,399,912 

1818             17,176,385  00  1,226,186 

1819  -        -        -        -        .  20,283,608  16  1,260,761 

1820             15,006,612  15  1,280,167    9,664,696 

1821  98,064390  ,  (10,478,069  13,004,447  16  1,298,958 
1823  3,369,846         10,810,180  17,689,761  94  1,324699 

1823  6,097396  6^72,987  19,088,438  44  1,336,566 

1824  8,379336  7,014,562'  17,878,325  71  1,389,163 

1825  6^150,766  8,797,055  20,098,718  46  1,423,112     • 

1826  6,880,966  4,704,633  23,341,231  77  1,534,191 

1827  8,151,130  8,014380  19,712,283  29  1,620,608 

1828  7,489,741  8,243,476  23,206,523  64  1,741392 

1829  7,403312  4334,020  22,681,965  91  1360,798 

1830  8,165364  2,178,773  21,922,391  39  1,191,776  12,866320 

1831  7,305,946  9,014331  24324,441  77  1367,847 

1832  6,907394  6,656340  28,465337  24  1,439,450 

1833  7370,368  2311,701  29332308  91  1,606,151 

1834  17311332  2,076,768  16314,957  15  1,758,907 

1835  13,131,447  6,477,775  19^91310  69  1324340 

1836  13,400,881  4,324336  23,409,940  63  1382,103 

1837  10316,414  5376348  11,169390  39  1366356 

1838  17,747,116  3,§08,046  16,158300  36  1395,640 

1839  5396,176  8,776,743  23,137,924  81  2,096,479 

1840  8,882313  8,417314  13,499302  17  2,180,764  17,069,463 

1841  4,988333  10,034332  14,487316  74  2,130,744 
1842t  4,087316  4313339  14360,770  96  2,092391 
1842J  7,440,112  606330  3327,137  81  ^,174362 
1843}  14380323           1313361  7,046343  9l  2,158303 

1844  6330,429  6,454314  26,1833*70  94  2380,096 

1845  4,070342  '8,606,494  27328,112  70  2/417,002 

1846  3,777,732  3,905368  *    26,712,667  87  2362,086    ^ 

1847  24,121389  r,907,739  23,747364  66  2339,046 

*  Inclndlng  American  Coin.  t  To  Septtmber  30th. 

I  To  December  SJst,  (3  montbi.)  $  Jaouur  l>t  to  Joue  SOih,  (•  aontlii.) 
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TIS  SUP  CiNAL 

FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

An  Ode  to  ike  Ammcan  People  md  (heir  Conmtss,  on  reading  Ae  MessaffB  of 
the  VhUed  Staiet  Prestdenl  in  December^  1847. 

Rend  America  asunder 
And  unite  the  Binding  Sea 
That  emboldens  Man  and  tempers- 
Make  tiie  ocean  free. 

Break  the  bolt  which  bars  the  passage, 
Tliat  our  River  richly  pours 
Western  wealth  to  western  nations; 
{jet  that  sea  be  ours— 

Ours  by  all  the  hardy  whalers, 
By  the  pointing  Oregon, 
By  the  west-impelled  and  working 
Unthralled  Saxon  son. 

Long  indeed  they  have  been  wooing 
The  Pacific  and  his  bride; 
Now  'tis  time  for  holy  wedding — 
Join  them  by  the  tide. 

Have  the  snowy  surfs  not  struggled 
Many  centuries  in  vain 
That  their  lips  might  seal  the  union? 
Lock  then  Main  to  Main. 

When  the  mighty  God  of  nature 
Made  his  favored  continent. 
He  allowed  it  yet  unsevered. 
That  a  race  be  sent, 

Able,  mindful  of  lus  purpose, 
Prone  to  people,  to  subdue, 
And  to  bind  the  lands  with  iron. 
Or  to  force  them  through. 

What  the  prophet-navigator, 
Seeking  straits  to  his  Qatais,* 
But  began,  now  consummate  it — 
Make  the  strait  and  pass. 

Blessed  eyes  that  shall  behold  it. 
When  the  pointing  boom  shall  veer, 
Leading  through  the  parted  Andes, 
while  me  nations  cheer! 


*  Catsis  and  Zipango  were  the  names  given  to  tbe  eastern  pari  of  A8ia,towarda 
which  tbe  ffreateet  of  navintorB  directed  his  westerly  voyage,  as  Marco  Polo  bad 
reaehed  it  by  an  eastward  joarney.  Colambns  having  found  that  a  continent 
debarred  him  from  continuing  bis  westward  course,  persevered  in  searching  for 
straits  which  would  allow  him  a  passage  to  bis  wisfaed-for  Catais. 
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There  at  Suex,  Europe's  mattock 
Cuts  the  briny  road  with  skill,* 
And  muBt  Dtiiien  bid  defiance 
To  the  pilot  ^111 

Do  we  breathe  this  breath  of  knowledge 
Purely  to  enjoy  its  zest? 
Shall  the  in>n  arm  of  science 
Like  a  sluggard  rest? 

Up  then,  at  it!  earnest  people! 
Bravely  wrought  thy  scorning  blade> 
But  there's  fresher  fame  in  stora^t, ;  ->..  ^ 

Glory  for  the  spade.        \^^'      . ;  '  -  T'  ^  "^ 

What  we  want  is  naught  in  ej^vy  *'  ^  ', ;  ^^i  .^ .    ^ 

And  for  all  we  pioneer;  C\{  ^        .  •  •<-   .*    , ' 

Let  the  keels  of  every  nation     \^^  ,'  ;  .->        y<  \  .  // 

Through  the  isthmus  steer.\;^"^'  ^  ^.  *^  ►• ' 

Must  the  globe  be  always  ^[irded 
Ere  we  get  to  Bramah's  pnest? 
Take  the  tissues  of  your  Lowells 
Westward  to  the  East 

Ye,  that  vanquish  pain  and  distance, 
Yej  enmeshing  Time  with  wire, 
Ck>urt  ye  patiently  for  ever 
Yon  Antartic  ire? 

Shall  the  mariner  for  ever 
Double  the  impeding  capes. 
While  his  longsome  ana  retracing 
Needless  course  he  shapes) 

What  was  darinff  for  our  fathers, 
To  defy  those  bulows  fierce. 
Is  but  tame  for  their  descendants; 
We  are  bid  to  pierce. 

We  that  fight  with  printing  armies, 
Settle  sons  on  forlorn  track, 
As  the  Romans  flung  their  eagles, 
But  to  win  them  back; 

Who,  undoubting,  worship  boldness, 
And,  if  baflled,  bolder  rise. 
Should  we  la^  when  grandeur  beckons 
To  this  good  emprise? 

Let  the  vastness  not  appal  us; 
Greatness  is  thy  destiny. 
Let  the  doubters  not  recall  us; 
Venture  suits  the  free. 

•  English,  Freneb,  and  Aaitrian  engineers  have  actaally  set  oat  to  commenea 
the  ship-canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
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Like  a  seer,  I  see  her  throning, 
WiNLAND*  strong  in  freedom's  health, 
Warding  peace  on  both  the  waters, 

Widest  Ck>mmonwealth^ 
# 
Cro¥med  with  wreaths  that  still  grow  greener. 
Guerdon  for  untiring  pain, 
For  the  wise,*  the  stout,  and  steadfast: 

Rend  the  land  in  twain) 

Cleave  America  asunder, 
This  is  worthy  ¥^ork  for  thee. 
Hark!    The  seas  roll  up  imploring— 
**  Make  the  ocean  free." 


AfiBIGVLTURS  OF  FRiRCB. 

BT  W.  W.  1U.KM,  OF   PAKXS,  FBAHCE. 

Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  all  the  Arts.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  hU' 
man  improvement:  and  its  state  among  a  given  people  may  be  said  to  afford 
^e  measure  of  its  civilization.  If  one  man  by  his  sole  labor  can  provide 
from  tiie  esrth  subsistence  for  three,  two  are  left  at  liberty  by  a  different 
application  of  their  labor  to  procure  for  common  use  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries of  life:  to  practise  and  perfect,  by  exclusive  attention  to  them,  the 
useful  and  elegant  arts;  to  effect  the  exchanges  of  commerce;  to  ameliorate 
political,  civil,  and  social  institutions:  and  to  provide  for  the  intellectual 
wants  of  man,  by  the  cultivation  of  Literatore  and  Science.  ,A  defective 
state  of  Agriculture  in  which  every  man,  or  nearly  every  man,'is  occupied 
with  the  care  of  supplying  his  own  food,  must  abstract  largely  fit>m  the 

*  May  I  not  for  once  bestow  upon  oar  namelets  oonntry  this  good  and  plain 
Saxon  name,  which  was  criven  to  it  by  its  first  and  Tentonic  discoTerers,  long 
before  Columbus  and  Vespucci?  The  poet,  and  all  who  desire  to  speak  with  fer- 
vor and  pregnant  brevity,  stand  in  need  of  a  name  more  comprehensive  and  con- 
cise than  that  which  conveys  the  idea  of  a  mere  political  relation.  Above  all, 
they  stand  in  need  of  a  name  for  the  eonntry,  and  not  only  of  an  official  designa- 
tion, however  honorable  or  historical—a  name  aroand  which  cluster  associations 
of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  political  and  international  transactions.  When  the 
heroic  Nelson  felt  that  he  must  animate  his  fleet  to  the  fairest  pitch  of  battle- 
work,  his  signals  did  not  proclaim  '*  The  United  Kingdom  of  Greet  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or,  His  Majesty  Kin^  George  the  Third,  expects  every  man  to  do  bis 
daty,"  but  the  flag-ship  signalled:  "  England  this  day  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty;"  and  in  mat  brief  dissylable,  England,  centred  every  thing  that  could 
stir  the  men  and  swell  the  breasts  of  officers — honor,  wives,  sweethearts,  Parlia* 
ment,  newspapers,  fields,  farms,  fox  hunting,  peerage,  habeas  corpus,  brown  stoat, 
padding,  Christmas  merriment,  and  all.  Colambia,  which  had  become  in  eome 
sort  the  poetic  name  for  the  United  States,  is  not  sufficiently  specific;  and  Alle- 
ghania,  which  has  been  proposed,  has,  besides  its  anweleome  sinoilarity  with  alli- 
gator, a  character  of  newness  without  freshness,  like  whitewashed  walls  or  a  shin- 
ning hat.  It  sonnos  mad£f  and  as  if  made,  too,  for  a  school  geography;  yet,  why 
should  we  take  even  a  book -name  from  that  small  and  very  partial  ridge  of  hil- 
locks? We  have  gone  too  far  beyond.  The  name  of  Winland,  on  the  contrary, 
ii  old,  idiomatic,  simple,  and  requires  only  to  be  resamed;  it  would  adapt  itself  to 
all  the  needed  grammatical  formations  (or,  as  the  late  Mr.  Daponoeau  would  fiiialy 
have  said,  is  malleable);  it  is  brief,  and  seems  every  way  sound. 
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nnmber  of  penons  engaged  in  these  humanisliig  pumiitSy  and  evidently 
retard  in  an  equal  ratio,  me  advancement  of  society. 

The  end  of  Agriculture  being  to  increase  the  amount  of  useful  products 
from  the  earth,  its  perfection  consists  in  obtaining  the  greatest  amount 
with  the  least  cost.  The  actual  productive  capacity  of  an  acre  of  land  is 
probably  unkn6¥m.  Its  maximum  product  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Re- 
sults surprising  indeed  have  been  attained:  but  in  reference  to  none  of  them 
may  it  be  averred  with  confidence  that  nothing  more  could  have  been 
effected.  For  agricultural  improvement  is  lamentably  slow  in  its  progress. 
The  application  of  science  to  an  art  which  in  the  eyes  of  most  farmers 
appears  so  exclusively  practical  is  regarded  with  distrust,  and  scient^c 
suggestions  of  most  unquestionable  utility  are  sneared  at  as  the  advice  of 
book-farmers.  Much  must  doubtless  be  put  down  to  the  account  of  want 
of  education  amonff  the  agricultural  classes,  to  honest  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, its  child:  much  to  a  disinclination  among  farmers  to  disturb  estaolish- 
ed  habits,  and  depart  from  a  time-honored  routine  under  the  reign  of  which 
th^  and  their  fathers  have  gotten  along  with  tolerable  comfort  ''  Let 
weU  enough  alone,''  they  say.  These  men  who  in  full  view  of  the  rail- 
way which  conveys  to  market  with  so  much  celerity  and  convenience  the 
products  of  their  neighbor,  are  themselves  content  to  toil  over  the  hills  and 
stall  in  the  mud  of  the  ancient  countiy  road, ''  Mine  fader  haf  been  always 
travel  along  dis  road  and  so  I  traveb  here  too."  But  perhaps  the  chief 
cause  preventing  the  prompt  general  adoption  of  improvements  discovered 
and  recommended  by  scientific  men  is  to  be  found  in  the  limited  capital  of 
most  farmers,  which,  already  charged  to  its  full  extent,  is  unequal  to  the 
expense  in  which  the  substitution  of  new  methods  would  involve  them. 
Thus,  proposed  scientific  improvements  which  have  notoriously  passed  from 
the  doubtftil  domain  of  experiment  and  taken  place  among  well  ascertained 
facts,  are  rejected  under  the  empire  of  that  stem  necessity  which  leaves  the 
farmer  no  choice  between  immediate  moderate  returns  which  may  be  made 
to  sufiice,  and  the  large  returns  which  he  admits  would  ultimately  reward 
a  change  of  system. 

All  mew  causes  and  particularly  the  last,  owing  to  the  minute  subdivis- 
ion of  landed  property,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently^ 
concur  to  render  the  grand  results  of  Agriculture  in  France  much  inferior 
to  those  of  some  other  countries  less  favored  by  nature.  Its  territory  is 
thrice  that  of  England,  its^  population  double,  its  soil  and  climate  more 
genial,  yet  the  agricultural  products  of  Franfe  are  estimated  at  but  one- 
third,  perhaps  only  one-fourth  those  of  England.  The  difference  is  aston- 
ishing and  is  due  exclusively  to  the  superior  modes  of  tillage  which  obtain 
in  that  islcEnd,  and  which  probably  render  it  in  certain  localities  where  fa- 
vorable circumstances  combine,  the  seat  of  the  most  perfect  agriculture 
which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  SlX&tistical  writers  usually  announce  the 
agricultural  population  of  France  as  forming  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 
But  M.  Chemin  Dupontes  who  is  quoted  as  the  best  authority  upon  this 
subject,  states  the  actual  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits to  be  22,000,000,  which  is  considerably  less  than  three-fourths.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  labor  of  each  individual  suffices  for  his  own  subsist- 
ence and  leaves  a  surplus  equal  to  the  fourth  or  at  most,  the  third  of  th^ 
subsistence  of  one  oUier  person.  It  appears  too,  considering  the  whole 
population,  and  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  apriculture  it  requires  an  average  of  3  7-10  acres  for  the  support  of  a 
single  person.  The  department  of  the  North  and  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
which  contain  a  much  denser  population  than  this  would  imply,  form  in- 
^t  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  these  departments  notwithstanding  their 
fertility  production  is  never  equal  to  consumption,  aud  they  draw  from 
abroad  a  portion  o/*  their  subsistence.    These  are  deplorable  results  and 
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in  view  of  the  demands  of  an  increasing  population,  may  well  excite  the 
eerions  concern  of  the  patriot.  Agriculture  must  improve,  and  e^ddbit 
vastly  superior  productive  energy  than  at  present,  or  imnce  will  become 
dependent,  and  year  by  year  increasingly  dependent,  on  foreign  sources  for 
her  daily  bread. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  France  and  a  moment's  consideration  of  its 
physical  cbaracteristics,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  this  countiy  has  been 
richly  endowed  by  nature  and  ranks  among  the  most  favored  parts  of  En* 
rope.  Its  northern  extremity  on  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees  falls  in  42  deg. 
30  min.  N.  lat.  the  northern  beyond  Dunkirk  in,.  61  deg.  10  min.  making 
in  length,  ei^t  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude.  Its  breadth  from  long.  8 
deg.  20  min.  jB.  of  Greenwich  to  4  deg.  40  min.  W.  extends  over  thirteen 
degrees  of  longitude.  This  gives  dimensions  nearly  square  of  696  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  660  from  east  to  west,  an  area  of  about  206,000 
square  miles,  or  rather  more  than  130  millions  of  acres.  The  fertility  of 
of  its  soil  is  hardly  second  to  that  of  any  part  of  Europe  and  its  genial 
climate  fits  it  for  the  growth  of  a  rich  varie^  of  northern  and  soi^em 
productions. 

Till  late  years  only  ill-directed  and  imperfect  efforts  had  been  made  tb 
ascertain  the  variety  and  aggregate  amount  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
France.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830  however,  the  old  modes  have  been 
laid  aside  and  a  new  method  adopted,  more  tedious  and  difficult,  but  more 
efficient  and  satisfactory  for  furthering  the  real  basis  of  agricultural  statis- 
tics. The  bureau  of  general  statistics  which  was  char^  with  the  cat« 
of  remedying  this  evil,  addressed  to  the  mayors,  public  officers,  and  the 
principal  citizens  of  all  the  37,040  communes  of  France,  so  many  copies 
of  a  table  drawn  up  on  a  simple  and  uniform  plan,  requesting  them  to  fill 
the  blanks  with  the  proper  information  and  return  the  table  to  the  officer 
in  Paris.  By  these  means  immense  masses  of  local  information  were  col- 
lected, which  was  submitted,  first,  for  revision  and  verification,  to  commit- 
tees of  each  canton:  this  being  ttie  next  territorial  division  of  France 
larger  than  the  commune.  Having  passed  through  the  2346  cantons  of 
the  kingdom  it  was  submitted,  for  niither  arrangement  and  abridgement,  to 
the  363  arondissements.  Thence  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  commis- 
sions in  the  86  Departments  from  which  it  has  been  received,  a  completely 
^i^flted  and  reliable  body  of  valuable  French  statistics.  This  fffstem- 
atic  plan  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  the  public  has  been  for  some  time 
in  possession  of  the  result^  Departmental  inspectors  of  Agriculture  are 
charged  with  continuing  the  work;  it  is  their  duty  to  keep  the  ffovemment 
in  constant  possession  of  important  agricultural  statistics.  It  is  from  diis 
source  that  most  of  the  figures  in  the  present  article  will  be  drawn. 

A  distinguished  writer,  Lallin  de  Chateauvieux  divides  France  into  8 
distinct  agricultural  regions^  viz:  North,  Northeast,  Southeast,  Cental, 
West  Central,  Southwest,  and  the  Lande  or  heaths.  Before  giving  a 
rapid  sketch  of  these  regions,  describing  briefly  their  characteristics,  their 
productions,  and  the  modes  of  culture  which  prevail  in  them,  a  passiiv 
notice,  must  be  taken  of  the  minute  subdivision  of  landed  property  whlcS 
is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  common  to  all  of  them,  and  is  every  where 
attended  with  deplorable  consequences  to  the  general  interests  of  agricul- 
ture. « It  is,"  says  the  writer  mentioned  above,  **  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  rural  economy  of  France.  It  is  the  immense  fact  which  curtails  all 
ameliorating  measures  and  all  circumstances.  It  classifies  .the  nation  and 
impresses  upon  it  an  agricultural  character  which  the  efforts  of  commerce 
and  the  stniofgles  of  industry  are  impotent  to  remove."  This  division  of 
the  soil  of  France  into  123,360,338  distinct  parcels,  belonging  to  about 
11,000,000  proprietors,  is  the  work  of  the  French  Revolution.  Which  of 
»®  great  cardinal  and  saving  ideas,  political,  religious,  or  social,  upon  the 
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.wifle  compvhenslon  of  which  rest  the  hopes  of  the  human  race,  that  wa« 
not  seizea  upon  and  carried  to  wild  extremity  amid  the  excesaea  of  that 
terrible  reaction?— that  did  not  become  noxious  and  almost  odious  in  the 
attempts  which  were  made  at  practical  development  1%lub  the  doctrine 
that  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  the  welfare  of  the  state  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  creation 
of  a  large  class  of  free  proprietors  of  the  soil,  was  illustrated  in  Franca 
by  morcelling  the  territory  to  the  almost  incredible  extent  above  mMitioned, 
and  distributing  it  in  ruinously  unequal  portions  among  10,896,682  free 
proprietors.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  national 
domains  to  the  aiaount  of  $6021262,500  were  sold.  These  were  mostly 
estates  of  the  church  and  of  the  religious  orders,  which,  with  the  nobility, 
possessed,  prior  to  the  revolution,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  landed  property. 
Theae  estates  were  generally  sold  at  very  low  prices,  partly  because  not 
much  confidence  was  had  in  the  newly  acquired  titles:  and  partly  because 
there  were  not  many  buyers  capable  of  jpaying  the  full  value  of  the  land. 
The  following  table  will  present  at  one  view,  we  distribution  of  territorial 
proper^  in  this  kingdom  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  and 
partially  disclose  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  complained  of— an  evil  as  great, 
perhaps,  so  far  as  the  mere  interests  of  agriculture  are  concerned,  as  die 
other  extreme  from  which  they  so  precipitately  fled.  Proprietors  are  divided 
into  ei^t  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  the  land  tax  with  which  their 
properties  are  burdened.  The  four  first  comprise  what  are  known  as  the  large 
pn^tiei  pajringat  least  200  friincs  ($38  50)  annual  taxes:  the  6th  and  6th 
classes,  paying  a  minimum  annual  tax  of  50  fruncs,  ($9  62^)  comprise  the 
middling  prcperiiet:  the  7th  and  8th  classes  charged  with  a  tax  of  nrom  one 
cent  to  $8  12^,  comprise  the  numerous  tmaU  propertiei. 
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The  above  table  however,  exhibits  very  imperfectly  the  extent  to 

the  morcelling  system  is  carried  in  France.  It  does  not  explain  tilie  mare 
than  123  miUions  of  firactions  into  which  the  territory  of  the  Jdngdon  is  di- 
vided. In  fact  the  properties  designated  in  the  table  as  large  and  wtiddiiMff 
are  themselves  Inroxen  np  into  numeroos  small  fragments :  to  the  effect 
that  a  wealthy  man's  lana  lies  so  split  np  into  small  paicele,  and  often  at 
each  dietances  firom  each  other,  that  if  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  the 
whole  under  his  personal  supervision,  his  whole  time  would  be  taken  up  in 
BK>ving  from  one  portion  of  his  estate  to  anoUier.  A  man^  proper^  liee 
scattered  over  the  whole  arondissement  so  that  one  of  the  kiger  propnetora 
has  in  some  portion  of  his  estate  almost  every  other  proprietor  of  the  de- 
partmeBt  as  his  neighbor.  The  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  aad 
Us  hindrance  to  productive  cultivation  are  evident  at  a  glance.  Parcels  at 
n  distance  may  not  be  exchanged  for  others  lying  nearer  hoMe,  because  the 
expenses  attendant  wfon  the  tnuufor  of  real  estate,  in  the  shape  of  atanqpey 
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conveyancer's  fees,  recorder's  fees,  Slc.,  are  so  onerous  that  for  conveying 
a  lot,  yielding  only  two  or  three  dollars  a  year,  in  raw  produce,  the  parties 
would  have  to  pay  nearly  twen^  dollars  in  fees ! 

Side  by  side  with  the  **  large,"  '<  middling,"  and  "  small"  properties^  con- 
nected with  and  immediately  flowing  from  this  fragmentary  condition  of 
the  French  territoiy  are  observed  different  modes  of  cultivation  known  by 
the  names  of  the  greaty  middling  and  smull  culture. 

The  oreat  cuUure  as  its  title  would  implv  is  that  which  is  conducted  upon 
a  grand  scale  on  a  large  body  of  land.  Numerous  hired  laborers  are  em- 
ployed occupying  separate  quarters  and  having  no  connection  with  the  fami- 
ly of  the  proprietor.  The  middling  cuUure  is  effected  for  the  most  part  by 
tne  sole  labor  of  ^e  farmer  and  his  family.  The  hired  laborer  however,  is 
occasionally  called  in.  A  sin^e  plow  is  seen  upon  the  farm  ;  but  no  di- 
vision of  labor  takes  place.  The  small  cuUure  is  carried  on  without  the 
use  of  the  plow,  by  the  manuel  labor  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
Takinff  no  note  of  the  woodlands,  the  following  is  given  as  the  proportion 
in  which  the  land  is  distributed  among  these  three  systems  of  cultivation. 

Q     11    CTo  the  cultivation  of  the  vine    Acres  13,344,172)       Acres. 
Jf,™r    <Mountidnous  districts  "      11,120,1445    40,452,611 

cuicure.    fy^^  ^^^  properties  •  «      16,988,296) 

(Estates  taxed  at  from  94.81^  *) 

to  9.62J  "      13,344,172  I 

Farms  cultivated  by  m^fMr,**  <«      36,831,674  V  62,882,460 
Cultivated  by  small  parceUiiig 

farmers  «       3,706,7l4j 

Great  culture  '*      16,148,107      16,148,107 


108,483,176 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  rapid  glance  at  the  8  grand  agricuUural  r^ 
giom  into  which  Lullin  de  Chateauvieuz  divides  the  surface  of  France.  It 
shall  not  detun  us  long  from  the  presentation  in  tabular  form  of  the  varie- 
ty, amount  and  value  of  the  productions,  which  under  the  unpropitious  cii^ 
oumstances  to  which  we  have  been  alluding  they  are  made  annually  to 
yield. 

The  Region  of  ike  North  opens  a  vast  field  for  the  growth  of  bread  stuffs 
vegetables  and  the  grasses.  Its  climate  is  moist  and  its  soil  generally  <rf 
great  fertili^  consists  of  sandy  clays  of  no  great  depth,  reposing  for  the 
most  part  upon  chalk,  pure  or  mixed  with  sravel,  and  sometimes  npon  sands 
and  tertiary  limestones.  It  comprises  the  Paris  basint  an  immense  plain  tiie 
elevation  of  which  ranges  from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  The  re- 
gion of  the  North  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  large  properties  and  is  the 
chosen  seat  of  the  grtat  culture.  Shade  trees  and  fences  or  incloeures  are 
rare.  Horses  are  exclusively  used  in  rustic  Idbors.  Large  farms  at  fixed 
rents  are  numerous.  Long  lines  of  apple-trees  for  the  production  of  cider 
fonn  one  of  the  most  striking  featares  of  this  redon,  particularly  as  we  ap- 
proach towards  the  ocean  on  the  northwest  Root  crops  and  herbaceous 
oleaginous  plants  are  largely  cultivated.  The  extensive  pastures  of  this 
region  support,  for  exportnorses  of  extraordinary  size,  strength  and  beauty, 
Itt^  flocks  of  merino  sheep,  and  fine  milch  cows,  but  the  oxen  for  labor 
are  not  considered  of  a  superior  race.  The  northern  limit  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  upon  a  large  scale,  passes  through  this  region.    The  limit 


*  Farmsn  who  pay  no  fixed  rent,  bat  half  the  annom]  prodaet  to  the  propria* 
te*    ilili^^  frwa  the  barbsiens  latin  surfBiiftw  lai,  ifrflrtst  (half.) 
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may  be  marked  by  a  line  commencing  on  the  Rhine  a  litde  south  of  Stras- 
bourg in  about  latitude  48^  26'  N.  passing  southerly  to  Metz  in  lat  49^  10* 
N.,  which  is  the  most  northern  point,  thence  in  the  southwesterly  direction 
through  Paris  in  48^  50'  N.  lat.  passing  near  Chartres,  between  Alencon 
and  Mans,  to  strike  the  coast  a  little  west  of  Nantes,  in  lat  47^  W  nortii. 

Adjacent  its  position  in  France  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  name,  lies 
the  region  of  the  northeast  It  is  characterized  by  a  great  varie^  of  sur- 
face, being  composed  in  about  equal  proportions  of  mil  and  dale  ;  and  a 
corresponding  variety  of  soil.  It^includes  the  ancient  provinces  of  Loraine, 
Bourgogne,  and  Champagne.  The  arid  chalk  plains  which  abound  in  Cham- 
pagne, are  abandoned  to  scanty  pasturage  and  resinous  trees.  Its  famous 
vineyards  are  on  the  right  bank  of  me  Marne  between  Chalons  and 
Rheims.  The  productions  of  the  forest  exceed  the  bread  stuffs  in  value. 
Horses  and  cattle  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  Three-fourths  of  the  farm 
labor  is  performed  by  horses  and  the  other  fourth  by  oxen  and  cows.  Lands 
at  all  rich  are  never  allowed  to  lie  fallow.  This  region  is  further  distin- 
guished b^  the  infinite  division  of  landed  property,  and  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  middling  and  small  systems  of  culture.  The  most  valuable  productiona 
are  the  Burgundy  and  Champagne  wines  ;  potatoes,  forming  a  large  part  of 
the  element  of  man  and  beast  and  the  oleaginous  plants.  Indian  com 
shows  itself  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  region  as  an  important  article 
of  cultivation.  Farther  north  it  takes  a  very  low  place  among  agricultural 
productions.  Barrenness  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  soil  of  this 
reinon. 

Th/R  region  of  (he  Southeast  presents  a  still  greater  diversity  of  surface, 
climate,  soil  and  culture.  Vast  bodies  of  inferior  land  form  its  distinguish- 
ing feature.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  and  languishing  state.  It  is  con- 
ducted chiefly  by  metayers,  and  except  in  a  few  of  the  more  northern  dia- 
laricts^  altogether  upon  the  systems  of  the  small  and  middling  culture. 
Horses  are  few  ana  of  very,  inferior  quali^.  Tlie  labors  of  the  farm  are 
performed  by  oxen.  It  is  the  general  practice  in  this  region  to  allow  the 
land  to  lie  fallow  every  second  or  third  year.  Usually  during  this  year  the 
land  lies  quite  idle,  but  in  certain  localities  it  is  planted  in  clover.  There 
is  general  tendency  here  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  wherever  a 
proper  exposure  can  be  obtained,  upon  a  locality  at  a  sufficient  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  dividing  this  region  into  two  parts  by  the 
parallel  of  Lyons,  45^  46^  N.  lat.  it  is  ^served  that  the  northern  portion 
resembles  in  its  agricultural  features  the  regions  already  described,  while 
the  southern  half  is  marked  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  mulberry. 

Ration  of  (he  South. — In  the  immense  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  region 
of  the  south  called  also  the  dive  region,  attention  is  attracted  to  an  agricul- 
tural spectacle  of  an  entirely  novel  character.  Under  the  warm  southern 
sun,  over  the  surface  of  the  well  shaded  soil,  in  the  generally sdry  climate 
of  the  south  of  France,  shrubs  and  perennial  plants  are  seen  to  take  the 
place  of  those  of  annual  growth  or  mingling  together  with  them  in  the 
same  fields.  Their  valuable  products,  partaking  more  of  the  character  of 
articles  of  commerce  than  of  subsistence  for  the  population,  which  can  only 
be  realized  by  the  aid  of  funds  advanced  for  larger  or  shorter  periods,  at- 
tract numerous  small  capitals  from  the  cities  ;  and  ease  and  plenty  prevail. 
Natural  meadows  have  disappeared  and  artificial  meadows,  which  are  sub- 
jected to  the  general  system  of  rotation  of  crops  have  taken  their  place. 
This  region  does  not  produce  sufficient  wheat  for  its  own  consumption. 

Mules  are  employed  for  the  plow,  sometimes  horses.  Cattle  are  few  and 
of  mean  stock,  but  asses  and  sheep  are  numerous  and  of  an  excellent  kind. 
The  sheep  particularly  under  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  of  an  aliment 

more  substantial  than  abundant,  and  well  salted,  are  of  robust  constitution 

and  furnish  a  very  superior  quality  of  meat  for  the  table.    They  furnish  be* 
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Bide  the  wool,  the  oxilj^  milk,  cheese  and  manure  which  ue  uaed  in  the 
country.  Those  in  daily  use  upon  the  farms  as  well  as  the  moving  flocksy 
are  employed  for  this  purpose.  Animals  are  rarely  housed,  and  the  odcIob- 
ing  them  in  folds  is  the  only  mode  of  manuring  the  ground.  In  the  ancient 
province  of  Languedoc  of  this  region,  chestnut  trees  are  very  extensivebf 
cultivated.  The  mulberry  and  the  vine  are  very  important  productions.  It 
is  here  that  the  cultivation  of  the  former  attains  its  majumum  of  extent 
and  its  optimum  of  qualiW.  The  wines  of  this  region  are  very  strong  and 
highly  colored,  destined  for  the  most  part  for  the  distillery  and  exportation. 
The  art  of  irrigation  is  well  understood  and  generally  applied  here. 
Oranges,  dates,  in  some  favorable  locations,  lemons,  olives,  prunes  and  all 
dried  fhiits  of  all  descriptions  are  furnished  to  commerce  in  large  (juanti-^ 
ties  from  this  genial  rogion. 

Begion  of  fht  Center, — ^Agriculture  is  of  a  very  slovenly  description  here» 
effected  chiefly  by  metayers,  under  the  **  middling'*  and  "  small'*  cultures. 
The  rural  population  is  sober,  fru^ral,  and  industrious,  yet  its  agricultural 
contribution  to  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  occupies  &e  lowest  rank. 
Every  autumn  a  considerable  portion  of  it  emigrates  to  distant  provinces, 
seeking  employment  during  the  winter,  and  returning  home  in  the  spring 
with  their  meager  eamines.  The  chief  productions  of  the  region  of  the 
center  are  cattle  and  mules,  which  are  raised  for  sale,  the  pasture  on  the 
mountains  being  of  excellent  quality  and  abundant 

Region  of  the  Southwest, — ^A  great  variety  of  soil  and  production  is  offer- 
ed in  this  division  of  France.  The  mulberry  has  almost  disappeared.  In 
the  ancient  province  of  Guienna,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  carried  to 
the  highevt  perfection.  The  most  valuable  wines  of  France  are  produced 
here.  Bordeaux  is  the  great  mart.  Its  brandies  of  Armaguac  are  second 
only  to  those  of  Cognac.  A  large  portion  of  the  territory  is  devoted  to 
the  production  of  grain,  among  whicn  wheat  holds  the  first  place,  and  In- 
dian com  the  second.  Potatoes  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  agri* 
culture  is  skilfully  conducted.  The  three  species  of  culture  obtain  here, 
flotation  of  crops  is  practiced,  and  with  the  best  results.  The  plain  of 
Ihe  Garonne  is  not  so  fertile  as  thaf  of  Flanders  and  some  others,  but  the 
.  elimate  is  better,  and  upon  equal  soil  the  crop  heavier.  Vineyards  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  profit  of  the  proprietor  by  an  overseer  interested  in  the  crop. 

The  Central  Western  Region. — ^Between  the  valleys  of  the  Garonne  and 
the  lower  Loire,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  extends  a  region  whose 
inhabitants,  thanks  to  its  remote  position,  the  insalubrity  of  its  coast,  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  to  its  mild  and  equable  climate,  and  its  even  surface, 
enjoy  more  largely  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  France  the  quiet 
happiness  of  rural  life.  There,  a^icultural  operations  are  conducted  upon 
a  Bcele  equally  removed  from  either  of  the  noxious  extremes  observed  in 
other  renons,  and  long  habits  of  friendly  intereourse  between  the  land- 
lords and  tenants  have  established  amicable  relations  and  terms  of  intimacy, 
which  contribute,  to  the  happiness  of  both.  The  low  price  of  provisions 
and  the  abundant  production  of  the  finest  fruits,  make  living  easy  and  com- 
fortable. Beautiful  meadows  border  the  rivers  and  skirt  Uie  sea.  Cattle 
of  the  fiuest  form  feed  on  the  plentiful  pastures  of  clover  and  sainfoin. 
They  are  raised  with  care  and  inteUigence,  and  are  a  valuable  article  of 
export,  being  highly  prized,  both  by  the  hutcher  and  the  farmer  of  other  pro- 
vinces, who  womd  employ  them  in  aericultural  labors.  This  favored  and 
happy  portion  of  France  is  the  oentnu  western  region. 

The  last  of  the  ei^t  divisions  remaining  to  be  described,  is  the  loniey, 
or  heaths.  They  occupy  a  broad  belt  of  territory  commencing  near  the 
center  of  France  at  about  46^  north  lat.  and  3^  of  long,  east  of  Park^ 
and  stretching  northwesterly  to  the  ocean;  comprising  within  their  limits 
the  cities  of  Ifoulina,  Nevors,  BouigM,  Chateanroux,  ^lois,  Rennes^  Aa- 
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gtra*  Mmwi  Naates,  Ymiiim,  aad  Qaiaiper.  The  abaeaee  of  Ime  or  the 
liivdoBDdiieiice  of  diatf  d&ir  in  the  soil.  Tenders  thU  region  corapantiTely 
iteiile.  It  prodoow  abundantiy  tbom,  broom,  end  juniper.  The  inferior 
graiDfl  aie  raised  in  only  modemte  quantities,  and  impoverished  cattle  seek 
sean^  pasture  where  meadows,  neither  natural  or  artificial,  aie  met  wilh'. 
The  various  sf  staems  of  cultare  pervade  certain  parts  of  te  Umdeai  bii| 
the  barrenness  of  its  soil,  the  bad  state  of  its  roads,  and  difficulty  of  com* 
aunication  with  the  capital,  have  placed  this  region,  in  an  agricultural 
Boint  of  view,  far  in  the  rear.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  raised  in  certain  partf 
tor  the  Paris  market. 

The  price  of  land  in  fVance  varies,  of  course,  with  locatitgr  and  q^^. 
Wmt  rate  pasture  land  in  Normandy  brings  5/)00  francs  the  hectare,  (equal 
to  $4  05  per  acre,  about)  In  the  sdoane^  a  portion  of  the  modem  depart* 
ment  of  the  Loire  et  Oper,  land  sells  at  $4  per  acre.  Farms  in  the 
U$nagm^  (department  of  Fuy  de  Dome,)  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  kingdom,  fetch  $2  90  per  acre.  Eligible  garden  spots  in  the  cen- 
tral regums  of  France  sell  for  $330  per  acre;  and  farms  located  in  the 
Ia9ide9f  or  heaths,  command  an  average  price  of  $12  per  acre. 

In  an  offidal  work  on  the  statistics  of  the  kingdom,  published  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  the  extent  of  liie  various  soils  of  France  is  &us 
•tated^ 

VoanCaiaoBB  legioiis,         •       •       •       .       .  4»268,750  hsetares.* 

Hssth, 5,679,089  •< 

Richmoald, 7^6,39  ** 

ChAlk,orUffle, 9,788,197  «« 

aravel,      ........  3417^93  •« 

Sisny, 6.612,348  ,  « 

,     Sandy,       ........  5,921^78  •« 

CUyey, ft,232,885  «• 

Muddy,  or  marshy,    ......  .  284,454  << 

OUwrsoits,  ......        .  7,290,238  «« 

52,768,600        « 

Measuring  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  France  bjr  its  production  of  bread 
■toffs,  it  is  ascertained  ttiat  that  portion  of  it  ^ich  is  of  the  first  quality* 
occupies  about  8-25  of  the  territorial  sorface  of  the  kingdom^  and  is  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  flowing  from  the 
Fyrranes,  and  in  the  great  plateau  which  stretches  toward  the  north,  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  the  sea;  that  land  of  ordinary  fertility  makes  up 
19-40  of  the  whole,  and  is  comprised,  Hw  tiie  most  part,  in  the  provinces 
of  the  east;  and  finally,  that  the  positively  barren  tracts,  counting  in  the 
general  estinmte  for  the  whde  rest,  or  41-200  of  the  soil,  belong  to  the 
central  regions,  from  the  LoEere  to  cape  Finisterre.  Five-sixths  of  the 
wril  may  be  said  to  be  productive,  and  one-sixth  unproductive  and  incapa- 
ble of  amelioration,  consisting  of  mountainous  districts  of  downs,  or  being 
exclysivelv  of  chalk  or  flinty  clay  formation. 

The  following  table  presents  at  one  view  the  most  important  of  the  agri- 
oultmul  uroductiotts  of  France,  the  extent  of  land  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tnem  severally,  the  annual  amount  produced,  the  average  price,  and 
total  value.  Hie  resdts  contained  in  this  table  are  not  all  equally  exact 
and  certain.  The  authors  of  the  statistical  work  from  which  it  is  taken, 
sty  that  it  may  be  with  confidence  relied  upon  in  respect  to  the  most  im- 
pcHTtant  articles,  to  wit:  the  grains  or  bread  stuffs;  but  that  the  amounts 
here  given  as  the  annual  product  of  wines,  brandies,  ciders,  are  doubtless 

•  The  French  heeiaft  is  eqaal  to  2.471143  of  our  acres— or  to  2 1-2  acresy  near- 
ly, rather  lew  ■  or  to  2  47-100' acres,  very  nearly. 
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hr  below  the  actual  amotuit  prodoeed.  Waste  durioff  the  winter,  local 
coiununption,  and»  above  all,  fraud,  prevent  compilen  of  atatiatica  from  ar- 
riving at  any  thing  more  aiOiafactoiy  than  approzimationa  upon  this  aob- 
ject  llie  cultivation  of  potatoes  ia  so  infinitely  divided,  aa  are  garden 
vegetables  generally,  that  nothing  absolutely  certain  can  be  gathered  re* 
specting  them,  inie  number  of  mulberry  and  apjde  treea  is  i3ao  doubtfiil, 
because  of  the  variotts  modes  of  cuhnre  adopted,  more  frequently  in  long 
linea  on  borders  and  along  wat»s,  than  in  well  defined  orcharda.. 


Prodnctioiis. 

Haetaies  eal- 
tivated. 

Hsetolitns* 
prodoeed. 

Av*go  price 
pr.hMtolitref 

Total  valne-t 

Wheat, 

5,591,530 

69,694,189 

15  fr. 

95  e. 

•811,000,000 

Rye,       .        -        - 
MaflliD,  or  mea&n,  - 

3,577,354 

37,811,700 

5  " 

95" 

59,358,548 

910,833 

11,839,448 

13  •« 

30  -* 

88,834,070 

Barley, 

l,ldH,189 

16,661,463 

8  « 

35  <• 

87,534,498 

Oats,      -        -        - 

3,000,634 

48,899,785 

6« 

80  <' 

e0,408,3»4 

In.  corD(naiM)&  millet, 

631,73S 

7,690,364 

9  " 

40" 

14,359,417 

Buckwheat,   - 

651,343:. 

8,469,788 

7  " 

35" 

134177,796 

Beans  and  lentils,  - 

13,::)9I 

341,151 

8« 

35" 

437,788 

Gard.  Tege'8,pean,pQlae, 

700,000 

43,100,000 

Potatoes, 

931,971   • 

96^,333,985 

3  " 

10" 

40,481,173 

BeeU,     -        -        • 

57,663 

15,740,691 

1  •• 

85" 

5,795,890 

Cabbege,  colza. 

173-,506 

7,376,363 

'88  « 

45" 

104235,349 

Hemp  (Killogrammesll) 

176,148 

69,178.717 

17,357,468 

Flax  (in  Killogrammea) 

984241  • 

36,875,401 

11,501,443 

Madder  (in  qainUls,}) 

14,676 

160,340 

58" 

86" 

1,868,670 

Tobacco, 

7,955 

88,b97 

61  « 

79" 

1,097,000 

Artificial  meadows, 

1,576,547 

40,753,034 

Natural  meadows,  - 

4,106,198 

93,519,645 

Fallow — ^land, 

6,763,381 

18,457,180 

Pasturages  and  heaths, 
Oiehanw,nnr*ee,  osieries, 

9,191,076 

16,413,809 

766,578 

Olives, 

131,339 

167,330 

136  «< 

10" 

44i65,880 

Vines,    -        -        - 

1,973,340 

96,01)0,000 

Chestnuts, 

455,387 

3,478,583 

3  " 

90" 

8,705,638 

Cider  trees,    - 

10,880,947 

16,884,437 

Forests, 

8,804,551 

41,330,105 

Walnuts(Killogrammes) 

6,744 

1,503,591 

I  «• 

17" 

348,106 

Another  summary  gives  the  following  results: 

No.  of  Hectares. 


Area  under  cultivation.  •        .        .        « 

in  orchards,  nurseries,  and  osieries,     • 
in  meadows,  pastures,  landes,  and  fallow, 
"      farms,       --.... 


IC 


19,945,891 

766,577 

31,097,953 

8,804,551 

50,614,978 


Annual  value  of 
production. 

$711,608,836 

153,496,487 
41,330,105 

905.419,418 


a  The  French  Hectolitre  is  equal  to  83.00967  gallons  English,  or  very  little  mors 
than  3  5-6  of  our  bushels, 
t  In  this  conversion  of  French  into  American  money,  5  francs  is  doomed  $1. 
i  1  franc  equal  to  19  1-4  ceuts.    100  centimes  (c.)  equal  tcil  franc. 
I  1  killogramme  equal  to  8.8045  lbs.  avordupois,  or  nearly  3  1-5  lbs. 
§  The  French  quintal  is  equal  to  1.97  cwt 
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Zfkambars*  MitaiBamf  of  17$^  and  EnJterUdmng  Knotdedge.  Edited  2y 
William  Chambbbs.  Boston:  Published  by  Goitlb,  Keioull  d&  Lih* 
ooLN, 1848. 

Infonnation  was  never  pot  in  a  more  pleasing  and  attractive  form  than 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Miscellany.  There  are  many  reprints  of  choice  and 
short  works,  some  of  those  that  we  have  read  in  our  youth,  and  then  lost 
sight,  but  not  memory,  of.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  ron^antic  adventures 
of  Admiral  (then  Midshisman)  Byron  on  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Patagonia, 
after  the  loss  of  the  Wager  store  ship.  If  any  one  has  not  read  this  nar- 
rative, we  can  safely  recommend  them  to  buy  tiie  number,  and  the  reading 
of  this  single  story  will  amply  repay  them.  In  the  same  number  a  rapid 
sketch  is  presented  of  that  portion  of  Scotish  histoiy  which  is  truly  her 
heroic  age,  including  the  struggle  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  Sjgainst  the  Eng» 
lish  power,  wielded  by  the  first  Edward;  a  period  that  inspired  the  peasant 
bard  of  Scotland  witn  the  noblest  warlike  fyric  ever  written.  Other  num- 
bers  are  equallv  attractive;  in  one  we  get  a  reperusal  of  that  strange  poem 
of  Coleridge,  the  **  Ancient  Mariner,"  with  other  of  the  musicd  and  fanci* 
iul  productions  of  the  great  metaphysical  poet  of  the  ase.  In  the  same 
number  is  an  account  of  the  war  in  Hayti,  and  the  establishment  tiierein 
of  Uie  anarchical  polity  of  the  negroes;  but  the  most  interesting,  perhaps* 
to  young  people,  is  the  paper  entitled.  Curiosities  of  Vegetation,  a  sum- 
mary  of  the  cnief  wonders  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  highfy  instruc* 
tnre  for  its  admirable  arrangement  imd  clear  exposition  of  the  great 
lows  which  govern  tiie  being  and  giowth'of  plants,  and  startlingto  Qibse 
who  have  not  travelled  to  the  land  of  the  pahoat  and  the  banyan.  This,  and 
the  wonders  of  geolo^,  are  worthy  the  brilliant  genius  of  the  author  of 
the  Vestiges  of  Creation.  To  the  young  we  would  especially  recommend 
hese  attractive  works,  in  which  utility  and  pleasure,  wisdom  and  delight, 
are  so  Tsrefy  mingled. 

Ripori  fifiki  SfiforuUmdaii  cf  Ftddk  Educatkn  tn  &e  SUUe  ^  I/minamf 

1848. 

We  expected  this  P^per  with  great  interest,  arguing  firom  the  establish* 
-^d  reputation  of  Prof.  Dimitry.  It  by  no  means  satiraes  tiiis  expectation. 
Too  much  haste  is  evident  from  the  pages,  and  too  little  research.  The 
paper  affOTds  but  veiy  few  facts,  and  scarcely  anv  thinf  determinate.  In 
a  rab]^  M  ittU  of  interest,  something  better  suxefy  could  have  been  afford- 
ed.  The  style,  at  least,  was  susceptible  of  improvement.  As  the  **  head 
of  the  educational  movement  in  Louisiana,"  the  Superintendent  would  do 
well  to  take  our  suggestions  in  the  good  part  they  are  offered. 

The  Renegade;  a  Hitioriad  Romanot  of  Border  JAft^  2|y  Emersoh  Behkett, 

author  of  the  '*  Bandits  of  the  Osage."    Cincinnati:  Robihson  d&  Jovbs. 

1848. 

We  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  publishers  with  the  proof  sheets 
of  the  work  before  us,  and  commend  it  in  all  heartiness  to  the  attention  of 
the  rea^ng  public.  It  will  be  found  to  be  strictly  what  its  name  imports, 
a  historical  romance  of  early  times  in  the  west.  At  a  period  in  the  his* 
tory  of  Kentucky,  1781,  when  hostili^  marked  the  meeting  of  the  red 
man  with  the  white,  the  scene  opens.  The  history  of  Daniel  Boone,  and 
of  many  of  those  exploits  through  which  his  name  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  as  identified  with  Uie  population  of  that  great  and  growing  State,  is 
sketched  with  a  master  hand,  and  colored  with  the  tints  of  a  delightful 
fancy.  ♦ 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  the  hi|^ 
standard  to  which  the  west  seems  determined  to  elevate  her  literair  char-> 
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acter,  no  leas  than  her  commercial  greatness  and  inteni^.  For  Bfr.  Ben* 
nett,  who  is  still  a  youn?  man,  and  ambitious  of  the  distinction  to  which* 
we  doobt  not,  his  inteSeetaal  qualities  justly  entitle  himi  we  may  eonfi- 
dently  predict  a  high  rank  among  the  literary  writers  of  our  eountiy. 

1%B  Wegtf  Us  Surfaeei  Sod,  and  Prducticntt  by  James  Haix.    Cincinnati: 

Dekbt,  Bradlet  k,  Co.,  Publishers,  1848. 

Judge  Hall  has,  in  the  volume  before  us,  republished  his  **  Notes  on  the 
Western  States,"  written  some  years  ago.  These  Notes  have  had  great 
popularity,  and  embody  an  amount  of  inlbimation  in  relation  to  western 
Hfe,  Slc^  scarcely  to  be  had  in  any  other  qparter.  They  have  been  revised, 
added  Co,  and  brought  down  to  date,  receiving  therefirom  a  value  which 
woiUd  not  otherwise  have  attached  to  them  in  this  pregressive  ace.  The 
connexion  of  the  author  with  the  Chica^  Convention,  of  which  lie  was  a 
prominent  member,  doubtless  induced  him  to  the  task. 

The  Western  Lamed;  a  McnUkkf  Jcumdif  deooied  to  Medsad  Acwiiee.     (^a- 

cinnati:  Ronnrsov  d&  Jom. 

The  Auril  No.  of  this  excellent  work  is  now  upon  oar  table,  and  iiiDy 
sustains  itself  in  the  reputation  it  has  acquired.  Art  1,  b^  John  P.  Hai^ 
rison,  M.  D.,  a  **  Clinical  Lecture  on  Typhoid  stage  of  Bilioua  Remittent 
Fever,"  will  commend  itself  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  sciestific.  Tkt 
Qd  art  is  a  "  Report  of  a  case  of  Abscess  in  the  Pregnant  Uterus,  occvring 
in  ihe  Commercial  Hospital,"  by  John  A.  Murphey,  M.  D.  A  valuable  p»> 
per  upon  a  **  case  of  Eclampsia  Parturientium,  or  Puerperal  Convubions," 
ui  luniished  by  Thompson  McGown,  M.  D.,  of  Hillsborough,  Miss.  There 
are  besides  much  highly  interesting  matter  upon  the  subjects  to  which  HiS 
work  is  devoted,  and  we  commend  it  to  medical  men  geMvally. 


The  Secrets^  Mount  EchOt  or  Moiha^s  Mffsteries;  an  American  Ronumee, 
hf  Jesse  doNABD,  author  of  **  Stephen  Morland."  Cincinnati:  Rosuisok 

6L  JOVES.      1848. 

This  novel  is  the  continuation  of  a  series  of  original  worls  by  natfve 
authors,  which  the  publishers  propose  to  offsr  to  the  paircMHige  of  Hie 
reading  public,  more  especially  in  the  west  and  southwest,  and  of  which 
the  successful  novels  bt  ^Tlie  Victim  of  Intrigue,"  and  ""The  Bandits  of 
the  Osage,"  were  iie  pioneers.  Past  exper]0nce  justifies  us  in  believiBg 
that  there  i»an  abundance  of  literary  taste  in  this  section  of  the  ^niott 
to  sustain  the  publication  of  western  efforts  possessing  undoubted  merit 
The  Secretff  of  Mount  Echo  will  be  found  to  possess  much  literary  merit 
It  combiner  a  pleasant  style  with  stronff  dramatic  interest  Tlie  locatttj 
of  the  romance  ie  oae  crowded  wift  colonial  and  revoliitionaiy  tradftion* 
The  homestead  of  the  renowned  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  the  battle  ground 
of  Bran^rwine,  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Pkoli,  are  all  points  of  ia» 
tetest  to  the  American  reader,  and  will  not  fail  to  invest  the  story  vnA 
additional  attraction.  The  novel  la  issued  in  cheap  ibnn,  making  Itt 
pages,  large  octavo,  printed  on  good  paper  and  clear  ^pe. 

Moemh  end  other  Poems,  Inf  Thomas  S.  Domoho.  Washington  Ci^. 
We  aie  mnchpleased  to  see  the  poetry  of  our  early  Mend  in  such  an  elie* 
gsnt  tftyle.  The  greatest  eulogy  we  can  bestow  upon  the  native  offsprings 
of  the  poet,  is  to  say  that  the  ffems  are  worthy  of  the  casket  containing 
Ihem.  When  anonymously  pimlished,  we  know  of  no  more  frequent^ 
copied  verses  than  those  in  ^s  volume;  and  we  doubt  not  that  tibe  collee> 
tion  will  be  at  least  as  well  received  by  a  discerning  public.  Embraced 
in  it  are  the  combined  attributes  of  a  high  practical  talent,  a  sound  judg* 
ment,  and  a  good  heart.  * 
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IMPROVED  COTTON  GINS. 


a.  miKE  *  CO., 

COTTON  FA0TOB8  AND  OKNEBAL  COHHISSION  HEB 
CHANTS,  CHIEF  AGENTS  JOB  THE  SALS  OF 

E.  CARVER   li  CO'8 

lIMPROVED   COTTON    GINS. 

THET  HATE  ON  HAND  A  LABOE  ABSOBIHENI  01 
THE  USUAL  SIZES, 

No.   7  0  a[ftr*KlB*   street, 

OPPOSITE  THE  CANAL  SAUK, 

AOENTSl 

COBB  &  MANLOTE, TkkibaTsh,  Utm. 

T.  B.  ERNEST, NUchea,       do. 

BBOnOBTON  &  UURDOCK Rcdoer,        do. 

T.  McCUNDALL Baroa  San,  La. 

TITUS  &  Co.,  .......  MemiAlB,  Tenn. 

HOBTON  *  CLABX, Mobile,  Ala. 

OILHET  *  CO., 
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EAGLE    GIN-STAND, 

luinrFACTnitKD  bt 

BATES,  HYDE  ft  CO.,  BMDflEWATER,  MASS. 


AGENTS: 


J.  HcuD  ft  Co.,  Yuoo  Ci^,  tiim. 

A,  Habkh,  Uempbi*.  Tenn. 

Edwird  Hoii.T,  QuyeaUm,  Teiaik 

SiMSM  HiBU.D,  Nuwleon,  Ark. 
TiTLOs,  Sdmt  ft  Co.,  VlckAurs,  do.   )  Wm.  FL:iai>,  Buhelor'*  Bend,  MiM. 
Ttw-nadenigned,  nunnfaclaren  of  the  Eiole  Oiir^rAND,  mpectMljr  invitt  tkm 


Geo.  H.  GntT  A  Co.,  Borton. 
Tarri  &  Hobibt,  New  Orleui*  La. 
JoKH  Phillip.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

BlEH  A  LlTTL^  NatclMi,  MiM. 

TiTLOs,  Hdmt  ft  Co.,  Vlcltaburs,  do. 

""Iw-naMnigDed,  mannfaciaren  of  thi 

attedUoB  of  CoOoa  PiaaUz^  and  oUier* . . 

inprevemenu  In  thaic  Gin-Stand,  now  oiend  for  aale : — 

The  Fmne  of  the  machine,  which  i>  so  essential  to  the  dnraUIit)r  and  accmlt 
working  of  the  paiO,  1>  canttrnclad  in  a  more  permanMit  awl  mbMuulal  manner 
than  fonnerlf ,  Earing  eight  ports  or  atandania,  and  i.  pennancntlj  lecnTed  and 
bound  locetliei  with  joint-bolts. 

The  "Detached  Qtates,"  which  have  been  in  extensive  tue  Ibr  manjr  Jem, 
have  been  improved  In  form,  and  adapted  to  other  parts  of  the  Improved  machiiM ; 
Aejr  BTG  chined  or  hardened  where  moat  eipooed  to  friction,  ana  in  their  preacm 
fornt  are  believed  to  lie  saperiot  in  many  respecln  lo  anj'  other  form  of  grate. 

The  "Improved  Patent  Bnuh,"  recentlr  added  (o  the  Eagie  Gin-Stand,^  f. 
believed  to  combine  all  the  advanlagei  of  the  cylinder  or  close,  and  the  winged  or 
oma  BrtukM  avoiding  the  objeelioitf  to  which  both  thc«e  foimH  are  liable ;— tb« 
intole  supply  of  air  for  the  draft  of  the  Stand  ia  received  through  c^jeoing  in  the 
Brud-h^oa,  and  forced  out  between  the  raws  of  IniMles.  In  thla  way  a  more 
flill  and  tmilorm  current  is  establiihed,  the  motes,  dirt  and  false  seeds  are  more 
eStetnally  dlaengiiged  from  the  fibres,  and  the  ginned  cotton,  when  delivered  iaia 
the  lint  room,  has  that  peculiar  "  combed "  or  "  carded  "  Kppearance  ao  well 
known  to  dealers  in  tttal  staple. 

There  are  many  minor  improvements,  not  uecenair  to  be  m£nii<Hted  in  this 
circular,  which  will  be  found  to  add  to  the  merits  of  this  machine. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  utiifacloif  operation  of  these  Gina,  may  be  obtained 
ftominelr  agents. 

17*  Orders  addre— ed  to  lu  directly,  or  to  either  of  our  agenia,  will  receive 
immediate  attention. 

■ATB*.  BTOa  *  CO. 


■*PI 
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GOOD  ANJ)  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING. 

ONE  PRICE  STORE. 

•^  GentlMMa*!  Punivhiof  Goods  io  tho  Sontti :  ■od  ••  all  oor  foodt  aro  nanofaetarad  •xonZ 
.  w'^A*!******^'  T?'  eonaaqnaoUy,  bare  tho  fbllost  aaaortmanl  of  ovcnr  dMeriptioa  ofCloUiiBft 
m  New  OrloMia;  ud  io  roqMMlikf  a  aall  froaa  aU  who  read  tbto,  we  do  io  with  tho  fWlaat  eoolE 
dMco  natwo  %n  aUo  to  noat  thair  VMboa.  aod  afford  iho  moat  parftetaatiafiietioo  to  all  ovv  eaa- 
toBtra.  Tbo  ajatom  or  hoaineaa  which  wo  haro  oatabliahad  cannot  bat  be  aatitfaetorr  to  the  nof- 
•haaer.  Bvory  aiilelo  io  nor  atore  i«  offered  at  the  lowett  price  at  which  It  ean  be  aold,  and  no 
Mdoetion  eon  in  nay  inetunce  be  made.  If  after  the  |»orchaae  of  any  articlo  anr  diaiatii&gtion 
•xialat  u  aaay  bo  returned  and  eiohanged,  or  the  nooey  will  be  rHbnded. 

WHOLESALE  CLOTHING  STORE. ' 

TA^J'^S  '^  HA  DORN,  3S  M agatine  street,  corner  oT  Oravier  street,  (Oranite  Baildinns.  op- 
•Mito  II*»b*s  Arcndo.)  rse^ve  weekly  finon  their  Mannfiielory  in  New  York,  fresh  soppliM  to 
^  "^^^y  I'Of  H I N  O ,  OMdeln  tho  moat  fiuhionahle  style,  which  thoy  sell  nt  uSloweM 
Now  York  pricea,  wholOfaie  and  iMail.  *  '  -••••wa» 

^  W.  S.   MORGAN,  • 

WATCH-MAKER  AND  JEWELER, 

No.  STCnnnl  at'toet.  Third  door  below  Camp  vUeet. 

ftar  WATCBEa,  JBWELRY,  0AWR8.  UiiBRBIX.\8  AND  FANCY  GOODS.Xg 

NEW  CLOTHING  STORE.  — 

^OHV  gaUTUllVXIiIi  db  CO.,  ai  Canal  ibeei,  under  Ptanier*s  Hotel,  keep*  eon- 
atonlly  on  hand  Fashionable  Clothing  of  every  deaoiiption. » Boy's  Clothinc,  Plantation  Snita, 
Gentlemoo's  Fnniishin|  Goods,  Tmnkst  Carpet  Bofa  and  Umbrellas,  and  overr  article  aauaU? 
k«pC  in « well  stocked  Clotbinf  l^tore.  '  ^ 


At  KiBKMAN. 


EIRKMAN,  DTAS    AGO., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 
B«  end  58  New  Lbtr. 


LAWRENCE  &  BLOOD, 

GROCERS  AND.  COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

IB  New  Lbvbi.  ' 


HOVET'S  TRUNK  MANUFACTORY, 

CLINTON  AVENUE,   BROOKLYN,  L     I 
tar  BBFOBITOBY  —  188  Pearl sUeet,  New  York  ;   9  Cyisl  sueet.  New  o'fleans.  jg^ 

"  J.  H.  PALMER, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  DRY  GOODS 

^y  Espocial  attenUon  giren  to  PLANTATION  sod  FAMILY  GOODS.  Vst 
86   OmAYinfc   8t»ket,   New   Orieana. 


O.  N.  MORISON, 

Whnlaaaln  Draggist,  and  Deeler  in  Falnta,  Oils, 
Oiaaa,  Dyo^mffe,  dte., 
IgMAnAnmn  Btke»t. 

SAMUEL  JONES,  JB., 

tLnte  Tnlbot  Jones  tc  Co.,  Baltimore.] 

GROCERY, 

Comm(88(8ii  snli  ^ottesvUfno 
MERCHANT, 

Mo'.  45  Poydraa  street.  New  Orieana. 

HTDE  &  MOSS, 

Aaetioi  tad  Cwnmiuin  lerchtiti, 

fliIlM  oTrad  DMlm  ia  all  kMa  aC 

MERCHANDISE, 


Mo.  13  Canal  street,  rnnnfn'f  tfcrongh  to  88 
'  Common  sfreet.  New  Oi ' ' 
e  bojrers  of  MerchandlM 
■  good  bafffnioa  at  private  ■ 
of  Oroeeri«'a,  Staple  Dry  Goods,  Resdy-Msde 
Clothing,  Bnta,  Boots,  Bboes,  and  •  g mat  variety 
^  yf^i  *!S^!*  of  ffeneral  nan  always  nt  fmntly 


Common  sfreet.  New  Orleans. 

Wbnre  bojrers  of  Merchandise  cap,  at  all  timet, 

Aid  food  baifnioa  at  private  sale,  or  at  noetion, 


COXE  &  CO., 

WH0LE8ALB  ft  KETAIL  DRUGGISTS, 

Cor.  Mngasineand  Poydraa  sta..  New  Orieana. 

Import  and  have  constantly  on  hand,  a  larcn 

assortment  of  Fresh  and  Genuine  Drofs  and 

Medieinee,  which  nte  warranted  pave,  am  oi^ 

ed  lor  sale  upon  reasonable  tarraa. 


FROST  &  CO., 

Hats,  Bsstg,  Shoes,  ClstU^, 


AK9 


Plantetion  Goods^ . 

10  Mafasine,. between  Canal  tc  Common  Bin., 
Nnw  OnLBAMa. 


MILL8PAU6H  &  MAUNSELL, 

Skip  Chandlers  and  Grocers j 

No;  5«  Fm»i(T  Lbvh,  Third  Monietpalilyi 

Betweeii  Enehien  and  Port  Btreeta, 

Nnw  OftLBAHa. 

90^  Bblp  and  Cabin  Biorea  and  Family  Orocer- 

iea  pnt  np  at  the  loweat  owrket  pHeaa,  and 

da..vered  frit  of  expeaso. 
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JOHN  WHBBLBR  A>  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

DBAIaB&S    AHD    IKPORTKaS 

OP 

•rags^HdDclnes^Clieiiilcab, 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
PaisUs,  Oils,  Dye-Shtfi,  Perfumery,  ^c. 
CAM «  STREET, 


JAMBA  C.  DftBW.  JOHN  K.  RATBURN 

BREW  &  RAYBUBN, 

Cotton  and  Tobaeco  Factors, 

AKD 

Aec^vin^  emd  JPbrtoarding 

KBRCHANTS, 

Office  80  Camp,  Comer  Natchez  St.,   ^ 

BTEW  QELBAN& 


B.  C.  PAYKB. 


T.  0.  HBNDBRSON. 


PAYNE  &  HENDERSON, 

Wholesale   Aroeers^ 

30  AND  82  6&AVIBB.  BTJLBBT, 
y  its  #rUMUL 


NEW  ORLEANS      ai. 

Agricnitnrai  Warelmise  ; 

S.    L.    ALLBlf, 

HO.    rs    CAHP    BTIUBXTt 

Ezpresdy  for  the  sale  of 

PLANTERS'  db  FARMERS' 

IMPLEMJ^JITS : 

Plows,  Harrows,  RoUors,  Com  Flaataff, 

Cultivaton,  Drills  Barrows,  Reapiiig 

Machines,  Scythes,  Rakes,  Hotse 

Powers,  Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk 

Cotters,  Com  SheUers,  Com, 

Rice,  and  Grain  Mills,  Axes, 

Cotton  Gins,  Hoes,  Spades^ 

Shpyels,  Ac.,  Ac^  Ac. 

y  JOHNM.aOULD, 

BBALIR  III 

BOOTS,  8I0B8  ARB  UTS, 

Wo.  8  MAGAZINE  BTKBET, 

If  eto  #glt«ng. 

FELLOWfiS,  JOHNSON  &  Go. 

CMUitfsfiiion  Herehants, 

9i    CAMP    8T&SET, 

Hell  #«is«iif. 


RUFU8  L.  BRUCE, 

Watek  Maker  an^  Jeweller^ 

No.  n  CAMP  STEET, 

New  Orleans, 

Cash  advanced  on  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Ac.,  Ac. 

j7  B.  BYRNE  &  CO. 

COTTON    FACTORS, 

89  Oaaal 
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Me  V.  MAT  aadi  JTITIf  S»  IMS.  Nm.  ff  Mid  0^ 

ART.  (.—NOTES  OR  lEXICO,  IN  18!$. 

NOTES  OF  A  T0I7B  FROM  THE  CITT  OF  MEXICO  TO  TSZCUCO,  OTTTMBA  Alf  D 
ZSMPOALLA,  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MAGUEY  O? 
AGVM  AMEHICAlIb,  AND  OF  THE  MANNER  OF  MANUFACTURING  PULQUE* 
TOGETHER  WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  TEOTIRUACAN. 

[The  following  article  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Hon.  Joel 
R.  PoivsETT.  It  has  not  been  included  iti  his  <'  Notes  on  Mexico,"  or  in 
any  other  publication.  As  our  knowledge  of  that  country  must  be  derived 
from  those  having  the  best  opportunities  to  impart  it,  whether  of  formef 
or  more  recent  periods,  we  f^el  assured  that  the  readers  of  the  Review 
will  value  a  fragment  so  interesting.  While  United  States'  Minister,  Mr. 
Poinsett  had  facilities  for  examination,  which  a  time  of  peace  and  good 
will  between  the  two  countries  was  best  calculated  to  afford. — ^Editor.] 

December  25th,  1825— Left  Mexico  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  ;  fine 
yiew  of  the  volcanoes ;  mountains  rising  gradually  from  each  side  of 
the  road ;  passed  the  gap  and  turned  to  the  left  over  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  following  the  road  which  runs  upon  its  edge ;  change  of  scenery ; 
cultivated  fields  ;  passed  several  haciendas  on  the  right  of  the  road--^ 
Sta  Martha  and  Santa  Magdalene  the  largest ;  passed  the  village  of 
Chiqulaopa  seven  leagues  from  Mexico  and  near  Quantlalpa ;  about 
a  mile  further,  stopped  and  inquired  the  names  of  tliese  villages  from 
an  intelligent  old  Indian ;  supposed  of  course  that  we  were  going  to 
the  cock-fight  at  Tezcuco ;  lamented  the  death  of  the  finest  oook  ever 
reared,  carried  off  by  a  "  Coyote ;"  would  not  have  taken  twenty 
^  duros"  for  it ;  begged  us  to  wait  until  he  brought  out  a  special  fine 
one  that  he  was  training ;  put  it  on  the  ground  that  we  might  see  its 
height ;  and  we  left  him  with  his  foot  upon  the  jesses,  admiring  the 
beauty  of  his  bird. 

The  beauty  and  cultivation  of  the  valley  increased  as  we  came 
nearer  to  Tezcuco ;  shortly  before  entering  the  gate,  passed  the  ha- 
cienda of  Chapingo,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Vivfinco ;  the  bridge 
of  Bergantines,  a  few  yards  from  the  gate,  where  Cortes  is  supposed 
to  have  launched  his  Tessels ;  lake  filled  up,  the  nearest  point  now 
four  or  five  miles  from  Tezcuco,  but  the  whole  of  that  space  bearing 
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evident  marks  of  having  been  covered  with  water ;  passed  the  square 
or  market  place,  and  turning  to  the  right  into  the  principal  street, 
stopped  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Nicolas  Campero,  collector  of  Diermos  for 
this  district ;  hospitably  received  by  the  ladies,  who  informed  us  that 
the  gentlemen  were  all  at  the  "  Gallos,"  (cock-fight.)  Hither  we  post- 
ed, and  on  paying  twenty-five  cents  at  the  door,  were  admitted  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Officers  and  their  wives — ^gentlemen  and  ladies- 
men  and  women — Dons  rolled  in  cloaks  of  fine  cloth,  and  leperos 
wrapped  in  their  blankets,  all  regarding  with  breathless  attention  the 
issue  of  the  combat,  on  which  depended  bets  to  great  amount  to  all 
parties.  We  stopped  near  the  door,  not  to  interrupt  the  spectators, 
until  one  of  the  cocks  was  killed,  when  w^  moved  on  without  difficul- 
ty to  where  our  party  was  seated ;  the  mob  having  rushed  over  into 
the  pit. 

As  we  passed  the  orchestra,  the  music  struck  up — two  mandolines, 
two  guitars,  and  three  singers,  which  filled  up  the  intervals  between 
the  fights.  The  birds  were  carried  round  by  the  trainers;  Mexico 
against  Tezcuco.  Brokers  bawled  out  the  bets,  and  after  a  grerft  deal 
of  indescribable  maucEuvriug  by  the  trainers — putting  the  cocks  down 
and  snatching  them  up,  and  plucking  feathers  from  their  necks,  and 
spirting  spittle  between  their  bills — the  cocks  were  left  to  themselves, 
and  there  wsis  a  fair  set-to,  which  excited  the  same  interest  as  the  last. 
When  it  was  oyer,  I  was  glad  to  find  it  was  time  to  go  to  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  walked  to  the  house  of  the  commandant,  Dr. 
Mariano  Villaunitia,  where  we  saw  several  idols  of  basalt,  similar  to 
those  80  often  described,  and  a  large  stone  carved  into  the  form  of  a 
rattle-snake,  extremely  well  executed.  From  henoe  we  bent  our  steps 
towards  the  great  square,  and  on  passing  near  the  corner  of  a  street, 
perceived  a  broken  statue  buried,  with  the  head  down ;  part  of  the 
back  and  thighs  only  being  above  ground.  What  eould  be  seen,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  better  formed  than  most  of  the  Indian  statues  I 
had  yet  seen. 

We  were  next  taken  to  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Montezuma,  as 
the  V  are  called,  a  large  mound,  where  there  are  still  several  very  large 
square  stones,  laid  as  if  they  covered  the  surface  of  a  vault.  We 
measured  the  first  two,  which  appeared  as  if  laid  over  the  mouth  or 
entrance,  and  found  them  of  large  dimensions.  We  saw,  too,  a 
great  many  large  fragments,  and  some  entire  stones,  scattered  over 
the  mound,— ^ne  of  a  circular  form,  half  discovered, — and  were  in- 
formed that  many  of  the  houses  of  Tezcuco  had  been  partly  built  with 
stones  taken  from  these  ruins.  The  platform  before  the  church  of 
San  Francisco  is  paved  with  them — some  of  inunense  size,  and  some 
sculptured ;  one  circular  stone,  similar  to  those  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  altars  of  human  sacrifice.  We  plainly  perceived 
many  of  these  stones  built  into  the  walls  of  the  church ;  some  of  the 
largest  serving  for  corner  stones,  and  being  perfectly  square.  Night 
overtook  us  groping  about  for  antiquities,  and  we  returned  to  the  house 
reluctantly.  At  eight,  we  went  to  the  cock-pit  again,  where  were  as- 
sembled ail  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Tezcuco.  We  saw  one  or  two 
dances,  and  a  great  display  of  affectation  and  awkward  graces  in  tJ^e 
%^ir68;  the  vomea  very  Ul  dressed  aud  rather  ill  looking,  smokiiig 
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like  tbeir  betters,  and  with  the  smoke  curling  gracefully  out  of  their 
moaths  and  noses,  looking  round'  for  admiration.  We  soon  left  the 
hall  and.  returned  to  Gampero's^  where  we  passed  a  pleasant  evening. 
One  of  his  daughters  played  very  well  upon  the  piano,  and  they  are 
all  pretty,  good-natured,  amiable  girls>  The  mother  of  this  large  fam- 
ily is  still  very  fresh,  and  quite  pretty. 

The  next  day,  (Pecember  26,)  we  went  immediately  after  breakfast 
to  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  and  viewed  near  them  an  arched  passage 
for  the  watef,  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Indians.  It  is  regularly 
arched  and  well  built  of  square  stones  the  size  of  bricks,  cemented 
with  tlie  mortar  so  much  used  by  the  Indians  in  all  their  works.  Some 
stones,  with  this  cement,  are  among  the  specimens.  On  expressing 
tloubts  respecting  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Indians  of  the  arch, 
I  was  taken  to  see  a  very  perfect  one  found  among  the  ruins  of  tho 

?alace.  It  was  the  door  of  a  room  which  contained  a  stone  urn. 
lufortunately,  the  urn  has  been  carried  off.  The  good  woman  who- 
owns  this  piece  of  ground,  had  four  of  the  stones,  which  formed  the 
perpendiculars  of  the  old  door,  worked  into  a  new  door  in  her  court- 
yard. To  have  placed  the  arch,  would,  she  said,  have  left  the  door 
too  low.  The  three  stones  were  lying  against  the  wall.  We  had 
them  placed  a&  they  were  originally  found,  and  they  formed  a  very 
flat  arch.  Qf  these  stones,  one  was  5  feet  8  inches  in  length ;  the 
other  6  feet  3^}  inohes ;  their  thickness  is  1  foot  10  inches. 

On  our  return  to  the  house,  we  found  the  carriage  ready  to  convey 
us  to  the  mountain  ef  Tezcucingo.  We  passed  over  a  well  cultivated 
plain.  Not  settled  as  in  our  country  and  in  England,  with  cottages 
and  farm  houses  scattered  over  the  country ;  but  more  like  France — • 
large  haciendas  and  villages,  with  their  churches  and  whiie-washed 
houses,  rising  from  among  the  trees.  After  about  an  hour's  ride,  we 
descended  abruptly  to  the  borders  of  a  small  stream,  and  crossing  it, 
entered  the  gates  of  a  large  mill,  built  like  most  edifices  in  this  couk-^ 
try,  with  great  solidity.  We  got  out  of  the  carriage  to  examine  the 
canal  and  dam  and  works  of  the  mill.  The  latter  are,  in  the  extreme, 
clumsy  and  simple.  These  people  have  as  yet  no  idea  of  jthe  moderix 
improvements  in  niiill  machinery.  Two  tub  wheels  turn  upright  shafts, 
on  which  the  stones  are  fixed,  and  most  of  the  finer  operations  of  bolt: 
ing,  dsc,  are  performed  by  the  baker,  after  the  flour  is  carried  to  mar- 
ket. We  walked  along  the  border  of  the  canal,  which  is  well  con- 
structed of  stone  and  mortar,  to  the  dam.  Here  the  water  is  precipi- 
tated over  a'  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  falls  into  a  natural  basin, 
from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  mill.  The  surplus  water,  which,  m 
the  rainy  season,  is  considerable,  falls  over  precipitous  and  broken 
rocks  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  a  height  of  about  twenty-five  feet. 

I  have  seen  nothing  in  this  country  more  beautiful  than  the  walk 
along  the  bank  of  this  oanal.  It  is  overhung  on  the  left  by  steep> 
rocks,  with  small  shrubs  and  some  large  trees,  growing  in  the  inter- 
stices ;  while  on  the  right,  the  eye  may  either  dwell  upon  the  stream 
murmuring  amidst  rocks  and  shrubs,  or  range  over  a  jJain  terminated 
by  the  hills  that  enclose  the  valley  of  Mexico  on  this  side,  and  whicht 
are  here  overtopped  by  the  snowy  mountains. 
.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  canal,  the  owner  has  had  a  platform  built 
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and  sorroDDcled  with  seats.  It  is  overhung  with  trees,  and  the  view 
ij  enohontinz.  We  left  thia  spot  witlt  reluctanoe,  and  proceeded  OD 
foot,  under  Uie  guidance  of  an  Indian  cioerone,  Domingo  Zimene^ 
to  cross  the  stream,  by  stepping  from  roolc  to  rock.  We  soon  gained 
the  plain,  which  leads  br  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  foot  of  the  monntain 
of  Tezeuoiugo.  This  plain  la  covered  with  long  grass,  which,  at  this 
eesson  of  drought,  is  dry  and  parched.  Occasionally  we  find  spots 
entirely  bare,  with  fragments  of  pottery,  splinters  of  obsidian,  and 
small  stones  of  porphyry.  On  onr  left  were  the  villages  of  Purifica- 
tion and  San  Nioolas,  and  on  our  right  the  two  San  Diegos — the 
SDialler  distinguished  by  the  Spani^  diminutive  San  Diegilo.  We 
reached  the  foot  of  Tezeucingo  after  an  hour's  walk.  Our  guide  led 
the  way  up  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  when,  he  said,  we  should  see 
some  doors  of  stone.  After  a  &tiguing  and  steep  ascent,  about  half 
way  up  to  the  summit,  we  reached  the  door  we  had  been  told  of.  It 
proved  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  subterranean  passage  hewn  in  the  rock. 
We  descended  about  twelve  or  fifteen  steps  into  the  rock,  until  they 
turn  suddenly  to  the  left,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light.  Having  no  caii> 
dies  or  torches,  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  go  any 
further,  and  returned  to  the  entrance.  The  rock  through  which  this 
poasage  is  cuLconsista  of  crjrstals  of  horneblende  and  feldspar,  whioh, 
alihougb  small,  give  it  a  beautiful  appearance.  On  ascending  a  short 
distance  higher,  we  came  to  a  sort  of  terrace,  about  four  feet  wide, 
which  led  us  to  the  bath  of  Montezuma.  A  projecting  rock  of  ex- 
tremely hard  porphyry,  has  been  cut  out  into  a  circular  Msin.    There 


is  a  channel  to  condnct  the  water  from  the  basin,  and  it  enters  over 
its  borders.  A  very  commodious  seat  is  chiseled  out  of  the  rock,  and 
there  is  a  ^ort  of  platform,  with  a  wall  or  parapet  on  each  side,  all  cat 
out  of  the  same  rock.  Two  steps  descend  into  the  basin.  The  view 
from  the  baain  ifl  mj  extennve,  commandlog  the  valley  and  bke  of 
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Tezanco  and  the  oitj  of  Mexico.  This  curious  work  is  as  perfectly 
wrought  as  any  thing  of  the  sort  can  be,  and  leaves  us  to  wonder  at 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  Indians,  who  hollowed  out  so  perfect  a 
circular  basin  of  the  hardest  rock,  with  tools  of  obsidian  and  compo- 
sition metal. 

We  pursued  our  walk  along  the  terrace,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  the. 
ruins  of  the  conduit  which  conveyed  the  water  to  the  bath ;  and  not 
fBT  from  it,  there  is  an  artificial  embankment,  along  which  the  aque- 
duct was  continued  across  a  small  valley,  and  which  connects  Tezeu- 
cingo  with  the  opposite  mountain,  where  there  is  a  fountain  of  water. 
We  followed  our  guide  up  to  the  summit,  when  he  said  there  was  an- 
other door.  It  proved  to  be  a  mass  of  porphyry,  apparently  cut  down 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Here,  as  in  many  other  places  on  the  hill,  we 
found  plaster  made  of  lime  and  pounded  "  Tetzontli,"  amygdaloid ; 
the  Bur&ce  finely  polished,  and  some  of  it  appearing  to  have  been 
painted.  Of  this  we  brought  off  some  specimens.  As  we  descended 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  we  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  ruins  of 
another  edifice.  Among  other  vestiges,  were  seven  steps  cut  in  a  rock 
of  red  porphyry,  still  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  finished.  We 
continued  to  wind  down  the  hill  by  a  precipitous  descent,  clinging  to 
the  bushes  in  order  to  prevent  ourselves  from  slipping  over  the  loose 
stones,  until  we  reached  the  plain.  We  returned  to  the  mill  of  Floras, 
where  we  had  left  our  coach,  not  a  little  fatigued,  for  we  were  loaded 
with  specimens  of  plaster  and  stones. 

At  half-past  four  we  were  seated  at  the  hospitable  table  of  Campero, 
where  we  were  well  received  by  all  save  a  fat  priest,  who  looked  some- 
what sad  at  having  been  kept  so  long  beyond  his  usual  dinner  hour. 
He  heard  our  narrative  with  a  sneer,  and  looked  upon  our  specimens 
with  utter  contempt. 

After  dinner,  we  took  a  walk  with  our  host  to  see  a  house  where,  as 
he  told  us,  there  was  an  extensive  crust  of  ancient  mortar.  We  found 
in  front  of  the  house  the  crust  he  had  described  about  four  inches 
thick,  extending  a  great  distance,  probably  the  ground  floor  of  one  of 
those  vast  palaces  described  by  Cortes.  In  one  place  an  excavatfon 
had  been  mn«ie  under  it  for  a  hog-stye  and  hen-house.  Such  is  the 
strcngtli  and  consistency  of  this  ancient  mortar  or  concrete,  that  large 
square  blocks  bad  been  cut  from  it  and  laid  for  flags  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  house  opposite.  These  looked  so  like  stone,  that  one  of 
my  companions  broke  off  a  piece  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
old  lady's  story.  It  proved  both  the  truth  of  the  good  dame  and  the 
irritability  of  her  temper  ;  and  we  were  fain  to  walk  ofif,  leaving  her 
scolding  at  a  round  rate  at  our  presumption. 

December  27th. — Early  in  the  morning  we  walked  again  over  the 
ruins  of  the  supposed  palace,  and  again  admired  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanship,  and  the  immense  size  of  the  stones,  which  must  have 
been  brought  for  some  distance,  as  the  nearest  quarry  is  more  than  a 
mile  from  Tezcuco. 

After  breakfast  we  walked  to  the  artifioiaUmound  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gate  of  Tezcuco.  It  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
many  large  pyramids  that  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  which 
were,  most  probably,  temples  and  sepulchres.    This  had  been  eut 
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through  by  the  Spaniards  in  sereral  places,  in  making  the  ditch  wbicli 
fonned  the  defences  of  the  town  against  the  attacks  of  the  Mexicans 
durirtg  the  late  revolutionary  war.  We  were  enabled,  from  this  cir- 
cumstauce,  to  see  the  different  strata  of  mortar  and  "  adobes,"  or  un- 
bui'ut  bricks.  There  is  a  layer  of  mortar  about  three  inches  thick  for 
every  four  feet  of  adobes,  intermixed  with  stone,  and  in  parts  are  seen 
vertical  insertions  of  plaster.  In  this  manner  the  whole  mound  is 
formed,  from  its  foundation  to  its  summit.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and 
from  the  basis  of  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side,  the  fonndation 
appears  to  extend  very  far  beyond  the  ditch  and  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  mound. 

On  our  return,  we  found  the  carriage  in  readiness  to  convey  us  to 
the  Ahuahuetes,  a  square  of  very  large  cypress  trees,  {Cupressus  Bit' 
ticha,)  where,  it  is  supposed,  there  was  formerly  a  country  palace. 
We  found,  about  a  league  from  the  city,  a  square  of  about  eight  acres, 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  largest  cypress  trees  I  ever  saw.  In  front 
is  an  open  space,  raised  much  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  of  the  size  of  the  square,  from  each  side  of  which  the  trees 
extend  out  some  distance,  so  as  to  flank  this  space,  on  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, the  house  was  situated.  Behind  the  square  is  a  narrow  avenue 
of  th^  same  trees,  with  their  upper  limbs  interlocked. 

In  the  evening  we  were  at  a  grand  ball  given  by  one  of  the  princi- 
pal merchants  of  the  place,  from  which  I  was  soon  smoked  out 

December  28th. — We  set  out  after  an  early  breakfast,  and  passed 
over  rather  a  barren  tract  of  country  to  the  hacienda  of  San  Antonio. 
This  is  a  very  fine  estate,  once  the  property  of  the  Jesuits — and  is  an- 
other evidence  of  the  judgment,  industry,  and  wealth  of  that  order. 
All  the  lands  are  so  situated  as  to  be  irrigated,  and  the  water  is  re- 
tained by  a  dnm  of  some  miles  in  extent,  built  of  stone  and  mortar, 
and  of  great  strength  and  solidity. 

From  San  Antonio,  we  passed  several  smaller  haciendas  to  San 
Juan  de  Teotihuacan.  Some  time  before  we  reached  this  town,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Teorallis  or  pyramid  of  Teotihuacan.  Viewed 
from  this  distance,  they  appeared  iu  much  more  perfect  preservation 
than  that  of  Cholula,  although  not  so  large.  We  kept  them  in  view 
until  we  arrived  at  Otumba,  a  small  town,  which  like  San  Juan  is  in 
ruins  from  the  effects  of  the  revolution — they  having  been  both  often 
taken  and  retaken  in  the  civil  wars  of  that  period.  We  were  provided 
with  a  letter  for  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  this  place,  but  unfortun- 
ately, he  had  gone  to  see  the  cock  fight  at  Tezcuco.  We  drove  there- 
fore to  the  '  Meson*  of  Otumba.  I  need  add  nothing  to  my  former 
description  of  Mesons.  This  is  one  of  the  worst.  As  it  was  yet  light 
we  sallied  forth  to  view  the  columns  talked  of  by  former  travellers. 
No  one  could  give  us  any  account  of  where  they  were  to  be  found. 
The  alcalde  was  absent,  and  after  inquiring  in  vain  for  some  time,  we 
went  at  length  to  the  house  of  the  vicario,  who  told  us  that  the  only 
column  he  had  ever  heard  of,  was  one  that  had  stood  formerly  in  the 
square-^but  which  was  thrown  down,  broken  up  and  used  for  building 
in  1821 — that  there  was  still  a  fragment  left  in  the  square,  which  we 
might  see.  We  set  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  old  vicario,  who  on 
the  way  entertained  me  with  an  account  of  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  it 
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ma,  ^e  nld, »  tower  of  tmnenie  height,  which  Ae  fooliih  Indian  iio 
Ikters  built  to  reach  to  beaven,  and  which  God  in  his  wmtb  destroyed 
— fragments  of  it  being  Bcattercd  to  the  distance  of  BeverHl  leagueft-^ 
another  tower  of  Babel.  In  the  middle  of  the 
squtrc,  we  foand  the  broken  colnmn,  not  adorn- 
ed with  hieroglyphics  as  wc  had  been  inform- 
ed, bnt  ornamented  by  diamond  figures  inter- 
laced. It  is  of  red  sand-stone  and  well  cut 
While  wa  were  taking  the  dimensions  and  mak- 
ing a  sketch  of  it,  we  were  surrounded  hj  the 
men  of  the  town,  whe  flocked  ont  of  tlieir  bousea 
and  shops  to  see  what  we  were  about.  They 
were  extremely  civil  and  communicative,  and 
offered  to  show  ua  titbcr  curious  stones.  We 
accoupanie^  them  to  several  houses,  hut  what 
they  deemed  worlia  of  antiquity,  all  proved  to  he 
«f  more  recent  date. 

We  returned  to  oar  Meson,  so  I  must  call  it — for 
tk  meson  is  not  an  inn  nor  a  caravanscry,  nor  any 
thing  but  a  meson.     After  having  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  yoang  man  to  procure  horses 
for  ns  to  go  the  nest  day  to  Zempoalla,  we  had 
onr  camp  beds  put  up,  and  made  preparations 
for  passing  the  night.     While  thus  employed, 
we  received  the  visit  of  one  of  the  companions 
of  our  rambles  about  the  town,  who  tirought  with 
him  the  adminiatrador  of  a  neighboring  hacienda.  , 
With  a  kindness  and  hospitality,  characteristic  f 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  tbuy  came  to  olfer  X 
to  acconipanj  us  to  Zempualla  on  the  next  day,  ^ 
and  the  administrador  assured  us,  that  be  would 
send  us  horses  early  in  the  morning  from  the  p 
hacienda.      His  friend  engaged  to   satisfy   the  [ 
joung  man,  who  was  to  have  accom;-anied  us, 
and  we  accepted  their  kind  offers. 

December  29tb. — Punctual  to  the  time,  at 

seven  o'clock,  the  horses  were  in  the  court  yard,  

and  our  two  friends  mount(;d  and  ready  to  ae-  Het^oruw'wiuino  *8  fc« 
company  ua.  We  proceeded  for  about  a  league  e  imiiw. 
and  an  half  through  maguey  fields  to  the  baci-  jj^ngiii'^f't'^uiiitwd'por- 
enda  of  Soapayuca,  belonging  to  the  Conde  tioii:  ftti;!  inric . 
de  Tesse,  an  old  Spaniard,  now  residing  in  Madrid.  The  house  i" 
large  and  commodious — the  granaries  very  extensive,  and  the  chapel 
rich  and  in  good  taste.  It  is  very  creditable  to  the  dillcrent  govern- 
ments that  have  ruled  this  country  since  the  revolution,  that  none  have 
ever  proposed  even  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  old 
Spaniard. 

From  Soapayuca,  we  rode  through  more  and  more  maguey  fields  to 
the  hacienda  of  Omctusco — belonging  to  Don  Ignacio  do  Adaled,  a 
wealthy  Mexican.  The  buildings  of  this  hacienda  had  likewise  been 
destroyed  in  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  and  nothing  but  the  dwelling 
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house  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  style  almost  of  magnificence.  The  princi- 
pal drawing-room  is  furnished  with  two  chimnies,  a  luxury  much  want- 
ed in  these  high  regions.  Here  we  found  an  excellent  and  substantial 
breakfast  prepared  for  us,  to  which  after  a  ride  of  four  leagues,  we  did 
ample  justice.  We  walked  about  the  hacienda  and  examined  all  the 
improvements  made  and  to  be  made  in  the  building.  It  is  like  all 
those  in  the  country,  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  This  is  a  pulque  es- 
tate, and  we  saw  the  whole  process  of  making  the  liquor  from  the 
**  caponing"  of  a  maguey  to  the  drinking  of  the  fermented  juice.  We 
first  went  about  the  field  looking  for  one  fit  to  be  cut,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  center  leaves.  These  are  always  firmly  united  in  a  cone 
until  they  drop :  a  short  time  before  the  plant  shoots  out  its  flower 
stalk,  these  center  leaves  become  comparatively  thin,  and  the  thorns 
on  those  of  the  interior  are  black.  In  this  state,  we  found  a  maguey 
and  it  was  determined  to  capon  it  although  a  plant  will  yield  more 
and  better  pulque,  when  out  in  the  spring  or  summer.  The  operator 
first  cut  off  the  internal  edge  of  the  large  leaves,  so  as  to  make  an  en- 
trance to  the  center,  free  from  thorns.  He  then  stripped  do?m  the 
leaves  of  the  cone  and  broke  them  off  until  nothing  remained  but  the 
flower  stalk,  which  was  removed  with  a  wooden  paddle.  He  next  en- 
larged the  hole  with  an  iron  instrument,  the  size  of  a  small  crow-bar, 
but  with  one  end  flattened  and  sharpened  so  as  to  cut — a  pendecular 
hatchet. 

The  hole  at  last  had  the  appearance  of  a  small  tube.  This  he  filled 
with  the  dry  leaves  of  an  old  maguey,  and  we  were  told  that  it  must 
remain  so  for  at  least  four  months,  when  the  leaves  are  removed,  the 
hole  cleansed  and  the  juice  taken  out  twice  a  day.  After  seeing  thb 
process,  we  proceeded  to  a  plant  in  full  yield.  The  hole  we  found 
stopped  up  with  a  large  stone  to  prevent  the  cattle,  wild  animals  or 
dogs  from  drinking  the  honey  water,  as  the  juice  is  called,  before  it 
ferments. 

The  laborer,  who  collects  the  juice,  carries  a  ^kin  on  his  back  with 
the  mouth  hanging  over  his  shoulder — a  large  calabash  having  a  horn 
fixed  to  the  small  end  and  a  hole  in  the  large — this  serves  as  a  syphon 
— and  a  small  iron  scraper.  When  the  stone  was  removed,  we  found 
about  three  pints  in  the  cavity  which  the  Peon,  putting  down  the  horn 
end  of  his  syphon  and  applying  his  mouth  to  the  hole  in  the  large  end 
of  it,  soon  sucked  up  and  poured  into  the  skin  at  his  back.  He  then 
carefully  and  gently  scraped  ofl*  the  surface  of  the  cavity,  so  as  to  open 
the  pores  anew  ana  replaced  the  stone.  This  operation  is  repeated 
regularly  twice  a  day.  When  the  skin  is  full,  it  is  laid  down  and  an* 
other  taken — and  at  a  given  hour  the  asses  are  brought  into  the  field 
and  loaded  with  the  well-filled  skins.  They  are  unloaded  in  a  laige 
room  and  the  honey  water  is  measured  and  poured  into  vats  formed  of 
hides,  stretched  oyer  four  sticks.  If  the  fresh  juice  is  put  into  a  sepa- 
rate yat,  it  requires  to  remain  six  or  eight  days  to  ferment  before  it  iB 
fit  for  use— -but  the  custom  is  to  pour  it  on  lees  and  to  mix  it  with  old 
pulque — and  in  that  manner  it  is  fit  to  drink  or  to  be  trmnnwrted  to 
market  the  next  day.  This  hacienda  yields  a  net  reyenae  of  $15,000 
a  year,  from  the  sale  of  pulque  alone. 

After  being  made  thoroughly  to  understand  the  art  and  mystei;  at 
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making  ptQque,  we  mounted  our  horses  and  proceeded  to  Zempnalla. 
After  riding  about  two  leagues  we  came  in  sight  of  the  arches  of 
which  we  had  heard  so  much.  They  were  built  to  convey  water 
across  a  deep  valley  in  order  to  supply  Otumba  and  the  intervening 
country,  which  is  without  a  single  stream.  Both  the  large  haciendas  we 
saw  being  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  large  cistern  and  reservoirs' 
This  is  a  work  as  stupendous  as  it  is  useless.  The  valley  is  crossed  by 
sixty-seven  arches.  The  center  arch,  which  from  its  great  height  is 
made  double,  is  122^  feet  high.  The  others  diminish  in  height  on 
each  side  as  they  recede  from  the  center,  the  last  arch  being  not  more 
than  10  feet  high.  The  scaffolding  used  for  constructing  the  arches 
was  composed  of  adobes*  for  several  of  them  still  remain  filling  up  the 
interior  of  the  arches.  The  whole  of  the  aqueduct  is  built  with  such 
solidity,  that  not  a  stone  has  given  way  in  any  part  of  it.  This  work 
is  by  some  attributed  to  the  Jesuits  and  by  others  to  a  community  of 
friars  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco.  The  aqueduct  where  it  is  con- 
tinued on  a  level  with  the  soil,  is  completed  quite  to  Otumba  and  a 
small  sum  would  put  the  whole  in  order.  All  that  was  really  required 
where  this  extensive  work  stands,  was  an  aqueduct  of  a  single  arch  to 
cross  the  stream  that  flows  in  a  ravine  along  the  valley,  for  the  height 
of  the  hill  whore  the  source  rises  is  much  greater  than  the  level  along 
which  it  was  intended  to  convey  the  water.  After  passing  some  time 
in  admiring  and  examining  these  arches,  we  again  mounted  our 
horses,  and  threaded  our  way  among  the  maguey  plants  back  to 
Otumba,  where  we  arrived  a  little  after  night  fall. 

December  30. — The  next  day  we  were  on  horseback  early,  on  our 
way  to  the  pyramids  Teotihuacan,  We  rode  through  fields  of  good 
land  but  very  badly  cultivated  in  corn  and  barley,  to  the  village  of 
San  Miguel.  Here  we  left  our  horses,  and  ascended  the  smaller  of 
the  two  great  pyramids.  It  is  constructed  like  all  we  have  seen  of 
adobes  stones,  and  here  and  there,  layers  of  cement.  On  the  summit 
we  found  the  ruins  of  an  old  building,  evidently,  from  the  form  and 
from  the  mortars,  built  since  the  conquest.  From  the  top  of  this  py- 
ramid the  view  extends  over  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  embracing  Mexico 
and  the  heights  that  shut  in  the  valley  on  every  side.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  order  in  which  these  pyramids  were  placed.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  that  on  which  we  stood,  there  was  a  circular  space 
surrounded  by  smaller  tumuli  of  the  same  regular  shape  with  one  in 
the  center— opposite  was  a  large  street  having  on  each  side  tumuli  of 
the  same  form  and  size.  Extending  far  along  and  near  the  extremity 
but  out  of  the  line,  stands  the  largest  pyramid.  This  has  a  terrace, 
nearly  half  way  between  its  base  and  summit  about  5  feet  wide.  On 
one  side  of  the  circular  place  d'armes,  we  were  shown  a  large  stone 
ten  feet  and  3  inches  long  and  five  feet  one  inch  wide,  symmetrically 
eat  (rat  of  the  hardest  basalt,  with  crystals  of  feldspar,  resembling  the 
stone  of  sacrifice.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  idol  with  the  carved 
side  down.  We  had  no  means  to  turn  this  immense  stone,  and  after 
taking  its  dimensions,  examined  tumuli  on  each  side  of  the  street.  All 
that  we  flaw  bore  traces  of  having  been  covered  with  some  building — 
and  on  one  were  diBtingoished  the  siie  and  form  of  some  of  the  apiirt- 
menta 
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The  large  pynmid  offered  nothing  new — :t  is  cmerei  widi  fng- 
menta  of  pottery  and  wrought  obsidian,  and  is  a  perfect  and  regular 
pyramid  of  vast  size.  Our  time  did  doI  permit  as  to  take  the  dimen- 
BioDs — but  they  are  to  be  found  in  Humboldt  We  found  out  car- 
riogo  waiting  for  us  in  the  square  of  San  Juan,  and  taking  leare  of 
our  kind  conductors,  ve  drore  over  the  bed  of  the  lake,  which  at  this 
season  is  dry,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to  the  capital  where  we  arriv- 
ed in  the  evening. 

NOTE  FURNISHED  THE  WRITEK  BY  CONDE  DE  TIDU4. 

Pr^9  de  San  Juan  de  Teotihnacan  an  N.  E.  de  Lao  de  Tezcnco,  et 
dans  les  dependences  de  la  Vallee  d'Otumba  on  vuit  deux  Tcucalli 
de  forme  piramidalc  etonnants  par  leur  grandeur. 

Le  plus  grand  de  presente  commo  dans  la  figure  encontre,  et  a  pea 
pres  avec  Ics  memea  proportions. 


Je  na  me  rappele  pas  sea  dimensions  donnees  par  Hamfaoldt:  mais 
j'fti  jng£  le  cot£  de  sa  base  d'environ  750  picda  anglais. 

I  II  s'appclloit  en  langue  A^teque  Tonatiah 
Ytzaijoal,  ou  maison   de  Soleil ;  I'autre  plus 

1  petit,  et  a  peu  de  distance  de  premier 
meztle  Ytzaigual,  (maison  de  la  lune.)  Avx 
enrirons  de  co  dernier  on  rcmarquc  un  gran 

!.  bloc  de  porphire  que  k  la  premiere  vue  on  jugc 
informc  ;  niais  examine  plus  attcnliTemcnt 
on    y    decouvre    Ics    traces    d'nne     image 

1  du  SulicI,  c'est  it  dire  un  visage  entoure  par 
dcs  rayons,  le  meme  signe  de  conTontion  par 
le  aquel  Ics  anciena  pcuples  du  vieux  moudc 
le  reprcsentaieut.  Uno  seconde  masse  dn 
meme  porphire  et  que  probableraent  suivait  de 
Buport  k  la  premiere  so  rencontre  &  pcu  dc 
distance  dc  cellc-ci.  Elle  est  de  la  forme  et  des 
dimensions  doniieca  par  la  figure.  La  parti* 
est  un  enforcemant  d'  ^  peu  prcs  un  poace. 

I  L'autre   est   tout  a  fait  plate,   quoique  ses 

I  cotes  Boient  facoues  k  doucine  renyer^e  eom- 

I  me  le  uiarquo  la  figure.  L'epaissaue  da 
cclte  plerro  est  le  m^mo  que  sa  largcur. 
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Art.  II.— SHI  AND  THE  8IIK  CULTURE. 

<ORmN  OF  Tin:  PILK  industry;  early  HISTORY;  SKETCHES  OF  PROGRESS ; 
PECULIAR  VIEWS  AND  PRACTICES  OP  THE  CHINESE  IN  THE  PRESEHVATION 
OF  EGGS;  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  MULBERRY  TRUE;  CONSTHUCTION  OP 
FADING  APARTMKNTS  ;  MANAGEMFNT  OF  THR  SILK  WORM;  COCOONERUS, 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ILLUSTKATED  BY  CUTS;  INTRODUCTION  OP  SILK  CL'LTUUE  LN 
OTHER  COUNTRIES;  HISTORY  OP  PILK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  N  \TL'RAL 
FACILITIBS  OP  THE  U.  S.  FOR  MAKING  SILK;  ADVANTAGES  OP  SOrTH- 
ER?J  A.ND  W-KSTKRN  STATES;  COiMMUNICATlONS  FROM  PRACTICAL  MEN; 
GENERAL  SUGUESTiONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

[COXTINOSD.] 

The  history  of  tlie  silk  culture  in  the  United  States — ^which  is  but 
tbe  continuation  of  a  series  of  eiForts  to  establish  it  in  England — 
commenced  long  before  the  discovery  of  this  continent  by  Columbus. 
It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  preface  what  we  have  to  say  under  this 
head,  by  an  allusion  to  the  introduction  of  the  silk  trade  into  Eng- 
land, and  their  repeated  attempts  to  make  cocoons. 

No  sooner  had  the  elegance  of  silk,  as  an  article  of  apparel,  began 
to  attract  attention,  than  the  whole  energy  of  the  government  was 
bent  upon  the  introduction  of  its  manufacture  as  a  new  industry  for 
their  own  people ;  and  if  any  one  feature  of  British  legislation  has 
been  more  prominent  than  others,  it  has  been  the  incomparable  perse- 
verance  with  which  they  have  fostered  and  perfected  their  own  manu- 
factures. 

Their  example  in  this  respect  is  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  other 
governments,  and  above  all  of  our  own.  To  this  spirit,  more  than  all 
other  causes  combined,  are  they  indebted  for  the  present  extent  and 
perfection  of  their  manufactures.  In  nothing  has  this  been  more 
marked  than  in  reference  to  siifc.  As  early  as  1 180,  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  the  beauty  of  silk  began  to  be  admired  and  coveted. 

We  are  informed  tliat,  at  the  marriage  celebration  of  Margnret, 
daughter  of  If  eury  III.,  with  Alexander  III.,  of  Scotland,  no  less  than 
1,000  English  knights  were  apparelled  in  cointises  of  precious  silk. 

The  first  example  of  the  restrictive  policy  of  Great  Britain,  was  an 
act,  in  13G3,  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  silk.  This  act  restrict- 
ed manufacturers,  merchants,  &c.,  to  the  making  and  dealing  in  one 
particular  kind  of  goods,  with  an  exception  in  favor  of  females  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  silk. 

In  1454,  an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  for  five  years  the  importation 
©f  every  article  of  silk  which  they  were  capable  of  making  them- 
selves. In  1463,  this  statute  was  extended  to  several  other  articles, 
such  as  laces,  ribbons,  fringes,  silk  twined,  silk  embroidered,  tires, 
purses^  (Ssc.  In  1482,  the  encouragement  afforded  by  this  act  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  consequence  was,  the  manufacturers  were  at  once 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  want. 

So  disastrous  was  the  eifect  of  this  repeal,  that  it  was  speedily  re- 
ndewed,  to  continue  for  four  years. 

The  business  thus  protected,  progressed  rapidly ;  and  in  1508,  un- 
der Henry  VII.,  an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  every  article  of  silk, 
wrought  either  alone  or  with  other  stuffs,  which  their  own  people  could 
make.     The  violation  of  this  law  was  forfeiture. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  silk  throwsters  and  dyers  were  introduced* 
and  hroad  weavers  imported  from  the  continent 
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In  1629,  the  business  was  so  fkr  advanced  as  to  be  considered  of 
national  valuCy  and  entitled  to  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was 
passed,  under  the  name  of  '^  The  Masters,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and 
Commonalty  of  Silk  Throwsters  I  *'  Continued  advances  were  made, 
but  the  machinery  employed  was  very  imperfect,  and  they  were  main- 
ly dependent  upon  Italian  throwsters  for  organized  and  other  fine 
silks,  up  to  the  year  1718,  when  a  young  and  enterprising  artisan,  Mr. 
John  Lombe,  oi  Derby,  undertook  an  enterprise,  at  great  hazard,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  silk  throwsting  machinery 
of  Piedmont. 

Dr.  Lardner  has  the  following  account  of  this  adventure  of  young 
Lombe : 

"  There  were  three  brothers,  Thomas,  Henry,  and  John ;  the  first 
was  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  at  the  accession  of  George  II.,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  knighted. 

"  About  this  time  the  Italians  had  introduced  great  improvements 
in  the  art  of  throwing  silk,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Lombes, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  silk  throwing  business  in  London,  to  bring 
their  goods  into  the  market  upon  any  thing  like  terms  of  equality 
with  the  Italians.  The  younger  brother  was  a  lad  at  that  time.  By 
the  laws  of  the  Italians,  it  was  made  death  for  any  odc  to  discover 
any  thing  connected  with  the  silk  manufacture ;  with  this  addition^ 
the  forfeiture  of  his  goods,  and  his  person  and  name  to  be  painted 
outside  the  prison  walls,  hanging  to  the  gallows  by  one  foot,  with  an 
inscription,  to  remain  as  an  indelible  mark  of  infamy. 

"  Young  Lombe,  however,  was  not  deterred.  On  his  arrival,  and 
before  he  became  known,  he  went,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  to  see  the 
silk  works.  No  person  was  admitted  except  when  the  machinery  was 
in  action,  and  even  then  he  was  hurried  through  the  rooms  with  the 
most  jealous  caution.  The  celerity  of  the  machinery  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Mr.  Lombe  to  comprehend  all  the  dependencies  and  first 
springs  of  so  extensive  and  complicated  a  work.  He  went  with  va- 
rious persons  in  various  habits,  as  a  gentleman,  a  priest,  or  a  lady,  and 
he  was  very  generous  with  his  money ;  but  he  could  never  find  an  of 
portunity  of  seeing  the  machinery  put  in  motion,  or  of  giving  to  it 
that  careful  attention  which  was  his  object.  Despairing  of  obtaining 
adequate  information  from  such  cursory  inspection,  he  bethought  him- 
self of  associating  with  some  clergymen  ;  and  being  a  man  of  letters, 
he  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with  the  priest  who  confessed 
the  family  to  which  the  works  belonged.  He  seems  to  have  opened 
his  plans,  partly  at  least,  to  this  person,  and  it  is  certain  he  found 
means  to  obtain  his  co-operation.  According  to  the  scheme  adopted, 
Mr.  Lombe  disguised  himself  as  a  poor  youth  in  want  of  employment. 
The  priest  then  introduced  him  to  the  directors  of  the  work,  and  gave 
him  a  good  character  for  honesty  and  diligence,  and  described  him  as 
inured  to  hardships.  He  accordingly  engaged  as  filature  boy,  to 
superintend  a  spinning  engine. 

'^  His  mean  appearance  procured  him  accommodation  in  the  place 
which  his  design  made  most  acceptable  to  him. 

^  While  others  slept,  he  was  awake,  and  diligently  employed  in  his 
arduous  and  dangerous  undertaking.    He  had  possessed  himself  of  a 
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dark  lantern,  tinder  box,  wax  candles,  and  a  eaae  of  mathematical  in- 
Btmments.  In  the  day  time,  these,  were  secreted  in  a  hole  under  the 
stairs  where  he  used  to  sleep.  He  then  went  on  making  drawings  rf 
eyerj  part  of  this  grand  and  nsefiil  maohinerj.  The  priest  often  in* 
onired  after  his  boy,  and  through  his  agency,  Lombe  conveyed  his 
drawings  to  Messrs.  Glover  ds  Unwins,  at  Leghorn,  the  correspondents 
of  the  Lombes,  who  made  models  firom  them,  which  were  despatched 
to  England  in  bales  of  silk. 

^  After  Lombe  had  completed  his  design,  he  remained  at  the  mill 
until  some  English  ship  should  be*on  the  point  of  sailing  for  England. 
When  this  happened,  he  left  the  wt^rks  and  hastened  on  board. 

^  Meanwhile,  his  absence  had  occasioned  suspicion,  and  an  Italian 
brig  was  despatched  in  pursuit ;  but  the  English  vessel  happily  proved 
the  better  sailer  of  the  two,  and  he  escaped.     It  was  said  that  the 

Sriest  was  put  to  the  torture ;  but  another  account  states  that  after 
[r.  Lombe's  return  to  England,  an  Italian  priest  was  much  in  his 
company,  and  it  is  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  priest  in  question. 

"•  The  common  account  of  Mr.  Lombe's  death  is,  that  the  Italians, 
exasperated  at  the  injury  done  their  trade,  sent  over  to  England  an 
artful  woman,  who  associated  with  Mr.  Lombe's  Italian  servants  en- 
gaged in  his  works,  and,  having  gained  over  one,  poison  was  adminis- 
tered, of  which,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Lombe  died  on  the  premises,  on  the 
16th  November,  1722,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age." 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  a  patent,  securing  to  him 
the  right  to  use  and  dispose  of  the  same  for  fourteen  years. 

^^  The  first  machine  constructed  from  his  drawings,  was  of  immense 
oapacity,  and  when  completed,  was  capable  of  turning  out  318,604,960 
yards  of  organeine  daily. 

The  building  erected  for  this  machinery  was  five  stories  high,  and 
660  feet  in  length.  So  much  time  was  consumed  in  erecting  the 
building  and  completing  the  machinery,  that  Mr.  Lombe  applied  for 
an  extension  of  his  patent ;  which,  however,  was  refused,  on  account 
of  its  great  public  utility,  but  at  the  same  time  Parliaiijient  voted  him 
the  sum  of  £14,000,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  services. 

From  this  time  the  business  moved  steadily  forward,  continually  in- 
creasing in  interest  as  it  advanced  to  perfection. 

In  the  year  1783,  their  manufactures  of  silk  were  valued  at  £3,- 
350,000 

From  evidence  placed  before  Parliament  in  1821,  we  collect  the  fol- 
lowing statistics : 

There  had  been  imported,  for  several  years,  from  Bengal,  China, 
Italy,  and  Turkey,  an  average  of  at  least  1,800,000  pounds  of  raw 
silk,  under  a  heavy'duty ;  and  subsequently  to  this,  for  eight  years, 
the  importation  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  amounted  to  nearly  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  pounds  annually. 

The  number  of  looms  employed  exceeded  40,000,  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  number  of  operatives,  whose  aggregate  wages,  at  re- 
duced^rates,  exceeded  £3,000,000. 

It  was  then  calculated  that  nearly  half  a  million  of  people,  directlj 
or  indirectly,  derived  their  maintenance  from  the  labor  created  by  this 
manufacture.  The  amount  actually  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  business,  was  set  down  at  £10,000,000. 
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In  1825,  there  were  226  tbrowstiug  millfl,  rannfaig  1,180,000  spin- 
dles.    At  Spitalfield  alone,  there  were  17,000  looms  in  operation. 

Since  the  above  facts  were  elicited,  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted 
increase  in  every  department  of  the  business,  and  it  has  continued  to 
be  the  subject  of  constant  Parliamentary  watchfulness  and  guarduui- 
ship.  Every  exigency  has  been  provided  for.  Statutes  have  been 
made,  modified  or  repealed,  to  correspond  with  its  interests ;  and  what 
is  the  result  ?  Just  what  it  would  be  here,  or  in  any  other  country 
where  a  like  policy  is  pursued.  The  perfection  and  beauty  of  EnglLab 
silks  are  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world.  Under  such  a  ^  sel' 
fish  system,^^  manufactures  must  flourish;  without  it,  neither  silk  nor 
any  thing  else  can  thrive. 

These  things  have  their  infancy,  and  need  years  of  constant  vigi- 
lance before  strength  enough  can  be  acquired  to  withstand  the  compe- 
tition of  older  countries,  and  maintain  an  independent  existence. 

As  early  as  1608,  the  question  of  producing  a  supply  of  raw  silk 
from  thoir  own  soil  appears  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Great 
Britain.  It  had  then  recently  been  introduced  into  France,  to  the 
great  profit  of  that  nation ;  and  king  James  f.,  who  was  then  on 
the  throne,  saw  no  reason  why  his  own  people  might  not  prosecute  the 
industry  with  similar  success  and  advantage. 

His  recommendations  met  with  the  approval  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
in  1620,  there  were  a  large  number  of  mulberry  plantations  in  a 
flourishing  condition ;  but  the  humidity  of  their  climate  opposed  every 
attempt  to  naturalize  the  worm,  and  itie  whole  matter  has  long  since 
been  abandoned. 

These  failures  at  home  induced  King  James  to  turn  his  attentaon 
to  his  colonies  in  America.  Accordingly,  trees  and  eggs  were  for- 
warded, and  competent  instructors  sent  from  Europe  to  Yiiginia, 
where  the  first  effort  was  made. 

A  writer  in  1609  says :  '^  There  are  silke  wormes  and  plenty  of  mul- 
berie  trees,  whereby  ladies,  gentlewomen,  and  little  children,  (being 
set  in  the  way  to  do  it,)  may  be  all  imploied  with  pleasure,  making 
silke  comparable  to  that  of  Persia,  Turkey,  or  any  other."  No  doubt 
was  then  entertained  of  the  practicability  of  silk  culture  in  Virginia. 
So  important  was  it  considered,  that  measures  were  resorted  to,  to 
compel  the  colonists  to  commence  the  business.  A  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  of  tobacco  was  imposed  on  every  planter  who  should  £Ddl  to 
plant  ten  mulberry  trees  upon  every  hundred  acres  of  land  in  his  pos- 
session. The  same  act  gave  a  premium  of  four  thousand  pounds  as 
an  inducement  to  commence  the  business ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year, 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  were  to  be  awarded  to  the  person  who 
should  export  raw  silk  amounting  to  £200  in  valUe. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  however,  obtained  the  preference^  and 
little  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  silk,  though  it  was  oon- 
tinued  for  many  years,  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  coio- 
nation  robe  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  was  made  of  Virginia  silk. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  successful  attempt  made  unAr  tlw 
patronage  of  Great  Britain,  was  in  Georgia^  The  climate  was  every 
way  congenial  and  the  colonists  were  anxious  for  the  undertaking.  S« 
•lated  were  they  with  the  idea,  that  they  actually  dreamod  of  supply- 
ing all  Europe  from  that  single  colony. 
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Tbo  sabstantial  facts  connected  with  the  (Georgia  e^^periments  are 
all  that  we  can  give.  The  most  fall  and  authentic  account  which  has 
been  published  is  found  in  Harris's  Memoirs  of  Oglethorpe.  The 
first  inducement  offered  to  the  settlers  of  Greorgia  to  encourage  the 
production  of  silk,  was  thei  appropriation  of  government  lands  for  the 
supply  of  the  best  mulberry  trees — and  additional  grants  to  those  who 
should  plant  a  certain  number  of  trees.  This  bounty  was  offered  for 
ten  years. 

So  intent  were  the  authorities  upon  having  the  silk  industry  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  public  seal  had  on  one  side 
of  it  a  representation  of  silk  worms,  with  the  words,  '^  Non  sibi,  sed 
ALLis,"  not  for  ourselves  hut  for  others.  The  Colonial  Trustees  intro- 
duced silk  worm  eggs,  trees  and  seeds  liberally.  In  1732  they  en- 
gaged a  professed  silk  recler  from  Piedmont,  M.  Amatis,  who  with 
several  Italian  reclers,  whom  he  brought  with  him.  commenced  reeling 
some  very  fine  cocoons  raised  at  the  trustees  garden,  which  gave  silk 
equalling  in  beauty  the  best  of  French  or  Italian  production.  They 
were  soon,  however,  interrupted  by  a  difficulty  amo^g  their  reelers ; 
tfho  treacherously  destroyed  the  maohinjry,  trees  and  eggs,  and  then 
fied  to  Carolina. 

The  trustees  had  become  too  well  satisfied  of  their  abilities  to  make 
flQk,  to  abandon  their  work  here.  M.  Camuse  and  his  wife,  Italians, 
with  their  two  children  and  two  other  persons,  were  engaged  for  six 
years  to  take  charge  of  Ajilattire  at  a  salary  of  £520  per  annum,  be- 
sides a  dwelling  house  and  garden.  ^ 

The  first  silk  produced  in  Georgia,  (eight  ^unds)  was  carried  to 
England  by  Qeneral  Oglctiiorpe  in  1734.  Another  shipment  was 
made  the  following  year,  and  the  silk  manufactured  into  organzine  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  who  was  so  delighted  with  its  quality  and  beauty 
that,  he  immediately  exhibited  it  to  Queen  Caroline,  who  was  equally 
pleased,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  woven  into  a  dress  pattern  for  her 
ilajesty's  wearing.  At  its  completion  it  was  appropriately  presented 
hy  Mr.  Booth  the  weaver^  accompanied  by  Oen.  Oglethorpe  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe.  At  the  next  birth  day  of  the  king,  Queen  Caroline 
appeared  at  the  levee  in  a  full  court  dress  of  Georgia  silk.  •  Governor 
Oglethorpe  returned  to  America  greatly  encouraged,  and  adopted  im- 
mediate means  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  business.  A 
number  of  persons  were  sent  to  the  filature  for  instructions  in  reeling, 
and  a  large  anK)unt  of  eggs  preserved  for  the  ensuing  season.  In 
March,  1736,  the  Governor,  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bolzius,  presented 
one  mulberry  tree  to  every  inhabitant. 

The  Saltburgers,  at  Ebenezer,  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  were  forward  in  carrying  out  his  suggestions,  and  the  re- 
sult shows  remarkable  suceess.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Bolzius.  though 
he  confessed  himself  disinterested  was  decidedly  favorable,  and  he  did 
much  to  induce  the  families  of  his  parish  to  cooperate  with  the  trus- 
tees. The  indifibrenoe  of  this  excellent  man  soon  disappeared,  for  in 
1742,  we  find  him  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  silk  culture  in 
Georgia.  Two  reels  were  erected  near  his  house,  and  the  reeling  of 
ooooons  commenced  with  gratifying  success. 

Mr.  Camuse  saw  this,  and  through  envy,  withheld  the  most  essential 
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knowledge  finom  the  women  sent  to  him  from  Ebeneser  fer  instruetion 
in  reeling.  The  Germans  prooeeded  with  unabating  actiyitj,  increas- 
ing their  stock  of  trees  everj  year.  In  1749  the  trustees  offered  a 
liberal  bounty  to  every  woman  who  should  make  herself  mistress  of 
reeling  during  the  year ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  Mr.  Bolzins  per* 
mission  to  erect  sheds  for  reeling,  which  was  done,  and  suitable  ma- 
chines provided.  Fourteen  young  women  claimed  the  bounty  offered, 
and  engaged  in  reeling  at  the  filature  the  next  season.  Over  one 
thousand  pounds  of  cocoons  were  raised,  and  the  silk  reeled  in  so  su- 
perior a  manner  as  to  command  a  higher  price  in  London  than  that 
from  any  other  oonntry.  The  growth  of  the  mulberry  at  Ebeneier 
must  have  been  remarkable ;  for  we  see  it  stated  that  trees  planted  in 
front  of  the  parsonage,  at  ten  years  of  age,  measured  nearly  four  feet 
in  circumference.  Judge  Meigs  remarked  a  few  days  since,  when 
conversing  on  this  subject,  that,  in  passing  through  Ebenezer  about 
forty  years  ago,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  uncommon  luxuri- 
ance of  the  mulberry  trees*  At  the  request  of  the  passengers  the 
coach  was  stopped  to  allow  them  to  collect  some  of  the  fruit  of  these 
trees,  which  was  then  ripe.  The  judge  says  '^  the  berries  were  as  large 
as  my  thumb  and  very  fine.''  Many  of  the  trees  planted  by  the  S«it- 
burgers,  more  than  fifty  years  before,  were  then  standing  apparently 
in  their  prime. 

Mr.  Pickering  Robinson,  and  James  Habersham,  in  August,  1750, 
were  appointed  ^^  commissioners  to  promote  more  effectually  the  silk 
culture-"  Mr.  Kobinson  arrived  at  Savannah  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber The  first  act  of  the  Commissioners  wa«  the  erection  of  a  publio 
filature  which  should  serve  as  a  normal  school  for  the  whole  province, 
from  which  to  send  on  competent  persons  to  manage  private  filatures, 
which  it  was  supposed  would  soon  follow  as  necessary  to  complete  suc- 
cess. 

A  large  buildine  for  this  purpose  was  undertaken  in  March,  1761, 
and  on  the  8th  of  the  May  following  was  in  complete  operation. 

Six  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  of  cocoons  were  sent  to  the  fila- 
ture this  year,  of  which  two  thousand  came  from  Ebenezer,  and  the 
remainder  from  Whitfield's  orphan  house. 

Mr.  Robinson  devoted  himself  arduously  to  the  duties  of  his  ap- 
pointment, proving  very  satisfactorily  to  the  trustees  that  the  time  he 
had  spent  in  the  filatures  of  France,  whither  they  had  sent  him,  had 
been  well  improved  in  learning  "  the  mysteries  of  silk  winding."  Mr. 
R's  engagement  with  the  trustees  was  for  a  single  year,  but  he  was 
retained  a  second  year  by  the  local  authorities  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  his  associate,  Mr.  Habersham,  who  thus  speaks  of  him.  "  I 
think  him  the  most  prudent,  as  well  as  the  most  capable  person,  I  ever 
knew,  to  undertake  such  a  work,  and  if  he  could  be  continued  here,  I 
doubt  not,  that  he  would  turn  out  a  number  of  well  instructed  reelers, 
who  would  be  able  to  conduct  filatures  at  Ebenezer,  Augusta  and 
other  parts  of  the  province."  Mr.  Robinson  was  appointed  an  assist- 
ant in  the  government  and  strongly  urged  to  remain,  which  he  refused 
to  do  unless  permanent  encouragement  were  extended  to  the  culture 
of  silk,  for  at  least  fourteen  years.  He  returned  to  England  in  1762< 
when  his  place  was  supplied  by  Joseph  Ortobugfae — ^a  native  of  Pied- 
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mont,  and  an  accomplished  r^eler.  Certificaies  of  the  excellent  quality 
of  their  silk  continued  to  reach  them  every  year.  The  filature  at  Sa- 
vannah was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  4th  of  July,  1758,  with  sieveral 
thousand  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  much  of  the  jnachinery.  During  the 
four  years  preceding  this,  more  than  21,000  pounds  of  cocooub  had 
been  received. 

A  larger  and  better  building  was  immediately  erected  and  ready 
for  use  early  the  ensuing  spring.  This  house  when  no  longer  employ- 
ed as  a  filature,  was  used  as  an  assembly,  or  ball  room,  and  also  for 
Sublic  and  religious  meetings,  and  later,  as  a  dwelling  house  until 
larch  25th,  1839,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fir^. 

Within  eight  yean  from  this  time  little  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  cocoons  were  received  at  the  filature,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  which,  came  from  the  Saltburger»  at  Ebenezer. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  very  time  when  public  confidence  was  fixing 
in  favor  of  silk,  and  when  the  continuance  of  the  encouragements 
which  had  been  given  for  a  few  years  preceding,  bid  fair  to  constitute 
it  a  staple ;  changes  were  made  in  the  prices  paid  for  cocoons,  old 
bounties  withdrawn  and  new  ones  enacted — ^until  a  general  uncertain- 
ty  and  stagnation  ensued.  Even  at  Eben£zer  the  business  was  at  a 
standstill  for  some  time,  and  required  uncommon  exertions  to  revive 
it ;  but  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Wertsiph,  a  patriotic  magis* 
trata,  the  German  people  were  again  induced  toi  gire  it  their  attention 
which  they  continued  to  do  for  several  years,  sending  annually  to  En- 
gland several  hundred  pounds  of  the  raw  material.  The  next  inter- 
ruption was  that  of  the  revolution ;  since  which  it  has  never  been  re- 
vived to  any  profitable  account. 

The  last  suk  offered  for  sale  at  Savannah,  was  a  lot  of  200  pounds 
in  1790. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  public  mind  was  altogether  favorable. 

A  public  filature  for  a  while  existed  at  Philadelphia,  the  property 
of  a  company  organised  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  silk  culture. 

This  was  established  about  1770,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cocoons 
were  soon  received  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Dr  Franklin  took  an  active  part  in  this  enterprise.  This  establish- 
ment was  never  opened  after  the  war. 
^  The  only  other  place  where  any  very  decided  action  was  taken  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  was  at  Mansfield,  Ct.,  where  the  business  in  its  sev- 
eral branches  has  been  continued  until  within  a  few  years. 

The  production  of  cocoons  has  ceased  from  neglect  to  keep  up  a 
supply  of  good  mulberry  trees.     Much  sewing  silk  is  still  made  there. 

The  business  at  Mansfield  has  proved  very  profitable,  for  at  a  time 
when  most  of  the  surrounding  towns  were  insolvent,  it  was  unembar- 
rassed— ^with  money  in  its  treasury.  x 

No  man  in  Connecticut  manifested  so  much  active  interest  in  this 
cause  as  President  Stiles,  of  Yale  College.  His  experiments  beganrn 
1 758,  by  the  planting  of  three  white  mulberry  trees  which  he  very  ap- 
propriately named  A,  B,  C.  These  trees  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
years  became  very  fim^.  and  commenced  bearing  fruit.  Every  berry 
was  carefully  collected  bj^  the  Dr.'s  own  hiu&ds  and  tiie  seeds  preaervied: 
%o  %  legacy  for  coming  neficoeationa.. 
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In  1765,  this  alphabetical  nursery  had  extended  to  K,of  fine  grow- 
ing trees,  and  a  considerable  number  of  worms  had  been  fed.  As 
soon  as  a  sufficiency  of  seeds  had  been  produced  the  Dr.  took  a  journey 
through  the  country,  and  distributed  them  to  many ;  exacting  great 
care  in  their  treatment,  and  the  return  of  a  certain  proportion  of  trees 
to  him,  when  they  had  attained  a  proper  age  for  transplanting. 

This  nursery  at  Yale  College,  was  emphatically  the  "  A,  B,  C,"  of 
silk  culture  in  New  England. 

President  Stiles  continued  his  experiments  with  unabated  interest 
for  nearly  forty  years,  and  there  is  now  in  the  Library  of  Yale  College, 
a  manuscript  copy  of  a  work  on  silk  written  by  him,  embracing  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  information,  the  results  of  his  experience. 

"  It  is  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  the  worthy  Doctor  left  it,  bound 
with  the  very  string  which  his  own  hands  had  tied,  and  surrounded  by 
all  the  veneration  with  which  respect  for  the  honored  dead  can. 
invest  it." 

It  has  seldom  been  handled  by  any  exeept  his  venerable  cotemp9- 
rary  and  particular  friend,  Dr.  Daniel  Stebbins ;  who  is  still  lining,  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  village  of  Northampton,  Mass.  It  will  be 
seen  by  a  communication  from  his  pen,  in  another  place,  that  Dr.  8. 
still  retains  his  first  love  of  the  silk  cause,  and  is  doing  much  for  its 
advancement.  He  has  probably  the  best  nursery  of  mulberry  trees  in 
the  United  States. 

The  writer  has  enjoyed  many  personal  interviews  with  the  Doctor 
on  this  subject,  and  has  now  in  his  letter  case  from  him,  more  than 
sixty  closely  written  communications  6f  much  value. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  no  systematie  efforts  have*  been  made  to 
establish  the  silk  industry  amongst  us ;  yet  there  has  not  been  a  single 
year  in  which  good  silk,  to  some  extent,  has  not  been  produced ;  and 
in  some  states,  in  considerable  amounts. 

The  most  remarkable  period  in  the  whole  history  of  silk  in  this 
country,  commenced  about  1830,  at  the-  introduction  of  the  Moms 
Multicaulus. 

An  intense' excitement  pervaded  the  whole  country,  in  which  all 
classes  were  concerned.  A  few  thousand  buds  of  this  tree  were  con- 
sidered a  fortune ;  and  for  a  while^  almost  became  a  substitute  for 
money. 

Large  companies  were  formed,  books  written  by  men  without  expe- 
rience, mulberry  orchards  planted,  cocooneries  and  factories  erected, 
and  the  newspapers,  of  tiie  day  filled  with  the  priees  current,  and  the 
record  of  transactions  in  mulberry  stock. 

This  period  was  of  brief  duration,  and  was  followed  by  a  reaction  which 
carried  every  thing  before  it,  and  left  the  very  name  of  mulberry  and 
silk  the  object  of  general  contempt. 

The  particulars  of  this  excitement  are  too  fresh  in  tl^  memory  of 
all,  to  call  for  a*  further  recital  here. 

On  the  whole,  the  multicaulus  mania,  as  it  is  termed,  was  not  with- 
out its  benefits     It  was  the  means  of  introducing  mulberry  trees  rapid- ' 
ly  throughout  the.  states,  many  of  which  fell  into  good  hands,  and  are 
returning  an  ample  reward  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them.     It  is 
.  true,  prejudices  were  created  which  still  fetter  the  silk  cause    bttt: 
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these  must  ineyitaUy  submit  to  the  irresistable  influences  of  suceessfal 
experiments  which  are  making  throughout  the  country.  An  amount 
of  sober  reasoning  public  attention,  is  certainly  turning  to  this  subject, 
which,  regulated  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  information  we 
are  acquiring  from  the  Silk  producing  countries  of  the  Old  World ; 
must  and  xdUI  fix  it  as  a  distinguishing  staple  of  American  industry* 

The  following  communications  will  show  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this 
opinion. 

These  letters  have  been  written  in  reply  to  circulars  issued  early 
the  last  summer,  calling  for  practical  information  on  the  subject 
whether  favorable  or  otherwise. 

A  large  number  of  responses  have  been  made,  the  most  important 
of  which  only  are  included  in  this  publication.  They^will  be^accom- 
panied  by  such  remarks  as  their  contents  may  suggest 

The  first  we  shall  give  is  from  Dr.  Stebbins.  The  great  age  of  the 
author,  being  now  more  than  80  years  old,  will  attach  increased  in- 
terest to  his  communication  and  credence  to  his  suggestions.  The 
Doctor  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  men  of  his  day  in  all  the  lead- 
ing enterprises  of  the  age,  and  ii  perhaps  one  of  the  most  eminent  liv- 
ing illustrations  of  a  life  of  temperance  and  industry. 

His  mental  health,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  nerve,  far  surpass  those 
of  most  persons  of  the  present  generation,  of  half  his  years* 

A.  C.  Van  Epps,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — Having  had  the  privilege  of  President  Stiles'  Silk 
Journal  several  years;  in  November,  1843, 1  prepared  a  supplement 
and  returned  it  to  Yale  College,  to  the  care  of  President  Day,  in  tes- 
timony of  my  approbation  and  high  estimation  of  the  Jottrnal — of  its 
excellency^  truthfulness,  and  accuracy,  as  applicable  to  the  present 
day — and  its  evidence  in  &vor  of  only  one  early  crop  and  open  feed- 
ing in  New  England,  instead  of  a  succession  of  crops  in  our  climaie^ 
attended  with  sickly  worms  and  inferior  cocoons.  The  Silk  Journal 
is  a  valuable  document,  in  favor  of  the  practicability  and  utility  of 
silk  culture  in  America.  This,  with  the  recent  publication  in  New 
York,  by  Greeley  6c  McElrath,  compiled  from  the  most  approved  and 
reliable  sources,  or  Treatises  on  Silk  Culture,  with  the  report  of  the 
New  England  Silk  Convention  at  Northampton,  and  the  report  of  the 
American  Institute,  ^  The  SUk  Question  Settled" — these,  with  other 
appliances,  we  hoped  might  elevate  the  silk  cause  beyond  the  reach  of 
calumny. 

Every  part  of  the  Silk  Journal  strengthens  and  oonfirms  the  po- 
sition now  approved  by  silk  growers.  There  has,  however,  been  an 
improvement  in  the  variety  of  mulberries,  mode  of  feeding — by  use 
of  Gill's  cradles,  (see  out  and  explanation,  page  425,)— the  appliaa- 
tion  of  the  afler  foliage  for  making  paper,  using  the  inner  bark  of 
the  annual  sprouts  for  clothing,  cordage,  &c.,  and  the  perforated  co- 
coons for  spinning  thread,  knitting  hosiery,  gloves,  and  maksn^  da- 
rable  clothing;  Mid  now,  in  1847,  using  the  expressed  jtrtoe  of  the 
fruit  to  Dsake  naUberry  writing  fivid ;  all  of  which  faaviog  been  teet- 
^ff  can  we  doubt  of  ultimate  succeoi  t   We  need  net  trench  up«i 
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the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  farmer,  mechanic,  merchant,  or  man  of 
science*  Silk  culture,  with  the  due  protection  of  our  general  and 
state  governments,  may  become  of  great  national  importance  and 
remunerating  to  individual  enterprise. 

We  annually  import  of  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  nearly  twenty 
millions  worth,  and  two  or  six  millions  worth  of  rags  and  junk  for 
paper  ;^which  is,  in  fact,  encouraging  the  enterprise  and  support  of 
foreign  population,  while  we  have  the  facility  and  ability  to  produce 
both.  Such  are  our  national  habits  of  industry ^  enterprise^  and  me- 
ehanical  tact,  that  we  may  venture  to  compete  with  the  cheap  labor 
and  cheap  living  of  any  portion  of  the  world,  for  we  are  freemen, 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  our  industry. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  wool  and 
cotton,  we  may  hope  to  approximate  in  the  culture  of  silk,  by  the 
application  of  the  same  untiring  industry  and  perseverance.  **  Nil 
est  desp^randum,"  should  be  the  motto  of  silk  growers. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  and  high  antiquity  of  silk,  President 
Stiles  advances  an  opinion  from  the  Ixx.  of  Genesis,  Leviticus, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ezekiel,  &c.  It  has  been  said  that  lexicographers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  worda^shesk  and  meshi,  and  perhaps 
other  Hebrew  words,  might  be  rendered  silk,  cotton,  or  fine  linen, 
and  is  sometimes  rendered  silk,  Ezekiel,  xvi.  10;  clothed  thee  with 
silk.  Genesis,  41,  42. 

In  Egypt  silk  was  known,  and  Joseph  was  probably  clothed  with 
silk.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  too,  (Prov.  xxxi.  22)  "  her  clothing 
silk  and  purple." 

That  the  mulberry  tree  was  known  in  Palestine,  appears  from  2d 
Samuel,  1st  Chronicles,  and  the  Psalms.  The  valley  of  Baca,  too, 
may  have  been  so  called  from  the  abundance  of  mulberries,  the  only 
tree  adapted  to  make  good  silk,  and  is  probably  indigenous  to  all 
climates  where  silk  can  be  made. 

It  is  believed  that  the  silk  worm  ha?  been  sustained  and  preserved 
in  open  weather  from  time  immemorial,  until  domesticated  by  the 
ofRciousness  of  mankind.  The  silk  worm  has  been  exposed  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  so  as  to  crop  its 
food  and  wind  the  cocoons  upon  its  favorite  tree  in  the  open  air,  pro- 
bably from  year  to  year,  preserve  its  species,  independent  of  expo- 
sure to  devouring  insects,  vermin,  and  birds  of  the  forest.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  living  witnesses,  also  by  written 
testitomy.  They  have  been  seen  on  trees  in  South  Carolina,  on 
Mt.  Holyoke,  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  State  of  Maine.  These 
facts  show  that  a  remnant  may  be  preserved  and  propogated,  pass 
through  all  the  stages  of  mutation,  from  the  egg  to  the  cocoon,  in 
the  open  air,  from  year  to  year,  and  perhaps  for  centuries. 

Eespecting  the  most  approved  kind  of  mulberries  for  feeding,  and 
the  management,  experience  has  proved  that  the  Canton,  Asiatic, 
Broosa,  and  Alpine,  should  be  headed  down  every  spring,  to  aug- 
ment the  number  of  the  stalks,  the  size  and  number  of  the  leaf,  as 
in  China;  and  if  as  many  pounds  of  bark  silk  may  be  taken  from 
the  stalks  of  an  acre  of  close  set  mulberries  as  of  flax,  the  culture  of 
the  mulberry  for  the  bark  silk,  of  itself,  might  be  a  profltable  invest- 
ment. 
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Quere. — ^Whether  the  mulberry  tree,  its  seed,  the  knowledge  of 
silk  culture,  originated  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  or  Babylon,  and  thence 
found  its  way  to  China,  in  consequence  of  wars,  removal  of  cap- 
tives, dispersion,  emigration  or  captivity  of  the  Jews,  Egyptians  or 
Babylonians,  or  whether  it  originated  in  China,  and  thence  passed 
into  Europe,  is  an  inquiry,  of  use  only  as  evidence  of  its  great  an- 
tiquity. There  is,  however,  a  strong  probability  that  silk  was  known 
in  Palestine  even  before  China  became  a  nation,  their  fabulous  his- 
tory to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  the  tradition  of  the  steal- 
thy introduction  of  silk  worms'  eggs  from  China  into  Italy  or  Greece, 
is  problematical. 

At  an  early  period  of  settling  the  American  continent  hy  Euro- 
peans, the  culture  of  silk  was  fostered,  and  with  great  expense  in- 
troduced into  Georgia,  and  thence  gradually  into  the  middle  and 
eastern  States,  by  the  united  exertions  of  President  Stiles  and  Dr. 
Aspinwall,  permanently  established  in  New  England,  especially  in 
Mansfield,  Ct.,  and  in  Northampton,  and  continued  to  this  time,  1847. 

The  culture  o/  silk  was  attended  with  reasonable  success  and 
profit  up  to  the  revolution,  and  even  during^  the  war  progressed 
slowly,  yet  surely;  so  that  in  the  year  1839,  it  was  estimated  thai 
Mansfield  and  Ticinity  raised  Jire  tons  of  raw  silk,  worth  about 
8600,000. 

The  white  mulberry  has  been  in  use  until  about  1830,  when  other 
varieties  were  introduced,  having  a  larger  leaf,  and  equally  adapted 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  silk  worm  and  production  of  silk.  Since 
the  introduction  of  these  varieties,  there  has  been  a  gradual  advance 
in  growing  silk,  until  intercepted  by  the  mulberry  speculation,  so 
called. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  Canton,  China,  with  a  native  Chinaman,  having 
visited  the  writer,  were  shown  the  Canton  foliage,  which  they  re- 
cognized as  the  genuine  kind  used  in  China.  Dr.  Parker  was  pleased 
to  see  so  large  a  leaf,  and  suggested  that  our  climate  was  more  con- 
genial than  even  China,  to  develope  so  fine  a  leaf.  But  being  shown 
a  multicaulus  leaf,  the  Chinaman,  rapidly  passing  his  fan  over  the 
leaf,  exclaimed,  "/oo  mnchee  higJ^^  During  the  tree  speculation,  so 
called,  there  was  as  much  fancy  about  the  kind  and  value  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  trees,  as  of  any  fancy  goods  of  the  stores  and  shops. 

There  was  one  multicaulus  tree  from  the  south,  purchased  and  set 
out  in  Northampton,  which  cost  fourteen  dollars,  and  lived  two  or 
three  years.  Young  trees  here  of  one  season's  growth  sold  usually 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars,  and  called  cheap.  During  the 
tree  speculation,  there  was  a  tree,  the  product  of  white  mulberry 
seed,  which  developed  a  larger  leaf  than  usual.  Being  transplant^ 
ed  from  the  nursery  to  a  barn-yard  near  a  public  road,  in  Belcher- 
town,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  a  mulberry  speculator,  who  gave  the 
owner  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  tree ;  removed  it  into  Connecticut, 
and  resold  it  for  fifly  dollars,  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sharp,  and 
called  the  Sharp  tree,  who  eisteemed  it  so  valuable  that  one  dollar 
per  hud  was  the  price,  and  declined  the  offer  of  four  hundred  and 
fif^y  dollars  for  one-fourth  of  the  tree,  as  stock  property;  but  sbbn 
the  tree  lost  its  value,  and  was  worth  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
white  mulberry. 
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Daring  the  mulberry  excitement,  some  made,  but  more  lost,  money. 
Those  who  speculated  on  borrowcnl  capital,  depending  on  sales  of 
mulberries,  were  induced  to  offer  them  at  under  prices.  Those  in 
similar  situations  adopted  a  similar  course,  underselling  each  other; 
convinced  the  public  that  trees  were  of  little  value,  and  finally  ruin- 
ed the  business ;  identifying  the  mulberry  bubble  as  one  and  the 
same  with  the  real  silk  cause. 

There  were  a  few  instances  where  money  was  made  in  the  mul- 
berry deal.  An  individual  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  endorsed 
for  his  f^'icnd  that  failed,  having  a  patch  of  Canton  mulberries,  from 
less  than  one- fourth  of  an  acre  sold  enough  to  Iif\  a  mortgage  and 
note,  the  principsd  and  interest  of  which  would  have  exceeded  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

But  unpropitious  as  the  silk  business  may  have  been  a  few  years 
past,  the  prospect,  in  1847,  is  now  brightening,  and  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  trees  must  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent,  but 
not  in  hot  houses,  as  was  done  during  the  mulberry  speculation  ; 
such  forced  plants,  or  even  those  raised  in  very  warm  climates,  pro- 
duce a  sickly  plant  for  New  England.  People  were  ready  to  take  trees 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  raised,  and  no  wonder  that  some  were  crazed, 
without  considering  that  silk  might  be  raised  like  other  crops,  and 
with  as  much  certainty ;  that  the  transportation  of  a  pound  of  raw 
4silk  worth  five  dollars,  costs  no  more  than  a  pound  of  fiax  or  hemp ; 
hence  the  avantage  of  silk  over  most  other  crops. 

If  two-thirds  of  the  exports  of  Italy  consist  of  raw  and  manufac- 
tured silks,  and  that  in  France  silks  are  among  the  most  productive 
source^s  of  revenue,  why  may  not  the  United  States  profit  by  the 
same  course  ?  Our  habits  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  mechani- 
cal tact,  are  in  our  favor.  Our  soil  and  climate  are  propitious,  and 
why  should  we  despair  of  being  able  to  compete  with  any  other  peo- 
ple or  nation  in  the  culture  of  silk  ? 

We  have  hundreds  of  miles  of  inland  over  which  the  wind  passes 
to  divest  it  of  superfluous  moisture,  rendering  the  air  pure  and  con- 
genial to  the  health  of  worms.  In  Europe,  the  loss  of  silk  worms 
is  estimated  at  about  fifty  per  cent.;  but  President  Stiles  estimated 
the  loss  in  America  at  only  twenty-five  or  thirty,  under  the  then 
mode  of  feeding;  but  with  the  present  improvements,  need  not  ex- 
ceed fire  or  ten  per  cent,  some  say  less. 

That  pure  air  and  ample  ventillation  are  essential  to  the  delicate 
Hilk  worm,  has  been  proved  by  easting  away  sickly  worms,  and  expo- 
sing them  to  the  open  weather  and  drenching  rains,  they  have  so  -re- 
covered as  to  make  fine  cocoons. 

Our  early  crops  are  generally  more  healthy,  and  make  firmer  co- 
coons, than  those  from  a  late  crop.  Gill's  cradles  are  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  silk  grower.  These,  with  other  improvements  of  the 
present  day,  may  be  a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  silk  grower.  lu 
New  England,  we  may  have  early  frost  to  injure  the  foliage :  there  is 
Sk  remedy.  By  saying  and  drying  foliage,  pulverizing,  moistening  and 
sprinkling  with  wheat  or  rice  fiour,  the  worms  will  feed  as  readily  as 
oa  green  foliage. 

Silk  worms'  eggs  may  be  preserved,  daring  winter,  in  any  eool,  dry 
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pkce.    The  ice-house  may  be  too  moist,  xmless  the  eggs  be  encIosGlS 
in  dry  boxes. 

Among  all  the  varieties  of  eggs,  the  pea  nut  is  the  best,  haTing  leas, 
floss  and  greater  length  of  fibre. 

It  is  humiliating  and  wholly  unnecessary  for  us  to  ocmtribnie  so 
much,  annually,  for  the  article  of  silk,  which  is  an  indirect  way  to  sup- 
port the  population  of  other  countries.  If  we  must  support  foreign- 
ers, why  not  do  it  for  those  who  are  flocking  to  our  shores  to  engage 
in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  far  west?  Let  us  interest  them  in  the 
culture  of  silk.  They  may  be  so  far  from  cash  markets,  that  the  ex* 
penses  might  render  ordinary  crops  of  little  yalue. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  is  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  former 
and  present  condition  of  silk  culture  in  America,  and  something  of 
what  has  been  done  since  the  days  of  President  StUes,  who,  with  Br. 
Aspinwall  and  Joseph  Clarke,  may  be  considered  the  pioneers  of  silk 
culture  in  the  northern  and  eastern  States,  and  now  revised  and  cor- 
rected for  the  year  1847. 

Little  did  1  think,  while  a  member  of  Yale  College,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.  D.,  that  when  approaching  him, 
by  the  distant  manners  of  that  day,  with  hat  under  ue  arm,  and  do- 
ing obeisance  to  his  person,  enveloped  in  his  brown  American  silk 
tagos,  that  I  should  ever  follow  him  so  closely  in  his  favorite  amass- 
ment of  silk  culture. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  some  friend  should  write  out  and  deposit 
records  of  the  state  of  silk  culture  with  the  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, for  the  time  being,  at  least  every  twenty  or  twenty-five  yearsy 
and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  present  century,  to  be  preserved  in 
tiie  archives  of  the  College,  where  is  the  Journal  of  President  Stiles, 
the  nucleus  of  American  silk  culture ;  that  reports  of  the  state  of  silk 
culture  in  America  may  be  kept  in  perpetuam.  The  sequel  of  »lk 
culture  in  the  United  States  may  be  very  important  to  the  country, 
and  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  subscriber  in  all  coming  time. 

DANIEL  STEBBINS. 

Northampton,  September,  1847. 

B.E1CARKS. 

What  is  here  said  of  '^  heading  down"  mulberry  ttees,  needs  notice. 
The  advantages  apply  equally  to  other  varieties  also.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  trees  arc  planted  in  rows,  about  five  feet  apart,  and  about  two 
feet  apart  in  the  rows,  which  should  always  run  north  and  south  to  ex- 
pose equally  to  the  sun.  The  cultivation  should  be  principally  by 
means  of  a  hoe,  or  if  a  plow  is  used  at  all,  it  should  be  a  very  light 
one,  (a  narrow  cultivator  is  good)  and  in  the  middle  between  the  rows. 
Preparatory  to  a  plantation  the  ground  should  be  clean,  and  mellow  • 
by  deep  and  repeated  plowing,  and  well  supplied  with  vegetable 
manure.  The  plants  then  take  deep  root  and  are  easily  cultivated. 
The  late  foliage  generally  will  keep  the  soil  in  good  condition,  and  is 
probably  the  best  fertiliser  that  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  preferred  to  remove  the  sprouts  late  in  the  fall,  after  the 
foliage  has  mllen  and  preserve  either  for  planting  in  layers  Uie  follow^ 
ing  season,  or  oomposuig  for  manure. 
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It  is  now  probable  thai,  by  a  reooBt  diBOOvery  for  separatmg  the 
fibre  of  hemp  and  flax,  the  firmer  bark  of  the  mulberr j  may  be  obtain- 
ed, which  will  render  the  after  growth  of  great  value. 

The  leaves  should  be  carefully  drawn  up  on  the  roots  of  the  trees 
before  winter  sets  in.  The  sprouts  start  very  early  in  the  spring,  fur- 
nishing tender  leaves  for  young  worms,  and  by  the  time  of  the  fourth 
moulting,  are  sufficiently  matured  for  cutting  down  for  branch  feeding 
which  is  the  practice  now  by  the  most  successful  feeders.  A  few  in- 
ches  should  alwitys  be  removed  from  the  tops,  as  the  leaves  there  are 
toa  watery  for  advanced  worms. 

As  regards  the  use  of  mulberry  leaves  for  paper,  we  doubt  whether 
for  fine  paper  it  can  be  bleached  sufficiently  white. 

It  makes  %very  strong  paper  for  wrapping  and  is  valuable  as  a 
place  of  deposite  for  silk  worm's  eggs. 

gill's  patent  ventilating  cradle. 

■1DK  VIEW. 


LL 


KNO  TIIW. 


'^  The  size  of  the  cradle  must  depend  upon  the  form  and  extent  of 
the  building.  To  suit  a  shed  or  building  fifteen  feet  wide,  the  cradle 
should  be  twelve  feet  along,  and  have  three  rockers  four  feet  long, 
made  of  plank  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  about  one  and  a 
half  thick.  A  trough,  made  of  two  boards,  joined  at  the  bottom,  and 
spreading  one  foot  at  the  upper  edges,  with  one  end  open,  is  to  be  fit- 
ted into  notches  in  the  center  of  each  rocker ;  this  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  cradle.  From  the  end  of  each  rocker,  a  post  two  and  a  half 
feet  long  extends  upwards,  inclined  a  little  outwardly.    A  narrow 
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strip  of  board  mns  alone  the  ends  of  these  posts,  to  which,  and  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  trough  sides,  lath  are  fastened  half  an  inch  apartf 
on  which  the  branches,  cut  up  in  pieces  about  one  foot  long,  are  laid. 

^  Feeding  in  the  cradles  commences  when  the  worms  are  about  half 
grown,  or  immediately  after  their  last  moulting ;  where  they  remain 
until  they  spin. 

^'  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  at  once  more  leaves  than  the  worms 
will  eat  up  while  fresh,  as,  otherwise,  a  surplus  is  left  to  dry  up,  litter 
the  trough,  And  obstruct  ventillation. 

^  The  cradle  should  be  gently  rocked  at  each  feeding,  thereby  re* 
moving  all  impure  air  from  about  the  worms  and  branches,  and  shaking 
down  the  dry  leaves  and  excrement  into  the  trough,  which  is  washed 
out  by  occasionally  pouring  in  water  at  the  open  end.  The  motion  of 
rocking  is  very  agreeable  to  the  worms,  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
branches,  when  feeding  in  a  state  of  nature. 

^  Another  advantage  is,  that  no  worms  can  fall  through  the  trough  to 
the  ground ;  those  that  happen  to  fall  in  the  brush,  crawl  to  the  sides 
and  ascend  to  the  top  at  pleasure. 

^*  The  worms  readily  spin  among  the  branches,  making  but  little 
floss,  and  seldom  double  cocoons.  By  fenders  on  the  rockers,  mice, 
rats,  &c.,  can  be  prevented  from  injuring  the  worms.  The  sheds  and 
cradles  are  chei^,  easily  constructed,  and  meet  all  the  wants  of  the 
worms,  which  are,  protection  from  storms,  birds,  &c.,  pure  air,  cleanli- 
ness, regular  feeding  with  fresh  nutritious  leaves,  and  to  be  undisturb- 
ed by  handling,  and  to  spin  their  cocoons  when  ready. 

^^  They  curtail  the  expenses  more  than  one  half^  and  double  the 
quantity  of  silk  from  a  given  quantity  of  worms,  over  any  other  mode 
heretofore  practiced." — GilPs  Circular. 

REMARKS. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  Mr.  Gill  for  his  cradle,  at  first  strike  the 
reader  as  too  great  to  be  fully  realized  ;  but  the  inventor  assures  us, 
as  do  others  who  have  them,  in  use,  that  the  picture  is  not  overdrawn. 
Our  own  experience,  too,  in  the  use  of  them,  confirms  the  statement, 
as  fiir  as  the  principle  is  concerned.  We  think,  however,  that  a  cradle 
with  higher  rockers,  say  two  feet,  without  a  trough,  and  the  bottom  one 
half  wider,  would  secure  all  the  advatitageSj  and  avoid  some  objec- 
tions. It  is  rather  inconvenient  cleaning  the  trough,  and  even  when 
this  is  done,  it  remains  damp,  with  litter  sticking  to  it,  which  soon 
moulds,  and  causes  an  offensive  effluvia.  Besides,  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  bottom  sometimes  becomes  clogged  with  litter  and  excre- 
mental  matter. 

These  objections  occurred  to  us  on  first  yeing  the  cradle,  and  though 
our  experience  in  the  use  of  them  has  been  limited,  it  has  not  served 
to  lessen  them  much. 

We  must  attribute  this,  in  part,  to  want  of  care,  as  Mr.  Oill  assures 
us  that,  when  properly  managed,  no  such  objections  exist 

Individuals  are  authorised  to  use  them  throughout  the  term  of  the 
patent,  as  they  please,  for  910  *,  application  to  be  made  as  per  adver- 
tisement in  this  Review. 

The  next  paper  we  shall  publish,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Joel 
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R.  Poinsett,  whose  familiarity  with  silk  production  in  Europe,  and 
enlightened  and  practical  views  of  the  industry  and  economy  of 
our  own  country,  entitle  it  to  candid  consideration. 

The  Homestead,  Greenville,  S.  C, 

Sept.  17th,  1847. 

Dear  Sir. — ^I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  asking 
me  to  give  you  my  views  and  impressions  whether  favorable  or  not, 
in  relation  to  the  culture  of  silk  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  asking  of  me  such  suggestions  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  as  my  acquaintance  with  other  silk  growing  countries, 
and  what  I  have  noticed  here  may  enable  me  to  oflBer. 

If  I  did  not  think  favorable  of  your  efforts  to  recommend  the  cul- 
ture to  the  people  of  the  south,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  oppose 
my  opinions  to  those  of  a  person,  who  like  yourself,  has  been  long 
occupied  with  this  important  subject.  But  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
its prcxticability  and  importance f  I  cannot  refuse  my  feeble  aid  to  urge 
on  the  introduction  of  a  new  staple  likely  to  prove  so  advantageous  to 
our  country. 

You  are  aware  that  this  matter  has  frequently  occupied  the 
serious  attention  of  Congress,  and  that  there  exist  several  luminous 
reports  on  the  subject  of  raising  the  silk  worms  and  reeling  and 
throwing  the  silk.  I  have  not  access  to  these  reports  at  this  time, 
iior  have  I  here  a  paper  published  by  Mens.  D.  Homerque  at  Phila- 
delphia, under  the  patronage  of  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen  the 
late  Wm.  Duponecan.  They  contain  the  most  ample  instructions  in 
relation  to  rearing  the  silk  worm  and  reeling  the  silk,  and  if  these 
efforts  have  hitherto  produced  so  little  effet,  it  is  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure imputed  to  the  peculiar  character  of  our  people.  We  of  the 
south  are  neither  patient  nor  persevering,  and  can  seldom  be  brought 
to  undertake  any  enterprize  which  it  requires  more  than  a  season  to 
accomplish.  As  it  requires  152.  lbs  of  mulbery  leaves  to  make  one 
pound  of  reeled  silk,  the  trees  must  be  cultivated  on  an  extensive 
scale  before  any  considerable  establishment  can  be  formed,  so  that 
hitherto  silk  worms  have  been  reared,  and  silk  spun  more  as  an 
amusement  than  an  occupation ;  and  the  morus  multicaulus  has  been 
cultivated  with  a  view  rather  to  its  sale  than  with  any  intention  of 
applying  its  leaves  to  their  legitimate  purpose.  Both  the  morus  Alba 
and  the  morus  multicaulus  succeed  perfectly  in  these  latitudes,  and 
with  ordinary  pains  the  silk  worm  might  be  reared  and  the  best  silk 
obtained  throughout  a  very  extensive  portion  of  our  country,  where- 
ever  the  trial  has  been  made  on  a  small  scale  by  careful  hands. 
have  never  known  it  fail  /^hereas,  most  of  the  large  establishments 
intended  to  produce  silk  for  exportation  have  failed  both  in  England 
and  in  our  southern  country. 

The  reasons  for  this  in  both  countries  are  probably  the  same ;  an 
insufficient  number  of  trees  and  want  of  attention  to  the  temperature 
of  the  rooms  where  the  worms  are  fed.  Where  the  practice  of  rear^ 
ittg  the  wofms  is  followed  rather  as  an  amusing  occupation,  than  for 
purposes  of  gain,  the  rooms  may  easily  be  kept  of  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, say  64^  Fah.  for  hatching,  and  70^  to  75^  while  feeding,  and  at 
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the  time  of  spinning,  raising  the  head  a  little  everyday.  It  is  stated 
in  the  fiflh  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  society  for  the  encour« 
agement  of  arts,  that  a  person  had  successfully  reared  thirty  thous- 
and silk  worms,  when  in  the  beginning  of  July,  just  as  they  were 
about  to  spin,  there  came  a  chilly  northeast  wind,  and  many  assum^ 
ed  the  chrysalis  state  without  making  any  attempt  to  form  a  protect- 
ing cover. 

I  have  myself  seen  many  worms  destroyed  by  being  kept  in  build- 
ings constructed  of  thin  boards  and  exposed  to  great  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold. 

In  an  account  which  I  have  seen  of  the  silk  culture  in  Lombardy, 
where  nearly  the  entire  population  are  engaged  in  it,  for  a  stated 
period  every  year,  and  where  the  husbandmen  purchase  the  eggs 
and  the  mulberry  leaves  from  the  large  proprietor,  it  is  said  that,*' in 
every  house  room  is  made  for  laying  out  the  worms  as  soon  as  any 
symptoms  of  life  appear,  and  that  even  in  the  poorest  cottages  with 
but  a  single  apartment,  it  is  so  contrived  that  some  space  is  allotted 
for  them,  and  the  inhabitants  shif\  as  well  as  they  can  during  twenty 
or  thirty  days.  Tables  of  reed  are  formed  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  breadth  and  ten  to  eighteen  feet  in  length.  These  are  suspended 
from  the  roof,  the  upper  shelf  two  feet  below  it,  and  others  at  a  foot 
distance,  the  lowest  of  them  two  feet  from  the  floor.  The  windows 
are  made  of  paper  to  prevent  currents  of  cold  air  and  too  great  heat ; 
the  shutters  are  of  straw,  and  the  door  consists  of  a  piece  of  old 
linen  cloth.  Within ;  the  place  is  kept  in  darkness,  except  when 
the  worms  are  to  be  fed,  or  the  place  cleaned  out ;  when  lamps  are 
used.  In  many  of  these  places  thermometers  made  for  the  express 
purpose,  are  kept  to  ascertain  the  temperature.  They  are  made  of 
spirits  of  wine  and  show  no  other  change  of  heat  than  that  between 
the  18th  and  20th  degrees  of  Beama  equivalent  to  68^  ^nd  76^  of 
Fahrenheit,  to  which  limits  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  confine  their 
range  of  temperature.*'  With  these  small  producers  who  furnish  the 
greater  quantity  of  silk,  the  labor  for  the  most  part,  ceases  with  the 
formation  of  the  cocoon ;  for  they  generally  sell  the  cocoons  to  other 
persons,  who  make  the  winding  and  throwing  the  silk  a  distinct  trade* 
T|iere  are,  however,  some  few  establishments  in  which  the  silk 
worms  are  reared,  and  in  which  the  thread  is  wound  off  and  all  the 
operations  completed  to  fix  the  silk  for  market. 

Notwithstanding  a  great  portion  of  the  silk  prepared  in  that  part 
of  Italy  is  consumed  within  the  country,  the  exports  of  this  article 
were  estimated  ten  years  ago,  at  upwards  oi  ffteen  millions  ofdoh 
lars,  and  it  appears  from  late  accounts  that  this  culture  has  been 
steadily  increasing  ever  since  that  period.^ 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  silk  culture  of  Lom- 
bardy, because  it  appears  to  me  best  adapted  to  this  country.  In  the 
upper  districts  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  there  are 
many  small  farmers  who  might  nurse  the  silk  worm  if  there  existed 
iu  their  neighborhood  establishments  far  reeling  and  preparing  the 
silk  for  market,  with  extensive  mulberry  groves  and  a  regular  supply 
of  seedy  affording  a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  their  labor  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  raw  material..    These  establishmeatfi  for 
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reeling  and  preparing  the  silk  for  the  manufacturer,  are  the  more 
necessary  from  the  skill  and  judgment  required  to  select  the  different 
kinds  of  silk  produced  by  one  batch  of  worms.  We  observed  at 
Lyons  ^hat  the  cocoons  were  divided  into  nine  distinct  classes,  and 
great  care  taken  to  reel  off  each  class  apart. 

Afler  all,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  culture  of  silk  will  be 
introduced  very  slowly  in  our  country.  Like  that  of  the  vine,  the 
olive  and  the  cork  oak,  all  well  adapted  to  portions  of  our  soil  and 
climate,  the  mulberry  requires  time  to  arrive  at  maturity  and  until 
our  population  becomes  more  dense  and  our  habits  more  settled  to  a 
permanent  residence  in  our  Mrth  places,  we  shall  continue  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  culture  of  such  fruits  of  the  earth  as  are  produced 
by  our  annual  labor. 

Your  ob't  servant, 

J.  R.  P. 

Two  subjects  of  vital  concern  are  introduced  in  this  communication. 

The  one  having  reference  to  the  temperature  where  silk  worms  are 
feeding ;  and  the  other  to  markets  for  cocoons  and  nurseries  for  the 
supply  of  trees,  seeds,  &c.  They  are  topics  which  have  been  repeat- 
edly treated  by  us  during  the  last  five  years.  In  regard  to  the  for- 
mer, we  have  given  it  as  our  opinion,  that  all  buildings  used  for  this 
purpose,  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  place  the  control  of  the  tem- 
perature entirely  in  the  power  of  the  superintendent.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  in  all  latitudes  subject  to  sudden  changes,  and  there 
are  few  portions  of  the  United  States  where  it  is  safe  to  overlook  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  can  be  done,  and  still  admit  of  a  construction  affording 
the  amplest  ventillation. 

North  of  the  latitude  of  Washington,  it  becomes  quite  indispensiUe; 
flouth  of  it,  it  would  at  least  be  safe. 

We  think  very  fiavorably  of  the  Chinese  oven  before  described  or 
something  similar. 

In  saying  that  means  for  producing  an  artificial  temperature  are 
ittdispensihie ;  we  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  silk 
cannot  be  made  even  in  oold  climates  without  any  such  arrangement 
for  we  have  evidences  of  remarkable  success  in  all  the  states  of  the 
North  where  no  artificial  heat  has  ever  been  introduced ;  and  in  our 
own  feeding,  large  crops  have  been  fed,  with  no  protection  from  oold 
or  light,  save  a  simple  tent  with  a  roof  of  boards  and  sides  of  oanvaas. 
But  in  all  these  cases,  there  have  been  interruptions  and  delays  oc- 
casioned by  cold  nights  and  mornings  and  chilly  days  during  storms 
of  rain ;  when  facilities  for  retaining  a  temperature  of  75^  to  80^ 
would  have  been  very  gratifying  to  oxur  dormant  families,  besides  ma- 
terially lessening  the  term  of  labor  and  securing  in  the  end,  (probably) 
a  fuller  and  better  harvest.* 


•  h  has  been  propoeed  to  employ  electricity  as  a  sBhititnte  for  heat  and  eome 
tntereatiog  experiments  have  been  made  by  a  dietingnished  electrician  of  Brooh- 
Iva,  to  whom  spplioation  fawviagbeen  mado  fn  the  facte  in  the  oaee,  the  fdlowinf 
anawer  was  received. 

BaooKLTif,  Sept.  30th,  1847. 

DsAB^Sni^— Tear  letter,  dated  yeaterda ji  has  been  reoeired,  and  in  reply  I 
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We  have  recommended,  as  well  adapted  ta  the  objects  deured,  a 
building  of  the  following  description. 

Single  story  buildings,  or  sheds  are  preferable  to  any  other& 

A  convenient  size  for  a  single  home,  would  be  about  100  ^fbet  long 
by  25  feefc  wide.  If  the  plantation  be  larg0,  several  sheds  had  better 
be  put  up  in  different  parts,  than  to  risk  the  health  of  a  whole  £ftmily 
of  worms,  by  single  buildings  of  larger  dimensions. 

A  cheap  mode  of  construction  would  be  to  place  square  posts  at  six 
or  eight  feet  apart  for  the  sides,  and  central  posts  for  supporting  the 
roof  ten  to  twelve  feet  apart.  The  roof  may  be  made  of  boards  or 
shingles  as  preferred.  The  sides  and  ends  should  be  made  in  the 
form  of  venitian  blinds,  of  boards  six  to  eight  inches  wide,  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  pivots  can  be  made  to  play  in  holes  in 
the  posts,  and  the  whole  made  so  as  to  entirely  shut  out  both  light  and 
air,  or  to  admit  them  in  any  quantity  desired.  Besides  this  enclosure 
it  would  be  desirable  in  the  more  northern  sections  of  the  country  to 
have  straw  mats,  corresponding  to  the  space  between  the  posts,  filled 
on  rollers  like  window  shades,  that  may  be  lowered  at  any  time,  and 
would  make  a  comfortable  house  in  cold  weather.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  a  building,  such  as  we  have  described,  can  scareely  be  open 
to  an  objection  of  any  kind.  With  the  blinds  slightly  opened,  and 
the  ventilators  in  the  roof  raised  a  few  inches,  we  have  a  draft  of 
fresh  air  froi^  all  directions,  without  the  annoyances  of  too  much  light 
or  unequal  currents  or  gusts  of  wind.  When  too,  the  wind  is  strongly 
blowing  from  any  quarter,  the  blinds  on  the  exposed  side  may  be 
closed. 

It  would  be  well  to  allow  the  eaves  of  the  roof  to  project  two  or 

'  ■ '  ■    ■  ■    .■  »     .  1 1. 

woald  remark,  that,  the  silk  wormi  on  whioh  my  experimenta  were  made,  were 
born  in  the  last  of  May.  During  the  earlv  part  of  June,  cold  weather  proTented 
the  growth  of  the  mulberry  foliage  and  they  had  to  feed  for  four  days  on  garden 
lettuce.  Thii  important  ehange  caased  the  death  of  many  and  impaired  the  health 
of  the  living.    On  the  17th  of  June  a  full  supply  of  good  leayes  were  obtained. 

The  worms  were  then  placed  on  clean  hurdlea  and  insulated  by  glass  supports, 
and  covered  with  sheets  of  strong  twilled  silk  to  intercept  a  too  free  circulation  of 
air  through  the  hurdles.  They  were  kept  in  a  dry  room  properly  aired,  withoat 
artificial  beat,  trusting  to  the  spontaneous  influence  of  the  season. 

About  1500  healthy  worms  were  distributed  on  three  hurdles.  One  hurdle,  se- 
parated from  the  rest,  and  insultated,  was  supplied  with  fresh  leaves.  A  large 
electrical  jar  being  connected  with  the  leaves  at  one  end  by  means  of  a  metalic  rod 
and  gradually  charged  from  a  cylindrical  electrical  machine,  were  roused  from 
their  torpid  state  and  commenced  eating  voraciously.  Their  activity  continued 
about  an  hour,  when  they  appearbd  to  have  eaten  enough.  The  electrical  insula- 
tion was  repeated  at  each  iSpeding,  when  not  prevented  by  a  very  damp  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  until  June  28th,  when  many  of  the  worms  manifested  a  disposition  to 
mount  and  spin,  when  they  were  furnished  with  cabins  of  brushwood  which  were 
soon  well  filled  by  my  industrious  family.  They  finished  their  cocoons  fully  a 
week  sooner  than  those  fed  on.  the  other  hurdles,  with  a  corresponding  difference 
in  the  quality  of  their  cocoons. 

An  electrical  machine,  having  a  10  or  12  inch  cylinder,  and  a  leyden  jar  of 
about  three  gallons  capacity,  and  about  4  square  feet  coated  surface  and  other  ae- 
companying  apparatu8>  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  manipulatori  would  be  sn£5- 
cient  to  attend  upon  50,000  worms,  and  keep  them  in,a  healthy  action.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  experiment  and  believe  it  may.  b»  of  consequence  to  liik. 
iprowers  to  give  it  their  attention* 

RsepectfoUy,  Yours, 

JKSSB  EVERETT, 
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three  feet  to  prevent  water  falling  too  near  the  honse,  and  also  to 
shield  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  very  warm  weather.  Nurseries  for 
young  worms,  similar  to  those  used  in  China,  should  always  he  fur- 
nished  ift  one  end  of  the  building.     The  east  end  is  prefcraole. 

Of  the  other  subject  alluded  to  viz.  establishments  for  purchasing  and 
reeling  the  cocoons  and  nurseries  for  fotmishing  trees,  seeds,  ^, — ^we 
have  much  to  say,  more,  by  far,  than  our  space  will  here  allow :  for 
upon  these  the  success  of  the  silk  industry  in  any  country,  is  solely  and 
entirely  dependent.  And  to  the  fact  that,  the  attention  of  this  conn* 
try  has  been  directed  to  any  thing  and  every  thing  else,  rather  than 
these — is  alone  attributable  the  other  fact,  that,  we  are  not  at  this  day 
producing  silk  in  amounts  equal  to  other  countries.  Is  not  this  the 
case  ?  Where  has  the  existence  of  a  public  filature,  possessing  any 
confidence,  failed  to  secure  cocoons  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
shortest  time  allowable  ? 

Such  a  failure  is  not  on  record.  It  was  so  at  Savannah,  Philadel- 
phia and  Mansfield,  and  has  been  so  in  other  places. 

The  great  wonder  has  always  been,  where  the  cocoons  came  from ! 
Otherwise,  why  have  silk  producing  nations,  always  sought  Jirst,  by 
royal  authority,  to  establish  markets  in  which  their  people  might  trust 
snd  filatures  to  which  manufacturers  might  look  for  silk  well  and  uni- 
formly reeled  ?  The  reason,  obviously,  is  the  same  that  has  induced 
the  French  nation,  and  this  year  more  than  ever  before,  to  establish  in 
every  district  of  France,  where  cocoons  may  be  produced,  permanent 
markets  and  filatures  supplied  with  well  qualified  reelers. 

Most  of  our  states  have  given  bounties  at  one  time  and  another,  for 
the  production  of  cocoons,  but  simple  bounties,  unless  they  be  large 
enough  to  afford  a  fair  compensation  for  the  labor  of  producing  them, 
will  not  create  cocoons. 

It  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  offer  bounties  for  raising  cot- 
ton, without  a  single  gin  or  mill  for  its  manufiEUSture. 

We  venture  to  assert  here,  as  we  have  often  befbre,  iJiat  no  state 
will  raise  any  considerable  quantities  of  cocoons,  with  or  without  boun- 
ties, until  State  Filatures  and  Nurseries  are  established  accessible  to 
farmers. 

And  we  venture  another  assertion :  that  when  any  state  or  the 
gtates  generally  shall  have  adopted  a  system  supplying  these  defects, 
our  people  will  not  be  slow  in  performing  the  agricultural  part  of  this 
work ;  nor  our  nation  long  inferior  to  others  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
part  of  the  silk  business. 

To  show  in  what  light  others  view  this  subject,  we  include  here 
some  translations  made  forour  use,  by  the  Hon.  H&nry  Meigs,  Secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  and  Beoording  Secreti^  of  the 
American  Xnstituto  of  New  York. 

American  Instittttb,  September  10,  1847. 

Extracts  from  the  Annales  de  la  SociitS  Seridcole^  founded  in 
1857,  for  the  propagation  and  amelioration  of  the  Silk,  Indusiry  of 
]?cance. 
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O/*  <j|i6  Riding  and  art  of  taking  of  SiUt  from  Cocoons,       ^ 

This  brief  treatise  is  just  received  from  France,  by  the  hands  of 
Alexander  Vattemare^  for  wMch  the  Institute,  on  behalf  of  t|^e  United 
States,  are  thankful 

TEAHSLATIOai. 

If  the  mulberry  could  be  easily  cultivated  in  the  center  and  north 
of  France — if  the  education  of  the  silk  worm  is  sure  of  Buccess,  why 
have  the  efforts  to  establish  the  silk  industry  in  these  districts  always 
failed  ?  It  is  because  the  growers  of  cocoons  have  been  unable  to 
surmount  the  dificulties  in  the  reeling  of  silk.  It  is  because  the  silk 
they  have  made,  being  almost  always  unequal  and  of  bad  quality, 
oould  not  find  a  market;  so  that  too  much  presumption,  and  attempts 
ill  managed,  have  ended  in  discouragement.  Upon  the  reeling,  then, 
must  be  concentrated  all  perseverance,  all  the  energy  of  the  men  who 
now-a-days  determine  to  naturalize  silk  industry  in  the. north*  aiid  it 
is  by  studying  the  best  methods,  by  forming  good  reelers^  above  all 
other  thingSy  mihout  which  they  never  can  have  good  silk.  Und^ 
these  circumstances,  the  want  of  an  elementarv  work,  capable  of  teach- 
ing young  reelers,  is  imperiously  felt.  An  old  reeler  of  the  south  of 
France,  5l.  Ferrier,  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  been  ooen- 
pied  nearly  sixty  times  every  year,  in  the  department  of  the  Herault, 
and  who  has  constantly  attended  to  the  education  of  silk  worms  and 
to  reeling,  in  the  north  wh^re  he  lives^  has  made  this  Manual  G[e 
attaches  himself,  above  all  things,  to  the  positive  and  useful  practi(^ 
methods.  He  begins  by  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  we  ought 
to  judge  and  manage  the  cocoons  before  reeling,  the  suffocation  of  tbc 
worms,  their  preservation,  their  transportion,  tneir  selection ;  nothing 
in^portant  is  omitted,  and  he  enters  into  full  details.  After  some  gen- 
eral considerations,  he.  describes  the  different  operations  of  reeling — 
the  mode  of  beating  the  cocoons  and  purging  them — the  formation  of 
the  butt  ends — ^the  mode  of  keeping  the  biut  ends — the  encroisure, 
(crossings.)  Drawings  are  given  of  the  various  operations — a  new 
plan,  capable  of  supplying  the  wants  of  actual  machines.  He  points 
out  the  quantity  of  silk  which  a  reeler  can  furnish  daily.  He  recom- 
mends order,  neatness,  and  regularity  in  the  reeling.  He  recommends 
reeling  establishments,  central  to  the  growers  of  cocoons.  We  believe 
his  work  to  be  one  specially  conscientious. 

Manual  of  Ferrier* 

The  reeling  of  cocoons  is  one  of  those  .things  which  theory  osBAot 
teach  alone ;  it  requires  praeti  ie.  However,  it  is  possible  to  ^ve  new 
reelers  some  salutary  rules;  and  I  am.  about  to  try  to  give  them. 
Scientific  researches  are  not  in  my  plan — ^they  are  out  of  my  reach ;  and 
we  know  that  experiments  made  in  a  cabinet  may  occasion  deoeptienfi, 
when  the  same  results  are  expected  in  a  general  and  positive  open- 
tion.  Far  be  it  from  my  thought  to  contest  the  services  which  science 
may  render  to  industry ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true^  that  the  greater  niaa- 
W  of  operators  who  have  made  discoveries,  were  practical  men. 
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SyBtoiM  mi  theories  may  lead  to  error,  but  a  jndieioiu  praettoe,  whioh 
oMerres  and  refleets,  must  lead  more  sorely  to  suceess.  In  a  word, 
srienoe  should  aid  practice,  but  practice  alone  can  decide  in  a  8oy«- 
rdgn  ihanner,  what  is  most  adTantageous  to  the  manufiusturer,  and 
wiiat  will  procure  him  the  greatest  benefits. 

I  am  going  to  give  the  whole  experience  of  my  lift.  I  nerer  form- 
ed a  system,  nor  do  1  present  any  discovery.  I  have  no  other  object 
but  to  point  out  the  elements  of  reeling.  I  shall  speak  of  what  I  luive 
done  myself  and  have  seen  done.  It  is  in  vain  to  raise  cocoons  or  plant 
mulberries  until  the  art  of  taking  the  silk  off  the  cocoons  is  extensive- 
ly known.  The  silk  growing  establishments  in  many  of  our  provinces 
especially  in  Touraine,  which  have  been  abandoned,  would  have  en- 
rtched  those  Provinces  if  they  had  possessed  regular  and  well  conduct* 
ing  reeling  establishments  I 

Such,  I  repeat,  are  the  principal  motives  which  have  led  me  to  this 
enay.  I  have  tried  to  bo  as  clear  as  possible,  so  that  I  npght  be  un- 
derstood by  the  most  inexperienced,  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  happy 
if  I  have  succeeded.  Before  1  treat  of  reeling,  I  shall  first  speak  of 
tke  cocoons.  What  I  say  is  founded  on  the  experience  of  myself  and 
the  traditional  experience  of  my  fiunily. 

Of  Cocoons* 

The  first  attention  of  the  reeler  must  be  to  the  cocoons,  because 
some  are  bad  and  some  good,  some  superior  and  some  indifferent  It 
is  impossible  to  point  out  the  way  of  judging  of  their  value  exactly  he- 
fore  the  reelings  and  the  most  experienced  are  sometimes  deceived. 
However,  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  some  precepts  which  may  guide 
the  silk  grower  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  products  obtained — and  the 
reeler,  as  to  the  cocoons  he  should  purchase.  One  of  the  first  guaren- 
des  of  good  cocoons  is  the  success  of  their  education.  When  the  worms 
have  been  well  managed — ^when  thev  have  been  sheltered  from  the  in- 
jurious  variation  of  tamperatnro— when  they  have  received  frequent 
feed,  in  equal  periods^  not  interrupted  by  fastSf  when  they  have  con- 
flomed  none  but  leaves /ree/rom  humidity  andfermentationj  and  last- 
ly, when  their  motdting has  been  simulteneous  and  ra|nd,  one  may  count 
on  having  excellent  cocoons.  The  essential  condition  of  a  good  co- 
ooon ;  consisto  in  ito  being  good  stuff  and  furnished  with  silk,  whick 
ave  manifested  by  ito  equid  and  regular  form,  hy  the  firmness  and  re* 
suUiMce  to  a  light  pressure  on  all  its  jtarts^  hut  principally  at  its  two 
endSf  iriiere  the  renstance  to  pressure  is  always  greatest  A  fine  giaiii| 
ttful  and  dose,  are  good  signs. 

When,  alter  havmg  thrust  the  hand  into  a  heap  of  cocoons,  one 
tAes  up  a  liandfol,  and  when  we  find  in  all  of  them  an  equal  resist- 
ance to  pressure,  when  in  drawing  out  the  hfrndAil  we  find  a  long 
Btdng  connected  wiA  the  Blaze  or  Bonvre.  If  they  weiffh  heavy  in 
the  hand,  and  when  in  letting  them  fiUl  on  the  floor,  they  give  a 
sound  Uke  that  of  fiilHng  nuts  we  may  felicitate  ottrselves,/or  such  are 
good  cocoons  t  When  feeble  dt  ihiir  ends  or  even  at  one  end  they 
present  a  sad  condition,  because  being  first  exhausted  of  silk  at  that 
pdnt)  they  are  penetnted  by  the  water  and  can  no  longer  be  reeled, 
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80  that  the  httlance  of  the  staff  on  them  is  lost.  These  are  the  foigOei 
or  glassy  which  produce  the  waste,  vulgarly  called  in  the  sonth  of 
Yxwdc^.BassinHit^  that  is  sink  in  the  basin, 

'  A  great  inequality  in  the  form  and  in  the  degree  •#  strength  of  a 
coooon,  indicates  bad  education  of  the  worms,  whioh  have  soffered. 
The  silk  fr6m  such  is  verr  indifierent. 

Where  we  find  them  bght,  stale,  giving  no  sound  when  shaken  and 
in  which  the  chrysalis  is  decomposed,  giving  a  fetid  smell,  an  indiffer^ 
ent  silk  is  expected,  as  to  quantity  and  lustre. 

If  the  cocoons  taken  up  lightly  in  the  hand,  bend  under  the  pre»- 
sure  of  the  finger — ^if  they  remain  crumpled  together  or  produce  a 
spund  like  dry  parchment,  if  they  give  no  sound  except  a  dull  one  in 
falling  on  the  floor,  they  are  weak  in  silk  ! 

When  the  sound  given  by  the  chrysalis  is  sharp  and  unequal,  and 
when  the  cocoon  is  very  light,  we  must  examine  whether  this  does  not 
proceed  from  the  chrysalis  having  been  muscardinie  {attacked  by  a 
sort  of  moth ;)  for  that  circumstance  would  be  fatal  to  the  producer, 
who  should  sell  it,  because  the  chrysalis  would  have  lost  all  its  weight 
almost,  and  this  too  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  reeler,  for  it  often 
happens  that  the  worm  attacked  by  the  muscardine,  spreads  thronsh 
the  inside  of  the  cocoon  a  whitish  matter  which  sticks  together  toe 
whole  tissue;  in.such  case  all  reeling  is  impossible.  A  loose  gram, 
unequal  and  shining  in  cocoons  is.  always  suspicious,  such  are  the 
saHnis  (like  satin.)  The  size  of  a  cocoon  is  not  an  infallible  mark  of 
^)od  quality.  Generally',  we  prefer  an  uniform  and  medium  size*  Am 
in  all  other  things,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Weight  is  a  favor* 
able  indication — ^the  fewer  cocoons  to  £he  pound,  the  greater  the  quaiir 
tity  of  silk,  but  before  we  weigh  them  we  must  be  sure  that  the  chry- 
saus  has  attained  its  proper  state.  When  the  worm  haslnished  its 
cocoon,  he  remains  still  a  worm  and  keeps  his  weight  which  only  di- 
minishes in  proportion  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  metamorpho^ 
and  we  must  take  care  how  we  destroy  them  before  they  attain  the 
Btate  of  chrysalis,  for  they  will  then  communicate  to  the  cocoon  a  kind 
of  softness  and  humidity.  This  is  so  well  understood  at  the  south  of 
France,  that  when  the  existence  of  the  worm  is  demonstrated  by  op^ir 
ing  a  certain  number  of  the  cocoons  they  constitute  a  case  redhibi^ 
toire. 

.*We  always  require  before  we  receive  such  that  they  shall  have  pas** 
ed  air  least  six  days  on  the  Bruyere  (heath)  after  backward  worms 
hfiva  been  taken  from  the  hurdles. 

Gocoons  are,  as  every  one  knows,  yellow  or  white,  and  it  is  good  that 
the  respective  colors  should  be  pure  and  uniform.  Many  reelers  pre- 
tend that  the  white  onea  are  more  delicate,  requiring  more  caution  in 
reeling — and  thb  pretence  is  not  without  foundation.  But  a  fime  color 
raises  the  price  of  silk  and  is  a  benefit.  A  .very  serious  inconvenient 
sometimes  presents  itself  with  both  colors,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of 
reeling  them  and  the  breaking  or  frequent  cessation  of  the  threap. 
And  on  a  first  examination  of  cocoons,  nothing  can  indicate  this  ruin- 
CHS  condition,  because  it  is  never  numifest  until  the  cocoon  is  in  the 
basin,  and  at  the  moment,  of  reeling.  In  such  a  case,  the  only,  way  te 
lessen  the  injury,  is  to  use  other  cpooons  of  firmer  silkybeoaosea  mos^ 
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•onmderabld  numbelr  of  cocoons  forming  the  thread,  the  reeler'hat 
more  &cilitj  in  keeping  it  even  and  r^:nlar. 

Double  cocoons,  which  contain  more  than  one  chrysalis  produce  a 
grtot  loss.  Being  formed  of  a  tissue  crossed  in  opposite  directions 
they- are  confused  and  cannot  be  regularly  reeled.  \Ve  get  from  such, 
a  silk  called  Douppious  the  price  of  which  is  hardly  the  third  of  that 
of  good  silk. 

Sudden  cold  or  heat  injures  the  cocoons  while  forming,  and  a  varia- 
ble temperature  also.  Want  of  proper  ventilation  is  another  evil — 
want  of  good  and  regular  food  makes  weak  and  irregular  cocoons. 
Fresh  cocoons  are  those  which  contain  living  chrysales.  We  can  reel 
them,  but  the  time  for  doing  it  is  very  short,  for  w^  know  that  after 
twenty  or  (wenty-four  days,  according  to  the  warmUi  of  the  air,  l^e 
ohfysalis  become  butterflies,  soften  the  cocoon  at  one  end,  and  mvike  a 
hole  through  the  tissue  and  escape.  We  therefore  must  hurry  the 
reeling,  for  when  the  cocoons  are  once  pierced,  we  cannot  reel  them  in 
the  basin. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  circumstttcces  under  which  this  trans* 
lation  was  made  did  not'  admit  of  its  being  more  complete. 

On  the  same  subject,  Judge  Meigs  has  furnished  us  the  following, 
also  transited  by  him,  from  the  0  Auziliador  Da  Industria  Nacionsd 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  tfanuaiy,  1847. 

.'  ^  The  productbn  of  cocoons  is  absolutely  toarth  nothing  without  the 
organisation  of  filatures.  The  raising  and  collection  of  them  become 
aources  of  depression  and  disgust,  where  there  is  no  means  of  sale  or 
filature.  To  send  them  to  Europe  to  be  reeled  is  totally  impractical* 
Ue. 

The  production  of  cocoons  and  their  reeling  must  be  organiied.at 
ihe  same  time ;  and  we  affirm  without  the  fear  of  being  mistaken  thuit. 
the  filature  is  the  greatest  difficulty  for  us  to  conquer.     The  best 
meihod  to  obviate  this  evil  will  be  to  establish  filatures  central  to  the 
growers  of  cocoons." 

We  shall  next  call  attention  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  John  S.  Peirce,  of 
Burliugten,  Vermont.  The  name  of  this  gentleman  has  often  been 
before  the  public  in  connection  with  his  euibitions  of  silk.  There 
has  no  difficulty  arisen  which  his  perseverence  has  not  overcome. 
What  has  been  considered  most  remarkable  is,  that,  all  this  has  been 
aooomplished  so  &r  at  the  north ;  and  yet,  he  makes  no  complaints  in 
regard  to  climate— but  on  the  contrary,  believes  silk  culture  compara- 
ble in  profit  and  ease  of  execution  with  any  other  pursuit  of  the  agricul- 
turist Letters  containing  the  details  of  experiments  made  in  the 
ooldest  parts  of  Maine,  and  in  terms  of  equal  confidence,  have  often 
been  sent  us ;  and  there  are  now  in  that  state,  quite  a  number  of  far- 
mers who  testify  that  the  silk  departments  of  tneir  farms,  give  better 
returns  for  the  labor  and  outlay  devoted  to  them,  than  any  other. 

BuuQfOTON,  Sept  8th,  1847. 

A*  C.  Van  Epps,  Es^. 

Dba&  Sm. — ^The  press  of  other  engagements  has  prevented  an  earlier 
reply  to  your  favor  of  the  11th  ult,  and  I  cannot  now  attempt  to  go 
isfo  any  ihiag  Eke  a  detailed  aocouatof  my  ezpermoe.in  thesik 
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InubesB.  I  can  only  giye  yon  %  few  luBta,  which,  if  given  to  tiie 
world  thiDugh  you,  may  be  of  some  servioe  to  my  ooontrpiiexi.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  silk  culture  for  fire  years  and  with  uniformly  good 
ancoefls*  The  only  exceptions  have  been  when,  in  one  or  two  inBtaaeea 
I  have  eome  short  of  foliage.  And,  although,  when  I  eommenced  I 
had  never  seen  a  silk  worm,  and  not  a  person  in  the  place  had  ever 
seen  a  silk  reel  or  a  skein  of  reeled  silk,  1  have  succeeded  beyond  ny 
most  sanguine  expectations,  in  all  I  have  undertaken.  In  talking 
tiie  matter  over  to  my  wife,  we  concluded  that,  as  we  were  Yankees, 
nothing  need  be  feared,  we  could  in  some  way  find  out  all  about  it  \ 
and  so  we  went  at  it,  guided  rather  by  common  sense,  than  any  knewt 
edge  we  could  obtain  from  books!  • 

The  first  ounce  of  eggs  fed  by  us  produced  more  silk  than  is  efteii 
ebteined  by  the  most  experienced  feeders-^about  100  lbs.  cocoona.) 
My  wife  ihen  set  about  the  reeling  of  them,  and  before  three  pounds 
were  reeled,  had  conquered' the  principal  difficulties,  and  now  finds  it 
easy  to  reel  1^  lbs.  per  day,  10  fibres  such  as  you  saw  at  the  Fair. 

1  have  been  trying  some  exptfriments  this  season  with  the  varioos 
kinds  of  leaves.  It  has  often  been  said  that  it  would  not  do,  in  fieed- 
ing  worms,  to  change  from  one  kind  of  mulbeny  to  another,  often. 

To  ascertain  the  effidcts  of  such  changes,  I  have  purposely  chaaced 
the  food  nearly  every  day  from  their  hatching,  and  have  never  had 
worms  do  better.  I  have  used  the  White,  %rooea,  Asiatic,  Canton* 
and  Multicaulus,  and  believe  it  of  no  consequence  what  kind  tiiey  are 
fed  on,  so  you  give  them  enough  of  any  or  all  kinda 

With  regard  to  the  profit  of  raising  silk,  I  have  seen  nothing  yet  to 
make  me  doubt  that  it  may  be  made  better  business  than  ordinarf 
ferming;  and  if  we  can  raise  it  in  the  north  of  Vermont,  profitably,  I 
am  sure  it  m»y  be  good  bilsiness  in  the  middle  and  sontheni  states. 
^  One  word  abont  raising  trees.  Having  tried  almost  all  the  varietiea 
that  grow  in  our  ctimate,  I  am  ftdly  satisfied  that,  the  white  and 
Brooea,  rightiv  cultivated,  are  better  for  us,  tiian  an^  other. 

Tliey  should  be  raised  from  the  seed,  and  set  m  hedge  rows.  I 
have  fed  tins  season  from  a  plantation  three  years  old ;  and  it  would 
ha^e  done  you  good  to  see  tae  quantity  of  leaves  produced.  I  have 
eut  them-  moetiv  down  to  the  ground  both  last  year  and  this.  Whem 
they  were  cut  last 'year  they  threw  up  this  year  a  great  number  of 
ahoots,  five  and  dx  feet  high,  which  have  Men  cut  again  this  year. 
In  this'way  I  think  we  can  obtain  more  foliage  from  an  acre  than 
could  be  obtained  from  large  trees,  and  it  is  not  a  flrarth  pnt  ike 
labor  to  gather  it 

I  remain  your  obedient  serv't, 

JOHN  a  PEIRCB. 

nWABXB. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peiroe  have  been  exhibitors  of  cocoons,  Mcled  and 
woven  silks  in  the  Fairs  of  the  American  Institute  «very  year  since, 
they  ooinmeneed  the  busuiess,  and  hsve  dwsys  received  the  highest 
VKiAiums.  for  which  they  have  competed. 

At  the  last  Fair  Mnk  Peiroe  embited  %  pieercf  over  eo  j«id»y 
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wUie  aiUf.  pooktt  huidkerGhiefii,  twilled,  which,  &r  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  iheir  finiah,  were  acknowledged  by  the  beet  judgea  to 
ttioeed  any  article  of  the  kind  ever  offered  in  thia  market 

This  piece  of  goods  received  a  premium  of  $50,  the  Van  Sohaioh 
jnedal,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the  inatitute.  She  haa  before  received, 
oeveral  gold  medak  for  amaller  quantities  of  aimilar  goods,  aa  well  as 
lor  coeoona  and  reeled  ailk.  A  considerable  amount  from  the  Van 
Schaich  fond  also,  has  before  been  awarded  to  her.  It  is  proper  hese 
to  remark  that  the  Hon.  Myndert  Van  Schaich,  of  this  city,  who  haa 
manifeated  great  interest  in  the  introduction  of  silk  cidtore  and  manu- 
fiustnre  in  the  United  States,  came  forward  about  three  years  once  and 
very  genecooaly  placed  in  tfie  hands  of  the  American  Inatitute  the 
sum  of  one  thoosand  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  in  hundred  doUar 
premiums  i^)on  raw  and  manu&otured  silks. 

The  infiuence  of  this  encouragement  has  been  salutary  and  gratify- 
ing in  the  extreme.  • 

The  following  ficom  another  seciaon  of  our  country,  will  be  read  with 
Interest,  as  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  ffcntleman  of  intellkence,  and 
ope  who  is  femiUar  with  the  subject  and  country  of  which  he  speaks. 

» 
LouisvauB,  Oct  lOih,  1847. 
A.  C.  Van  Efps,  Esq. 

Db4r  Saw-r-Your  letter,  reouesting  some  information  on  the  i»reaent 
state  of  the  culture  and  manumcture  of  silk  in  this  sectbn  of  die  south 
and.  southwest,  and  my  views  thereon,  is  received.  I  reply  with 
j^eaaure,  though  circumstances  necessarily  compel  me  to  be  bnef. 

In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  particularly  in  the  mountain 
regiona,  the  budness  is  steadily  and  successfully  progressing ;  though 
dow. .  One  individual  furniahes  annually  to  the  manufekctory  <^  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Gray  of  this  city,  (where  a  readv  market  for  eocoons.and 
raw  silk,  at  fur  prices  may  be  found,)  several  hundred  pounds  of  reel- 
ed silk.  His  crop  for  this  season  will  exceed  that  of  any  former  year. 
Others  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  have  also  produced  increased  quan- 
tities of  silk.  The  worms  of  the  several  crops  of  this  season  have  oeen 
entirely  free  firom  disease. 

I  am  informed  that  great  efforts  are  bebg  made  to  establish  this 
ooainess  in  some  of  the  cotton  growing  regiona  of  the  south. 

In  view  of  the  great  acouisition  of  cotton  growing  territory  to  our 
Union,  it  is  evident  that  uie  price  of  this  staple  must  forever.be  re- 
duced to  barely  a  remunerating  standard.  It  it  then  the  wisest  policy 
of  the  south  to  diversify  as  much  aa  possible  her  products,  and  I  know 
of  no  branch  that  can  be  introduced  with  a  fairer  prospect  of  success 
than  the  culture  of  silk. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  by  those  who  have  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, that  silk  must  at  some  future  period  become  one  of  the  great 
staples  of  our  country. 

When  the  emancipation  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
iiee  shall  take  place,  and  the  consequent  influx  of  a  different  class  of 
population ;  these  states  will  become  the  great  central  regicm  for  the 
production  of  this  crop. 

Ijne  of  the  essential  requiaitea  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  this 
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business  in  the  south,  is  an  intelligent,  persevering,  and  ever  wateliM 
superintendant.  If  this  department  can  be  properly  supplied,  I  cui 
see  no  reason  why  the  growth  of  cotton  and  silk  cannot  be  conducted 
on  the  same  plantation  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  worm  crop 
will  oome  on  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  the  females,  tlie 
young  and  the  aged,  who  are  usually  employed  in  the  picking  season, 
are  comparatively  idle ;  or  at  least  can  be  easily  spared  from  other 
pursuits,  will  serve  to  gather  leaves  for  large  crops  6f  worms ;  and  the 
product  of  their  labor  more  than  doubly  augmented. 

The  labor  generally,  from  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  indus- 
try upon  the  cotton  farm  will  not  be  materially  increased.  The  land 
required  is  comparatively  little,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  trees,  alter 
once  established,  is  much  less  than  would  be  required  for  the  same 
amount  of  land  in  com. 

The  uniformity  of  the  climate  of  most  portions  of  the  south  is  such, 
that  shed  or  open  feeding  would  best  suit  the  habits  of  the  worms,  in- 
sure to  them  a  greater  degree  of  health,  and  relieve  the  supertntend- 
ant  from  much  of  the  care  required  in  close  apartments  with  artificial 
heat.  .    • . 

Among  the  numetous  emigrants  to  this  country,  no  doubt,  ihere  are 
many  from  the  silk  growing  countries  of  Europe,  whose  services  are 
required,  and  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  south  and 
west  Though  from  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  our  climate  to  the  na- 
ture and  habits  of  the  worm,  some  modification  in  their  treament  will 
be  found  necessary,  which  any  intelligent  attendant,  with  ihe  aid  of 
such  works  on  the  subject  as  can  be  procuted,  will  teadOy  learn  to 
a^ply. 

We  use  the  moras  multicaulus  in  the  first  ages  of  the  worms.  Aft^r 
the  last  moulting — ^the  age  in  which  the  material  composing  the  silk 
is  elaborated,  we  employ  the  white  Italian  and  Canton  varieties ;  as 
they  abound  more  in  the  elements  of  silk.  The  latter  is  superior  to 
the  Italian  only  in  the  iifcreased  size  of  its  leaves.  The  moras  multi- 
caulus possessing  this  advantage  in  a  still  greater  degree,  while  it^ 
better  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  worm  in  its  earliest  ages. 

If  my  humble  efforts  will  in  any  way  aid  you,  or  advance  this  s3k 
enterprise,  please  at  any  time  command  them. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  serv't, 

H.  P.  BYRAM. 

Mr.  John'  M.  Summy,  of  Mauheim,Pa.,  in  a  late  letter  says  : 

I  am  not' in  the  habit  of  writing,  and  must  therefbre  say  Httle.  This 
county  has  been  producing  silk  for  some  time,  and  we  find  no  great 
difficulty  in  making  cocoons.  In  this  neighborhood  several  farmers 
arc  engaged  in  the  business.  The  mulbernr  principally  used  is  the 
multicaulus  which  all  consider  the  best.  I  have  thirteen  acres  of 
trees,  and  shall  this  season  make  over  two  hundred  pounds  of  reeled 
silk.     My  mode  of  feeding  is  not  peculiar.  A  few  words  will  explain  it 

I  give  my  worms  plenty  to  eat,  ample  room  and  free  access  to  i^edi, 
pure  air. 

^  I  feed  many  in  shanties,  and  prefer  out  doot  feeding.     For  Spfii* 
ning  the  cocoons,  I  use  bundles  of  long  straw. 
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Wcf  do  not  get  as'  muoli  for  our  silk  as  formerly,  bat  we  can  feed 
for  much  less  than  half  what  it  used  to  cost  us.  Instead  of  picking 
cur  leaves  as  formerly,  we  now  feed  with  branches,  and  even  whole 
trees,  which  reduces  this  part  of  the  labor,  before  very  cumbersome,  to 
comparatiye  pleasure. 

No  one  i^eed  undertake  this  business  unless  he  cultivate  his  trees 
otherwise  the  quantity  and  quality  must  be  inferior. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  again  this  season  by  one  of  my  neighbors, 
that  from  25  to  30  bushels  cocoons  can  be  produced  from  an  acre  of 
ttees. 

Another  gentleman  Mr.  A.  H.  Rice,  of  the  same  place  shortly  after 
writes  : 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  silk  business  six  or  seven  years,  and  am 
much  surprised  that,  any  man  who  is  willing  to  labor  for  a  fair  remu- 
neration should  become  discouraged,  or  hesitate  about  engaging  in  silk 
culture.  I  have  always  been  successful  in  feeding  when  I  have  had 
an  abundance  of  foliage,  and  I  consider  my  silk  crop  as  certain  as  that 
:  ef  eom.  My  erop  this  year  amounts  to  more  than  seventy  pounds  of 
reeled  silk.  I  convert  all  of  my  silk  into  sewing,  and  have  to  pur- 
chase more  as  I  work  up  from  six  to  ten  pounds  per  week* 

RBMABXS. 

These  are  the  results  of  experiments  in,  what  Would  be  supposed 
the  most  un&vorable  region  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  winters  are  long 
and  severe,  and  their  feeding  season  short,  subject  to  cold  nights  and 
mornings  and  heavy  dews.  Yet  these  men,  and  others  in  the  same 
county,  whom  we  know,  have  been  steadily  and  profitably  pursuing 
this  employment  for  years,  and  appear  as  much  at  home  in  its  prose- 
cution, as  others  do,  in  the  raising  of  frheat  and  corn  ;  and  certainly 
it  makes  quicker  and  better  returns.  Take  for  instance  Mr.  Summy 
with  his  thirteen  acres,  producing  200  pounds  of  reeled  silk,  worth  at 
•4,60  per  lb,  (the  price  he  received)  9900  00.  Deducting  8300  for 
the  expenses  of  raising,  reeling,  cultivation  of  orchards,  and  interest 
<«  capital  invested,  which  is  a  very  liberal  allowance,  we  have  a 
surplus  of  $600,  or  about  $50  per  acre,  profit. 

We  are  much  mistaken,  if  farmers  generidly,  in  our  country  are  not 
well  satisfied  with  profits  of  one  quarter  this  amount. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  Mr.  Summy  with  his  thirteen  acres 
of  multicaulus,  and  a  few  rough  shanties,  will  make  more  money  than 
the  best  farmer  in  Lancaster  county,  will  get  from  fifty  acres  from  or^ 
dinary  crops. 

And  when  we  consider  the  difference  in  the  capital  invested,  and  the 
cost  of  production,  the  comparison  stands  as  almost  ten  to  one  in  favor 
of  silk. 

We  have  given  the  facts  in  the  case,  and-  the  comparison  is  a  fair 

one. 

Now  what  is  the  secret  of  this  success  among  these  (}eraian  farmers 
of  ^  Mr.  Stewart's  state  ?"  Why  should  they  thus  outstrip  other  and 
more  ^eiyoraUe  districts  of  country,  and  fill  their  pockets  with  pelf, 
while  their  next  door  neighbors  grow  poor  1    Why !  first  of  all  a  kttle 
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filature  u  opened,  aad  it  is  understood  Aat  the  man  irbo  pfodnees-oo- 
coons,  ean  take  his  whole  cnm  at  once,  even  a  large  oiop,  andtby  drif- 
ing  over  to  Mr.  Eberly's  or  Mr.  Summj's,  exchange  them  for  monej 
or  its  equivalent,  with  no  further  delay  or  trouble.;  lAale  others,  after 
setting  their  crops  into  a  marketable  shape,  have  to  ear^  them  load  bj 
KMkd  10,  to  or  60  miles  through  the  mud,  to  market 

Another  consideration,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  almost 
totally  oTcrlooked,  deserves  our  attention  here.  It  is  the  mcdinuUiim 
of  the  silk  worm  and  mulberry  tree  to  that  narticnlar  locality.  It  is  a 
subject  we  have  carefully  studied,  and  find  it  universally  true  thai, 
where  anj  variety  of  worm  or  tree  has  been  continued  for  a  sueeessioa 
of  years  m  the  same  latitude,  there  thev  become  most  perfect  and 
thrive  best.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  be  well  for  every  grower  to  obtain 
^ggs  of  the  best  species  of  silk  worm  and  seeds  or  trees  of  the  best 
mulberry,  and  devote  themselves  to  their  acclimation. 

We  inll  next  give  the  testimony  of  a  distinguished  nlk  grower  of 
Gkorgia,  whose  attention  has  long  been  enlisted  in  fnvor  of  silk ;  ani 
who  nearly  ten  years  ago  could  boast  of  having  an  entire  suit  of  sflk, 
the  handiwork  «  his  own  family. 

^  Mjlcoh,  Bibb  Couktt,  Sept  td,  ift47 

A.  C.  Van  Etps,  Esq. 

I>EAR  Sir  : — ^Your  letter  of  the  7ih  August,  reached  me  in  due  time 
but  the  pressure  of  other  engagements  has  prevented  an  earlier  an- 
swer. The  reason  I  have  not  corresponded  with  you  as  much  as  usual 
of  late,  on  the  subject  of  silk  culture,  has  net  been  owing  to  a  de- 
crease of  interest,  but  because  I  had  said  so  much,  and  written  m> 
many  letters  on  the  subject,  and  so  little  apparent  good  had  been  ef* 
lieeted. 

I  had  therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  do  what  1  could  with  silk  in 
my  own  &mily,  and  say  nothing  more  about  it ;  and  had  I  not  beea 
called  upon  by  yourself  or  some  one  else,  I  should  have  remained  h- 
lent;  and  now  1  write  more  to  gratify  you  than  with  the  ezpecUrtioft 
that  mudb  good  will  be  the  result 

I  might  say  that  Georgia  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world 
to  produce  silk,  and  speak  of  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  frra&  ita 
culture,  but  this  every  body  here  knows  as  well  as  I  do ;  no  one  dis- 
putes it  On  the  contrary  it  is  believed  to  be  «o  easy  a  thing  tikat, 
were  our  planters  generally  to  engage  in  it,  the  market  would  be  glMi- 
ted.  And  this  is  actually  urged  as  an  objection, — I  have  heard  iS 
again  and  again.  That  such  reasoning  is  unfounded,  need  not  he  said 
— but  if  such  a  thing  could  be  possible/ihis  is  the  country,  and  we  sue 
the  people  to  accomplish  it ;  could  we  be  induced  to  ffive  it  our  active 
atten^n.  We  have  amongst  us,  a  vast  number  of  idle  persons,  use* 
left  to  themselves  and  every  one  else,  who  might  be  most  profitably 
employed  in  making  silk.  I  have  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  the  mul* 
titudes  of  idle  youth  and  men,  who  now  annoy  the  country  and  ritiate 
society,  would  be  engaged  in  making  rilk,  but  I  begin  to  doubt  its 
realisation. 

We  are  now  using  silk  for  both  summer  and  winter  elothing  and 
find  it  btiter  andcheapcB  than  any  thing  else. 
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Simie.Teiy  fine  Testings  hare  been  'shown  me  Islelj  nade  in  tbe 
fianilY  of  sa  Adjoining  planter,  which  sold  readily  at  $4,  a  pattern. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  evident  advantages  which  migfat  be  de- 
rivei  firmn  this  pursuit,  and  see  how  men  are  spending  their  time  and 
xapnejr  in  the  porsnit  of  objects  of  trifling  value,  I  can  scarcely  sup- 
press, my  indignation. 

Bespeotfully  Yours, 

A.  C.EENEST. 

.   REMAUl. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  example  and  influence  of -Judge  Er* 
nest  have  not  been  in  vain.  We  might  name  several  persons  in 
Greorgifr  to  whom  we  have  forwarded  mmberry  tree  seeds,  silk  worms 
eggs  and  silk  machinery  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  safe  to  con* 
cfi^e,  from  indications  we  have  received  that,  a  speedy  revival  of  the 
silk  interest  will  take  plaoe  at  no  distant  day. 

We  can  give  place  to  but  one  other  communication  from  the  south. 
The  writer,  Hon.  P.  H.  Green,  has  made  himself  practically  acquaint- 
ed with  .the  culture  of  silk,  having  made  several  successful  expenments 
in  Maine  and  other  parts  of  New  England,  and  we  understand,  in- 
tends at  some  future  day  to  establish  himself  in  ^  favorable  location  at 
tlie  south,  •  ^  • 

SoNiiUMKniviLLB,  La.,  Julj  12th,  1847. 

Deae  Sib  :— I-  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  having  been  absent 
for  some  time  to  Mississippi  city,  and  New  Orleans.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  you  have  selected  as  a  medium  finr  your  communications  a 
journal  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  shall  be  disappointed  if  they 
are  not  iiie  means  of  calling  public  attention  to  a  su^ect  pf  vital  im- 
portance to  the  state. 

In  ssply  to  your  query,  *'  What  you  deem  important  to  sajr  on  th,e 
subject,  as  to  the  natural  adaptation  of  our  country,  particularly  the 
south,  for  the  culture  of  silk,"  I  have  to  observe  tha^  since  my  resi- 
denee  at  the  south,  but  one  practical  fact  has  been  settled  in  my  mind 
which  is, -that  £61iaJ|e  can  be  produced  abundantly  here,  indeed  a  large 
proportion  of  land  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  this  state,  not 
sofficiently  rich  to  produce  su£ar  or  cotton,  is,  I  have  no  doubt  ad- 
mirably adapted  to*  the  growu  of;  the  mulberry  tree,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  those  sections  are  not  as  well  ad^ted  to  the  cnl- 
tfore  of  silk  generally,  as  any  other  region  of  the  globe.       .     . 

But  one  objection  presents  itself,  which  ia  the  humidity  of  the  atr 
mosphere,  and  this  unless  I  have  been  misinformed  is  quite  different 
from  what  it  is  on  river  lands,  bein^  much  less  humid.  It  seems  to 
me  that  long  before  labor  in  the  Umted  States  is  as  cheap  as  in  the 
old  countries, silk  will  rank  among  our  most  important  productions-r 
what  section  will  produce  the  largest  proportion  is  to  be  determined 
hereafter.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  come  from  the  middle 
and  southern  states^  In  my  humble  judgment  a  great  error  was  oom« 
mitled  in  the.early  cultute  of  silk  in  this  oountiy,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  time,  that  is,  theidcA  that  it  sequises  lii4le 
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or  no  skill  to  raisd  silk — ^that  old  men  and  children  can  doit,  d^a 
This  is  true  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  labor  not  being  so  imBortiuit 
as  it  is  nice,  requiring  careful  mathematical  as  well  as  chemical  calcu- 
lations. 

In  order  to  cultivate  silk  successfully  we  must  have  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  good  foliage,  sufficient  ventilated  space,  proper  attendance  and 
an  appropriate  temperature.  With  these  silk  can  be  produced  any 
where,  without  them,  no  where. 

.  With  regard  to  temperature,  I  believe  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
actual  experiment,'  that  from  70^  to  80^  is  best  for  silk  worms,  and 
that  the  highest  point  matures  them  in  a  shorter  time  than  a  lower  de- 
gree, and  that  they  then  make  more  and  better  silk.  The  silk  worm 
is  a  native  of  a  warm  climate  and  must  have  a  warm  climate,  naAral 
or  artificial  to  make  it  thrive  well. 

With  great  respect,  your  oVt  servant, 

P.  H.  GREEN.  • 

A.  C.  Van  Epps,  Esq. 


Portland,  Aur.  29tli,  1847. 
Dear  Sir: — ^Yours  of  the  16th  came  duly  to  hand,«nd  right  oor* 
dially  did  I  receive  the  information  of  the  prospective  advance  in  die 
silk  culture  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  states.  Not  only  at  the 
''South,"  but  also,  a  ^  still  small  voice"  is  giving  encouragement  at  the 
North,  if  we  take  the  general  expression,  and  extended  inquiry  and 
observation,  as  a  messenger. 
The  few,  who  have  withstood  Uie  cold  battling  scorn  and  sarcasm 

^which  has  been  so  rife  for  a  few  years  past,  will  soon  be  looked  up  to 
as  the  permanent  friends  of  their  country.  It  is  only  the  Romtti 
firmness  that  can  place  the  silk  cause  on  a  permanent  foundation. 
The  motto,  ^  that  what  we  see  we  know,"  I  think  will  soon  give  Yankee 
enterprise  a  jog  that  nothing  can  stop  until  we  see  on  every  farm  a 

'plantation  of  mulberry,  and  a  portion  of  the  family  directed  to  the  em- 
ployment of  silk-growing.  To  comply  with  your  request  I  must  refer 
you  in  part  to  my  letter  to  the  American  Institute  for  1845,  with  this 
added,  that  my  operations  still  encourage  me  and  that  every  year  I  can 
improve  in  my  manner  of  feeding  and  produce  cocoons  of  increased  value 
as  to  quality — also  produce  the  worm  at  maturity  without  finding  dis- 
eased worms,  which  was  the  case  this  year.  I  do  not  tiiink  (  had  100 
in  my  whole  crop  this  year.  Plenty  of  room,  fresh  air,  strict  cleanli- 
ness, and  a  good  supply  of  firm  fresh  leaves  as  often  as  every  hour  is 
the  secret 

What  I  should  say  as  theory,  is  just  what  I  should  certidnly  put  in 
practice. 

What  the  introduction  of  cotton  has,  the  silk  cause  must  sufier,  and 
after  years  of  patient  toil,  we  shall  see  the  silk  of  America,  not  only 
save  the  millions  which  we  expend  and  throw  into  the  lap  of  monarehv 
saved  to  pay  American  operatives,  and  draw  forth  American  tkm 
and  ingenuity,  until  Hkc  our  cotton  fsibrics,  we  will  surprise  the  '^  old 
iDorW^  by  the  exposition  of  our  silk  fabrics  in  Europe's  great  metropo- 
liSy  alter  paying  chains  and  duties  (not  free  trade)  cheaper  than  those 
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o{  their  own  manufaotare.  What !  says  one  to  me  the  other  day !  We 
VM^e  silk  cloths  in  America  1  What  total  ignorance  are  our  people 
in  f  Gould  the  people  of  the  states  be  generally  informed  through  the 
press  of  the  extent  to  which  the  silk  culture  and  manufacture  is  .car^ 
lied  on,  I  think  there  would  be  greater  action  both  national  and  indi- 
Yidual. 

It  is  pnly  by  disseminating  knowledge  on  any  department  of  indus- 
try, and  the  American  people  will  give  thought  to  it ;  for  it  seems  in- 
a^nctiTely  trae,  that  the  Yankees  are  ready  for  any  thing  they  can  see  a 
dollar  in.  Could  there  be  a  statistical  form  given  of  the  probable 
amount  of  raw  silk  produced  annually,  also  of  manufactured  goods,  in 
oonnection  with  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  and  the 
amount  of  raw  material  used — what  proportions  American  and  what 
foreign,  and  the  comparative  value  of  American  over  foreign,  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and  the  expense  of  raising  cocoons,  their  value  in 
market,  &c.  dec,  and  those  statistics  published  by  our  most  widely 
circulated  weekly  journals,  1  think  we  might  soon  draw  into  the 
field  a  strong  corps  of  enterprising  men,  who  will  push  the  cause 
along  until  it  shall  be  no  more  the  theme  of  ridicule. 

With  nilk  as  with  cotton,  it  has  barriers  to  surmount ;  and  those 
a  public  opinion ;  for  information  can  bo  obtained  from  the  experi- 
ence and  philosophical  treatment  of  the  worms  by  very  many  who 
have  given  the  subject  their  study.  Again  I  will  say,  let  the  co- 
coonery be  open  for  a  free  circulation  of  heaven's  blessing,  pure  air ; 
next  feed  often  with  fresh  and  well  matured  leaves ;  oflen-— once  an 
hour;  a  strict  and  thorough  cleaning  both  shelves  and  room ;  the 
shelves  cleaned  by  changing;  the  worms  spread  so  as  not  to  be 
crowded  on  the  shelves — plenty  of  room,  and  afler  the  last  moulting 
feed  on  branches  cut.  You  will  recollect  last  year  I  gav^  informa- 
tion of  a  rack  swing  I  used  for  branch  feeding ;  this  year  I  used  it  m 
a  stationary  rack,  by  nailing  boards  on  the  standards  for  my  shelves 
and  laying  loose  sticks  upon  them  three  or  four  inches  apart,  then 
putting  the  branches  upon  them.  Now  then  sir,  any  one  who  will 
follow  these  directions  need  not  fear  but  that  thef^  can  grow  the  silk 
worm  successfully.  As  for  the  profit ;  I  think  it  will  equal  any  other 
agricultural  operation. 

No  one  need  expect  that  they  can  become  vastly  rich  in  one  or 
two  years  merely  heeatue  they  are  in  the  sUk  business — ^but  persever- 
ence  will  give  good  retumsm 

B.  S.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

A.  C.  Van  £fps,  Esq. 

remarks. 

The  author  of  the  above  is  located  in  one  of  the  coldest  parts  of 
New  York,  where  his  trees  are  much  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  winter, 
and  where  he  is  very  liable  to  interruptions  by  untimely  frosts;  yet 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  feeders  in  this  state. 

His  cocoons  have  been  forwarded  to  our  filatures,  andnre  very 
'fine.  Quite  a  number  of  farmers  in,  the  western  part  of  this  state 
^  have  prosperous  silk  departments  connected  with  tkeif  fafniSt  (rem 
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which  they  are  realisinfl;  good  profits.  The  undertaking  was  iiv* 
duced  hy  the  ezistencet  for  a  whilOf  of  a  filature  at  the  state  prison 
at  Auburn. 

This  enterprise,  unfortunately,  was  sacrificed  to  party  changes, 
and  many  who  had  been  led  to  plant  out  orchards  of  mulberry  trees, 
soon. abandoned  them,  and  the  business  has  generally  ceased  except 
>where  partial  markets  have  been  offered. 

A  few  of  those  who  were  most  lai;gely  engaged  in  the  business, 
acquainted  themselves  with  reeling  and  several  hundred  pounds  of 
reeled  silk  are  received  here  yearly. 

The  probable  product  of  raw  silk  in  this  state,  at  the  time  the 
prison  market  was  discontinued,  must  have  been  several  thousand 
pounds.  Much  that  is  now  made  is  worked  up  into  sewing  silk  and 
fabrics  of  various  kinds.  We  shall  here  terminate  our  correspond- 
ence. More  than  one  hundred  other  letters  are  before  us  received 
within  the  past  few  months,  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
'and  the  West  Indies.  They  express  but  oss  opinion  on  this  subject, 
that  of  universal  confidence. 

We  speak  advisedly  in  saying  that,  ofur  people  are  ready  for  the 
workf  and  will  promptly  second  any  well  directed  action  of  the  Na- 
tional or  state  govern  mentsi  The  question  then  arises,  in  what 
way  can  our  authorities  render  the  most  efficient  aid  1 

The  only  course  we  would  suggest  for  Congress,  and  it  has  been 
most  thoroughly  tested,  would  be  to  imitate  the  example  of  England. 
Protect  by  liberal  duties,  all  classes  of  silk  which  we  are  capable  of 
manufacturing,  so  liberal  that  the  advantage  shall  be  unauestionably 
on  the  part  of  our  own  people.  The  raw  material  should  be  admit- 
ted at  a  very  nominal  duty  until  our  manufactories  are  firmly  estab- 
lished and  the  culture  of  silk  pretty  generally  adopted. 

We  have  already  intimated  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  states 
individually. 

But  more  particularly.  Evenr  state  should  have  its  filature,  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  receive  and  dispose  of  all  the  cocoons  offered 
for  which  cash  should  be  paid. 

This  should  be  established  in  a  central  location,  most  accessible 
to  all  parts  of  the  state ;  and  connected  with  this  should  be  a  nursery, 
of  at  least  fifly  to  one  hundred  acres  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  mul* 
berry  trees,  from  which  to  supply,  freely^  all  applicants  residing 
within  the  state,  who  upon  receiving  the  same,  would  become  obli- 
gated to  employ  them  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  laws  r^ulating  the 
management  of  the  filature  and  nursery. 

This  establishment  would  not  require  a  large  appropriation,  and 
after  five  years  would  pay  all  its  expenses,  and  yield  a  surplus  as  a 
sinking  fundf  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  state. 

The  foliage  from  the  nursery,  alone  f  would  be  of  immense  value 
if  properly  employed.  Even  at  the  moderate  calculation  of  one  half 
of  what  has  been  shown  to  be  a  reasonable  product  from  silk  culture^ 
we  should  have  a  revenue  of  no  mean  amount. 

The  filature,  too,  would  not  be  without  its  proJUj  and  it  is  believed 
that  thefMwpers  of  therstatelnight  be  made  to  perform  the  principal 
part  of  the  mot  of  both  departments. 
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With  such  dL  pre^ndueemeni^houniieB  for  the  production  of  cocoons 
might  be  offered  with  adyantage-— otherwise}  all  legUlation,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  is  utterly  futile. 

With  these  suggestions  we  leave  the  suliject  with  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, in  the  hope  that  its  great  importanoe  may  be  duly  considered, 
and  such  measures  employed  as  shall  ultimately  lead  to  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  silk  industry  as  a  permanent  and  profitable  pursuit  of 
our  people.  The  duringj  transportion  and  reeling  of  cocoons,  and 
the  preservation  of  worm  eggs^  will  be  made  the  subjects  of  another 
article  to  appear  in  a  future  number  of  this  review. 


ART.  m.— THB  «aiHCE  OF  HUTORT. 

latrodoetion  to  the  Hiitory  of  Philooophy,  by  Victor  Conriai  Proftnor  of  FhiIoo6» 
phy.  of  tho  Foenlty  of  LKontaro  of  Paris.  Tmwiatod  fir6iii  the  French,  by 
Henry  Gotfried  Lioberg .    Bofton :  HilUard,  Gmy,  Little  &  Wilkine.    1832. 

[coimvuED.] 

After  the  long  though  by  no  means  irrelevant  digression,  in  our 
last  article,  concerning  Spinoza's  pantheism,  which  led  us  sonnewhat 
out  of  the  domain  of  philosophy  into  the  sterile  realm  of  theology, 
we  will  now  return  to  M.  Cousin  and  continue  our  analysis  of  his 
system  of  philosophy. 

According  to  our  author's  theory,  we  have  seen  that  humanity 
develops  itMf  by  means  of  its  own  instinctive  wants ;  that  these  in* 
stinctive  wants  possess  an  inherent  activity,  capable  of  making  nh 
effort  from  their  own  centrrs :  and  that  by  their  own  innate  vigor 
they  move  forward  into  acts,  deeds,  realities.  These  wants,  with 
their  realizations,  as  we  have  already  shown,  our  author  has  enu* 
roerated  categorically.  Prom  this  view  of  the  case,  it  will  also  have 
been  perceived  that  humanity  works  alone  and  on  her  own  funds, 
without  any  aid  from  Providence  except  in  a  general  way.  We  now 
proceed  to  the  ezaminattoa  of  Cousin's  amuysis  of  human  reason, 
and  the  reduction  of  its  elements  to  the  formula  of  which  he  maka§ 
so  much  use  in  this  book. 

The  rigorous  and  scientific  analysis  of  the  elements  of  homaft 
reason  has  been  several  times  attempted,  althoueh  our  author  notices 
but  two  serious  efforts  of  the  kind.  It  first  belonged  to  Aristotle  to 
penetrate  into  the  depths  of  human  reason,  to  submit  it  to  the  samf 
acalpel  which  has  produced  the  history  of  animals,  to  deterv> 
mine  and  to  describe  all  its  elements,  under  the  denomination,  siae^ 
so  celebrated,  of  categories.  Dr.  Beid,  in  an  elega&t  little  treatMi 
affixed  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  Home's  ^Mlistory  of 
Man,"  has  dissected  and  given  a  clearer  insiffbt  into  this  portk)n  of 
Aristotle's  obscure  Logic  than  can  be  had  &om  any  other  source, 
not  excepting  Aristotle  himselC  In  this  jeu  d*esprit  of  the. Scottish 
^losopher,  written  at  the  instance  of  his  friend  Lord  iEames,  Pro- 
fbssor  Reid  explains  the  intention  of  the  eattgories  or  piedicemeate 
to  be,  the  mustering  every  object  of  huoHui  apprekevsioA  uadar  tm 
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heads:  for  the  categories  ore  given  as  a  Complete  enumeration  of 
every  thing  which  can  be  expressed  without  campasitian  and  structure; 
that  is,  of  every  thing  that  can  be  either  the  subject  or  the  predicate 
of  a  proposition.  So  that  as  every  soldier  belongs  to  some  company, 
and  every  company  to  some  regiment ;  in  like  manner  every  thing 
that  can  be  the  object  of  human  thought,  has  its  place  in  one  or  tbe 
other  of  the  ten  categories ;  and  by  dividing  and  subdividing  proper- 
ly the  several  categories,  all  the  notions  that  enter  into  the  human 
mind  may  be  mustered  in  rank  and  file,  like  an  army  on  the  day  of 
battle.  Thus,  the  whole  furniture  of  the  human  mind  is  presented 
to  us  at  one  view,  and  contracted,  as  it  were,  into  a  nut-shell. 

A  regular  distribution  of  things  under  proper  classes  or  heads,  is, 
without  doubt,  a  great  help  to  both  memory  and  judgment.     As  the 
philosopher's  province  includes  all  things  human  and  divine  that  can 
be  objects  of  inquiry,  he  is  naturally  led  to  attempt  some  general  di- 
vision, like  that  of  the  categories.    There  are  two  ends  that  may  ber 
proposed  by  suoh  divisions.    The  first  is,  to  methodize  or  digest  in 
order  what  a  man  actually  knows.    The  other  is  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject divided ;  so  that  nothing  that  belongs  to  it  shall  be  omitted.  Reid 
enumerates  several  attempts  at  this  kind  of  reduction,  since  the  de- 
eline  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  as  substitutes  in  the  place  of  the 
ten  categories ;  none  of  which,  however,  he  considers  as  more  perfect 
Locke,  for  instance,  has  reduced  all  things  to  three  categories ;  to  wit, 
substaneeSf  modes  and  relations.    In  this  division,  time,  space,  and 
number,  three  great  objects  of  human  thought,  are  omitted.     The 
author  of  the  treatise  of  Human  Nature  has  reduced  all  things  to 
two  categories ;  to  wit,  ideas  and  impressions.    We  will  not  here 
mention  Peter  Ramus  and  many  others  who  have  tried  to  remedy  the 
imperfection  of  philosophical  divisions  by  introducing  new  modes  of 
their  own.    These  are  futile  efforts  at  substitutions  for,  or  reductions 
of,  the.  famous  Aristotelian  categories,  scarce  worthy  the  passing  no- 
tice we  have  given  them. 

A  similar  enumeration  to  that  of  Aristotle  was  attempted  by  the 
distinguished  German,  Kant,  and  in  nearly  the  same  technical  lan- 
guage. These  two  great  analyzers  are  presumed  to  have  exhausted 
the  statistics  of  reason.  Cousin  closes  the  list  afler  them,  add  |iro- 
ceeds  to  the  reduction  of  these  elements,  manifold,  diverse,  and 
oomplicated  as  they  may  seem  to  the  superficial  observer,  to  three 
categories ;  to  wit,  the  infinite,  the^ntte,  and  the  relation  of  the  two. 
These  then  are  the  three  presiding  and  ruling  ideas  or  principals  of 
human  reason.  These  three  ideas,  that  is,  the  idea  of  the  infinite, 
the  idea  of  the  finite,  and  the  idea  of  their  relations,  constitute  the 
formula  of  reason  or  the  formula  of  thought ;  and  all  the  constituent 
elements  of  human  reason  are  reducable  to  this  simple  and  single 
formula.  We  have  not  the  space  to  enlarge  upon  tpis  topic  but 
must  content  ourself  with  simply  stating  our  author's  proposition  ;-— 
for  those  examples  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  unfolded,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  itself. 

Having  ascertained  what  are  the  constituent  elements  of  human 
veason,  we  know  exactly  what  are  the  constituent  elethents  of  eternal 
C0«ao&«  of  intelligence  in  itself,  therefore  of  God ;  for  these  threie" 
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i4eaa  in  their  unity  and  triplicity  are  .in  fact  God  himself.  Now 
creation  can  take  place  only  in  accordance  with  those  principles  which 
cpmpose  the  divine  mind*  In  that  divine  mind  we  recognize  these 
three  ideas ;  hence  these,  three  ideas  must  he  reproduced  in  all  the 
works  of  creation.  The  eternal  world,  the  intellectual  world,  the 
moral  world  must  all  come  under  the  dominion  of  these  three  ideas. 
And  as  there  are  no  other  ideas  in  the  divine  mind,  so  no  other  ideas 
can  exist  in  the  world  or  in  humanity.  And  again ;  humanity  can 
manifest  no  other  ideas  in  its  deeds  or  acts,  that  is,  in  history,  but 
what  pre-exist  in  human  reason  ;  and  as  no  other  ideas  can  or  do 
exist  m  human  reason,  so  there  can  exist  in  human  history  no  other 
but  these  three  ideas.  We  know  now  a  priori^  what  we  are  to  look 
fpr  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

There  are  also  other  extreme  consequences  which,  by  a  most 
rigidly  logical  inference,  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  this  proposi- 
tion ;  to  wit,  the  infinite  development  oj  human  intelligence^  and  the 
infinite  perfectibility  of  human  nature.  As  no  other  elements  exist 
in  the  divine  mind  but  what  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  human  intel- 
ligence ;  and  as  the  former  is  the  type  and  original  of  the  latter,  ac- 
cusing to  which  the  latter  is  to  manifest  and  fashion  itself;  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  the  reach  of  the  drvine  mind  is  the  only  terminus  of  human 
intelligence ;  and  towards  this  terminus  the  human  intelligence  must 
approximate  to  eternity.  As  this  is  also  the  condition  of  human  na- 
ture, we  may  thence  deduce,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  indefinite 
perfectibility  of  human  nature ;  viz.,  a  capacity  for  a  degree  of  per- 
fection that  is  only  to  be  defined  and  limited  by  the  divine  nature. 
Indeed,  this  doctrine  has  been  professed,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth, 
and  in. so  many  words,  by  no  inconsiderable  number  of  first  rate 
minds.  ''  As  physical  life  itself,  with  its  given  bouijids,  presented  an 
objection,  which  threatened  to  beat  down  this  hypothesis  at  a  single. 
blow ;  the  chimera  of  perfectibility  has  been  pushed  to  the  extreme 
of  assuring  us,  that  the  physical  life  of  man  might  not  only  be  ex- 
tended more  or  less,  but,  that  the  progress  of  natural  science  and  of 
a  wise  philosophy  might  prolong  it  almost  indefinitely*;"  so  that  we 
might  arrive  almost  at  immortality  in  this  world,  and  attain  to  a  de- . 
gree  of  knowledge  equal  to  that  possessed  by  deity.  This,  if  we  mis- 
take npt,  was  roundly  asserted  by  Condoroet,  and  has  of  late  years 
become  quite  a  popular  and  common  place  sort  of  declamation,  habi- 
tual even  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  which  recent  discover- 
ies and  inventions  seem  to  give  a  kind  of  air  of  probability.  We  are 
not  aware  that  this  belief,  apart  from  the  false  philosophy  which  lies 
a^  the  bottom  of  it,  is  other  than  a  harmless  delusion,  more  redolent 
of  vanity  and  presumption  than  of  any  serious  mischief;  while,  as  a 
per  contra^  it  might  inspire  men  to  execute  great  deeds,  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  attempted  from  a  belief  that  they  were  impracti- 
Giible.  We  must,  however,  do  Cousin,  the  justice  to  say  that  he  de- 
nies flatly  any  such  inference,  and  disavows  the  doctrine  totg  celo ; 
for  in  another  place  he  says,  '*  The  development  of  man's  intelligence 
is  nU  infinite,  it  is.finite;  it  is  measurable  by  the  nature  and  the  reach 
of  that  intelligence  itself*^  The  latter  member  of  this  sentence* 
w^ch  we  have  placed  in  Italics  is  totally  unintelligible  and  InqppU- 
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cable  when  taken  in  oonection  with  the  first  portion  of  it ;  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  nature  and  the  reach  of  this  intelligence  ia  finite 
any  more  than  it  is  infinite ;  and  indeed  he  elsewhere,  in  numberless 
other  passages,  gives  abundant  reason  to  infer,  that  he  considers 
man,  as  a  recipient  of  life  from  God;  and  humanity  as  destined  to 
manifest  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  divine  essence*  Here,  there- 
fbre,  is  an  evident  contradiction  which  no  kind  of  logic  can  rv 
concile. 

The  condition  of  history  is  time,  difference,  succession*    The  dii^ 
ferent  elements  of  human  consciousness  are  developed  in  history  by 
the  hand  of  time,  only  on  condition  of  their  existing  succesattvely ; 
and  consequently  on  condition  that  each  of  them  shall  make  its  ap- 
pearance, one  after  the  other*   This  is  an  inevitable  consequence 
oi reflection;  for  we  must  here  state  that  the  development  <^  the 
human  intelligence  is  of  a  two-fold  nature;  it  is  tpontanecm  and  re^ 
Jkctive ;  what  is  meant  by  these  terms  will  be  seen  as  we  advance. 
The  iuccessive  appearance  in  history  of  the  different  elements  of 
human  reason,  we  repeat,  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  reflec- 
tive method  of  its  development;  for  rejection  can  lay  hold  of  or  am- 
template  but  one  thing  at  a  time ;  and  what  reflection  is  to  the  indi- 
vidual, hietary  is  to  the  human  race*  These  three  ideas,  then  appear 
upon  the  stage  of  history  successively,  one  after  the  other,  and  in 
the  order  in  which  we  have  named  them.    The  separate  and  com- 
plete development  of  one  of  these  ideas  constitute  an  epoch.    As 
there  are  in  human  reason  but  three  ideas  to  be  developed,  so  in  his- 
tory there  can  be  but  three  epochs;  to  wit,  the  epoch  of  the  infinite, 
.  the  epoch  of  the  finite,  and  the  epoch  of  the  relation  of  the  two« 
When  one  epoch  has  been  completed  it  gives  way  to  another,  or 
rather  \a  farced  off  the  stage ;  for  an  epoch  does  not,  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, retire  voluntarily  from  the  scene,  but  is  compelled  with  fire 
and  sword,  to  give  room  to  the  new  epoch  which  is  to  succeed  it. 
When  all  the  epochs  have  been  completed,  the  circuit  is  renewed; 
each  reiq>pears  and  disappears  in  the  same  order  as  before.  The  ex- 
ternal forms  or  visible  symbols  into  which  each  of  these  epochs  de- 
velops itself  are,  its  industry,  its  government,  its  fine  arts,  its  reli- 
gion, and  lastly  its  philosophy. 

We  are  reluctant  to  question  the  accuracy  of  so  close  and  locid  a 
reasoner  as  M.  Cousin.  It  is  with  fear  and  trembling  we  arraign 
his  decision  before  the  tribunal  of  criticism— for  while  charging  him 
with  error  and  ineonsbtency,  we  are  not  sure  we  are  not  iMtraying 
our  own  ignorance  of  the  vast  scope  and  comprehensiveness  of  his 
philosophy.  Indeed,  we  would  rejoice  to  be  convicted  of  ignorance, 
if  by  that  means  his  philosophy  could  be  proved  to  be  infallibly  tnie ; 
for  we  could  then  indulge  the  hope  that  at  least  a  mo^cum  of  peace 
would  visit  the  mmd,  sufficient  to  satisiy  for  a  season  the  incessant 
craving  aftsr  a  knowledge  which,  like  a  mirage,  seems  doomed  to 
recede  before  us  and  to  escape  us  as  fast  as  we  approadi  towards  it. 
Nevertheless  we  must  proceed,  wishing  rUther  that  we  should  prove 
ourselves  wrong  than  that  we  should  prove  him  so. 

No  man  can  he,  or  seem  to  be,  more  zealous  in  the  cause  of  free* 
dem,  human  and  divine,  than  M •  Cousin;  he  eveVy.  where  snerta 
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and  yindicates  the  freedom  of  man.  We  will  now  ask,  does  the  liu- 
man  race  freely,  voluntarilj  undertake  to  develop  these  ideas,  and  to 
deyelop  them  in  the  order  named  1  Does  it  undertake  this  task 
knowingly,  designedly,  intentionally  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  the 
human  race  is  perfectly  innocent  of  any  such  intention.  It  neither 
knows  any  thing  of  what  it  is  doing,  nor  does  it  exercise  any  will,  or 
choice,  or  discretion  in  the  matter ;  nor  has  it  any  power  to  refuse  to 
act  or  fail  to  develop  them.  Cousin  demonstrates  the  impersonality 
of  human  reason  at  the  same  time  that  he  asserts  the  freedom  of  man ; 
nay,  he  demonstrates  the  one  hy  contrasting  it  with  the  other;  and  he 
categorizes,  enumerates,  and  codifies,  as  it  were,  the  fixed,  eternal, 
and  peremptory  laws  of  reason,  which  enter  into  it  to  control  and  rule 
over  it,  just  as  reason  enters  into  man  to  control  and  rule  over  him. 

Well,  then  ;  reason  is  impersonal ;  it  belongs  not  to  man  ;  it  is  an 
independent  power  which  is  extraneous  to  him,  and  enters  into  him 
only  to  govern  him  by  compula'on.  We  will  here  take  no  notice,  of 
the  double  action  which  Cousin  assigns  to  reason,  viz.,  its  spontaneous 
action  and  its  reflective  action,  for  it  will  only  complicate  without  elu- 
cidating our  remarks;  Reflection,  according  to  Cousin,  originates  no- 
thing ;  it  deals  only  with  the  contents  of  memory ;  it  is  retrospective 
merely.  All  that  reflection  can  do,  that  is,  human  agency  properly 
ao  called,  is  to  cast  its  eye  over  the  past,  clear  up,  explain,  and  legiti- 
mate what  has  been ;  reflection  adds  itself  to  that  which  was,  it 
throws  light  upon  that  which  is,  but^  it  creates  nothing.  This,  then, 
confines  us,  in  our  strictures,  to  the  spontaneous  reason,  which  origi- 
nates all  things ;  which  is  the  eternal  and  ehangeless  type  and  exem- 
plar of  all  things ;  which,  in  manifesting  itself  in  the  facts  of  human 
history,  sufiices  for  itself,  and  dispenses  entirely  with  impersonality, 
with  humim  will  or  freedom ;  which,  in  point  of  fact,  carries  away 
man  whithersoever  and  howsoever  it  pleases,  or  rather  not  as  it  pleases, 
but  according  to  the  inward  necessity  of  its  own  being  ;  for  if  provi- 
dence be  present  in  history,  it  must  mi^nifest  itself  there  by  necessary 
laws ;  and  by  consequence,  providence  oiust  be  as  important  to  resist 
these  laws  as  humanity  itself  is.  M.  Cousin  is  particular  to  admonish 
OS,  and  presses  the  admonition  with  great  force  and  vigor,  that  all  the 
fiusts  of  human.history  must  pre-exist  in  the  spontaneous  intelligence, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  impersonal  reason.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
facts  of  human  history,  as  far  as  man's  will  or  freedom  is  concerned, 
must  be  as  impersonal  in  their  principle  and  origin  as  reason  itself; 
and  not  only  so  in  their  principle  and  origin,  but  equally  so  in  their 
transpirations  or  actual  existence ;  for  according  to  him,  men  are  no- 
thing more  than  imconscious  agents  employed  by  the  impersonal 
reason  to  execute  a  purpose  of  its  own,  a  medium  through  which  it  per- 
colates, as  it  were,  and  gives  its  own  inherent  facts  to  history ;  that  is 
to  say,  through  which  it  actualizes  the  three  ideas  or  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed.  .  • 

This  theory,  we  repeat,  renders  the  facts  of  history  as  impersonal  as 
reason  itself  is,  which  originates  them ;  that  is,  the  acts  which  men  do, 
and  of  which  history  takes  cognizance,  are  not.  their  own  voluntary, 
firee^will  acts  and  deeds,  but  are  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  impersonal 
reason,  and  must  therefore  themselves  be  impersonal.    If,  therefore,  all 
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the  events  which  teani^ire  in  the  history  of  hunmnitj  sre  impetsonal, 
that  is,  do  really  oome  ^m  God,  and  are  not  the  free,  conscious,  toI- 
nntary  acts  of  indiTidoal  men.    What  in  this  case  beoomes  of  man's 
liberty  1    Where  is  his  free-will  ?     And  if  God  manifest  himself  in 
history  only  by  necessary  laws  which  are  as  obligatory  npon  him  as 
upon  humanity.    Where  is  God's  libertjr  ?    What,  in  this  case,  we 
ask  again,  bec<»ne8  of  human  responsibility  ?     What  beoomes  of  the 
responsibility  of  indiyiduals  ?     This  theory,  if  true,  sweeps  away,  as  so 
many  cobwebs,  all  preconceiTcd  notions  of  rules  and  laws,  of  rights 
and  duties,  implying  tilie  idea  of  obligatunt,  obedience,  and  responsi- 
bility.   Responsibility  is  a  consequence  of  freedom,  and  rests  upon 
freedom  as  its  base.    One  cannot  exist  without  the  other ;  as  freedom 
generates  responsibility,  so  responsibility  implies  freedom.    Men  can- 
not be  responsible  for  that  which  they  cannot  control,  or  for   acts 
which  they  do  unconsciously  and  without  the  interrention  of  any  free 
will  of  their  own ;  yet  we  have  seen  that  in  the  spontaneous  activity 
of  reason,  which  Cousin  makes  so  efficacious  in  human  affidrs,  men 
cannot  possibly  have  any  free  action  of  their  own ;  for  in  that  case, 
they  might  choose  to  act  in  one  direction,  and  reason  in  another ;  in 
such  event,  the  two  contrary  actions  would  neutralize  each  other,  and 
immobility  would  result.     M.  Cousin  leaves  no  room  here  for  cavil  or 
doubt ;  he  is  particular  and  explicit  in  his  statement,  that  in  spon- 
tanity  we  are  not  active  at  all,  but  passive,  that  we  are  kiezed  and  car- 
ried away  by  a  force  not  our  ovp,  a  force  which  we  are  impatient  to 
resist,  and  of  which  we  can  give  no  aecounl     This  doctrine  complete- 
ly identifies  the  actions  of  man  and  the  actions  of  God ;  that  is,  it 
makes  them  one  and  identical,  and  is  pantheism  outright,  or  at  the 
least,  very  much  on  the  declivity  towards  ^'  pure  pantheism."    And 
according  to  this  view  also,  there  can  be  no  crimes  committed  either 
by  nations  or  individuals.     Indeed,  our  author,  in  the  lofty  histonad 
Optimism  which,  he  sim,  he  does  himself  the  honor  to  profess,  utterly 
acquits  the  History  of  Mumanity  of  all  manner  of  blame  whatever,  and 
expressly  forbids  us  to  find  &ult  with  or  to  complain  at  any  tlung 
which  may  toanspire  in  the  life  of  the  race,  for  we  would  thereby  ac- 
cuse humanity  and  Him  that  made  it.     If  humanity  in  the  aggregate 
can  do  no  wrong,  then  neither  can  individuals ;  for  humanity  is  made 
up  of  individuals ;  and  as  this  theory  abrogates  crimes^  it  must  abro- 
gate also  meritorious  acts,  and  abolish  the  doctrine  of  reintfds  Mud 
punishments.    These  are  some  of  the  extreme  consequences  that  are 
legitimately  deducible  from  our  authors  premises.    If  tiie  reader  be 
prepared  to  admit  their  truth,  then  he  may  be  matriculated  a  disciple 
of  tbe  Eclectic  school  of  philosophy. 

But  the  consequences  of  our  author's  demonstrations  are  yet  greater. 
True,  he  does  not,  in  so  many  words,  abolish  individual  responsibility ; 
he  does  more — he  abolishes  individiuds  themselves.  HistOTy,he  says, 
knows  no  individuals ;  there  are  no  individuals  in  history.  In  the 
&ce  of  this  declaration,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  he  de- 
nominates history  the  drama  or  epopee  of  the  human  raee.  We'  might 
very  reasonably  enquire,  how  this  ean  be  ?  In  annihilating^  individuals, 
the  human  race  is  annihilated  along  with  tiiem ;  for,  w«.  just  said,  the 
ihuman  race  is  made  up  of  indi^dwls,  and  exist  only  JAcand  through 
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indirtdiials,  and  individixalB  are  eminently  personal  and  complete  in 
their  personality.  As,  then,  according  to  Consin,  there  are  no  indi- 
Tidnls,  or  at  least  as  history  does  not  coneem  itself  with  individnals, 
it  must  be  the  drama  or  epopee  of  the  impersonal  reason ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  characterizes  history  as  the  last  eounter-stroke  of  (he  Divine 
action— a  reverberation  of  the  agency  of  God* 

A  drama  requires  a  theatre,  a  stage,  where  it  can  be  performed— 
the  world  is  here  for  that  purpose.  Upon  this  theatre  somebody  nrast 
appear  to  perform  the  pieco— this  somebody  is  humanity.  Masses  are 
the  foundation  of  humanity;  they  fill  the  stageof  history,  but  figure 
there  pnly  in  dumb  show ;  the  part  they  perform  is  mute,  and  they 
leave,  so  to  speak,  the  expression  of  word  and  gesture  to  some  emi- 
nent individuals  who  represent  them.  Then,  places,  nations,  great 
MEN — ^here  are  the  three  reauisites  for  the  performance  of  this  drama, 
which  is  already  prepared  beforehand,  and  the  parts  all  written  out, 
the  actors  of  which  are  mere  puppets  moving  at  the  will  of  the  mighty 
prompter,  who  stands  behind  the  scenes  and  pulls  the  wires  that  give 
them  motion. 

And  again ;  nothing  is  insignificant ;  evei^  thing  has  some  meaning ; 
every  thing  has  a  reason  for  existing,  its  idea,  its  principle,  its  law. 
The  world  of  ideas  is  hidden  within  the  world  of  facts ;  facts  in 
themselves,  and  looked  upon  only  as  to  their  exterior  surfiice,  are  in- 
significant ;  but  ifiqiregnated  by  reason  they  manifest  the  idea  which 
they  envelope,  they  become  reasonable  and  intelligible.  The  first 
duty  of  the  philosophic  historian,  therefore,  is  to  ask  fitcts  what  they 
signify,  what  ideas  they  express.  If  every  thing  express  some  idea, 
then  Places,  Nations,  Great  Men  are,  all  of  them,  but  the  manifesta- 
tions of  some  one  of  those  hidden  ideas  which  the  philosophy  of  history 
ia  to  disengage  and  bring  to  light  Therefore,  every  place,  every  ter- 
ritory represents  necessarily  an  idea,  and  bv  consequence  one  of  the 
three  ideas  to  which  have  been  referred  all  ideas.  A  place  represents 
either  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  or  the  idea  of  the  finite,  or  the  idea  of 
the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite ;  such  is  the  formula  which  the 
philosophy  of  history  imposes  U|>on  every  place ;  and  such  is  the  for* 
mula  wnich  our  author  pledges  himself  to  draw  forth  from  every  given 
place.  The  physical  geography  of  any  country  being  given,  he  will 
tell,  a  priori,  what  will  be  the  subsequent  histoi^  of  its  inhabitants ; 
he  will  tell  what  will  be  their  qualities,  their  national  characteristics, 
and  what  part  they  will  act  in  history  ;--not  accidentally,  but  neces- 
sarily ;  not  at  any  particular  epoch,  but  in  all ; — ^in  short,  what  idea 
that  people  are  called  to  represent  Places,  therefore,  like  everything 
else,  nave  their  laws ;  and  when  a  place  bears  a  specific  character,  it 
leads  irremstibly  to  a  specific  development  of  humanity.  Very  well ; 
let  us  examine  how  this  theory  is  sustained  b^  facts  already  recorded 
in  histoiT ;  it  is  valiant  before  the  future  which  cannot  renite  it ;  let 
ns  see  if  it  be  so  puissent  in  the  presence  of  the  past  which  has  a 
toi^e  and  can  speak  for  itself 

The  geographical  positions  of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  Jerusa- 
lem, have  remained  the  same  since  those  ancient  times  when  such 
mighty  deeds,  which  by  their  vastness  seem  to  dwarf  the  modem 
history  of  the  world,  were  bemg  enacted  in  them.    All  these  coun- 
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tries  occupy  precisely  the  same  latitudes,  and  retain  precisely  the 
same  configurations,  the  same  climates,  winds,  waters,  &c.  now  aa 
then ;  it  would  therefore  follow,  according  to  Cousin,  that  their  inhabi- 
tants must  necessarily  possess  the  same  qualities,  and  must  enact  the 
same  part  in  the  drama  of  history  now  as  then,  for  the  rule  holds  good 
through  all  epochs ;  and  yet.  Is  this  true  ?  Do  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  these  countries  occupy  precisely  the  same  page  in  history  as 
did  their  ancient  population  ?  Vo  Industry,  the  Fine  Arts,  Goyem- 
ment.  Religion,  and  Philosophy  give  for  the  same  or  similar  results  in 
each  or  all  or  any  one  of  these  countries  1  Let  us  interrogate  them 
geriaiim. 

Can  modern  Greece  offer  to  the  admiring  historian  her  parallels  for 
Miltiades,  Pencles,  Plato,  and  Alexander  of  the  ancient  1  Can  she 
give  to  his  glowing  pages  fit  substitutes  for  the  Thermopylae,  the 
Marathon,  the  Platia,  and  the  Salamis  of  the  olden  times  ?  All  these 
places  are  still  in  Greece,  and  are  eloquent  of  the  pasi^  but  dumb  as 
to  the  deeds  that  have  been  enacted  upon  them  since,  lone  and  solitary 
in  their  former  grandeur  and  fearless  of  future  rivalry.  Is  modem 
Athens  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  home  of  the  Fine  Arts  ?  Have 
her  inhabitants  the  same  philosophy,  the  same  religion,  laws,  manners 
and  customs  as  had  the  ancient  inhabitants  1  Does  a  Demosthenes 
still  thunder  from  her  forum,  or  an  Appelles  speak  from  the  canvass, 
or  an  Aristotle  preside  in  her  Academic  groves  1  Alas,  her  oracles 
are  mute,  her  temples  are  in  ruins !  The  bat  and  the  owl  brood  un- 
disturbed where  once  stood  the  tripod  of  the  inspired  pithoness. 
^'  Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet ;  but  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set" 

Home,  too,  the  eternal  city !  still  sits  upon  her  yellow  Tiber.  Is  she 
yet,  as  of  yore,  the  mistress  of  the  world  f  Where  is  now  the  military 
spirit  that  formerly  animated  her  indomitable  legions,  and  that  hurled 
them  like  thunder  bolts  (Legio  fulminatria'^)  over  an  affrighted  earth  t 
She  once  had  a  Scipio,  a  Sylla,  a  Marius,  a  Caesar,  and  a  Brutus.  She 
has  them  no  longer ;  her  Gracchi  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking, 
and  will  never  be  revived  in  their  descendants.  A  mighty  change  in- 
deed has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream.  Her  mail  clad  warriois 
and  helmeted  heroes  have  been  replaced  by  mitired  popes  and  hooded 
monks.  She  is  nought  now  but  the  grave  of  giant  empires  ;  a  mighty 
tombstone  in  sublime  loneliness  amidst  the  living  world,  girt  about 
forever  by  its  own  desolation. 

In  Jerusalem,  too,  the  mosques  and  the  nienarets  of  the  Moslem 
now  stand  where  once  stood  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  and  her  Davids, 
her  Solomons,  her  Ezras,  and  her  Herods,  are  unrepresented  and  un- 
paralleled in  her  modern  chronicles.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which 
sit  like  everlasting  mountains  on  the  Arabians  andSybian  sands,  look- 
ing out  in  solitary  grandeur  upon  the  silence  and  desolation  around 
them,  still  remain  but  to  attest  the  vast  disparity  between  her  present 
history  and  the  history  of  her  Pharoes.  In  none  of  these  countries, 
then,  have  Industry^  Art,  Government,  Religion,  and  Philosophy,  de- 
veloped iJbemselves  the  same  in  one  epoch  as  in  another.  The  Ameri- 
can continent  presents  a  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  fallacy 
of  this  doctrine ;  for  a  greater  disparitv  cannot  be  imagined  than 
exists  between  its  present  inhabitants  and  its  aboriginal  occupants,  or 
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between  the  epoch  which  is  now  ruling  it  and  the  epoch  which  ruled 
it  under  the  djnasty  of  the  latter.  But  let  us  return  to  our  author. 

Nature  precedes  humanity,  and  anticipates  the  laws  of  humanity .; 
that  is,  humanity  appearing  in  the  bosom  of  nature  has  impressed  upon 
it  the  same  laws  which  governed  its  antecedent ;  that  is,  they  both 
represent  the  same  idea,  and  must  represent  it  by  the  same  rules. 
Countries  precede  their  inhabitants,  and  anticipate  the  moral  laws  of 
tbeir  inhabitants.  All  countries  represent  an  idea  or  ideas ;  the  in- 
habitants who  appear  in  them  must  represent  the  same  idea ;  for  the 
country  imposes  its  laws  upon  its  inhabitants ;  hence,  the  country  be- 
ing given  the  idea  dissolves  itself.  When  a  given  people  presents  it- 
self to  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  first  question  to  ask  that  people 
is,  what  idea  it  represents.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  same  interroga- 
tory was  propounded  to  the  countiy,  and  the  country  responded  cor- 
rectly as  in  duty  bound ;  its  inhabitants  now  are  presumed  to  be  no 
less  complacent ;  and  in  truth  they  do  both  reveal  the  same  idea.  In 
all  this,  it  will  be  perceived,  no  account  is  taken  of,  or  allowance  mad^ 
for,  differences  of  race ;  the  geographical  laws  are  peremptory,  and 
iashion  the  inhabitants,  be  their  race  or  origin  what  it  may,  after  their 
own  type  and  model ;  the  country  is  the  mould  into  which  the  people 
are  cast,  and  the  people  must  come  forth  fashioned  precisely  after  the 
form  of  the  mould.  We  fancy,  however,  our  American  readers  would  be 
apt  to  think  that,  if  the  country  of  Mexico  were  inhabited  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  rather  the  Anglo-American  race,  a  very  different  idea  would 
be  revealed  from  what  is  at  present  to  be  obtained  therefrom  ;  that 
in  &ct,  in  such  an  event,  its  Anglo-American  inhabitabts  would  have 
impressed  their  own  form  and  laws  upon  the  country ;  that  they  would 
have  metamorphosed  it,  and  reconstructed  it  in  their  own  image ;  and 
in  giving  it  their  form,  as  it  were,  have  fixed  upon  it  the  impress  of 
their  own  personality,  and  would  have  thereby  communicated  to  it  a 
portion  of  the  worth  which  resides  in  themselves.  In  truth,  the  mind 
is  almost  startled  and  stand  aghast  at  hearing  very  recently  from  our 
army  in  Mexico,  that  far  from  home  as  they  are,  in  the  heart  of  a  hos- 
tile country,  a  few  thousand  surrounded  by  almost  as  many  millions, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  actual  war  and 
deadly  conflicts,  they  should  yet  hold  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing into  serious  consideration  a  project  to  construct  a  rail  hoad  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  rout  hitherto  deemed  by  Mexicans 
as  practicable  only  for  mules.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here, 
as  being  very  appropriate  to  the  present  subject,  a  beautiful  idea  of 
our  author,  which  strangely  enough  stands  in  marked  contrast  and 
contradiction  to  the  foregoing  idea  which  we  have  just  attempted  to 
refute,  but  which  is  still  more  effectually  refuted  by  Cousin  nimself 
in  the  following  sentiment,  which  we  commend  both  for  its  truthful- 
ness and  for  the  beautiful  language  in  which  it  is  expressed  :  ^^  The 
primitive  world  is  but  a  basis,  a  matter  fitted  for  the  laborof  man ;  all 
the  value  which  analysis  can  leave  to  it,  is  the  possibility  that  man 
should  make  use  of  it.  There  is  its  noblest  destiny ;  as  it  is  the  des- 
tiny of  man,  in  his  relations  with  the  world,  to  assimilate  that  nature 
unto  himself  in  the  utmost  possible  degree,  to  metamorphose  it,  to  de- 
posit and  exhibit  there  unceasingly  more  and  more,  the  freedom  and 
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intelligence  with  which  he  is  gifted.  Indnstry,  it  gires  me  pletsnre 
to  repeat,  is  the  triumph  of  man  over  that  nature  the  tendency  of 
which  was  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  him,  and  which  retreats  hefore 
him  and  is  changed  in  his  hands;  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  creation 
of  a  new  world  by  man;  it  has  no  other  limits  than  those  of  power  and 
of  thought ;  its  end  is  the  entire  absorption  of  nature  into  humanity.'^ 
But  enough  of  this.  We  wiU  now  proceed  to  another  topic ;  a 
topic,  however,  growing  out  of  the  some  formula  of  reason ;  that  topic 
is  war  J  and  is  one  too  which  is  peculiarly  interesting  at  this  moment  to 
the  American  people.  To  this  subject  we  will  consecrate  our  next 
article. 


INFLONCE  OF  RAIIROAOS. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Niles,  in  his  late  address  before  the  New  Haven  County 
Agricultural  Society,  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  the  influence  of  railroads : 

'^  It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  that  the  systems  of  railroads  and 
canals,  by  bringing  the  products  of  the  west  into  competition  with 
those  of  the  AUantic  States,  would  operate  iniuriously  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  latter,  and  reduce  the  value  of  land.  But  on  a 
fuU  development  of  that  system,  the  result  will  .be  otherwise.  Were 
agricuJture  and  commerce  the  only  mat  interests  of  our  country,  this 
consequence  might  have  followed.  But  manufactures,  the  other  greaft 
interest,  supply  local  markets  for  the  farmer ;  and  the  railroad  system  is 
already  exerting  a  powerful  influence  in  establishing  manufactures  in  the 
interior,  at  points  remote  from  tide  water ;  and  thus  creating  local  mar- 
kets for  those  products  of  the  &rm  which  would  not  justify  transporta- 
tion to  our  commercial  cities  on  the  seaboard.  Whilst  nnlroads  Ibring 
the  great  staples  of  the  west  into  competition  with  those  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  they  enable  the  latter  to  send  to  market,  at  a  good  profit,  a 
great  variety  of  products,  which  could  not  otherwise  Be  done,  and 
which  will  not  bear  transporting  from  the  western  States.  And  this 
system,  by  its  influence  in  evolving  the  various  resources  of  the  eoun- 
try,  and  increasing  its  wealth,  exerts  a  favorable  influence  on  agricul- 
ture generally,  and  more  especially  on  sections  contiguous  to  our  com- 
mercial towns  and  manufacturing  districts.  Whilst  it  brings  the  flour 
and  provisions  of  the  west  into  the  market  on  the  seaboard,  it  enables 
the  mrmers  in  the  Atlantic  States  to  avail  themselves  of  the  markets, 
where  local  ones  do  not  exist,  for  hay,  milk,  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
Various  articles,  which,  were  it  not  for  those  facilities,  would  bear  trans- 
portation a  few  miles  only." 
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ART.  4.— THE  VIST  INOIi  ISLANDS. 

Geographical  and  polittcal  importance  of  the  west  indies;  span* 
ish  islands— cuba  and  porto  rico,  havana,  matanzas,  jtc;  trade, 
comsierce,  population,' resources.  history,  etc.,  of  cui^l  and  porto 

rico;    french   islands martinique,   guadaloupe,   st.   martins, 

marie  galante,  desirade  les  8aintes,  their  resources  and  com- 
merce;  british  west  indies — ^antigua,  barbadoe8,  burmuda,  an- 
guilla,  dominica,  grenada,  montserrat,  nevis,  st.  christopher, 
st.  lucia,  st.  vincent,  tobago,  trinidad,  taktola,  virgin  isles,  ja- 
maica, bahama — ^abolition  of  slavert,  present  condition  of  the 
islands,  fec;  dutch  islands — st.  eustatia,  loza,  st.  martin,  cu- 
racoa ;  danish  islands — st.  thomas,  st.  cronc,  st.  john ;  swedish 

ISLAND— ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  j   FREE  ISLAND— BATTI ;  icO,.  fcC. 

Keposing  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlaatie,  in  a  line  which  stretches 
south-westwardlj  from  the  peninsnla  of  Florida,  through  eighteep 
degrees  of  latitude  and  twenty-five  of  longitude,  and  forming,  at  various 
distanees  with  the  opposing  shores  of  the  oontinent,  the  basins  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Carribean  Sea,  are  found  those  ''isles  of  the  sea," 
so  known  and  fiuned  as  the  ''Western  Indies." 

Discovered  by  the  earliest  western  navigators,  and  ooloniied  by  the 
leading  Europ^n  powers,  these  islands  constitute,  ft  the  present  day, 
what  may  be  regarded  the  few  remaining  intermediate  links  between 
the  oiviluation,  government  and  laws  of  the  old  and  new  world.  Aiove 
of  adventure  and  an  irrepressible  thirst  for  gain,  rather  than  hopes  of 
refuge,  competence  and  nomes,  were  the  motives  which  drove  across 
the  deep  their  restless  colonists — and  they  have  looked  eVer  backward, 
with  filial  fondness,  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  of  their  childhood. 
The  laws  that  ffovemed  them,  the  institutions  they  maintained,  the 
protection  awarded,  came  all  to  them  from  that  quarter.  It  was  but 
natural  they  should  submit,  and  that  few,  if  any,  of  those  political 
changes  and  convulsions  which  have  marked  contiguous  regions  of 
America  should  interrupt  the  loyalty  and  repose  of  the  islanda 

Thus  has  been  preserved  in  the  West  Indies,  through  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  European  and  American  policy,  the  close  relationship  of 
colony  and  mother  country.  Broken  into  fragments,  around  which,, 
and  between  which,  is  heard  the  roar  of  the  ocean — separated  in  re- 
ligion and  in  languages,  in  education  and  prejudices—of  limited  popu- 
lation, and  lassitude  inherent  to  tropical  suns — ^what  other  destiny  could 
be  reserved  than  such  as  despotism  or  oppression  might  vouchsafe,  in 
its  cunning  systems  of  colonial  empire  ?* 

The  extension  southward,  over  all  barriers  and  in  the  fa^  of  all  op- 
position, within  the  past  few  years,  of  the  arms,  institutions  and  policy 
of  the  United  States,  has  given  rise  to  speculations  in  other  countries  • 
as  well  as  in  our  own,  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  hie  of  the  islands, 
which  sweep  along  our  shores.    The  keenest  jealousies  are  exhibited. 

*  For  other  informaiiou  upon  West  Indiet,  the  reader  will  eonittlt  Commercial < 
Review,  Vol.  1, 180, 182.    Vol.  IV,  30:$,  549.  ete. 
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in  many  quarten.*  An  injudicioas  suggestion  in  our  Congress  vnts 
not  calculated  to  inflame  the  resentment  of  Spain  less  than  the  simi- 
larly injudicious,  but  more  absurd,  one  ventured  in  Parliament  by 
Lord  Geo.  Bentinck.f     It  has  not  gone  unheeded  in  our  •wn  country. 

The  peace  of  the  world  will  not  be  disturbed  by  any  contests  grpw- 
ing  out  of  the  possession,  by  European  powers,  of  these  remote  domin- 
ions :  while  amity  shall  last,  their  relationshfpB  will  remain  inTiolate. 
In  the  event,  however,  of  a  general  war,  many  and  great  will  be  the 
changes  immediately  involved.  The  United  States  could  not,  from  her 
position  and  connections,  from  considerations  of  preservation  and  safe- 
ty, be  a  quiet  spectator  of  these  changes.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  justifiable  cause  for  interference  would  not  arise  simulta- 
neously with  them.  The  least  evidence  of  court  and  cabinet  intrigues, 
in  relation  to  the  islands,  it  may  be  asserted  confidently,  would  be  met 
at  once,  and  resisted.     This  is  our  declared  policy. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  West  Indies,  midway  between  the 
republics  of  ^lorth  and  South  America — their  great  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness, t])eir  important  commercial  character  and  facilities,  are 
all  circumstances,  taken  together,  well  calculated  to  give  them  an  in- 
terest in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  any  event.  A  desire  for  information 
concerning  them  has  become  very  general,  and  seeks  to  be  satisfied 
from  every  available  source.  We  have,  therefore,  determined  to  bring 
together  ever}'  thing  that  can  be  derived  from  the  latest  and  most  reli* 
ble  authorities,  and  present,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  our  readers,  a  fair 
and  impartial  summary. 

The  West  India  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  Hayti,  a  free  repub- 
lic, are  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  European  powers,  and  are  thus 
classified : 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 


I .  Dependeneus  of  Spain, 
Cuba, 
Porto  Rico. 

'%  Dependencies  of  France. X 
Mertiiiique, 
Gaudaloupe, 
Pari  of  St.  MartiDB, 
Marie  Galante, 
Desirade  Les  Saintes. 


3.  Dqjendeneies  of  England.% 
■    Atittfiua,  i^L  Lucia, 


Burbitcot  8, 

Hurrnuiia, 

Angnilla, 

Doiiiinira, 

Grenadn, 

Montoerrat, 

Nevis 


i^l.  Viuceut, 

Tobago, 

IVinidad, 

Tarlola, 

Virgin  Isles, 

Jamaica, 

Bahama, 


St  Christopher,    Grenadines. 


4.  Dmendeneies  ofHoWd, 
St.  Kustatia, 
Saba, 

St.  Martin, 
Curacoa. 


5.  Dtpendaneiet  of  Denfn*k. !  G.  Dependeney  rf  Steedenm 
t"t  Thoina«,  J         St.  Bartholonnew. 

Sl  CroiXf  I 

St  John.  I  7.  Ind  pendent  Wand, 

\         Hnvti. 


•  In  a  private  letter  from  Madrid  we  are  informed,  that  when  application  was 
made  by  Louisiana  to  seiirch  the  Spanish  archives  for  records  of  her  earlv  historx'.  a 
report  got  wiq^  even  in  high  places,  that  the  object  was  to  vomp  up  a  title  to  Cuba 
Oipart  of  Lowsiana!    Fancy  the  absurd  consternation. 

t  To  seize  upon  Cuba  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt  due  by  Spain — to  liberate  the 
slaved — to  fortify  the  island  as  commanding  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Missuaipiii 
valley. 

t  French  Guayana  and  Cayenne  will  be  considered  with  the  French  American 
possessions  hereafter. 

*  w*^'***  Guayana  and  Honduras  are  generaltv  classed  from  their  Ticinity  with 
'tlie  West  ludia  possessions.    We  shall  consider  them  in  another  place. 
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Araa  M|r.mil«i  Eaf  lith, 


Spanidi, 

French, 

BriUsh, 

Dutch,    • 

Danish, 

Swedish, 

Hayti, 


5&3;26 
125.112 

10.666 

170 

43 

28.302 


Whites  and  Evropeu  CKolet.^Indiani  and  free  oolM. 


400.000 
95.000 


80.000 


BlaTM.  Total  Pop. 
540.0U0  1.020.000 


104.856 


72.200 

38.000 

5.428 


280.000 

889.459 

85.000 

46.000 

8.000 

935.000 


1.  Dbfendencies  of  SpAiN>^O^j^f|^i|j(rktiffi^ower  exercised 
for  a  long  period  the  empire  of  th^Ma^jy^^jBflBlftf^ii  colonial  posses- 
sions .  all  over  the  world,  that  state  and  magnificence  which  little  at 
home  could  giva  Her  navigators  first  descried  America  soil,  and 
coveted  the  wealth  it  was  deemed  to  embody.  The  history  of  Spanish 
progression  in  the  western  seas  has  been  marked  by  rapacity,  extortion 
and  blood. 

Cuba  was  reached  by  Colombus  in  October,  1492,  and  retains  the 
name  by  which  it  was  called  by  the  aborigines,  though  other  titles 
have  been,  at  difierent  periods,  assigned  it :  as  Juana,  Ferdinandina, 
Santiago,  Ave  Maria,  etc.  Its  shortest  distance  from  the  United  States 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles — viz :  from  Point  Jacobs  to  Cape  Tan- 
cha^  on  the  Florida  ooasu  The  curvilinear  length  of  the  island  is 
eight  hundred  miles,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.  In  soil  the  island  is  fertile,  except  where 
the  limestone  is  found  above  the  surface.  The  forests  arc  vast,  and 
mahogany  and  other  valuable  woods  are  native.  There  are  abundant 
mines  of  copper  and  coal,  but  none  of  the  precious  metals.  Asphaltum, 
marble,  and  jasper  are  found.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products,  and  their  cultivation  has  progressed  amazingly 
since  the  trade  of  the  island  was  made  free,  in  1809.  Population,  in 
1775,170.370;  1791,272.140;  1817,551,998;  1827,704.487;  1841, 
whites  418.291,  slaves  436.495,  free  negroes  and  colored,  152,838 ;  total 
population,  1. 007.624.  W«  have  no  later  returns,  although  from  the 
extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  island,  and  rapid  progress  of  ^e  slave 
trade,  a  very  large  increase  of  population  might  be  fairly  supposed  in 
seven  years. 

The  export  of  sugar  in  1760,  was  stated  at  S.OOO.OOOlbs.;  in  1800, 
it  reached  40.000.000;  1820,  100.000.000;  1837,  Custom  House  re- 
turns, to  which  one*fourth  for  smuggling  is  added,  283.1 26. 695lbs. 
The  number  of  coffee  plantations  has  increased  from  eighty,  in  1800,  to 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  in  1817,  two  thousand  and  sixty-seven 
in  1827,  etc.  The  tobacco  culture  has  steadily  increased.  In  1826, 
the  export  of  cigars  was  197,0001bs,  which,  in  1837,  reached  792.438 
lbs.  Indigo  and  cotton  have  declined.  From  the  abundance  of  cattle, 
hides  have  become  an  important  article  of  export.  We  proceed  to  fur- 
nish later  tables  and  returns  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  commerce  of  Cuba  with  all  nations, 
for  sixteen  years.     1223  M'  Culloch. 


•  There  are  no  later  returne,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  fall  short  of  the 
feality  now,  in  some  points. 


r  arou  iBLAma. 


FraiM* 

• 

1.162.218 

1.043.618 
754.812 
900.808 
757.735 
441.083 
360.899 
631.821 
667.431 
603.985 
489.654 

1.344.608 
771.574 
845.906 
908.605 

1.617.712 

Sp.  Am. 
Forts. 

• 

16.678 
16.214| 
10.2751 
36.185 
248.3281 
30.5621 
70.985 
37.219 

801.662 

I. 

1 

g 

.<  ■ 

I 

1 
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1.346.775 
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The  imports  of  specie  from  1839  to  1842,  ranged  from  $781,631  to 
•2,207,178,  and  the  exports  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,700,000,  during  the 
same  time.  Of  the  whole  import  in  1842,  $9,239,089  were  in  foreign, 
and  $15,398,430  in  Spanish  vessels.  Of  the  exports,  however,  $20,61 1,- 
789  were  in  the  ships  of  foreign  powers,  and  but  $6,072,813  in  those 
of  the  mother  country  or  the  island. 

ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT, 

1839.  1840.  1841.  1842. 

Liqnors, 3.309.558  1.999.958  3.429.910  2. 303.701 

ProviiionB, 1.885.403  1.836.254  3.180.373  3.093.7II 

Spices, 119.234  114.332  60.374  45.384 

Fruito, 226.334  239.306  337.569  263.7H7 

Breadfltufls, 3.444.850  3.751.568  4.012.496  3.506.3t<3 

Linens, 2. 634.386  3.445.355  1.943.880  3.043.3^ 

Shoes  and  Leather, 651.356  524.934  384.687  385.894 

Lumber, 1.393.777  1.331.053  1.379.158  1.319.343 

Oils 1.015.738  1.105.741  1.443.180  1.449.750 

Fish, 398.711  439.739  431.09.6  448.475 

Miflcellaneotts, 392.296  296.727  290.789  346.394 

Woolens, 381.065  357.843  195.346  375.936 

Cotton  mannfactures, 3.086.707  4. 132.733  1.875.065  1 .749.321 

Silks, 484  062  432.551  304.303  386.064 

Metals, 2.806.697  1.701.852  1.173.995  1.497.392 

Miscellanies, 4.196.306  4.191.105  3.183.025  3.834988 

In  Warehouse 3. 299.483  2. 031. 394 

The  following  from  the  Diario  de  la  Marina^  exhibits  the  export  of 
a  few  principal  articles  from  Cuba,  from  1840  to  1846.  We  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  later  returns  that  are  reliable. 

EXPORT  CUBA— 1841-46. 

1841.  1843.  1843.         1844.  1845. 

Sugar,  cases,       •  839.556      617.643      889.103  1.009.565      475.386 

Tobacco, nnmannrd,Talae  #719.369      743.854      901.030      585.156      834.621 
•"       manafacfi   •'  il.677.743  1.454.369  3.566.350  1.564.350  1.361.300 
Mahogany,  *"  66.361        56.161      108.370      166.909      313.480 

Cedar,  31.071        40.101        43.947       44.046        65.218 

Copper,  4.505.490  4.981.405  2.013.534  3.003.587  3.199.302 

VALUE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  CUBA— 1840-44. 

hnporti,  Exportt.  JMfferaut, 

1840  #24.700.189  35.941.783  1.314.594 

1841  25.091.408  26.774.614  1.693.206 
1843       34.637.527          36.684.701           3.047.174 

1843  23.433.096  35.039.792  1.607.696 

1844  25.0.56.331  35.436.591  370.360 

Of  the  imports  for  1844,  $5,726,271,50  were  the  products  of  Spain, 
brought  in  Spanish  bottoms,  except  the  insignificant  amount  of  $26,972. 
Of  the  foreign  imports  into  Cuba  the  same  year,  $6,436,735  were  in 
Spanish  bottoms.  The  Balanza  Mercantile  finds  occasion  of  complaint 
in  relation  to  foreign  shipping,  that  the  trade  in  Spanish  yesf  els  is,  in 
place  of  increasing,  as  was  hoped  for,  yearly  on  the  decline.  We  shall 
see  directly,  the  commercial,  or  navigation  system,  which  preTruls. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  CUBA. 

Tean,  hnporti  Jrom  U.  S,  «        Exportt  to  U.  S,  Difference, 

1843  i6.300.22l                          5.282.574  917.647 

1843  5.938.073                          5.224.068  714.005 

1644  7.598.661                         6.532.392  1.066.369 
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The  history  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  either  eontinent&l  or  island, 
presents  the  same  pictures  of  wrong  and  oppression.  They  have  been 
regarded,  in  every  period  of  their  existettce,  by  the  home  government, 
as  entitled  to  no  other  rights  or  privileges  than  such  as  might  be  tol- 
erated by  an  avaricious  despotism.  The  colonial  code  asserted  the 
most  monstrous  principles,  whose  execution  was  a  warfare  against  hu- 
manity itself.  Bapacity  and  extortion  were  familiar  to  the  rulers,  and 
to  indulge  them  to  the  best  purpose  and  with  impunity,  the  darling 
object  of  every  measure.  The  crimes  which  have  thus  been  committed, 
shock  us  by  their  atrocity,  and  paved  the  way  for  those  South  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican  revolutions,  which  resulted  so  happily  in  indepen- 
dence. iiiVith  all  her  greediness  of  wealth,  however,  what  has  been 
the  progress  of  Spain,  and  how  miserable  and  abject  is  her  condition 
withal ! 

To  give  some  idea  of  this  colonial  system,  we  would  remark,  that 
the  whole  property  was  considered  as  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain. 
It  was  a  capital  offense  to  carry  on  trade  with  foreigners,  and  even  the 
different  colonies  were  forbidden  any  intercourse.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  certain  articles,  and  the  crown  reserved  the  mo- 
nopoly of  others.  No  other  than  a  native  of  Spain  could  fill  an  office 
of  trust  or  honor,  under  the  state.  Intolerance  and  bigotry  in  religion 
w^re  maintained,  and  knowledge  itself  proscribed  as  dangerous. 

The  West  India  Islands,  from  their  extraordinary  fertility,  experi- 
enced less  of  the  ills  of  these  restrictions,  at  all  times ;  but  latterly, 
the  increase  of  smuggling  operations  and  the  impossibility  of  the  colo- 
nists being  supplied  by  the  mother  country  with  articles  of  consump- 
tion, as  well  as  the  progress  of  more  liberal  principles,  have  induced 
many  important  modifications  in  the  commercial  system  of  the  islands. 
However,  as  will  be  seen  directly,  a  thousand  abuses  are  still  suffered 
to  remain. 

TARIFF  OF  DUTIES  ADOPTED  MARCH  1,  1846. 


3-r 

3  — 

—  53 
9  — 
1  75 

7  — 


ValnatioB 

Ale,  cask arroba.  $1  50 

Ale,  bottles dozen. 

Apples. bbl. 

Barrels,  empty. . . .  .each. 

Beef bbl. 

Beef*  jerked arroba. 

Beef,  smoked qti. 

Beans ..arroba.  —  75 

Beer,  cask arroba.    1  50 

Beer bottles,  doz.    3  — 

Biscuit box,  4  lb.  —  75 

Boards,  white  and  yellow 

pine M.  fL  20  — 

Bricks M.  12  — 

Butter. qtl. 

Candles,  tallow qtl. 

Candles,  sperm qtl.  33 

Cheese,  American. . , . qtl.  10 

Coal ton. 

Cocoa,  Caraccan qtl.  16  — 

Cocoa,  all  other qtl.    6  — 

CodFish qtl.    3  50 


Rata 
of  Dnty 
,  per  ct. 

33>^ 
27>^ 


14 
12 


3  75 


33)^ 
33K 

33K 
33)1 

27K 
32)^ 
27)1 
331^ 
TT^ 

27K 
27>^ 


50 


10 

—  50 

—  62 


Cordage,  tarred qtl.  12 

Cordage,  Manilla qtl.    7 

Cotton ..qtl.  10 

Cider .bottles,  doz.    3 

Flour,  bbU  fixed  duty. ...  — 

Hams ..qtl. 

Hay qtl. 

Herring,  .bxi.  of  100  fish. 
Hogsheads,  casks. .  .each.    2  — 

Hoops M.  30  — 

Horses,  geldings. . .  .each.150  — 

Lard qtl.  12  — 

Mackerel bbl. 

Nails,  copper qtl. 

Nails,  iron qtl. 

Oars'. 100  ft. 

Oil,  sperm  and  whale.. qtl. 

Onions .qtl. 

Paper,  letter ream. 

Paper,  wrapping.. .  .ream. 

Pork bbl. 

Pork,  sidefl qtl. 


Bste 

of  Doty 
Valnation.  perct. 

3:<K 

^m 

3SK 
$9  5tl 

33K 
27  )| 

27* 

2' 
33g 

2/M 
27K 
27  j| 
27M 

33^ 
33g 

33)i 


3 

25 

7 

6 

10 
1 
2 

14 
9 


23 

50 
50 
50 
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PotatoM bU.    9  50  9 

Rice. qtl.    6—  3 

Scantlin; M.  ft  18  —  S 

Sbindffl M.    3  75  S 

£hcM»i,  aagv  box. .  .each.  —  75  S 

8hooiu,  bhfJ aaoh.    1  —  9 

Soap,  bar all.    8—3 

Staves M.  35  —  9 

Tallow qtl.    7  50  9 

Tar bW.    3—  S7)j| 

TongMa,  amoked qtL    7—  Sfi}i 


COwMi 


BzroKT  Dums. 


qlL 


90 


Ram.  ...*...•..».....  ..pipea.  Free. 

Molaaaes hbda.  Free. 

Honey bhd.  $1  37 

Sugar box.  37 

Cigara M.  50 

Tobacco qtl.  1  50 

Thia  Tariff  took  effect  o&  the  lat  of 
fiarch  181fi,  and  on  aame  date  the  ton- 
nage duty  was  re*knpoiied  upon  yeaMk 
loading  molassea. 

In  ^eulating  the  dnty  on  imports,  I 

Cr  cent,  on  the  amount  of  dnty  mast 
added,  called  Jkdanta 


This  is  the  latest  tariff  The  valaations  are  fixed,  which  t>f  coarse 
take  away  the  main  efaaracteristic  of  an  a^i  vahrtm  tariff.  Discrimin- 
atioDB  in  &yor  of  Spanish  shipping  are  still  rigidly  ohserred.  Thus, 
according  to  McGreffgor,  foreign  produce  and  manmaotores  in  Spanish 
bottoms,  from  a  foreign  port,  pay  17?  and  2U,  and  Spanish  produce 
and  manu£M$tares  in  foreign  bottoms,  from  a  Spanish  port,  pay  the 
same,  and  foreign  prodnee  and  manqfantares  in  Spanish  bottoms,  direet 
from  the  peninsula^  pay  13|  and  i6|.  Spanish  prodnee  and  mann£ie> 
tares,  in  Spanish  bottoms  (except  flour),  airect  from  the  peninsula,  pay 
6^  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  in  the  tariff;  but  after  having  touched 
at  any  foreign  port,  they  pay  duty  as  if  shipped  from  that  port.  The 
rates  of  duty  here  given,  were  before  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  of  1846. 

The  export  duties  are,  upon  foreign  flags,  64  per  cent  upon  the  val- 
uation of  tariff  Spanish  flag,  for  a  foreign  port,  4ft  per  cent;  Spanish 
flag,  for  a  Spanish  port,  2|  per  cent,  except  loaf  sugar  and  clayed 
sugar,  the  latter  of  which  pays  1.6  per  lOOlbs.,  in  foreign  bottoms. 

From  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Tvng  &,  Co.,  Havana,  1847,  we  glean 
some  interestinff  particulars  regarding  the  Cuban  trade.  Vessels  must 
have  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the  Spanish  consul,  at  the  place  of  de- 
parture, or  stand  auarantine.  Passports  are  delivered  to  the  Gover- 
nor's adjutant  by  all  passengers,  and  manifest  of  cargo,  &o.,  to  Custom 
House  officer.  The  correspondence  is  taken  by  the  Post  officer. 
Wharfage  on  goods,  &c.,  unless  the  contrary  is  stipulated,  is  paid  by 
the  ship.  Vessels  loaded  with  molasses,  pay^o  tonnage  duties.  The 
rates  of  commission  on  purchases  at  Havana,  are  2^  per  cent.  Sales,  5 
per  cent  Guarantee,  2^ ;  indorsing  and  negotiating  bills  on  Europe, 
2^;  on  United  States,  1};  collecting  freight,  2^;  procuring  freight, 
5 ;  disbursements,  2^  per  cent 

Sugar  is  brought  to  market  till  July,  but  mostly  in  March|  April, 
and  May.  it  is  **  ckyed  "  or  "  Muscovado  " — ^but  mostly  clayed.  The 
clayed  is  in  boxes,  and  the  Muscovado  in  casks.  The  produotion  of 
Coffee  has  greatly  decreased.  It  begins  ripening  in  August,  is  picked 
till  January,  ana  brought  to  market  mostly  in  that  and  the  preceding 
and  following  month.  Is  packed  on  plantations,  and  sold  by  brokers. 
The  export  of  Molasses  is  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  It  is  carted  from 
estates  to  shipping  points,  the  earliest  being  in  December.  The  valua- 
tion is  by  the  keg  of  5^  gallons,  and  the  wooden  cask  is  valued  at  5i 
cents  a  gallon.  Honey  is  exported  largely,  but  is  full  of  impurities. 
Tajia,  or  Spanish  brandy,  made  from  the  refuse  of  sugar  houses,  is 
sold  by  the  pipe.     Tobacco  is  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the 
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plaoe  of  prodaotion,  whether  ea^t  or  west  of  Havana  That  fnmi  the 
east  is  very  inferior.  The  Galidad  is  the  best  tobaooo.  The  seoondas, 
an  inferior  class  of  wrappers,  &c.  The  crop  appears  in  market  in  July. 
Wax  is  shipped  in  cakes,  fifteen  inches  wide,  thirty  long,  and  three 
thick.  The  regalia  Cigars  are  nianafiiotttred  from  the  libra,  or  Calidad 
tobacco.  Those  for  the  English  market  are  pnt  up  in  large  cedar 
cases,  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  thousand. 

There  are  twelve  ports  in  Cuba,  at  which  export  and  import  duties 
are  collected.  The  value  of  the  trade  of  these,  and  amount  of  duties, 
are  given  below. 

TRADE  OF  THE  SPANISH  WEST  INDIA  PORTS,  1842. 

hnportM.  DuUei,  Kxporii,  JhUiet, 

HavuM, 118.801.913  4.449.215  13.118.685  710.613 

Cttbm 2.382.938  531.673  6.784.765  153.096 

NueTiUs, 171.383  65.116  905.116  9.967 

MaUnzM 1.801.558  525.352  4.365.926  328.078 

Trinidad 828.185  215.145  1.129.501  91.152 

Baracoa, 87.490  18.741  85.233  3.933 

Gibara, 172.084  38.189  348.763  19.089 

Cienfoffoa 195.935  78.603  509.806  35.478 

Manzaoillo, 117.031  46.041  170.964  12.981 

Canto  Eipiritu 14. 906  7. 158  33.488  8. 140 

Santa  Criii, 44.5S9  21.517  34.333  4.961 

SanJuan, 19.519  6.8n  8.308  1.903 


24.637.430        6.005.627        36.684.697        1.371.710 

We  furnish  a  list  of  the  articles  of  domestic  export  the  same  year. 
There  were  also  exported  $138,349  forei^  goods,  and  $1,807,536  from 
warehouse. 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  CUBA,  1842. 

Mahogany,  ..9      56.161  Hides 21.133  Tobacco, 1.461.760 

SpiAufromcau^204.550  Sweotmeats,  . . . .     7.091  Other  articles,.     300.389 

Cocoa, 3i  FrniU 49.298  Qniekailver,  ..        •. 

Cotton, 75.634  Honey, 7l.3i5  Indigo, t 

Coffee, 3.99S.269  Molasses, 744.608  Cochineal,....        t 

Sugar  11.447.009  Horses  and  Males,    1.205  Coined  Gold, . .     154.055 

Cedar   40.101  Fustic Coined  Silver,  .1.136.605 

Wax, 390.8*>8  Cattle, Other  metals,  .      46.903 

Copper  ore,  . .  4.981.405  Cigars, 749.813 

The  manufactured  goods  imported  were  from  the  following  ooun- 

tries:  A 

IMPORTS  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  INT^UBA,  1842.  tvmber  Sc 

Couniriet,       CoWmt.  fVoolen*  Ldnent.  Silks.  Leather,  Ptonsion*, 

Spain $    35.621  1.452  14.073  67.442  119.113  3.»70.2^7 

United  States,..       80.905  13.217  12^8.466  69.361  8.6?0  3.104.1145 

France, 345.046  18.434  665.634  1(^2.943  52.039  184.293 

England, 631.944  171.481  464.687  44.152  20  315.373 

Holland, 4.008  1.789  142.350 

Belgium, 46.171  14.725  74. .120  24.947  38.414  25.461 

Germanv 282.151  43.118  1.695.&i3  19.010  4.171  154.083 

Warebouse,  . . .     178.117  5.611  158.542  13.491  768  16.970 

Other  places,  . .        1.553  5.100  383  1.101  60.488  1.106.077 

Total 1.505.515    373.138    3.233.537    342.447    283.639    7.819.839 

•  In  1839,  $9,909.  f  In  1810,  $210,344.  ;  In  1839,  $254,300. 
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Taxation  in  Cuba  is  prodigious,  a  half  million  of  whites  paying 
$12,000,000.  to  be  expenaed  mostly  abroad.  Foreigners  are  strictly 
watched.  They  must  buy  passports,  and  give  security  for  good  con- 
duct. Their  baggage  is  subjected  to  scarcL  They  must  have  addition- 
al passports  for  traveling  in  the  island,  or  for  leaving,  to  gratify  avari- 
cious officials.  In  a  thousand  annoying  ways,  these  absurd  jealousies 
and  prejudices  are  exhibited,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  island. 

The  interior  is,  to  some  extent,  now  opened  by  railroads,  constructed 
by  English  and  Americans,  of  which  there  are  some  eight  hundred 
miles.  It  is  marked  by  many  natural  beauties,  and  exhibits  high  pros- 
perity. The  following,  from  Dr.  Wurdeman's  Notes,  will  be  interest- 
ing: 

A  Coffee  Estate, 

^Tbe  cherricii  ripen  from  August  to  December,  and  are  ftll  gathered  singly  by  the 
hand;  and  as  three  or  four  ditferrnt  crops  are  all  ripening  at  the  same  time,  ou 
each  tree,  as  many  separate  pickings  are  required.  Brooglit  in  baskets  from  tbe 
fields,  they  arc  daily  exposed  to  the  sun,  on  the  secaderos,  but  on  each  night  raked 
together  in  heaps,  and  covered  by  tents  of  rice  straw,  to  protect  tliem  f  loni  the 
heavy  dews.  After  three  weeks  they  become  quite  dried,  and  are  then  fit  for  tbe 
mill.  The  secaderos  often  cover  a  large  surface  of  the  batey,  or  yard;  an  estate 
of  four  hundred  thonsand  trees  having  twenty-five,  each  sixty  feet  long  and  fiftv 
feet  wide.  They  are  made  of  stones,  plastered  smoothly  over  witii  cement,  with 
raised  edges,  through  which  openings,  guarded  by  comb-like  gates,  permit  the  rain 
water  to  escape,  and  stop  the  berries.  iSometimes,  between  tbe  secaderos,  plastered 
gutters  are  constructed,  to  convey  the  water  into  a  general  reservoir;  which  it 
very  useful  in  a  country  where  every  pailfull  of  that  necessary  fluid  has  often  to 
be  raised  from  a  well  two  or  three  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  storehouse  is  generally  about  one  hundred  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
twenty  feet  high,  to  the  eaves  of  a  high  pitched  roof.  Within  tliis  large  building  is 
also  the  cofTce  mill,  consisting  of  a  large  circular  wooden  trough,  two  feet  deep, 
and  in  width  tapering  from  two  feet  at  the  top  to  one  at  the  bottom,  A  heavy, 
Bolid,  wooden  wheel  plays  in  it,  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  eight  inches  in 
thickness  at  its  circumference,  increasing  to  two  feet  at  its  center.  The  berries 
are  thus  permitted  to  roll  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  trongh,  which  is  kept  well 
supplied  to  prevent  their  being  crushed  by  the  wheel,  which  cleanses  them  chiefly 
by  pressing  them  forcibly  against  each  other.  1'he  shaft  is  fixed  at  one  extremity 
by  a  ring  to  a  central  post,  and,  to  the  other,  the  ox  or  horse  is  attached.  The 
dried  cherries,  conveyed  through  a  funnel  from  the  store  room  above,  fall  into  the 
central  space,  whence  they  are  thrown  into  the  trough,  from  which  also  those  al- 
ready crushed  are  withdrawn,  and  sent  into  the  cleansing  room.  Here  they  are 
put  into  a  fanning  mill,  which  not  only  separates  the  husks  from  the  berries,  but 
also  divides  the  latter  into  two  sizfs,  the  larger  rolling  over  a  wire  sieve  into  another 
room,  while  the  smaller  ffrains,  with  the  pebbles,  fall  through  it  on  the  floor.  The 
latter  are  then  spread  in  naMas  on  long  tables,  around  which  the  negroes  are  seated, 
and  the  broken  and  distorflp  grains  are  separated  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  tbe 
planter.  For  this  very  quamy,  rejected  by  us,  and  called  triage,  consists  chiefly  of 
tbe  round  small  grains  produced  by  old  trees,  and  possesses  the  finest  flavor.  It  is 
kept  from  year  to  year,  and  when  old,  is  equal  to  the  best  Mocha  coffee. 

it  is  now  fit  for  market,  and  is  packed  in  bags  of  Manilla  hemp,  the  only  mate- 
rial that  can  resist  the  force,  produced  by  the  swelling  of  the  grain,  froni  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  atmospheric  moisture.  Some  pass  the  coflVe  a  second  tlme'tlirongh 
the  milt,  which  polishes  it  A  few,  before  submitting  it  to  this  process,  mingle  it 
with  husks  that  have  been  parched  by  fire,  thus  painting  each  grain  a  dark 
green;  but  this  deception  is  readily  detected  by  rubbing  them  on  a  white  handker* 
chief.  The  grinding  continues  through  December,  anc^by  the  end  of  January,  the 
whole  crop  is  generally  sent  to  market." 

White  Havana  Sugar* 

**To  make  the  white  Havana  quality,  it  is  removed  from  the  trongh  into  earthen 
or  tin  conical  pans,  each  capable  of  holding  about  eighty  pounds  of  iIm 
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UMTing  at  tlieir  apicu,  openings  cIomcI  with  a  few  drivd  cane  leaves^  through  which, 
the  moiaiaew  percolates  and  falls  into  the  gatters  below.  Clay,  made  into  a  soft 
paste,  by  being  weM  mixed  with  water,  is  next  spread  oyer  the  sogar  about  three 
iiiches  thick,  fhe  water,  separating  slowly  from  it,  passes  through  the  brown  sugar* 
below,  and  Washes  off  the  molasses  from  each  grain,  couTerting  it  into  the  quality^ 
kaown  as  HaTaaa  white.  After  a  certain  time,  the  mass  becomes  consolidate 
and  the  loaf  is  removed  from  the  pan,  and  carried  to  the  driers — ^large  wooden 
fivnes  fixed  on  railwavs—on  which  they  can  be  readily  rolled  under  cover  of  the 
abed,  when  it  rains.  1  he  base  of  the  conical  loaf  is  the  whitest*  while  the  apex  is 
of  a  dirty  brown  hue,  and  tho  intervening  portions  of  a  light  brown.  It  is  divided 
into  these  three  kinds  by  the  negroes,  who,  with  their  cleavers,  walk  over  the  sugar 
with  their  bare  feet,  cutting  the  masses  into  small  lumps.  To  a  stranger,  the  sight 
of  two  or  three  dozen  half-naked  negroes,  thus  employed,  nnder  a  broiling  sun, 
and  sweating  over  their  task,  is  far  from  being  pleasant.  A  machine  hss,  however, 
been  lately  invented  for  crushing  the  loaves,  and  the  present  unclean  method  will 
probably  be  generally  abandoned.'* 

COST  AND  EXPENSE  OF  SUGAR  PLANTATION. 

53  cavallerias  (1767  acres),  fO  Sr^O               $13.350^tribnte  fO    5  per  cent  $669 

100  negroes, 4M)                 45.0)0        "       «  13  5.400 

50  oxen 50                   S.500       *^       0U  900 

1  steam  engine,  and  two 

trains  boilers 15.000        *«       A  13  1.800 

Purging,  and  storehouse,  etc., .30.000        "       »  13  3.600 

#105.750 

1  Engineer  for    6  months, i600 

1  Mayordomo,  12      *'        360 

1  Mayoral,         12      "        600 

1  ox  driver,        12      "        360 

1  negro  carpenter  and  three  coopers,  7d0 

1  white  carpenter,  twelve  montns, .  720 

1  sugar  master,  800  hhds.,  fO  8li. . .  800 

Physician,  each  negro  per  an.  A  #2,  900 

Clothing  and  food  for  slaves,  fOi  10,  1.000 

Incidental  expenses, 5.000 10,490 

Annual  expense, 822.182- 

Proceeds  plantotion,  800  hhds.  sugar,  Mascovado,  m  50,  940.000 

400    ^     molasses,  A  #5, 2.0O0 

Annual  proceeds ....•42.000* 

flAvaTMk— This  is  the  most  important  oommercial  city  in  t^e  Wesi^ 
Indies,  and,  until  the  relaxation  of  Spanish  colonial  policy,  engrossed 
nearly  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Cuba.  Its  p<^lation  and  prosperity 
have  increased  with  great  rapidity.  In  1791,  tne  former  was  44.357 ; 
in  1810,  96.304 ;  in  1827,  94.023 ;  in  1845,  according  to  Dr.  Wurde- 
man,  the  city  and  suburbs,  including  prisoners  and  transient  persons, 
did  not  Mshon  of  184.508  individuals;  48.860  only,  being  within 
the  walk.  The  resident  foreigners  were  18.977  ;  15.986  being  from 
Spain  and  the  Canaries,  623  from  France,  327  from  Kngknd,  153  from 
Italy,  309  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  .  There  were  also  81  from  Porto 
Bioo  and  the  Phillippines,  670  from  Mexico,  Columbia^  and  Peru,  160  • 
frdm  St.  Pomingo,  668  from  North  America.  At  the  present  time. 
this  population  cannot  be  lei^s  than  200.000L 

The  streets  of  Havana  are  few  and  narrow,  but  straight,  and  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles.  Being  without  sidewalks,  and  in  the 
boainess  season  crowded,  they  are  difficult  of  passage.     The  houses  are 
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constracted  of  stoat  masonry,  and  are  yerv  snbstantiaL  The  value  of 
lots  is  exhorbitant,  and  rents  are  in  a  similar  ratio.  Many  of  the  pii- 
yate  residences  are  costly  and  magnificent  stractores.  Sr.  Wordeman 
remarks : 

"  I  was  ■hown  one  belonging  to  one  of  the^Somez,  that  cost  fife  hundred  tho«- 
sand  doUars;  and  without  ue  wall,  facing  the  military  parade  ground,  another  waa 
nearlj[  built  which,  with  its  pillars  and  arches,  occupieid  a  front  as  tar|;e  as  some  of 
the  minor  palaces  in  Europe.  The  Talne  of  real  estate  is  very  high  in  HaTuna;  a 
lot  of  60  feet  square,  on  which  a  store  was  afterwards  built,  sold  a  few  years  ago« 
for  $40,000,  and  the  hotel  of  my  host,  that  can  accommodate  from  thirty  boerdera 
comfortably,  to  sixty,  packed  away,  as  they  often  are  here,  commands  a  rent  of 
six  thousand  dollars.  With  such  a  value  set  on  the  land,  but  little  is  appropriated 
to  yards,  and  the  whole  city  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  squares  of  solid  olocka. 

"  Every  window,  accessible  either  from  the  street  or  the  roofs  of  neighboring 
houses,  is  strongly  barricaded  with  iron  bars,  while  the  stout  folding  doors  hoard- 
ing the  only  entrance  to  the  whole  building,  would  not  be  unfit  to  protect  that  of 
a  fortress.  They  are  castellated  palaces;  and  with  their  terraced  roofs,  their  gal- 
leries and  passagesi  their  barricaded  windows  and  ponderous  doors,  remind  one  of 
the  olden  Saxon  strong  holds,  which  Scott  has  so  graphically  described. 

**  There  is  no  West  End  in  Havana;  the  stately  mansion  of  the  miillonare  im 
often  in  juxtaposition  with  the  magazine  of  the  tasajo;  jerked  beef,  with  its  sign  of 
a<  large  slice  swinging  over  its  door, and  its  putrid-like  odors  tainting  the  air;  or  its 
basement,  occupied  by  the  tienda,  with  its  stock  of  lard,  garlic  and  groceries;  or 
the  work  shops  of  the  humble  artisans.  Many  of  tho  dwellings  are,  however,  only 
of  one  story,  and  their  parlors  are  completely  exposed  to  the  gase  of  every  onot 
through  their  large  windows  which  open  on  the  street  Two  rows  of  aim  chain, 
facing  each  other,  are  placed  near  these,  where,  during  the  evening,  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  family  may  be  seen  seated  with  their  visitors  The  younger  OMa 
stand  within  the  windows,  looking  through  the  interstices  of  the  iron  bars,  at  the 
pedestrians,  and  occasionally  enjo^'ing  the  conversation  of  an  aeqnaintaaoa,  as  he 
loiters  for  a  moment  to  pay  a  passing  compliment'* 

The  suppression  of  the  Monastic  Orders  in  Cuba,  and  oonfiseation 
of  their  immense  possessions,  are  sufficiently  known.  But  few  of  the 
nonks  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  city.  The  tithes,  however,  are  still 
eollected,  but  no  permission  for  the  erection  of  a  Protestant  church  can 
he  obtained. 

Havana  ¥ras  originally  established  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  near 
Batabano,  but  was  removed  in  1519,  to  the  present  site,  on  account  of 
the  insalubrity  of  the  other.  The  Governors  now  reside  in  the  city, 
though  formerly  St  Jago  de  Cuba  was  selected  by  them.  A  French 
corsair  reduced  the  town  to  ruins  in  1538.  In  1655  the  English,  in 
an  attempt  upon  Havana,  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  In  1762 
the^capturea  it  withileaand  land  forces,  reducing  the  Moro  Castle. 
This  expedition  was  under  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  consisted  of  53 
vessels  of  2,268  guns  and  14,000  soldiers,  2,000  being  from  New  £ng^ 
land,  Virginia  and  Jamaica.  The  Spaniards  had  27,000  men,  1,200 
guns,  and  12  mortars.  The  resistance  was  terrible.  At  the  p^oe  of 
1763,  the  city  was  restored  to  Spain. 

The  harbor  of  Havana  is  magnificent,  and  capable  of  aoccmunodating 
with  safety  1,000  ships.  The  entrance  between  tiie  Moro  and  Punta 
castles,  is  1500  yards  long,  and,  at  the  narrowest,  350  wide.  Depth  of 
water  at  entrance,  8  fathoms.  The  "wharves  are  not  extensive,  the  ships 
lying  with  stems  or  sterns  to  the  shore.  From  the  Calanas  the  view 
is  .magnificent 

**  Far  down  lies  a  forest  of  masts,  the  tops  of  which  are  hardly  on  a  level  with 
the  base  of  the  fortress;  and  just  beyond  is  the  populous  cHyt  with  its  solid  hloeki 
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of  tnrreted  boiues,  ooenpyini^  every  space  of  the  level  land,  and  creeping  half  way 
«p  its  aarroandiBr  hillti  Carry  ^pnr  <eyes  eoathward,  and  trace  the  shores  of  the 
little  bav,  everywhere  studded  with  villas,  its  bosom  covered  by  the  large  fleet  of 
Teasels  from  every  nation,  riding  securely  at  anchor;  and  the  summits  of  the  adja- 
cent heights,  crowned  by  the  forts,  protecting,  while  perfectly  commandin?,  the 
city— presenting,  in  their  sullen  grandeur,  a  strong  contrast  wiUi  the  peaceful  look 
of  the  latter.  How  dwindled  to  pigmies  are  the  moving  throngs  below;  yet  how 
the  sound  of  their  mingled  voices  sweeps  apward.  Even  here,  you  can  distin- 
guish almost  the  words  spoken.  And  that  sudden  burst  of  music  from  those  nu- 
inerous  convent  bells,  playing  their  merry  tunes  as  if  to  arouse  the  buried  monks 
once  more  to  life's  ioys.  Now  they  cease,  and  now  again  they  all  strike  up  a  din 
that  would  start  a  fireman  from  the  sleep  of  death." 

Difioriminating  duties  are  levied  at  Havana,  for  the  support  of  the 
dredginff  machine,  wharf  dues,  light  house  fees,  health  officer's  fees, 
eustom  house  fees,  &c.  The  duties  on  some  articles,  where  the  amount 
is  over  81.000,  are  payable  at  stated  periods,  and  the  credits,  which 
are  sometimes  very  long,  have  never  yet  resulted  in  loss  to  the  govern- 
ment Should  the  consignee's  promissory  note  for  the  amount  not  be 
met,  he  must  ever  afterwards  pay  cash  duties.  The  Spanish  coins, 
weights  and  measures  are  as  follows : 

SPANISH  COINS,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Cbtfis^— One  dollar»eight  rials;  one  Spanish  doubloonssseventeen  dollars;  one 
South  American  doubloon=s  sixteen  dollars. 

fFeigfUi,r^ne  quintal  one  hundred  pounds,  or  four  arrobas  of  twenty-five 
pounds,  one  hundred  one  and  a  half  pounds  English,  or  forty-six  killommmes. 

Jtfisa«iiref«— One  hundred  vrs.s  one  hundred  yards;  one  hundred  ana  forty  vrs.s 
0tte  hundred  French  ells  or  aunes;  eightv«one  vrk^cone  hundred  Brab.  ells;  one 
hundred  and  eight  vrs  sone  hundred  ana  sixty  Hamburg  ells;  one  fanegos  three 
bushels  nearly,  or  two  hundred  pounds  Spanish ;  one  arroba  of  wine  or  spiritsss 
four  and  one-tenth,  one  wine  gallon,  nearly. 

The  tariff  of  1846,  established  at  Cuba,  is  even  more  favorable  for 
Spanish  vessels  than  previous  ones.  The  rates  of  duties,  however,  on 
many  important  articles,  have  been  modified  materially.  The  export 
duties  have  also  been  changed.  Foreign  vessels  pay  23  per  cent  ad- 
ditional tonnage  du^,  to  bring  them  to  the  Spani»i  standard  of  mea- 
sure. The  health  officer  now  receives  twelve  dollars  for  a  vessel  of  800 
tons,  or  six  if  she  be  Spanish.  /The  disbursements  bv  a  foreign  ship 
master,  on  a  vessel  of  160  tons,  in  all  the  various  chaives,  reach  as 
bigh  as  9900  or  91000.  So  rigid  and  unprincipled  is  the  system  of 
exaction  which  prevails ! 

We  make  another  extract  from  notes  on  Cuba,  which  is  interesting: 

**  The  Spaniards  are  chiefly  the  owners  of  the  stores,  the  Creoles  being  seldoui 
engaged  in  commerce.  Those  containing  dry  goods  belong  generally  to  Astnri- 
ans,  while  the  sale  of  groceries  and  provisions  is  monopolized  by  Catalans.  These 
latter  are  an  industrious,  shrewd,  economical  class,  and  have,  perhaps,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  qnaiitiea,  received  their  fobriquet  of  Spanish  Jews,  which  can  only 
be  construed  into  a  compliment  to  the  Israelite.  A  large  portion  of  the  commerce 
of  the  island  is  in  their  oands,  as  yrtAl  as  a  very  great  part  of  the  wealth*  In 
the  interior  of  the  island,  they  appear  to  monopolixe  every  branch  of  trading,  from 
the  pack  of  the  humble  psddler  to  thceonntinr  tieaida,  with  its  varied  contents,  and 
in  the  maritime  towns,  many  a  commercial  nouse,  whose  ships  cover  the  sea,  is 
theirs.  The  Catalan  furnishes  the  planter  with  all  the  necessaries  for  his  negroes 
and  plantations;  advances  money  for  his  arops,  which  he  then  sells  on  commission; 
and  often  loans  to  him  the  requisite  anms  to  erect  Us  costly  sugar  works,  or  make 
hiB  less  expensive  coffee  estate,  but  uU  at  an  interest  ruinous  in  the  present  depre- 
ciated value  of  his  crops.'' 
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EXPORTS  OF  PRODUCE  FROM  HAVANA  FOR  TWELVE  TEARa 


fUSAB.  GOTTB*.     MOLAMU.   BOXSt. 

TiAM.  ^,0,^  aifobftt.  hhdti       UtioM. 

1834...  292.007  915.601  '39.283  1.444 

1835...  300.318  793.393  43.355  1.403 

1836...  313.978  839.956  44.778  1.340 

1837...  331.657  1.409.789  43.378  1.399 

1838...  344.493     864.490^  56.4S1  1.173 

1639...  330.634  1.174.996  51.903  1.536 

1840...  447.578  1.373.823  47.00e-  3.113 

1841...  346.890     743.570  43.909  1.974 

1843...  427.947  1.081.468  37.459  3.643 

1843...  461.307     773.043  35.711  3.198 

1844...  534.582     579.848  33.81^  }.9b3 

1845...  :267.595     I7a466  30.075  847 


2-2.371 
33.303 
30.489 
35.414 
30.351 
39.535 
34.447 
88J15 
39.351 
37.048 
31.759 
31*409 


Bim. 

3.479 
3.583 

aoo9 

3.497 
3.976 
6.670 
8.473 
8.753 
6.785 
6.333 
4.966 
2.737 


11&442 
64.733 
94  564 
143.705 
171.413 
153.370 
137.067 
159.450 
130.7«7 
153.009 
149.583 
119.371 


540.357 
660.915 
1.29^803 
1.119J85 
1.538.135 
1.359.039 
1.035.363 
1.45^989 
1J018.999 
3.138.803 
1.386.942 
l.633J)73 


COMPAR/LTIVE  statement  of  the  EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR,  COFFER, 
AND  TOBACCO,  FROM  HAVANA,  FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF 
1846  AND  1847. 

roBTV.  b«x«9.  «n>bM. 

1846.  1847.  1846.  1847.  1846. 
74.969  50.466  31.593  2a087  4.654 
53.960  110  533  36.633    68.333  33.483 


Spain, 

United  States, 
England, 
Cowes, 
Baltic, 


1847. 
17.653 
15.044 
13.511 

1.804 
181 


31i»6    5.801    9.971 


3.369  57.911       465  1.3^8  11.183 

83.303  63.489        48  3.836       639 

6.835    24.71U    3    1.356 

Hamb:  &,  Bremn  41.954  30.586    5.944 

Holland,                5.956  15.569        13  146      .766    1.350 

Belffium,               8.840  17.370          6  16    1.378    1.779 

France,                15.973  13.437  13.944  97.764  19.981  19.588 

Trieste  &  Venice,  8.464  8.796  14.8*21  47.880       .360    5.513 

Italy,                      6.883  3.947       800  8.283    1.588       653 

5.131  6.489    1.559  11.331    3.620    3J63 


Other  porta^ 
Total, 


Waf. 

184&      i847. 
474.314  144.403 
407.152  16ai91 
104.173    1&635 
a933 

877!63l  949.408 
35.100 

9.500  7.875 
59.873  13l.0e0 
1.103 

9.358 

51.644      &690 


5131318  401.303  95.530  383.301  75.830  88.308  3.0ia06S  730J293 


TONNAGE  OF  HAVANA,  1844-6. 

1844.                     Tom.  1845.                  TbiM. 

American  venels  arrired.  .866. . .  161 .395     VesBela 543. .  .98.345 

British 116...  58.338     109... 55.916 

Spanish 536...  79.978     575... ^.533 

Dutch 31...     3.981     « 19...  2.838 

Bel^^ian 15...     4.054 13...  3.017 

French 25...     6.773    21...  4.550 

Hamburgh 15...     3.290     6...   1.261 

Bremen 27...     5.037     T 30. ..3.679 

Danish 23...    4.731     10...  1.605 

Others 46...  11.398    63.. .14.649 


Total 1.680    333.964       ToUl 1.379    274.48$ 

There  are  many  learned  institntionB  at  Havana,  among  atHen,  the 
Royal  University,  witli  medical  and  law  schools,  and  chain  of  natural 
science ;  a  Royal  Seminary  for  girls,  a  school  of  scnlptnre  and  paint- 
ing, a  free  mercantile  school,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  many 
other  institutions  of  public  charity  and  beneyolence ;  but  with  all,  edn- 
cation  is  but  sadly  attended,  and  it  becomes  neoessary  to  go  abroad  to 
seek  it. 

^  The  Patriotic  or  Economical  Sociehr,  addresses  itself  to  the  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  commeroCj  j>opular  industry,  and  history  of  GdM.    It 
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hfts  a  pt&blic  library,  and  publishes  montUy  papers  and  reports  of  the 
most  valuable  character. 

'There  are  thirteen  printing  offices  in  Havana,  and  twenty-six  in  Cuba ; 
but  the  newspapers,  whiteh  are  sufficiently  numerous,  are  under  so  severe 
a  censorship,  that  they  can  be  of  little  value.  The  number  of  merchants, 
in  1840,  was  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  their  operations  are  conducted 
without  a  single  bank,  but  bonds  and  obligations  circulate  freely. 

Matanzas  is  the  second  towti  of  Cuba,  and  is  distant  fifty-two  miles 
from  Havana.     We  extract  the  following  description  of  it : 

**The  first  lina^of  the  city  were  traced  in  October,  1693,  by  Senor  Manzaneda, 
•ttder  whose  government  it  was  founded.  To  the  citv  itself,  was  given  thai  of  San 
Carlos  A4cazor  de  Matanza^^the  last,  that  by  which  it  is  generally  designated, 
•ignilying  the  slaoghter  of  a  battle  field. 

"  Tjie  back  country  of  Matanzas  is  rich  in  sugar  and  coffee  estates,  and  after  it 
was  made  a  port  of  entry,  it  increased  rapidly  in  trade  and  commerce.  It  now 
extends  an  arm  across  the  San  Jnan  river,  into  the  adjacent  Mangrove  swamp, 
where  an  embryo  city  has  sprung  up,  called  the  Pueblo  Nuevo,  and  over  the 
Yumuri,  at  the  base  of  the  Cumbre,  another  arm,  named  Versailles.  Including 
these  two  suburbs,  its  population,  in  1841,  amounted  to  nineteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  of  whom  ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  were 
whites,  three  thousand  and  forty-one  free  colored,  and  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  were  slaves.  The  same  year,  four  hundred  and  eighty  vessels 
entered  its  port,  of  which  three  hundred  and  two.were  American,  and  five  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  sailed  from  it.  paying  to  the  government,  in  tonnage  and  other  du- 
ties, nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  Its  importations  amounted  to  6 1.995.31 1,  of  which 
#434.599  were  for  lumber  from  Che  United  States,  and  its  exportations  to  14.374.780, 
of  which  t3.733.879  were  for  sugar,  1351.733  for  mdasses,  and  1163.385  for  cofiee. 

**  The  hoases  of  Matanzas  are  mostly  of  stone,  biiilt,  like  those  of  Havano,  in  a 
very  durable  manner,  with  their  windows  as  strongly  barricaded  with  iron.  But  the 
number  constructed  of  wood^  the  English,  one  continually  hears  alon^r  the  Bay  street, 
and  the  general  cleanliness  of  the  town,  give  it  somewhat  of  a  home  air.  It  wants  the 
bustle  of  Havana— nor  has  it  as  many  sources  of  amusements ;  but  to  many,  its 
▼er^  quiet  forms  an  attraction,  and  the  proximity  of  its  beaatifnl  passeo,  from 
which  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  bay  is  obtained,  its  purer  air,  and  tne  romantic 
flcenery  in  its  Vicinity,  induce  many  to  prefer  it  as  a  residence.'* 

EXPORTS  FROM  MATANZAS  FOR  1847. 

SUOAX. 

bu. 

KewYork 45.904 

Boston 33.0604 

Charleston  and  other  Southern  ports ....  7 .  550 

Philadelphia./ 28.4051 

Rhodelsland 3.0734 

Portland  and  other  Northern  porta 1 .  1084 

England 68.0854 

Cowes,!.  W 50.009 

Gibraltar 1.697 

English  Provinces 6.0094 

Hamburg  and  Bremea. 34. 583 

TheBaltie 16.322 

Holland 7.403 

Belgium 14.285 

France 8.862 

Spain 18.459 

Italy , ; 2.657 

The  Adriatic , .  27 .  390 

Various  Ports 761 

Havana 23 .  546 


Tctai 387.171 


coma. 

MOLXiSBi. 

lin. 

hfadt. 

185.2274 

4.934 

82.450 

8.375 

117.475 

"^.648 

"'3!4774 

*  •  • . 
5.1U 

17.850 

10.501 

32.650 

5.792 

5.050 

31 

83.400 

..... 

125.175 

5.998 

3.009.425 

350 

•  •  •  •  • 

150 

2.500 

1.02« 

201.250 

176.9524 

96 

168.745 

150 

32.800 

749.260 

3.405.7774 

54.841 
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The  following  will  show  the  namber  of  veawit,  the  amoont  of  tonnage,  and  tba 
nntion  to  which  belonging,  employed  in  exporting  the  above : 

Ships  Se  Barkt,  Brig$,  Sehn,  JMeaeret..      Lugger,  Tom. 

American 79  166  71  ..  ..  59.057* 

English 46  6*2  10  ..  ..  30.697* 

Spanish 17  4*3  1  17  ..  15.0481 

French 4  ••  ••  ••  ••  1 .287 

German 19  15  ..  ..  ..  11.530 

Russian 2  2  ..  ..  ..  1.210 

Prussian 2  1  -.  •.  ••  1.092 

Swedish 3  3  ..  ..  ..  S.410 

Norwegian......  1  2  «.  ••  ••  756 

Brazilian 2     <         ...  ..  1  850* 

ToUl 173  294  82  17  1  153.939 

Puerto  Pri?icwe  is  the  capital  of  the  Central  Department  of  CuIml 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fiftj-one  leagues  from  Havana,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  13.817  whites,  and  about  10,000  slaves  and  colored.  Its  importa- 
tions in  1841  were  $186,825,  and  exports  974.595. 

Trinidad  is  ninety  miles  from  Havana,  on  the  south  coast.  Popu- 
lation, 5.877  whites,  4.474  free  colored,  2.417  slaves.  Imports^  1841, 
•942.661.  Exports,  81. 157.571.  SanUi  Sftn/iit contains  5.296  whites, 
2.722  colored,  1.466  slaves.  -  Santiago  de  Cuba  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty  leagues  from  Havana,  on  the  south  coast  Population  24.753. 
Importations  in  1 84 1,  82.63 1.421.  ExporUtions,  $5.993.63 1.  On  the 
southern  coast  of  Cuba  there  are  twenty-eight  harbors  and  road-steads. 

As  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  we  cannot  leave  the  island  of  Cuba 
without  remarking  upon  the  interesting  relations  it  sustains  to  ours, 
more  than  to  any  other  American  city.  We  are  in  more  constant  and 
immediate  intercourse,  and  it  appears  but  a  part  of  par  own  South,  un- 
naturally and  arbitrarily  separated.  In  the  progress  and  prospects  of 
Cuba,  it  is  but  natural  we  cherish  a  deep  interest.  Alas  !  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  her  regeneration  I  Even  the  Englishman,  M'Oulloch, 
can  say : 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  ezaj^rate  the  political  importance  of  Cuba.    Her  siie,  geo- 

graphtcal  position,  and  the  situation,  great  strength  and  admirable  harbor  of  the 
[avana,  render  her,  as  it  were,  the  mistress  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  her  possession  and  the  nature  of  the  government  to  which  she  is 
subjecfed,  should  be  objects  of  intense  interest  to  the  United  States,  and  also  to 
Great  Britain  and  other  commercial  nations.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to  bo 
most  to  the  advantage  of  the  commercial  world,  that  Cuba  should  con  tin  ne,  as  at 
present,  dependent  upon  Spain,  or  that  she  should  become  independent  So  long 
as  she  remains  under  Spain,  there  is  but  little  risk  of  her  natural  capabilities  being 
.  turned  to  the  prejudice  either  of  commerce  in  general,  or  of  that  of  any  particular 
I  sUte.  But  there  is  ^ood  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  be  very  much  the  reverse* 
were  Cuba  to  come  mto  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  of  the  great 
European  powers.  Instead  of  ministering  exclasively  to  the  wants  of  a  great  and 
growing  commerce,  ahe  might  then  be  converted  into  an  important  military  station, 
and  be  employed  as  a  basis  for  warlike  operations,  that  could  not  bo  carried  on 
withont  great  injury  to  the  trade  of  the  western  worW." 

Slavery  in  Cuba,  would  appear  a  fixed  institution,  and  no  power  has 
succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  slave  trade  with  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  which  has  steadily  progressed,  and  is  now  in  extraordinary 
prosperity.  The  demand  for  slave  sugars,  induced  by  their  cheapness 
and  the  removal  of  duties  abroad,  enhances  the  value  and  the  demand 
and  supply  of  slaves    Many  thousands  are  annually  introduced.     Dr. 
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Wordeman  tells  us,  tHat  in  1843,  two  thousand  Afrioaus  were  congre- 
gated in  and  near  Havana,  for  sale.  Thousands  are  sold  on  the  coast 
at  the  plantations.  The  slave  laws  are  liberal  in  many  respects,  and 
the  government  prescribes  their  rest,  diet,  clothing,  allowances,  &c. 
They  are  not  to  be  worked  over  nine  hours  a  day,  except  in  the  grinding^ 
season,  then  sixteen  hours.  The  slave  may  compel  the  master  to  sell' 
him  his  freedom.  The  laws  are  not  all,  however,  observed ;  though  the 
monstrous  stories  which  have  been  propagated  by  British  philanthro- 
pists and  praters,  about  the  cruelty,  oppression  and  tyranny  exercised 
Dy  the  masters  over  the  islands,  are  altogether  malicious  fabrications. 
Wurdeman,  who  traveled  through  the  iuand,  speaks  of  the  condition 
of  the  slave  as  equal  to  that  of  the  operatives  of  Europe,  and  to  that 
of  the  negroes  in  many  of  our  southern  states.  kj 

Porio  Rico  is  an  island  of  about  one  hundred  miles  length  and  an 
average  breadth  of  thirty -nine  miles.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
and  the  natives  exterminated  in  1509  by  Spaniards  from  St  Domingo. 
The  present  population  is  500.000,  of  which  50,000  only  are  slaves, 
and  are  governed  by  arbitrary  Spanish  laws.  There  are  no  manufac- 
tures, though  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead  and  coal  are  found  in  the  island. 
About  one-fift^nth  of  the  area  is  in  cultivation — in  sugar,  coffee,  plan- 
tains, maize,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  etc.  The  seaports  are  San  ciuan, 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  eleven  others. 

IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  PORTO  RICO,  1842  AND  1843. 

1843.  1843. 

Imports 15.757.403 •4.319.546 

Exports 6.439.357 5.054.905 

DttUes 1.438.351 1.683.301 

ARTICLES  OF  EXPORT,  1843  AND  1843. 

1843.  1843. 

Rum hhds.           2.097 hhds.  1.157 

Cotton lbs.       883.064 Ibe.  350.553 

Sngar lbs.  91.906.688 Ibe.  71.039.913 

Hides lbs.        567.053 lbs.  509.777 

Coflfee lbs.  12.878.953 -...lbs.  7.756.335 

Cattle head.           3.548 head.  3.595 

Molasses gal.    3.037.735 gal.  2.280.115 

Tobacco lbs.    6.693.953 lbs.  1.453.145 

ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT. 

Liqaids 1213.700 

Salt  ProTisioas 68.853 

Other  Proviaions 106.856 

Spices 7.989 

FVttiU 39.2.51 

Grain 614.208 

Soap,  Tallow,  &o 121.824 

Fish 301.453 

Cottons 365.78r 

Woolens 41.339 

Linens 296.789  S 862. 483 

Silks , 86.431 

Perfumery 73.155^ 

Woods 176.685 

Gold  and  Sitrer  Coin 193 .  957 

Other  articles 727.240 
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The  great  excess  of  free  popalation  in  Porto  Rico,  and  of  Europe- 
ans, distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  islands.  The  healthfulncss  of 
the  olimate,  and  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  one  leading  cause 
of  the  distinction.  Much  of  the  cultiTation  is  effected  by  the  whites, 
Und  it  is  remarked  by  Flintcr: 

**  The  necesfaries  and  many  of  the  loxariea  of  life,  are  enjoyed  by  the  ^nat 
majority  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Porto  Rico.  The  Xivaroa.  a  name  applied  to  all  the 
whitea  below  the  better  claaaea,  awing  themaelyea  to  and  fro  in  ttieir  hammocks  all 
day  loogf,  smoking  Uieir  dgara  and  scrapinr  a  guitar.  A  few  coffee  plants  and 
plantain  trees,  a  cow  and  a  horse,  an  acre  of  land  in  com  or  sweet  potatoes,  con- 
stitate  the  property  of  what  would  bo  denominated  a  comfortable  XiTaro,  who, 
moanted  on  his  meagre  and  hard  worked  horse,  with  his  long  sword  protruding 
from  his  basket,  dremed  in  a  broad  brimmed  straw  hat,  cotton  jack^^t,  clean  shin, 
and  check  pantaloons,  sallies  forth  from  his  cabin  to  mass,  to  a  cock  fight,  or  to  a 
dance,  thioJung  himself  the  most  happy  and  inde|tendent  being  in  existence.** 

2.  Dependencies  op  France. — The  American  empire,  which  once 
existed  in  such  vast  proportions  under  the  flag  of  Franoe,  has  dwindled 
almost  into  insignificance.  With  the  exception  of  the  diminutive 
islands  of  St  Pierre,  Miquelon  and  Langley,  near  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  strip  of  land  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  enti- 
tled Guiana,*  she  has  only  remaining  a  few  unimportant  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  at  length. 

It  was  said  of  the  colonial  empire  of  France,  by  Mr.  Burke,  that  it 
approached  the  perfection^  of  administrative  wisdom — a  position  oom- 
batted  by  McGrcggor,  who  thinks  that  but  for  the  very  errors  of  this 
administration,  Hayti  would  still  have  been  retained,  the  richest  of  all 
the  islands.  The  colonies  were  placed  under  the  superintendanoe  of  a 
Council  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  who  received  a  fixca  eompensation  for 
their  services,  and  were  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  in  regard 
to  every  thing  of  commercial  and  industrial  interest.  Navigation  and 
trade  were  reajbricted  to  France.  The  taxes  were  light,  and  no  import 
duties  were  levied,  and  but  nominal  export.  The  colonial  system  be- 
came thus  one  of  great  oppression  upon  the  home  government,  and 
could  only  be  supported  by  excessive  taxation.  Even  the  benefit  ex* 
peoted  by  the  mother  country,  from  exclusive  trade,  proved  illusory  on 
account  of  the  perfidy  of  colonial  officers  and  hardihood  of  smugglers. 

The  terrible  struggles  which  the  political  barometer  indicates,  for 
many  years  to  come  in  France,  before  that  nation  shall  pass  under  a 
sound,  liberal  and  constitutional  government,  give  an  interest  to  any 
inquiries  concerning  her.  The  declaration  of  her  evolutionary  gov- 
ernment, that  the  emancipation  of  slavery  in  the  West  India  colonies, 

^ ■ i-MT    ^1^  1^^  I  I  -  -  -    r-      ■     -    .  ,  ^-'' 

'fVen^  Ouiana  is  on  the  South  American  coast,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  broad.  PopnIaUon,  in  18.17, 
21.648,  of  which  16.59-3  are  shiTea  The  capital  is  biiitt  on  a  small  island  called 
Cayenne^  off  the  coast  *^  The  sugar  cane  was  introduced  by  the  earliest  eoIoni*ts, 
and  its  culture  has  been  greatly  extended  since  1829.  There  are  from  thirty  to 
forty  large  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  in  all  about  fifty  au- 
g[ar  mills,  twenty-seven  of  which  were,  in  1836,  worked  by  steam.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  has  decreased.  The  value  of  expott  and  import  trade  in  1636,  chief* 
ly  with  France,  exceeded  6. 000. 000 francs.  Some  French  adventurers  first  settled 
at  Cayenne  in  1694.  and  with  only  a  few  interruptions  from  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish, the  French  held  that  station  and  the  rest  of  the  colonv  till  1809;  it  was  then 
taken  possession  of  by  English  and  Portugiieiie,  and  held  by  the  l;ltter  till  181^ 
when,  in  punnanoe  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  France.** 
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irill  bo  one  oS  the  fint  measures  of  popular  sovereignty,  fearfully  ad- 
monish^ of  the  dangers  of  which  the  times  are  pr^nant  We  recor 
to  Hayti,  and  the  blood  whioh  the  old  revolution  of  France  caused  to 
be  shed  there,  and  the  horrors  of  servile  insurrection.  Are  these  scenes 
again  to  be  enacted?  In  any  ease,  how  will  that  magnificent  island, 
now  under  its  free  hUekt^  compare  with  what  it  was  under  the  institu- 
tion of  shivery;  and  where  are  those  ^  British  Isles,"  once  such  garden 
spots  and  sources  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  now  that  the  recklessness 
of  pseudo-phihinthropy  has  released  from  labor,  and  thus  practically 
enslaved  dovJbly  its  operatives  ?  But  ail  of  this  we  shaU  see  mlly  anon. 
Guadaloupe  embraces  two  islands,  divided  by  Salt  river,  which  is 
ttavi^ble  for  small  vessels.  These  islands  are  entitled  Orande  Terre 
andBasste  Terre,  and  are  about  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  square  it 
miles  each.  The  harbor  of  Le  Petit  eal  de  Sac  is  well  sheltered.  The 
town  of  Guadaloupe  extends  along  the  shore,  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
popuktion  of  7.500.  Marie  Galante^  Saintes,  Desirada  and  St.  Mar- 
tin (French  port),  are  dependencies  of  Guadaloupe.  The  first  is  a 
small  island  of  sixty  square  miles  area,  whose  capital  is  Grandbourg, 
a  neat  village ;  the  second  consists  of  rocky  cliffis  and  hills,  produc- 
ing coffee  and  cotton  in  the  northern  districts  of  Marie  Gkdante ;  the 
third  is  a  small  island,  six  miles  from  Guadaloupe.  We  shall  consider 
St  Martin  hereafter. 

Gaadalonpe 26.168  free.    81 . 643  slavM^Tota! 107.110 

MarieGalanta 3.072    "       10.U6     •*  ••      13.188 

Saiutea 570    **  569      *•  "      1.139 

Deairada 498    ••        1.070     ••  ••      1,568 

8t  Mariin  (Freneh) 544    •^        2.905     **  **     3.869 


31.253  96.322  127.574 

About  one-fourth  part  only  of  these  islands  is  in  cultivation,  pro- 
ducing sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  cloves  and  tobaicco. 
The  colony  has  two  delegates  in  Paris. 

Mariinique  )s  of  volcanic  formation,  and  two-fifths*  of  the  surface  has 
been  reduced  to  cultivation.  Population,  100.000  ;  capital,  St  Pierre, 
the  largest  and  best  built  town  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  20.000.  It  is  well  fortified.  Fort  Trinite',  a  town  of  6.000 
inhabitants,  on  the  eastern  coast,  has  a  large  trade.  Area  of  Martin- 
ique, 244.348  English  acres.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  has  pro- 
gre.ssed  rapidlv  of  late.  Four  or  fiye  hundred  persons  are  engaged  in 
navigation  and  the  coasting  trade.  In  1826  there  were  employed  in 
sugar  making  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  water  mills,  twenty-seven 
wind  mills,  and  two  hundred  and  eleven  cattle  mills.  In  1836  were 
added  thirteen  steam  mills.  The  number  my  now  be  supposed  larger. 
The  population  in  1836  was,  free,  37.955 ;  slaves,  78.076 ;  free  whites 
estimated  9.000.  From  1831  to  1836,  17.579  slaves  were  emancipated, 
and  to  1842,  3.534  more.  We  have  seen  a  higher  esdmate  of  popula- 
tion, viz.:  40.000  free  and  1 17.592  skves. 

In  1831  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
slavery  throughout  the  French  West  Indies,  which  has  been  carried 
out  in  some  degree,  it  being  the  intention  of  France  to  rely  upon  the 
beet  root  at  home  for  her  supply  of  sugar,  should  the  worst  happen 
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from  this  change.  One  would  suppose  she  has  already  paid  snfteieaft^ 
ly  for  this  home  sugar  monopoly.  An  account  before  us  states  Uie 
whole  slave  population  of  French  West  Indies  at  229.708|  and  whites 
77.115.  The  sugar  crop  is  estimated  at  147.652.022— only  a  little 
short  of  that  of  Louisiana  the  past  year.  This  sugar  pays  a  duty  in 
France  of  97.000.000.     It  remains  to  be  seen,  though  it  can  easily  be 

{>redicted)  what  jshall  become  of  all  this  sugar  when  emancipation  falls 
ike  a  blight  upon  the  island. 

OFFICIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  GUADALOUPB. 

IMPORTS.  EXPOSTS. 

Gen.  Trade,  Spec,  Trodt.  Oen.  TVade.  S^.  TVaie. 

1831 fnnca  36.184.000  «d.9l0.000  12.143.000  12.817.000 

183a .    23.367.000  24.328.000  2<2.908.000  22.491.000 

1833 21.161.000  19.371.000  12.296.000  22.236.000 

1834 24.556.000  18.390.000  14. 385.000  14.386.000 

1835 23.738.000  18.806.000  IG.608.000  16.362.000 

1836 23.641.000  18.687.000  2U.204.000  19.945.000 

1837 17.236.000  18.251.000  17.615.000  17.578.000 

1838 2l.i>02.000  17.046.000  15.193.000  15.018.000 

1839 25.276.000  18.707.000  14.726.000  14.560.000 

1840 20.333.000  20.769.000  16.807.000  16.431. OUO 

1841 20.445.000  15.792.000  17.377.000  17.357.000 

TRADE  FRANCE  AND  GUADALOUPE,  1841-— EXPORTS. 

Gen,  Trade,  S/^iai,                           Gen.  Trade,  S^teeioL 

Bagar franca  ia886.000. .  14.^.000  Cocoa 15.0i)0. .  U.0i¥) 

Coffee 780.000..  697.000  Sweetmeats. 9.000..  7.000 

Dye  &  Cabinet  Caasia . .— — 

woods 295.000..  274.000  Annato .. 

Ram  &  Taffia               182.000..  17<.000  Tobacco .. 

Cottonwool..               145.000..  166.000  Iron  Cablet 4.000..  2.000 

Hides  untan'd                 54.000..  84.000  Tortoise ahells....  2.000..  8.000 

Copper 37.000..  37.000  Other  articles 56. 000..  50. 000 

IMPORTS  GUADALOUPE,  1841. 

Tissues  of  Cotton. . .  .francs  4. 637.000  Salt  Meat francs     247.000 

'*         Flax,  &c..  2.204.000  Goods  for  use 230.006 

Silk :  335.000  Medicines 202.000 

**         Wool 41^4.000  Haberdashery 180.000 

Hides.tanned 950.000  Paper,  &c 164.000 

Wines 859.000  Perfumery 161.000 

Brandy,*c 153.000  Wood 144.000 

Wheaimeal 811.000  Blood 30.000 

Metals,  worked 630.000  Casks,  empty 14.000 

Butter 495.000  Jewelry 480.000 

Cod  Fish 454.003  Colors 123.000 

Mules 424.000  Materials 152.000 

OliveOil 370.000  OtberarUcles 1.982.000 

Wax.  Jtc 261.000                                                    

Pottery.&c 261.000  Total 17.377.CO0 

OFFICIAL  TRADE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  MARTINIQUE. 

IMPORTS.  EZPOSTS. 

,^„  Gen,  Trade,  ^e.  Trade.  Gen,  Trade.  Spec,  Trade, 

Jfji francs  18.992.000  17.4,54.000  12.638.000  13.649.000 

Jf?* 16.403,000  X6.956.000  21.259.000  19.261.000 

ili^ 14.762.000  13.270.000  12.438.000  12.399.000 

il^ 17.2.10.000  13.COt.000  14.465.000  14.480.000 

}SS 16.244.000  13.181.000  16.710.000  16.369.000 

**'^ 15.429.000  13.175.000  15.656.000  15.068.000 
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1837 13.428.000  13.513.000  17.308.000  17.383.000 

1838 17.113.000  12.030.04)0  15.594.000  15.496.000 

1839 17.377.000  14.104.000  16.507.000  16.366.000 

1840 15.390.000  14.901.000  30.955.000  SO.869.000 

1841 16.664.000  14.545.000  18.330.000  18.315.000 

TRADE  FRANCE  AND  MARTINIQUE,  1841. 

Ge».  Traiie,  SpteUd.  Qm.Trade,  Speeiol. 

Snnr fimnes  14.670.000.  .13.000. 000    Old  Iron 43.000.  .43.000 

Coffee 430.000..  414.000  Tortoise  eheU....  15. 000..  13.000 

DyeWoodf.                 339.000..  365.000    Sweetmesto 13. 000..  13. 000 

Rum&Taffia     *           384.000..  314.000  Gold  sweepings. . .  9.000.. 19.000 

Cassia 331.000..  4.000    Cotton  Wool 

Vanilla 194.000..  35.000    Brass,  raw 

Hides 156.000..  147.000    Tin 1.000..  1.000 

Cocoa 138.000..  93.000    Lead •.^....  I.OOO..  1.000 

Copper 72.000..  73.000    Other  articles 88.000.133.000 

IMPORTS  MARTINIQUE,  1841. 

Tissuesof  Cotton.... francs  4.303.000  Batter 387.000 

'*         Flax 3.502.000  Perfumery 336.000 

'•         Wool 448.000  CodFish 361.000 

Silk 435.000  Haberdashery 368.000 

Wines 1.139.000  Mules 339.000 

Hides 1.004.000  Medicines 185.000 

OiiveOil 680.000  Goods 179.000 

SaltMeat 540.000  Paper,  &c 153.000 

Fottery.&c 495.000  Wood 71^.000 

Jewelry,&c 455.000  Soap 63.000 

Metalworks 451.000  Thread 54.000 

Flour 500.000  Materials 116.000 

Candles 417.000  Other  articles 3.638.000 

3.  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain. — The  extraordinary  colonial 
empire,  extending  oyer  all  the  world,  which  Britain  has  maintained 
witnin  the  last  three  centuries,  is  an  object  of  admiration,  howeyer  con- 
templated. Even  the  errors  ci  her  policy,  co-operated  by  almost  uni- 
versal adoption  limong  other  nations,  and  so  much  reprobated  by  en- 
lightened economists  of  the  present  day,  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  magni-  * 
tnde  of  the  results.  Her  aim  has  been  extention  and  power,  and 
^  maritime  supremacy  "  and  ^  commerce."  She  has  regarded  the  surest 
means  of  obtaining  and  perpetuating  these.  Although  despoiled  of 
her  thirteen  colonies,  and  or  the  immense  territories  of  the  American 
Union,  which  her  oppressions  drove  into  suocessfiil  revolt,  she  has  still 
upon  the  continent  and  approximate  inlands,  as  much  of  territory  re- 
maining as  the  whole  United  States,  supposing  we  come  out  of  this 
Mexican  war  with  our  old  boundaries.  With  even  this,  however,  lier 
craving  appetite  for  empire  is  ill  appeased. 

The  possession  of  colonies,  whatever  might  have  been  the  fiinoies  of 
other  times,  or  even  the  results,  is  never  lucely  agam,  in  the  notions  of 
liberty,  independence,  and  free  commerce,  universally  afloat,  to  be  of 
much  advantage  to  the  parent  country.  They  will  not^  it  is  hardly 
supposable,  in  the  future,  submit  to  arbitrary  restrictions  and  irrespon-. 
sible  power,  exercised  from  abroad.  The  colonist  is' a  fr«e  man  in  hia 
new,  as  much  as  in  his  old  home.  He  loses  no  ri^ht  If  anything,  his 
independent  step  should  attach  other,  and  even  higher,  rights  and  priv- 
ileges.   Hia  connection  with  the  home  government  is  nothing,  save 
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onljT  so  far  as  it  IB  his  will  to  be  connected.  If  protedaon  1)6  reqiiiredi 
their  allegiance  is  due,  to  that  extent,  and  no  more»  He  can  elect  at 
pleasure  to  change  his  goyernment,  whose  only  force  exists  of  right  in 
sufferance.  In  view  of  these  troths,  how  remarkable  and  atrociouS| 
then,  must  appear  those  arbitrary  systems  of  colonial  empire  which 
the  nations  of  the  old  world  have  so  arrogantly  set  up  1 

An  able  English  writer  has  expressed  these  opinions  in  a  manner 
which  defies  contradiction,  and  we  extract  with  great  pleasure : 

**  We  hope  it  will  not  be  suppoied,  from  any  things  now  stated,  that  we  consider 
the  foundation  of  colonial  establisbment,  as  generuly  speaking,  inexpedient — ^we 
entertain  no  such  opinion.  It  is  not  to  the  establishment  of  colonies,  prorided  they 
be  placed  in  advantageous  situations,  but  to  the  trammels  that  have  been  laid  upon 
their  industry  and  the  interference  exercised  by  the  mother  countries,  in  their  do- 
^  mestic  concerns,  that  we  object  Every  individual  ought  to  have  full  liberty  to  leave 
his  native  country,  and  occasions  very  frequently  occur,  when  governments  may  ad- 
vantageously  inteifere  to  settle  emigrants  in  foreign  countries;  and  when  the  sound- 
est policy  dictates  the  propriety  of  their  supporting  and  protecting  them  until  they 
are  in  a  situation  to  support  and  protect  themselves.  There  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever, that  Europe  has  oeen  prodigiously  benefited  by  the  colonization  of  America. 
The  colonists  carried  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  language,  and  the  religion  of  the  most 
civilized  communities  of  the  old  world,  to  regions  of  vast  extent,  and  ^reat  natural 
facilities,  occupied  only  by  a  few  miserable  savages.  The  empire  of  civilization  has, 
in  consequence  been  immeasurably  extended,  and  while  the  experience  afforded  by 
the  use  and  progress  of  communities,  placed  under  such  novel  circumstances,  has 
served  to  elucidate  and  establish  many  most  important  and  fundamental  principles 
in  government  and  legislation,  Europe  has  been  enriched  by  the  vast  variety  of  new 
prMucts  America  has  afforded  to  stimulate  the  inventive  powers  of  genius,  and  to 
reward  the  patient  hand  of  industry. 

**  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  hitherto  derived  from  the  coloni- 
sation of  America,  they  are  trifling,  compared  to  what  tliev  would  have  been,  had 
the  European  powers  left  the  colonists  at  liberty  to  avail  tbemselves  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  situations,  and  avoided  encumberingthemselves  with  the  govern- 
raent  of  extensive  territories  3000  miles  distant  Fortunately,  however,  a  new 
era  has  at  length  begun — noma  taedorum  ruueitur  onto!  The  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  America  is  destrojedy  and  her  independence  achieved.  From  Canada 
to  Gape  Horn,  every  port  is  ready  to  receive  adventurers  from  Europe :  and  a 
boundless  field  has,  in  consequencet  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  our  sur*. 
plus  population,  and  for  the  advantageous  employment  of  European  arts,  cap- 
ital and  skill.  The  few  remains  of  the  old  colonial  system  which  still  exist,  and 
which  are  principallv  to  be  found  in  the  mercantile  policy  of  this  conntiy  and 
France,  cannot  be  of  long  duration.  Their  mischievous  opermtioa  ia  no  longer 
doubtful,  and  they  will  disappear  according  as  the  knowledge  of  sound  cemroercial 
principles  is  more  generally  diffused.**— NM^Cu^odi  on  Cohnief^  1  Com,  Die  413. 

AfUigua,  a  fertile  island,  forty  miles  north  of  Oteudaloiipe,  twenty* 
five  northeast  of  Montserrat^  and  thirty  sonth  of  Bnnnadl^  is  eighteen 
miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth,  covering  an  area  of  one  hundred 
and  seven  s^quare  miles.  Its  form  is  of  an  irr^olar  oval,  shore  high 
and  rocky,  indented  by  bays  and  harbors.  Except  to  the  southwest^ 
the  approach  to  the  island  is  very  dangerous.  Sngar  plantations  are 
scattered  over  more  than  one-half  of  it,  and  provisions  are  raised  on 
the  remainder.  It  has  several  good  harbors,  the  best  oi  which  is 
English  harbor,  deep  enough  to  admit  the  largest  ships.  A  narrow 
isthmus  divides  it  from  Falmouth  Bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  a 
very  thriving  place  called  after  the  bay.  St.  Johns  is  the  capital  of 
the  island. 

Columbus  discovered  this  island  in  1493,  and  named  it  after  a  church 
m  Seville.    In  1666  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  in  whose  possession. 
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it  did  Bot  long  remain.  The  climate  of  Antigua  is  healthy.  Frokn 
1817  to  1836,  the  average  annual  mortality  was  not  more  t^an  half 
tiiat  of  the  West  Indies  generally.  During  the  same  period,  the  births 
among  the  slave  population  more  than  compensated,  by  seven  hundred, 
the  decrease  by  deaths.  In  Louisiana,  far  different  results  are  ap- 
parent 

The  products  of  the  island  are  suntr,  molasses,  rum,  and  small 
quantities  ox  arrow  root  and  tobacco. 

QUANTITIES  SHIPPED  IN  l^se. 

Snnr 15.739.l80ibe. 

MoiaMM 5S2. 050  gallons. 

Ram 11.362     •" 

Arrowroot S5.2901bt. 

Tobacco Sl.OOO  '' 

The  mm  is  of  excellent  quality.  Value  of  exports  in  1836,  £175^08  ; 
imports,  £191.817.  Sugar  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  staple  produc- 
tion of  the  bland.  The  cane  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  CoL  ^ 
Codrington,  who  settled  on  the  island  in  1674.  The  quality  was  at  first 
black,  harsh  and  coarse,,  but  these  obstacles  were  at  length  overcome, 
and  a  grade  of  sugar  produced  equal  to  any  shipped  to  the  European 
markets. 

Mr.  Coleridge  thus  describes  the  island  as  approached  from  the  bar- 
hot  of  St  Jolms : 

^*  The  heart  of  the  ialaiid  is  verdant  with  an  abundant  peatnraffe  of  grasay  down, 
and  the  numeroos  houses  of  the  planters,  embosomed  in  trees, liave  more  of  the 
appearance  of  country  mansions  in  England  than  almost  any  other  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  shores  are  indented  in  every  direction  with  creeks,  and  bays,  and 
coves  some  of  them  running  into  the  center  of  the  plantations  like  canals— some 
swelling  into  estuaries,  and  others  forming  spacious  harbors.  Beyond  these,  an  in- 
finite variety  of  islands  and  islets  stud  the  bosom  of  the  blue  sea,  and  stand  out, 
like  se  many  advanced  posts  of  defense,  against  the  invading  waves.  They  are  of 
alt  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  given  up  to  the  rearing  of  provisions  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  great  number  of  cattle.  From  the  same  hill  (Monk*s  Hill),  when  the 
western  skv  is  clear,  Guadalonpe,  Montserrat,  Mevis  and  St  Kitts,  may  all  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  naked  eye.'* 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  OF  MERCHANDISE 
EXPORTED  FROM  ANTIGUA  DURING  THE  YEAR  1833. 

^  Valve  in 

Dswriptioa  of  Ctosds.  Qaaality.       itsriinf  aonef. 

Arrowroot lbs.  8.354  £  343 

CofTee,  colonial lbs.  31.284  781 

Copper,  old .lbs.  25.066  999 

Corn,  viz..  Wheat  Flour bbls.  7  14 

Dye  and  hard  woods,  oolonial ••.....• . .  tons.  B  90 

Fruits • .value.  '  ■  "  3 

Hides number.  312  107 

Iron  and  Steel  manufacture,  British value.  ■  25 

Lime  Juice gallons.  90  3 

Linens,  entered  by  the  yard,  Br. ..3rBrds.  140  4 

Molasses s.. gallons.  678.500  S6.652 

Spirits.RQm ...' gallon*.  115.420  7.023 

''      Shrub gallons.  390  S2 

Snccadee •.••••••••• •••••••••value.  .»— — «  8 

Sugar lbs.  17.105.610  126.403 

Tobacco lbs.  400  4 

TortoiseSheU lbs.  56  84 
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Wines  of  all  torts galloiu.  265  77 

Wood value.  '  5 

MiaceilaneoiM  articlM ...value.         — —  6.659 

Total JBl69.a44 

Barbadoes^-^One  of  the  lesser  Antilles  and  the  most  ancient  of 
British  colonies,  is  about  one  hundred  miles  east  from  St  Vincent 
It  is  twenty  miles  Ions  and,  in  the  widest  part,  about  fifteen  broad. 
As  compared  with  other  islands,  the  surface  is  low.  There  are  no 
traces  of  volcanic  action  in  Barhadoes,*  though,  at  ihtervals  of  seyeral 
years,  there  are  tremendous  hurricanes  exceedingly  destructiTe  of  life 
and  property. 

It  is  not  known  when  Barbadoes  was  first  discoTcred.  Preyiously 
to  1600,  it  was  not  noticed  on  the  charts  of  European  navigators.  By 
no  hostUe  force  has  Barbadoes  ever  been  captured.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  who  named  it  Los  Barbados, 
from  the  number  of  fig  trees — ^whose  branches  were  likened  to  luxu- 
rious beards. 

Barbadoes  is  surrounded  by  coral  shoals  and  reefs.  The  number  of 
sugar  estates  in  this  island  is  five  hundred — ^worked,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  steam  mill,  entirely  by  wind.  The  population,  in  1844, 
numbered  123,000 — ^two-thirds  black.  There  are  five  newspapers  pub- 
Ushed  at  Bridgeton,  and  a  paper  was  established  as  early  as  173 1.    In 

1842  there  were  forty-four  merchant  vessels,  and  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  transient  traders,  doing  business  regularly  with  the  island. 
Imports,  1842,  firom  Britain,  €459,180;  foreign  and  colonial,  £50,936. 
One-sixth  of  the  imports  are  cod-fish,  grain  and  flour,  chiefly  from 
the  United  States  and  British  JN^orth  America.  The  exports  are  su- 
ffar,  rum,  molasses,  arrow  root^  aloes,  cotton,  ginger,  cocoanuts,  logwood, 
hides,  tamarinds,  cocoa,  coffee,  &c.  Indigo,  tobacco  and  fustac,  were 
formerly  srown.  The  export  of  cotton  is  only  about  three  hundred 
bales.  This  is  the  only  English  island  where  Uie  export  of  sugar  has 
not  diminished  since  emancipation. 

EXPORTS  OF  BARBADOES,  1831-4a 

RTOAS.  BUM.  COOOA.  X0L4MBi.  OOrVSB. 

owt.  fallonf.  Ibt.          «wt.  Ibt. 

1831  332.779  iH).730  2.554  15.562  S.420 

1832  266.464  5.740  S.468       7.081  158.198 

1833  384.971  696  8.403  47.246  48.371 
1834.  394.527  8.170  78  55.5*^  77.868 
1835  344.669  1.798  77  58.185  57.825 
1636  373.438  738  4  47.558  33.523 

1837  445.713  914  7.115  70.893  84.619 

1838  473.587  455  8.658  98.683  37.569 

1839  395.108  502  6  76.444  80.864 

1840  807.484  778  31.016  35.959  74.167 

1841  857.108  850  85.475  1.513 

1843  313.663  158  35.054  53.003  19.068 
1843  349.048  460  18.476  68.975  18.637 

North  of  Antigua  is  situated  the  unimportajit  island  of  BurmudOj 
whose  population,  chiefly  black  and  not  exceeding  four  hundred,  occu- 

*  The  bue  of  the  island  being  of  calcareoas  rock,  fonnoci  of  madrepores  and 
other  marine  concretions,  is  snpposed,  like  many  of  the  tnrnmnding  isles,  to  be  of 
volcanic  origin. 
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pies  a  territory  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  eight  wide.  Corn,  cotton, 
pepper,  tobacco,  &c.,  are  produced  abnndantly,  bat  no  sagar.  The 
government  is  proprietary. 

Anguillaj  the  most  northerly  of  the  Csrribean  iaUnds— named  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  snake.  Length  twenty-^ve  to  thirty  miles,  breadth 
six  miles ;  popaktion  three  thousand,  two  thousand  four  hundred  be- 
ing black.  The  island  has  only  been  partially  cnltiyated,  and  the 
products  are  not  numerous. 

Dominica  is  in  surfiwe  186,436  acres,  and  sustains  a  population  of 
18.830—14.864  beii^  black.  The  soil  is  light  and  more  fitted  for 
coffee  than  sugar.  Cabinet  woods  abound,  and  good  fisheries.  The 
average  eitport  of  sugar,  in  1836,  1837  and  1838,  was  about  35,000 
cwt.;  of  coffee  240.0001bs.;  rum  10.000  gallons:  vdue  of  exports,  in 
1836,  £78.282;  imports  £68,077.  The  island  was  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus in  1493;  ceded  to  England  by  France  in  1763;  retaken  by 
the  French  in  1778,  and  restored  at  the  peace  of  1783. 

Grrenae^o— Area  80.000  acres;  popuktion  in  1836,  whites  and  free 
colored  races,  4220,  apprenticed  laborers  18,316.  The  climate  is  un- 
healthy, though  the  soil  is  very  prolific.  The  imports  into  Britain 
from  wenada  were,  in  1838: 

Sugar,  raw • .  156.798  cwts. 

Rum 234.991  galls. 

Molastea 18.359  cwts. 

Coffee « 21.647  Ibfl. 

Cotton 109.945  '' 

Cocoa 426.6Q6  ** 

Arrow  Root 3.630  ** 

St  George,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  2.780.  The  island  wfta 
colonized  by  the  French  about  1650 ;  was  afterward  taken  by  Britain ; 
retaken ;  and  finally  restored.  Lieut.  Col.  Capadose,  who  visited  the 
colony  a  few  years  ago,  romarks:  ^'Grenada  has  flourished,  but  its 
commerce  has  declined ;  estates  once  valuable  have  been  sold  at  a  ru- 
inous loss  to  the  owners;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  see  the  empty  stores 
and  warehouses  on  the  quay :  why  this  is,  one  moro  skilled  in  commer- 
cial statistics  must  determine.  1  can  but  h(M)e  brighter  days  aro  to 
come,  when  the  sun  of  prosperity  will  again  shine  on  the  lovely  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  Grenada,  and  make  it  as  rich  in  civilization  and 
trade  as  it  is  in  the  beauties  of  naturo ;  when  it  will  be  estimated,  not 
for  the  Italian  softness  of  its  scenery,  but  regarded  as  a  pearl  of 
great  price  among  the  Antilles."* 

Montserrai  is  a  small  island  dependency  of  Antigua,  whose  area  is 
but  30.000  acres  and  piopulation  7.600,  mostly  blacks.  The  country  is 
highly  mountainous.  The  health  is  favorable.  Exports,  susar,  1839, 
18.443  c?rts.;  and  29.460  ^lls  rum.  Value  of  exports  an«  imports 
£9.500  each.     It  was  originally  colonized  by  the  English. 

NevU — Population  11.500;  length  6^  miles,  breadth  about  the 
same.  The  inhaUtaats  find  employ  chiefly  in  the  cane  culture  and 
preparation  of  rum.  In  1839,  36.466  cwts.  sugar,  and  39.252  gallons 
mm,  were  exported  to  England.    Exports,  £12.203 ;  imports,  £27.183. 

St.  ChrisUfpher^The  population  in  1844  was  23.177.     The  whole 

*  Sixteen  yean  in  West  Indie«,  vol.  i,  p.  226,  London,  1845. 
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area  is  43.720  acres,  one-half  being  unfit  for  onltiyation.  Su^  ia 
chiefly  raised,  and  the  export  of  the  island  in  1838  was  91.765  cwts.*, 
in  1843, 6.851  hhds.  The  whole  exports  and  iinports  <^  1836,  £244.047. 
It  was  ceded  to  tlie  English  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Gapa- 
dose  remarks :  ^^  The  iimaLitants  of  St  Christopher  may  well  boast  of 
their  island  beauties ;  and  in  good  truth,  ]f  the  loveliness  of  natura 
can  produce  happiness,  thej  are  blessed  indeed." 

Si.  Lucia. — Dj  the  last  census  it  contains  13.448  blacks,  and  16.017 
inhabitants.  The  tables  of  mortality  almost  prove  it  the  grave- 
yard of  the  West  Indies.  The  harbor  of  Carenage  is  a  splendia  and 
capacious  one.  The  exports  in  1835  were,  sugar,  50.215  cwt.;  rum, 
14.051  galls.;  molasses,  11.029  cwt.;  coffee,  84.000  lbs.  It  was  ceded 
to  France  in  1763,  but  afterwards  retaken  by  England. 

Si.  Vincent-- Aretk  85.000  acres;  popuktion  27.248  in  1844,  of 
which  22.997  were  blacks.  One-third  of  the  surface  is  in  culUvation. 
Exports,  in  1841,  110.205  cwts.  sugar;  88,999  gallons  rum,&c.  The 
island,  like  others  of  the  West  Indies,  has  several  times  changed  hands 
between  France  and  England. 

Tobago. — The  interior  lands  have  not  been  brought  into  oultivation. 
but  are  still  forests.  The  island  was  colonized,  first  by  the  Butoh,  and 
then  by  the  Courlanders.  It  then  changed  hands  twice  between 
France  and  England.  It  is  productive  in  every  plant  that  grows  in 
the  Antilles.  ^-  Throughout  the  whole  bland  there  is  but  little  social 
intercourse,  as  the  inhabitants  are  scattered,  and  the  roads,  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  in  such  a  state  as  precludes  visiting.  But  most  of 
the  estates  are  advantageously  situated,  and  the  scenery  around  them 
picturesque  and  attractive.  The  variety  of  its  trees,  shrubs,  flowers 
and  vegetables,  render  it  interesting  to  the  botanist. '^ 

Virgin  Isles. — These  include  the  petty  islands  of  Anegada,  Tartola 
and  Virgin  Gorda.  From  Capadose's  Travels,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  Tartola,  the  most  important  of  the  group :  '^  It  is  differ- 
ent in  appearance  from  any  of  the  other  colonies,  being  an  island  of 
mountains ;  on  the  summits  of  several  are  large  table-lands  well  culti- 
vated. The  people  live  secluded  lives,  cultivating  their  own  fruits  and 
vegetables ;  feeding  a  few  sheep  and  poultry ;  fishing  or  catching  the 
wild  ducks,  which  abound  in  all  the  mountain  lakes  on  ike  island.  I 
doubt  whether  this  little  island  will  ever  rise  above  its  present  excel- 
lence; it  is  not  adapted  for  colonization,  and  can  be  of  but  little  value 
unless  for  a  fortification." 

Honduras  and  Guaiana  are  included  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
though  not  islands,  Honduras,  or  Balize,  b  on  the  east  coast  of  Oen- 
tsal  America.  The  climate  b  mobt  but  healthy.  The  forests  abound 
with  the  most  valuable  woods,  mahogany,  logwood,  &e.,  the  main  pro- 
ducts of  ^he  colony.  The  mahogany  is  a  majestic  tree,  arriving  at 
maturity  in  two  hundred  years  I  The  trees  are  rafted  down  the  rivers. 
Three  logs  have  been  sold  as  high  in  London  as  £3.000,  according  to 
H'Culloen,  the  product  of  one  tree  t  The  logwood  grows  abundant 
in  high  grounds.  In  1836,  28.313  tons  shipping  arrived  and  29.493 
tons  departed.  The  only  town  is  Balize,  at  the  mou&  of  the  Balita 
river,  which  has  about  five  hundred  houses.  Great  Britain  received 
possession  from  Spain  in  1670,  but  there  were  afterwards  several  con- 
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tests  about  ii  The  odony  is  important,  from  its  situation  between 
Yuoatn  and  Guatemala  on  the  North  American  coast,  for  military 
operations  in  this  region.  Its  area  is  16,400  square  miles*;  175  miles 
in  length,  and  liO  in  width.  The  British  at  one  time  eyen  claimed 
the  east  riiore  of  Yucatan,  but  surrendered  the  pretension  in  1763. 
Yucatan  still  asserts  confidently  her  rights  to  the  whole  of  Balize  to 
ike  Mosquito  Shore.  Population  of  Balize  in  1845, 399  whites ;  10.410 
colored.  Nothing  is  said  to  be  requisite  but  the  application  of  labor 
and  capital  to  render  it  a  most  productif  e  sugar  country ;  and  many 
other  products  exclusiye  of  mahogany  might  be  drawn  from  its  soil 
and  its  toreBin.    Laborers  could  be  induced  from  Yucatan. 

CruaiatuL — The  British  portion  is  most  northward  on  the  South 
American  coast,  and,  with  a  shore  of  four  hundred  miles,  includes 
about  76.000  miles  of  territory.  Guaiana  is  fayorable  for  every  tropi- 
cal product  The  inhabitants  are  aborigines.  Butch,  English,  Europe- 
ans, Africans,  and  are  in  number  82.924  negroes,  9.076  colored,  5.000 
whites.  The  three  departments  are  Demerara,  JBssequilH)  and  Berbice, 
whose  chief  towns  are  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam.  England 
contested  for  a  long  time  the  possession  of  Guaiana  with  the  Butch, 
but  finally  seised  upon  it  in  1803.  Population  in  1843, 120.000 ;  pro- 
duce same  year : 

Sngar :....  54.674.009  lbs.      I  Rum 147.8.'t0  His 

Molasses. 2.0^0.354  galls.  |  Coffee 1.9:24.000  lbs. 

Since  the  emaneipatum,  many  estates  haye  been  abandoned.  The 
goyemor,  howeyer,  in  iiis  address  of  1843,  says :  '*A  steady  augmentation 
of  population,  &c.,  cannot  fiiil  to  raise  this  magnificent  colony  to  that 
high  rank  amone  the  dependencies  of  the  British  crown,  to  which  its 
extent^  capabilities  and  fertility  giye  it  so  just  and  natural  a  claim."* 

*  The  Mattpiito  Tnritoty,  for  yario^s  reasons,  and  chiefly  the  alledged  British 
interference  in  its  policy  and  claims,  has  srown  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
an  elaborate  note.  It  extends  westward  from  Spanish  Hondnras  to  the  sea,  with  a 
most  extensiye  coast.  Honduras,  ajisertinff  its  independence,  has  maintained  con 
tinual  hostilities  with  Guatemala.  The  Spanish,  it  is  asserted  by  McGregj^or, 
neyar  subjugated  or  occupied  Mosquito,  though  the  British  had  long  ago  a  fort  and 
trading  hut^  which  they  were  forced  by  Spain  to  abandon.  The  Mosquito  Indi- 
ans  are  spoken  of  in  yery  high  terms:  ** Their  loye  of  liberty,  added  to  their  natu- 
ral  brayery,  impelled  them  to  maintain,  in  aoyereign  independency,  the  possession 
of  their  mountains,  yalleys,  woods,  lakes  and  riyers,  against  the  snperior  arms  and 
arts  of  Spain."  They  haye  readily  allied  themseWes  with  the  English  and  look  to 
them  for  protection.  During  the  war  in  1749,  so  important  was  considered  the 
possession  of  the  Mosquito  Coast,  that  the  British  at  once  established  a  garrison 
there.  The  settlers,  in  hopes  of  a  province  being  set  up  by  the  crown,  began  to 
cultiyate  the  soil  eztensiyely.  Eight  of  the  settlers  are  said  to  have  bought  a  large 
tract  of  land,  seyenty  miles  long  and  thirty  broad.  A  system  of  government  was 
established  over  them  by  the  home  government.  Tiiese  steps  were  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  the  Spanisirds,  and  tlie  two  nations  successively  won  and  lost  the 
mastery  of  the  territory.  In  1786,  on  the  discussion  of  claims,  the  British  minis* 
try  determined  upon  a  surrender  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  There  is  sufficient 
proof  thatseyeral  parte  of  Mosquito  are  decidedly  more  salubrious  than  any  other 
west  India  tettlameats.  I'he  supplier  of  cabinet  woods  of  every  sort  are  inex« 
haustible.  Sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco  and  indigo,  could  be  advantageously  cnl 
tiyated.    This  is  the  British  account  of  the  matter. 

The  Mosquito  Territory  is  considered  by  McGreggor  as" independent  snd  under 
the  protection  and  sovereignty  cf  EUigland  ;'*  which  is  much  the  same  nn  to  ^ny,  is 
an  Englidi  poosessioA.    The  present  George,  '*  king  of  the  Mosquito  Shore  an^ 
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EXPORTS  OF  OUAIANA  IN  TEN  YEARS. 
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Bahama. — This  group  eonsists  of  seyeral  hundred  islaads,  extend- 
ing south-east  six  hundred  miles  between  Florida  and  HaytL  They 
are  of  coral  formation,  scantily  covered  with  soil,  and  mostly  uninhab- 
ited. Neu)  Providence^  from  its  harbor,  is  the  most  important  It  is 
the  seat  of  Government,  and  differs  little,  in  general  appearance,  from 
the  other  islands.  Nassau  is  the  capital  The  whole  area  of  the 
islands  is  stated  at  5.424  miles.  Population  in  1837,  19.943 ;  two- 
thirds  being  black.  The  inhabitants  are  residents  or  wreekers.  The 
latter  are  very  numerous,  and  are  daring  navigators,  who  find  constant 
employ  from  the  dangerous  keys,  shoals  and  breakers  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Number  employed  in  agriculture,  3.590.  Articles 
of  product — com,  potatoes,  yams,  peas,  beans,  pine  apples,  ootton,  ochre, 
cassada,  pumpkins,  arrow  root,  oranges,  limes,  lemons.  Dye  woods  are 
largely  exported,  and  vast  quantities  of  salt  Exports,  in  1834,  £92.- 
802;  imports,  £142.021.  The  Bahamas  were  settled  by  the  British 
in  1629.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  who  ia  tuna  were 
expelled.  The  French  and  Spaniards,  combined,  took  possession  in 
1703.  From  that  period  till  the  cession  to  Britain  in  1783,  the  islands 
were  a  famous  rendezvous  for  piratesw 

Burmuda, — This  is  a  group  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  small  islands 
on  the  Atlantic,  east  of  South  Carolina.  The  population  is  8.000,  of 
whom  half  are  black.  HamiUon  is  the  capital.  The  exports  are  ar> 
row  root,  potatoes,  onions,  palmetto  and  straw  hats.  They  have  one 
hundred  vessels  engaged  in  the  West  India  carrying  trade.  About 
one  thousand  barrels  of  oU  are  taken  annually  on  Uie  coasts. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JANUARY,  1847. 

hnporU,  JEacpmiM. 

From  Great  Britain £52.079  S.943 

*«     North  America 3.199  307 


nation,"  was  educated,  we  believe,  in  England,  and  crowned  May,  1844.    The 
British  govemraent  keep  up  a  resident  agency  in  the  country. 

Honduras  and  Mosquito,  together,  are  Uiree  hundred  and  ninety-nine  mtlaa  lone 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide;  area,  48.500  square  miles.    An  able  historical  and 


Walker,  the  resident  agent,  employs  much  of  his  time  in  endeavoring  to  iraprova 
the  morale  and  condition  of  tlie  Creoles.  An  ensign  and  standard  for  the  nation^ 
were  sent  out  to  them  from  Ed  gland.  It  would  be  well  for  the  United  States, 
whose  policy  Is  non-interferenco  by  Europeans  on  the  Aroeiieaa  eoatiaeat,  to 
have  a  vigilant  eye  to  the  movements  on  the  Mosquito  Coast. 
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Fi«m  Britbh  Watt  ladies ^ 3.881  7.094 

»'     UnitodStates.  65.76J  5.107 

•*     ForeigE  states 9.267  3.309 

jel34.189  X18.593 

bomber  sf  vessels  entered  in  1846^  one  hundred  end  ninety>fo«r,  of  95.686  ton- 
nai^e  ioward,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-six,  of  25.565  tonnage  outward ; 
1847,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  yessels,  19.962  tons  inward,  one  hundred  and 
uixty-six,  19.625  tons  outward. 

STAPLE  PRODUCTIONa 

1846.  1847. 

Arrowroot £8.084  4.U5 

Onions 1.782  1.637 

Potatoes 1.036  1.845 

Oil 129  

The  exports  of  arrow  root  and  potatoes  havo  been  increaBing  very 
rapidly  of  late  years. 

Drinidad. — In  the  immediate  yicinity  of  Columbia,  and  the  most 
dbtant  of  all  the  islands  from  the  United  States^  is  Trinidad^  whicb, 
for  commercial  importance,  is  second  only  to  Jamaica.  Area  about 
2000  souare  miles.  The  interior  is  uncultivated  and  almost  unexplor- 
ed. Tne  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  is  supposed  sufficient  to  supply 
all  England  with  sugar.  One-thirtieth  of  the  surface  only  is  capable 
of  cultivation.  In  1838  there  were  184  sugar  estates,  with  an  invest- 
ed capital  of  £2.000.000  sterling.  A  deficiency  of  labor  has  long  been 
a  serious  drawback  to  the  estates.  Cocoa  is  extensively  cultivated  ; 
asphaltiim  is  found  abundantly.  The  progress  of  the  island  has  been 
chiefly  since  1783.  It  has  been  held  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  as 
well  as  by  the  English.  The  population  of  Trinidad  is  stated  as  low  as 
39.000,  and  as  high  as  70.000,  by  <^orent  writers.  Therewere,in  1840, 
180  sugar  estates,  104  distilleries  on  estates,  21.710  acres  in  cane,  6.910 
aeres  in  cocoa,  1.095  in  coffee,  6.313  in  provisions,  and.  7.237  in  pas- 
tures. 

Jamaica, — This  most  important  of  all  the  British  islands,  lies  about 
one  hundred  miles  south  of  Cuba,  has  an  area  of  6.250  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  880.000,  of  whom,  in  1835,  311.000  were  blacks. 
Whilst  the  yellow  fever  rages  on  the  low  grounds,  the  elevated  regions 
enjoy  perfect  health.  The  island  is  not  generally  fertile,  but  requires 
much  culture.  Indigo,  coffee  and  cocoa,  formerly  much  cultivated, 
have  been  given  up.  •  Every  variety  of  tropical  fruit  and  the  most  val- 
uable dye  and  cabinet  woods  flourish.  The  European  population  are 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  German  and  Portuguese.  But  little 
of  the  island  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  to  be  granted.  The 
largest  estates  are  about  1200  acres,  but  it  is  impossible  to  procure  a 
force  to  work  them,  as  the  freed  negroes  will  only  work  a  few  hours 
each  day,  and  a  few  days  each  week.  Labor  and  rent  are  the  chief 
subjects  of  agitation.  The  coffee  estates  have  suffered  less  by  eman- 
cipation, as  Europeans  cultivate  them  to  an  extent.  But  we  shall  re- 
fer to  these  things  bye  and  bye. 

Jamaica  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1503,  and  remained  with 
them  till  its  conquest  by  England  in  1055.  In  1772  the  exports  were 
U.OOO  hhds.  sugar;    in  1774,  78.000.     The  island  suffered  from  the 
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Berbice 18  854         89    St  Lucia If 

Bernmda 54  3.6:23        323    St.  Vinceat S7 

Deraerara 54  2.353        250    Tobago 7 

Dominica 14  502          85    Tartola 48 

Greoada... 48  819        198    Trinidad 61 

Jamaica 116  4.363  633 
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ToUl 7.304  592.839  40.659 

The  most  obyioTis  distinction  which  exists  between  the  Britbh  and 
other  West  Indies,  is  that  which  grows  out  of  the  relationship  of  its 
white  and  colored  population,  and  the  experiment  some  years  in  pro- 
gress of  cultivating  the  products  of  the  tropics  by  fru  negro  labor. 
This  reflection  opens  to  us  the  whole  subject  of  EHANciPATioNy  of  which 
the  world  has  heard  so  much,  and  in  the  discussion  of  which  we  shall 
learn  more  of  the  true  condition  of  the  islands  than  can  be  gleaned 
from  any  of  our  preyious  facts  and  statistics.  We  crave  the  readers 
umiivided  attention. 

Slavery  is  an  institution  as  old  as  society  itself  In  the  most  glori- 
ous eras  of  letters  and  liberty,  it  was  at  its  he^ht  We  find  it 
throughout  all  the  dark  ages.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, in  the  full  blaze  of  Christianity,  science  and  civilization,  its  progress 
is  unchecked  and  even  accelerated.  Every  attempt  at  suppression  has 
signally  failed.  Abolition  has  been  ^'  as  sounding  brass."  The  natural 
increase  of  slaves  falls  little  shmrt,  in  the  United  States,  of  100. 000 
per  annum,  and  it  is  not  venturing  too  much  to  assert,  that,  for  every 
slave  liberated  by  one  nation,  another  has  been  imported  by  its  neigh- 
bor from  the  coast  ci  Africa.  The  imports  into  Spanish  colonies,  Brazil, 
South  America,  &c.,  are  many  thousands  annually.  The  supply  is  thus 
kept  eaual  to  the  demand,  and  increases  with  it  There  are  perhaps  as 
many  slaves  in  the  world,  as  the  peculiar  products  which  they  are  engaged 
in  raising,  and  for  which  they  only  seem  to  be  fitted,  require.  Emancipa- 
tion is  the  measure  of  policy,  when  that  number  is  temporarily  too  large. 
It  is  less  heartless  than  the  Spartan's  extermination  of  his  heloit^hut  still 
mercenary,  in  that  it  is  enjoying  the  laborer's  prime  and  dismissing 
him  to  want  when  he  ceases  to  be  valuable.  Even  were  the  negro  en- 
titled to  his  freedom,  man  is  selfish  and  will  not  give  it  to  him,  if  it 
involves  his  pecuniary  loss.  Disregarding  individual  exoeptions,  the 
world  has  exhibited,  as  yet,  no  such  benevolence. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  men  have  not  lost  more  than  they  have  gain- 
ed by  abstract  speculations  upon  liberty.  The  liberty  of  the  uncivil- 
ized and  barbarous  man,  is  that  of  a  wild  beast.  In  the  delirious  ex- 
cesses of  unrestrained,  unlimited  liberty,  men  have  proved  thenaselTes 
monsters  and  shocked  high  heaven  with  their  atrocities.  Demagogues, 
fanatics,  those  upon  whom  all  government,  however  regular,  sits  like 
fetters  of  steel,  are  loudest  in  their  vociferations  for  liberty,  which  is 
to  them  a  license  for  every  bad  passion.  Its  meaning  with  these  is 
very  different  from  what  the  true  patriot  and  lover  of  country  claims. 
We  have  no  faith  here.  In  our  opinion,  no  men,  no  nation  of  men, 
who  were  ever  fit  for  true  liberty,  ever  lost  it.  Dungeons,  bolts  and  bars 
cannot  confine — ^whips  cannot  tame  its  noble  spirit.  The  man  who  is 
a  slave  was  never  free!  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  slave  or  the 
nation  of  slaves.  They  were  made  for  that  condition  or  they  would 
never  occupy  it    Their  happiness  and  prosperity  are  in  this  state  ^  er. 
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baring  power  (for  with  this  every  creature  of  God  is  endowed),  they 
would  break  the  fetter,  or  at  least  die !  Let  them  be  slaves,  for  free- 
dom with  such  has  no  name,  and  would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing. You  could  not  enslave  the  North  American  Indian — he  defies 
jour  bonds  and  dies  free  as  his  native  air.  You  could  not  enslave  the 
Anglo-Saxon — ^for  this  our  fathers  in  the  old  and  the  new  world  have 
shown.  Could  slavery  even  be  toUrablt  to  me,  I  would  pray  God  to 
continue  me  a  slave.  There  is  but  one  nation  in  all  the  world  who 
will  submit  itself  a  willing,  unresisting  subject  to  slavery,  arid  that  is 
the  African! 

In  every  age  of  history  the  African  has  been  a  slave.  His  slavery  be- 
gan in  his  own  country  and  to  his  own  princes.  The  Ivwest  rational  be- 
ing in  the  creation  of  God,  next  to  the  Hottentot,  with  capacities,  men- 
tally and  physiologically  considered,  of  the  most  groveling  character, 
he  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages  and  under  all  circumstances ;  with 
the  identical  characteristics  in  the  cane  fields  of  Cuba  as  four  thousand 
years  ago  in  the  streets  of  Thebes  f*  He  does  not  repine,  he  does  not 
rebel.  Nothing  higher  incites  him.  He  toils  when  he  is  bade,  and 
ceases  the  very  moment  that  constraint  is  removed.  If  liberated  and 
left  to  himself,  he  degenerates  back  to  barbarism,  from  the  civilization 
which  slavery  brought  him.  In  the  sight  of  every  other  people  he  is 
degraded,  whether  nominally  bond  or  free.  Social  intercourse  with 
him  is  impossible.  His  experiments  in  self-government  have  been  hid- 
eous &ilures,  as  we  shall  see  directly  in  considering  HaytL  Through- 
out the  British  West  Indies,  he  is  a  political  cypher,  and  only  kept  in 
place  by  the  influence  of  a  powerful  government.  Siera  Leone  and 
Liberia  are  experiments  in  the  face  of  all  experience.  The  former 
has  ^xesAj  failed. 

If  the  right  to  hold  the  African  in  bondage  were  in  issue,  though  in 
fact  the  constraint  comes  from  his  own  nature,  and  there  were  not  the 
other  strong,  and,  as  we  believe,  irresistible  arguments  from  history 
and  the  Bible,  foi^t  is  unnecessary  to  lay  any  stress  now  upon  the  ar- 
gument for  policy,  growing  out  of  the  condition  in  which  whole  com- 
munities find  themselves  placed ;  strong  as  that  argument  justly  is,  we 
would  take  the  high  ground,  in  view  of  every  circumstance  of  his  case, 
that  the  negro  teas  created  essentially  to  be  a  slave^  and  finds  his  highest 
development  and  destiny  in  that  ^condition,\  Nor  can  I  see  in  this  a 
contradiction,  or  one  ground  to  except  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his 
Creator,  whose  ways  are  too  far  above  mine  to  be  perfectly  compre* 
bended.  Happiness,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  the  ultimate  end ;  and 
whatever  condition  produces  the  most  of  this,  is  right  and  good.^  As  we 
are  created  with  dififerent  intelligences  little  less  than  angels  anaidiots  ; 
with  different  constitutions,  Hercules  and  imbeciles ;  in  the  frozen  cli- 
mates of  the  poles,  where  bread  must  be  earned  by  struggles  with  terrible 
Bature — or  about  the  equator,  where  spontaneous  fruits  make  earth  a 

*  The  archeoloffical  and  hieroglyphical  resisarehes,  ia  Egypt,  eleariy  demon- 
strate this — vide  Gliddon's  Lecturea;  Dr.  Nott,  in  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  and 
Commercial  Review,  Nov.,  1847 ;  alao  Dr.  Cartwright  in  S.  Q.  Review. 

^  The  reader  will,  if  possible,  read  Dr.  Cartwright^s  paper  on  the  negro,  in  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Review ;  we  forget  the  volume.  He  supports  powerfully  this 
position,  aa  also  does  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile. 
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garden  of  paradise,  so  can  I  see  no  ground  for  presaming  the  equal- 
ity of  mankind.  There  is  no  argument  a  priori.  If  an  argument  be 
framed,  it  must  come  from  facts^  and  all  facts  are  opposed  to  the  theo- 
ry. Perhaps  I  had  rather  oe  a  slave  than  an  idiot,  were  it  possible  for 
my  nature  to  be  enslaved.  Perhaps  I  had  rather  be  a  slave  in  the 
genial  skies  of  the  tropics,  than  a  savage  among  tumbling  icebergs  or 
in  the  wilds  of  Africa ;  or  perhaps  nature,  more  kind  and  wise,  may 
determine  for  me.  I  am  so  fashioned,  however,  as  to  decide,  beyond 
one  question,  the  propriety  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  existed  in  certain  people,  from  the  remotest  periods  of  time, 
not  only  without  resistance,  but  with  ready  acquiescence ;  that  they 
have  flourished  under  it,  and  become  civilized  and  useful,  and  in  every 
experiment,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  alter  their 
state,  ht^ve  manifested  an  utter  incapacity  for  any  other.  A  freeman 
mys^,  without  any  fine  spun  and  impracticable  notions  of  its  uniter- 
scd  propriety,  I  seek  not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  am  sat- 
isfied with  the  facts  as  they  are  given. 

There  never  was,  perhaps,  a  more  systematic  slave  dealer  than  Great 
Britain — ^not  even  New  Encland — ^but,  becoming  suddenly  afflicted  with 
a  sense  of  her  wrongs,  under  the  scourges  of  conscience,  she  took  a 
turn  and  vowed  henceforward  the  world  should  all  be  free.  We  make 
this  charitable  supposition  of  conscientiousness  from  the  promptings  of 
a  liberal  nature — for  it  is  well  known  that  philarUhropy  knocked  a  very 
long  time  at  the  doors  of  parliament  before  it  was  heard,  and  some  have 
unkindly  insinuated,  was  only  heard  when  interest  whispered  your 
West  India  possessions  are  not  fertile  enough  to  compete  with  foreign 
islands.  You  have  immense  empires  in  the  east,  capable  of  unlimited 
production,  which  others  have  not.  Liberate  your  West  India  slaves ; 
force  them^  as  you  can  then^  to  liberate  theirs,  and  you  have  the  monopo- 
ly cf  the  world  !  This  has  been  insinuated,  and  the  late  importation  of 
African  apprentices  (?)  squints  awfully  at  the  practical  inieresi  xitw 
'Of  the  matter.  ^ 

But  let  this  be  as  it  may.  Great  Britain  liberated  her  slaves,  and  we 
-are  about  to  show,  however  uncharitable  in  us,  that  whether  instigated 
by  the  highest  benevolence  or  most  sordid  interest,  she  has  absurdly 
blundered  in  her  course,  injuring  every  one  that  she  would  have  bene- 
jited,  and  benefiting  every  one  she  would  have  injured. 

In  1838  the  fiat  went  forth  that  800.000  slaves  were  freemen,  and 
that,  in  the  sufferance  of  government,  eight  shillings  in  the  pound  value 
for  every  slave  would  be  paid  to  his  master.  Thus  by  grinding  tax- 
.ation  upon  the  laboring  classes  of  England,  was  raised  £20.000.000  to 
rbe  applied  to  Uie  purchase  of  £50.000.000  property,  consecrated  as 
rsuch  by  law ;  and  with  little  regard  to  the  views  of  the  property  hold- 
ers themselves,  was  secured  emancipation.  This  was  the  first  pecunia- 
ry cost.  We  shall  see  hereafter  it  was  but  a  tithe  of  what  had  to  be 
incurred. 

There  was  an  intermediate  apprenticeship  state  established.  Captain 
Capadoso,  who  was  in  command  of  the  forces  when  the  news  was  re- 
ceived in  the  islands,  gives  us  in  his  work,  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
scene  :  *'  The  negroes  crowded  round  to  hear  the  news,  frantic  ;"  but 
'When  told  of  six  years  apprenticeship,  "  No  six  years,  no  six  yeara^  they 
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▼ociferaidd  beyond  all  bound  of  eontrol.*'  Explanations  were  vain. 
The  police  were  called  out  and  martial  law  contemplated.  ^  Every 
thing  looked  mightily  like  insarrection  "  ( this  was  in  Trinidad ),  ^  the 
negroes  flocked  to  town  and  would  not  return  to  their  masters,  so  that 
the  magistrates  were  compelled  to  exert  the  power  vested  in  them,  and 
make  some  examples  by  having  corporal  punishment  inflicted  on  a 
few  of  the  strong  and  retractoiy.men,  whi<m  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
the  apprentices  returned  to  the  estates." 

However,  slavery  has  ceased  and  apprenticeship  has  ceased,  at  least 
for  the  original  blacks,  and  fifteen  years  have  passed.  We  naturally 
desire  to  know  the  result  of  the  experiment  It  has  surely  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  work..  It  has  been  tried  under  the  most  fitvorable  aus- 
pices. Other  nations  have  an  interest  in  these  results.  France  has,^ 
because  her  revolutionary  government  is  on  the  eve  of  a  similar  move-' 
ment  The  United  States  have,  for  we  have  near  3.000.000  slaves ; 
and  some  very  wise  and  very  humane  men  are  ever  urging  us  to  set 
them  free,  to  rove  untrammeled  as  they  wist,  over  the  wealthiest  states 
of  the  Union.  These  gentlemen  cannot,  of  course,  object  to  our  point- 
ing to  their  own  bantlings,  emancipation  and  Hayti,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  receiving  instruction  from  that  quarter.  It  is  but  fair,  too, 
that  British  writers  should  speak,  whose  prejudices  would  naturally 
induce  them  to  give  the  most  favorable  account,  even  if  there  were 
American  authorities  to  consult  On  so  interesting  a  point,  the  read- 
er will  pardon  our  frequent  and  extended  quotations.  And  first  from 
the  worx  of  OoL  Oapadose,  who  was  an  officer  sixteen  years  in  the 
islands,  publbhed  in  London,  1845.  We  ought  also  to  observe,  that 
the  writer  is  a  great  advocate  for  emancipation  and  the  negroes. 

**  The  greatast  drawback  to  Bgricaltore,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  the  idleness  of  the 
neffroes,  who  work  only  foor  hours  in  the  day,  and  then  (notwithstanding  the 
bi^  wages  they  receive)  very  negligently;  three-quarters  of  a  dollar  each  per 
diem,  or  rather  for  four  hours  superficial  work,  besides  other  advantages  equivalent 
to  one  dollar,  is  what  is  nsoally  paid  to  them.  Many  will  not  work  at  all  so  long 
as  they  have  any  money,  and,  upon  the  slightest  word  of  reproach,  quit  the  estate 
forever.  My  friends  were  in  great  anxiety,  lest,  through  the  miscondnct  of  these 
willful  laborers,  the  crops  of  this  year  should  be  lost ;  and,  as  every  month  increases 
their  insolence,  there  was  a  worse  prospect  for  the  futore.'*^Vol.  i,  29. 

^I  conld  not  see  the  machinery  m  operation,  as  nearly  all  the  work  people  had 
left  in  consequence  of  a  slight  reprimand  he  had  riven  them,  for  impertinence  and 
disrespect  to  the  gentleman,  his  assistant,  who,  bemg  disturbed  one  night  by  their 
boisterous  singing,  dancing  and  noisy  music,  mildly  requested  them  to  go  to  a 
greater  distance  from  his  lodging.  Instead  of  complying  with  his  reasonable  request, 
they  told  him  he  might  go  and  sleep  at  the  mill,  for  they  should  not  move  to  please 
him,**  &C.,  &Cv^-Vol.  i,  35, 

''They  (the  negroes)  are  too  indolent  for  so  important  an  object;  for,  whilst  they 
possess  lands  capable  of  enriching  them  in  the  highest  degree,  they  simply  cuiti* 
vate  what  they  require  for  present  supporlr— a  small  quantity  of  rice,  cocoa,  coffee, 
Indian  com,  p^round  provisions,  and  some  few  of  the  tropical  fruits.  Witli  pro- 
perty abounding  with  the  finest  trees  and  materials,  their  cottages  are  poor  looking, 
miserable  dwelhngs.^* — Vol,  i,  39. 

'*  The  whole  wa^  I  passed  cocoa  and  coffee  grounds,  but  not  in  good  order,  and 
offering  a  gloomy  illustration  of  what  I  had  oluierved  in  the  sugar  estates,  viz.,  the 
want  of  proper  workmen.  In  these  plantations  it  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
labor  is  so  light  that  children  are  capable  of  performing  it;  but  the  weeds  are  suf* 
fered  to  grow  to  a  great  height— even  the  gathering  the  fruit  is  scarcely  per- 
formed, a  greater  part  being  allowed  to  drop  to  the  ground.  Every  thing  offers  a 
cheerless  contrast  to  the  former  flourishing  state  of  the  colony,**  &c.,  &c--Vol.  i,  45. 

^  But  what  a  contrast  was  offered  by  the  valley  of  Diego  Martin ;  the  estates 
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looked  abandoned,  and  the  Inxn riant  cocoa,  eofl^  and  engar,  which  formerly  ffavo 
eo  much  beaaty  to  the  landscape,  were  no  long^er  geen ;  lone  brushwood  had  feikea 
their  place  and  everything  wore  a  neglected  aspect."— Vol.  i,  60. 

In  relation  to  the  negroes,  CoL  Gapadose  says : 

^It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  emancipated,  and  the  people,  generally,  in 
the  colonies,  are  aTerse  to  agricultnral  labor,  and  that  the  comparatively  few  who 
do  engage  in  it,  are  so  unreasonable  in  their  demands,  it  ie  equally  to  be  lament^ 
ad,  that  the  free  bom  rising  ^neration  seem  absolutely  disinclined  to  any  pnnaits 
of  that  nature,  even  the  cultivation  of  gardens.*'— Vol.  ii,  250.* 

The  present  value  of  esftates : 

**  It  is  affirmed  that  very  few  proprietors  of  estates,  in  the  West  India  Colo- 
nies, now  clear  the  expenses  attendant  on  their  cultivation;  yet,  in  some  of 
them,  such  as  Tobago,  JJomlnica,  Grenada,  and  others,  the  wages  paid  to  laborers 
amount  to  less  than  what  the  maintenance,  in  all  probability,  of  a  similar  number 
of  slaves  would  have  cost  "before  the  emancipation.  The  loss  to  proprietors  in  those 
colonies  most,  tlien,  arise  from  the  diflTerence  of  labor  performed  from  its  present 
insofficioncy — whilst  the  laborers  have  an  easy  mode  of  indemnifying  themselves 
for  the  lowness  of  wages  by  the  sale  of  their  ground  provisions,  on  which  they 
can  put  what  price  they  please.^* — Vol.  ii,  255. 

An  able  writer,  in  the  February  number  of  Blackwood,  1848,  paints 
ia  most  fearful  colors,  the  condition  of  the  West  Indies : 

^immediately  after  the  emancipation  act  was  passed,  the  produce  of  the  WesI 
Indian  estates  began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  their  value  to  be  correspondingly  de* 
predated.  This  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  abridgment  of  theworluDg 
hours,  and  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  great  number  of  laborers  altogether  from  plan* 
tation  employment.  In  fact,  the  want  of  adequate  labor  began  to  be  felt  moA 
painfully  til roughout  the  colonies.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  planters  went  •  on, 
making  every  exertion  they  could,  under  peculiarly  difficult  circumstances. 

"The  increased  expense,  occasioned  by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  colo- 
nies, soon  absorbed  more  than  the  compensation  money 4vhich  they  had  received; 
and  in  addition  they  were  urged  by  government  to  provide  **more  fully  for  ths 
administration  of  justice,  for  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  law,  for  estaUiahing 
circuit  courts,  amending  the  workhouse  laws,  improving  the  state  of  jaila,  for 
better  prison  discipline,  establishing  weekly  courts  of  petit  sessions,  providing 
places  of  confinement  for  prisoners,  raising  an  efficient  police,  &c.— 4hinga  no 
doubt,  very  desirable  in  themselves,  but  not  to' be  accomplished  save  at  a  grievous 
cost,  which,  of  course,  was  thrown  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  planters. 
Th0  following  extract  from  the  answer  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  in  reply  to  the 
Governor's  address,  at  the  opening  of  that  chamber  on  4th  August,  1835,  will 
show  the  state  of  the  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  year  immediately  subsequent  to 
emancipation:  ^Seeing  large  portions  of  our  neglected  cane-fields  becoming  over- 
run with  weeds,  and  a  still  larger  portion  of  our  pasture  lands  returning  to  a  state 
of  natnre;  seeing,  in  fact,  desolation  already  overspreading  the  face  of  tlie  land,  it 
IS  imposiiible  for  us,  without  abandoning  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  to  enter- 
tain favorable  anticipations,  or  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  painful  conviction,  that 
progressive  and  rapid  deterioration  of  property  will  continue  to  keep  pace  with  the 
apprenticeship,  and  that  its  termination  must  (unless  strong  preventive  measures 
be  applied)  complete  the  ruin  of  the  colony.' 

irrL  following  were  the  immediate  and  extremely   natural  consequences: 

J  here  was  no  violence;  the  mass  of  the  laboring  population  being  left  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  houses  and  grounds  on  the  estates  of  their  masters.  For  succes- 
sive weeks  universal  idleness  reigned  over  the  whole  island.  The  plantation  catUe, 
deserted  by  their  keepers,  ranged  at  large  through  the  growing  crops,  and  fields  of 
catie.  cultivated  at  great  cost,  rotted  upon  the  ground  for  want  of  hands  to  cat 
uiem.  Amonff  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  respectable  families,  whose  sole  de- 
pendence  had  been  a  few  slaves,  had  to  perform  for  themselves  the  most  mental  of- 

»n^  S?*'  ^^P***^^  ^<>«»»  in  Mveral  places,  speak  of  the  contentment  of  the  negroes, 
him^r***'^"*  u ^  physical  comforts;  but  he  is  forced,  at  the  same  lime,  to  throw 
M^h^y^  *5®  name  of  freedom,  so  dear;  as  he  admits  that  they  were  "  comfort- 
•«iB,  nappy  and  weU  taken  care  of  in  every  way,  when  slaves." 
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ficM.  Still  the  same  bonefal  infloenee  eontinned  to  mle  the  Govemment  In  all 
cases  of  difference  the  stipendiary  magistrates  supported  the  emancipated  mass 
against  the  helpless  proprietor,  and  eren  took  an  active  part  in  supporting  the  d»> 
mands  of  the  people  for  an  extravagptnt  rate  of  wages,  alike  injurious  to  both  classes*' 

**To  the  Editor  of  the  Jamaica  Detpateh^  Oiromde,  and  Oatette. 

(^'Coming  evsaii  eaat  their  ahadowB  borlbrs.' 

*'SiR — ^I  have  jnst  returned  from  Lncea,  where  I  have  witnessed  a  sight  any 
thing  but  gratifying  to  my  feelings. 

**A  vessel  has  arrived  from  *  Trinidad  de  Cuba,'  to  load  with  the  mill  and  ma* 
chinery,  coppers,  and  other  apparatus  from  Williamsfield  Estate  in  this  parish,  lata 
the  property  of  JVIr.  Alexander  Grant  The  estate  has,  since  Mr.  Grant's  death, 
been,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  times,  abandoned;  and  Mr.  D'Castro,  the  owner  of 
the  vessel  now  at  Lucea,  has  purchased  the  fixtures  for  an  estate  settling  in  Cuba. 

^  Is  not  the  fate  of  Jamaica  estates  foreshadowed  in  this  circumstance  7  Is  it 
not  a  melancholy  reflection  that  we  are  being  wantonly  sacrificed  by  our  fallow- 
countryman,  solely  for  the  agrandisement  of  foreigners! 

**  It  does  not  require,  Mr.  Editor,  a  prophet  to  foretell  the  fate  of  Jamaica  sngar 
properties,  and  that  for  every  man's  property  destroyed  here,  half  a  dozen  will 
flourish  in  Cuba.  A  new  branch  of  trade  is  opened  to  us,  and,  for  a  few  months^ 
DO  doubt,  it  will  be  a  brisk  one.  I  would  strongly  recommend  gentlemen  who  are 
adyertising  properties  for  sale  to  send  itie  advertisement  to  Cuba;  an  estate  now  is 
not  worth  more  than  the  cattle  and  machinery  on  it,  and  our  nei^bors  in  Cnba 
might  obtain  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  their  sugar  planta- 
tions on  very  easy  terms;  and  it  will  be,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  agreeable,  at  some 
future  time,  when  necessity  compels  us  to  quit  our  own  country,  to  seek  a  living 
in  Cuba,  to  see  our  late  still,  steam-engine,  or  coppers,  and  if  we  are  particularly 
fortunate,  obtain  the  superintendence  of  any  one  of  them.  I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your 
ooedient  servant  A  Psoprietos. 

••  Hanover,  Oct  23, 1847." 

**The  destructive  results  to  property,  by  the  changes  thus  precipitately  forced 
on  the  colony,  will  be  best  manifested  by  reference  to  the  exports  of  oar  three  great 
staples — sugar,  rum,  and  cofiee : 

BBMLSVOAB.  PimOR.  aUK.  US.  OOrTBB  AT    AVtUAltVAL, 

atXSO.  St  ^10.       60«psrlfiaUM.  £* 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending 

1807,  last  of  the  African  trade  131.962  50.4et  33.825.^7  3. 85ft. 631 
Average  of  the  five  years  ending 

1815,  date  of  R^gistrr  Act. . . .  118.490  48.786  34.394.790  3.588.903 
Av.  of  the  five  years  ending  }9iX 

date  of  Canniuff's  Resolutions..  110.934  41.046  18.793.909  3.198.637 
Average  of  the  five  years  ending 

1633,  last  five  of  slavery 95.353     35.505     17.645.603     3.791.478 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending 

1843,  fint  five  of  freedom....        43.453     14,185       7.413.498     1.813.384 

"  Up  to  1807,  the  exports  of  Jamaica  progittssively  rose  as  cnkivation  was  ex- 
tended. From  that  date  they  have  been  gradually  sinkings  bnt  we  more  especiallv 
entreat  attention  to  the  evidence  here  adduced  of  the  effect  of  emancipation,  which 
in  ten  years,  reduced  the  annnal  valne  of  the  three  principal  staples  from  J63.791.- 
478,  to  jC  1.313.284,  being  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  sixteen,  or  equal,  at  five 
per  cent,  to  an  investment  of  about  thirty-two  millions  of  property  annihilated* 
We  believe  the  history  of  the  world  would  be  searched  in  vain  for  an^  parallel 
case  of  oppression,  perpetrated  by  a  civilized  government,  upon  any  section  of  its 
own  subjects. 

*'  In  other  places  the  alteration  and  decline  has  been  even  more  startling.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  exports  from  British  Gnaianaiatintervds  of 
three  years,  beginning  with  1827,  and  ending  as  above  with  1843: 


.4 

4 

1837 

SVOAX. 

hbdt. 
....    71.168 

RUV. 

psaebMBf. 
33.363 
33.939 

HOLAtSSS 

euki. 

88.336 
31.189 

corroik 
balM. 

15.904 
5.433 

COfKB* 

Ibi.  Dateh. 
8.063.753 

• 

1830 

....    69.717 

9.503.756 
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1833 

1836 

1839 

....  63.415 
....  57.143 

17.834 

34.803 

16.070 

8.396 

44.6Q8 
37. Odd 
13.134 
34.937 

3.699 

3.196 

1.364 

34 

5.704.483 
4.801.352 
1.583.350 

1843 

....  36.738 

1.438.100 

These,  then,  at  first  blush,  are  the  fruits  which  have  been  abundant- 
ly reaped,  and  there  is  little  to  hope  for  in  the  fature,  despite  of  all 
the  efforts  which  the  returning  reason  of  the  mother  country  annuallv 
puts  forth.  To  us,  it  is  too  plainly  manifest,  the  doom  of  the  British 
West  Indies  is  irrevocably  sealed. 

The  Hon.  John  0.  Calhoun,  when  Secretary  of  State,  in  1844,  dis* 
patched,  we  belieye,  a  private  agent  to  the  West  Indies,  in  quest  of 
information  for  the  department,  and  with  the  results  before  him,  pro- 
duced that  celebrated  letter  to  Mr.  King,  which  did  so  much  in  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  France  and  other  nations.  The  strong  yet  truthful 
colors  in  which  the  condition  of  the  colonies  are  developed,  warrants 
an  extract  in  our  pages. 

'*The  experiment)  Ins.,  hai  turned  oat  to  be  a  coetly  one.  She  has  expended 
nearly  one  handled  millions  of  dollars  in  indemnifying  the  owners  of  the  emand* 
pated  staves.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  increased  price  paid  since,  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  for  samr  and  other  tropical  productions,  in  consequence  of 
the  measure,  is  equal  to  hau  that  sum;  and  that  twice  that  amount  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade— making  together,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  as  the  expense  of  the  experiment  Instead  of  realising 
her  hope,  the  result  has  been  a  sad  disappointment  Her  tropical  products  havo 
fallen  off  to  a  vast  amount  Instead  of  supplying  her  own  wants  and  those  of 
nearly  all  Europe,  with  them,  as  formerly,  she  has  now,  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles,  scarcely  enough  to  supply  her  own.  What  is  worse,  her  own 
colonies  are  actually  consuming  sugar  produced  bv  slave  labor,  brought  direct  to 
England,  or  refined  in  bond,  and  exported  and  sold  in  her  colonies  as  cheap,  or 
cheaper,  than  they  can  be  produced  there;  while  the  slave  trade,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing, has,  in  ihet  been  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever.  So  disastrous 
has  Men  the  result,  that  her  fixed  capitalvested  in  tropical  possessions,  estimated 
at  the  value  of  near  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  is  said  to  stand  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  * 

**  But  this  is  not  the  worst  While  this  costly  scheme  has  had  snch  ruinous  effecCi 
upon  the  tropical  productions  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  given  a  powerful  stimttlus, 
followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  products,  to  those  countries  which  have 
had  the  good  sense  to  shun  her  example.  There  has  been,  it  is  estimated  by  them, 
invested  in  the  production  of  tropical  products,  since  1808,  in  fixed  capital,  nearly 
four  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  wholly  dependent  on  slave  labor.  In  the  same 
period,  the  value  of  their  products  is  estimated  to  hove  risen  from  about  $73,000,000 
annually,  to  nearly  t230.000.000,  while  the  whole  of  the  fixed  capital  of  Great 
Britain  vested  in  cultivating  tropical  products,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
b  estimated  only  at  about  t890.000.000,  and  the  value  of  the  products  annually, 
at  about  t6O.O0O.000.  To  present  a  still  more  strikin^f  view :  of  three  articles  of 
tropical  products— sugar,  coffee,  ^nd  cotton^the  British  possessions,  including  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  Mauritius,  produced,  in  184Q,  of  sugar,  only  3.991.771 
pounds,  while  Caba,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States,  excluding  other  countries  having 
tropical  possessions,  produced  9.600.000  pounds;  of  oofiee,  the  British  possessions 
produced  only  37.293003  pounds,  while  Cuba  and  Brazil  produced  20 1.. 595. 135 
pounds,  and  of  cotton,  the  British  possessions,  including  shipments  to  China,  only 
137.443.446  pounds,  while  the  United  States  alone  produced  790.479.375  pounds.'* 
•— ^imafe  jDoeianefOr,  1 844. 

But  let  OS  eo  a  little  into  the  details  of  these  emanoipation  moTO- 
ments,  and  of  those,  the  necessary  sequence,  demanded  bj  the  oondi* 
tion  of  the  islands — protests  upon  protests,  petitions  upon  petitions, 
oonunittees  in  parliament,  and  reports,  navigation  ana  tariff  laws, 
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crimination  and  recrimination,  by  parties  and  ministers,  in  one  contin* 
Bed,  uninterrupted  series. 

The  colonists  deserve  the  &te  they  have  suffered.  They  were  delu- 
ded with  open  eyes  into  an  assent  to  a  scheme  which  they  at  least 
should  have  known  to  be  impracticable.  The  alluring  promises  so 
liberally  made,  haye  not  been  kept  Indeed,  no  government  could  be 
supposed  absurd  enough  to  keep  them,  if  it  had  the  power.  There  is 
a  point  beyond  which  men  will  not  endure  taxtUion,  and  they  are  reach- 
ing it  Let  the  colonist  partake  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  fanaticism 
without  complaint  He  could  have  averted  the  evil.  He  should  have 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  a  British  subject,  and 
resisted  the  encroachment.  Magna  Charta  and  the  constitution  of 
Parliament  were  the  bulwarks  of  his  property  as  his  person.  The  pow- 
er was  his  to  have  defied  and  resisted,  even  unto  death.  We  admit  the 
difficulties  of  the  position,  but  he  should  have  been  firm  and  unmoved. 
To  him  the  negro's  character  was  familiar ;  and  let  us  ask,  what  slave- 
holder of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  or  Louisiana,  even  if  ignorant 
of  the  results  in  the  West  Indies,  would  hesitate  a  moment  about  the 
availabili^  of  free  black  labor  in  any  department  of  tropical  agricul- 
ture 1  We  shall  see,  now,  the  same  confessions  wrung  from  British 
lips.    The  extract  is  from  Blackwood,  for  February,  1848 : 

**The  negro  ib  mon  fully  alive,  perhapi,  than  any  other  class  of  mankind,  to 
the  Inxary  of  undisturbed  idleness.  He  has  few  wants,  and  those  few  are  easily 
rapplied  in  such  a  splendid  island  as  Jamaica,  where  his  provision  ground,  with  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  9nltivation,  will  afford  him  the  necessaries  and  some 
of  the  luxuries  of  lift.  What  he  cannot  raise  for  himself,  must  of  course  be  ob- 
tained by  labor;  but  a  very  slight  portion,  indeed,  of  the  primal  curse  now  lights 
upon  the  emancipated  negro,  who  has  no  ambition,  and,  consequently,  no  motive 
to  persevere. 

**  It  has  been  perfectly  well  ascertained*  that  the  constitution  of  Enropeans  will 
not  admit  of  their  pursuing  out-door  labor  in  a  tropical  climate;  and,  therefore, 
white  labor  is  out  of  the  question.  The  natires  of  Madeira,  indeed,  have  been 
tried,  but  they  are  unfit  for  the  work ;  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  the  snpply  from 
that  quarter  is  limited.  Coolies  were  brought  out  from  the  E2ast  Indies  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  equal  to  two-fifths  of  their  wages,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  It  is 
well  known,  that  of  the  last  lots  of  Portuguese  and  Coolies  (those  of  1845-6),  near- 
ly one-half  have  been,  since  that  period,  on  the  sick  list,  most  of  them  not  serious- 
ly ill,  but  in  that  feeble  and  inert  state  which  change  of  climate  is  apt  to  produce. 

**  From  all  this,  and  from  the  experience  of  centuries,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Afri- 
can alone  is  physically  suited  to  undergo  with  ease  and  without  danger,  the  fatigue 
of  field  labor  in  the  climates  which  are  suited  for  sugar  cultivation.  We  shall 
presently  allude  to  the  obstacles  which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  free  labor  from  that  quarter;  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  most  scrupulous  reader,  that  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  pseudo- 
friends  of  the  African,  is  one  most  admirably  calculated  to  foster  the  state  of  bar- 
barism, cruelty,  ignorance,  oppression  and  crime,  which  is  the  melancholy  charac* 
teristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  unhappy  country.'* 

Let  these  stubborn  facts  rebuke  the  presumptuous  interference  of 
those  in  certain  sections  of  our  own  Union,  with  the  institutions  of 
other  sections,  about  which  they  are  practically  as  ignorant  as  was  the 
British  nation  of  the  character  of  the  people  they  set  loose  upon  the 
world.  Shall  the  momentous  experiment,  made  under  such  auspicious 
circumstances,  result  less  disastrously  when  made  under  circumstances 
infinitely  more  unfavorable  ?  The  negro,  by  nature,  is  fierce  and  un- 
governable, and  submits  to  exertion  under  pressure  only  of  the  great- 
est exigencies  or  constraint    His  aspirations  are  gross  and  sensual 
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Satisfy  these,  and  he  will  bask  in  the  sun,  and  dose  away  life  in  siopid 
insensibility.  To  suppose  such  a  people  capable  of  self-gOTcmment, 
and  of  accommodating  themselyes  to  all  the  regulations  and  duties  of 
a  civilized  state  of  society,  is  a  monstrous  assumption. 

One  act  of  palpable  iniquity  is  brought  home  upon  the  British  gov- 
emment.  After  forming  a  solemn  compact  with  the  master,  to  allow 
him  six  years  of  labor,  termed  apprefUiceship,  in  his  slave,  and  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  in  consideration  of  his  after  freedom,  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  in  its  infinite  highness,  undertook  to  dissolve  this 
compact  by  abridging  ix)fimr  years  the  service  of  the  negro  !     But 

^  The  way  found  proaperoua  once, 
IndacoB  best  to  hope  of  like  auccess.** 

Among  the  earliest  complaints  of  the  planters  were,  that  they  were 
neglected  by  the  home  government ;  that  no  facilities  were  afforded  for 
the  introduction  of  apprentices  [  ?  ]  from  Africa  or  the  East  Indies; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  impediments  imposed.  The  last  complaint  amounts 
to  this-— contracts  made  with  such  apprentices  in  their  native  country 
are  of  no  force.  They  must  be  made  in  the  colony ;  this  is  plain.  A 
contract  made  with  a  barbarian,  in  his  native  wilds,  would  have  few 
points  in  the  barbarian's  favor.  He  understands  equally  weU,  the  title 
of  slave  and  apprentice  I 

These  complaints  were  disregarded,  and  the  planters  allowed  the  full 
protection  for  their  products,  enjoyed  up  to  1834,  vis.:  a  differentud 
duty  of  twenty-one  shillings  per  cwt.,  imposed  in  their  favor,  upon  all 
sugars  imported  into  England  from  foreign  countries.*  For  this  much 
they  were  to  submit  to  me  following  restrictions.  We  extract  from 
the  London  Economist : 

*4Bt,  They  were  confined  to  the  British  markets  for  their  auppliea  of  lumber, 
food  and  clothing;  2dly,  They  were  prevented  importing  freeh  labor,  under  what 
we  always  deemed  an  unworthy  suspicion— that  imroimtion  would  degenerate 
into  a  slave  trade,  and  immigrant  labor  into  alavery ;  Sdlv,  They  were  precluded 
the  privilege  of  sending  their  produce  to  Europe  in  any  hut  British  ahips,  which 
not  unfrequently  entailed  an  extra  cost  of  two  to  three  pounds  a  ton  upon  their 
•uear;  4thly,  And  at  home,  out  of  regard  to  the  landed  interest,  their  rum  was 
subjected  to  a  high  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  British-made  spirits,  and  their 
sugar  and  molasses  were  entirely  excluded  from  our  breweries  and  distilleries.** 


t  In  1844  an  innovation  was  made,  by  rendering  the  duty  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  place  of  growth,  viz.:  in  free  or  slave  countries.  In 
1846  this  distinction  was  entirely  abrogated,  and  a  scale  adopted  for 
the  final  and  earlv  introduction  of  all  sugars,  upon  a  common  footing ; 
a  measure  of  whiff  policy,  induced  by  the  growing  popularity  of  free 
trade  doctrines.  The  differential  duty  for  1846,  was  six  shillings  per 
cwt.;  in  1850  it  is  to  be  nothing. 

The  effect  of  this  tariff  arrangement  has  been,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, to  stimulate,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  growth  of  slave  su- 
gar ;  which,  in  Cuba,  within  a  few  years,  from  60.000  per  annum,  has 
swelled  to  over  200.000  tons.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  Louisi- 
ana and  other  countries.  This  competition  must  be  met  by  the  British 
colonies,  with  all  the  fetters  of  their  navigation  laws.     They  are  even 

*  Thtts  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar  was  £l  4».;  on  foreign,  £3  3j; 
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told  that  Havana  sugars  are  worth  fire  shillings  the  hundred  more  in 
point  of  color  and  strenffth,  growing  out  of  superior  working. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood  gives  some  interesting  statLstios  of  the  ooat 
of  producing  sugar  in  the  different  islands : 

•('From  mftoy  calcalations,'  writes  a  highly  intelligent  and  experienced  corres- 
pondent, *  the  lowest  rate  at  which  sugar  eon  be  produced*  is  aboat  twenty  shillings 
per  cwt,  on  the  average,  or  twenty  pounds  per  ton.  No  doubt  some  estates  may, 
and  do,  grow  it  cheaper  than  others.  They  may  have  advantages  of  situation, 
both  in  regard  to  weather  and  command  of  labor;  but  one  thing  I  am  certain  of, 
that  no  number  of  estates  taken  collectively,  can  grow  it  much  under  twelve  shil- 
lings.' 

Cost  of  production  in  slave  countries,  per  ton £13    0    0 

Add  duty  £l  per  cwt 20    0    0 

Cost,  irrespective  of  freight '.....£32    0    0 

Cost  of  production  in  free  labor  colonies £20  0  0 

Add  duty  14#.  per  cwt 14  0  0 

Difierence  of  value  between  slave  and  free  sugar,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 

or  3t,  per  cwt 3  0  0 

Cost,  irrespective  of  freight £37    0    0 

The  following  statistics  show  the  depreciation  in  value  of  a  few  lead- 
ing estates : 

**•  In  1838,  the  value  of  the  estates,  owing  to  the  want  of  labor,  had  fallen  from 
one-third  to  a  halt    The  following  is  the  account  of  some  of  the  estates : 

Price  in  1838.  Former  price, 

Anna  Catherina  estate £30.000  £50.000 

Providence 38.000  80.000 

Thomas 90.000  40.000 

In  1840,  the  depreciation  became  greater.    Here  are  a  few  examples : 

Rome  and  Houston  estate £40.000  £100.000 

Success 30.000  55.000 

Kitty 26.000  60.000 

William 18.000  *-               40.000 

<«  In  1844,  the  Groenveldt  estate,  formerly  valoed  at  £35.000,  was  sold  for  £lO>- 
000.  In  1645,  the  Baillie's  Hope  estate,  foxmerly  valued  at  £50.000,  was  disposed 
of  for  £7.000.  And  in  1846,  the  Haarlem  estate  went  for  £3.500,  whereas  its  pre- 
vious value  was  not  less  than  £50.000." 

The  cry  of  the  planters  is  now  for  higher  protection,  and  it  resounds 
every  where  in  the  colonies  and  vrith  terrific  force  in  parliament.  Ten 
shillings  on  the  cwt  of  sugar  is  the  lowest  amount  which  they  consider 
consistent  with  the  further  existence  of  the  colonies  I  Will  their  de- 
mands be  met?    For  the  interests  of  sound  government  we  hope  not 

WhatJight  have  the  planters  to  expect  a  restoration  of  the  old 
sugar  duties  and  even  hi^er  ones,  with  all  the  support  of  the  high 
friends  thevhave  in  England?  Shall  the  power  of  taxation  be  given 
to  them7  Were  the  government  of  Lord  tfohn  Eusscl  to  make  a  sud- 
den sommerset  and  find  itself  supported  in  the  popular  sympathies  of 
England^  a  thing  almost  impossible,  it  might  be  considered  an  act  of 
magnificent  heTievoUnce^  upon  the  part  of  a  generous  nation,  submittinjg 
itself  to  onerous  taxation ;  never  an  act  of  justice  accorded  to  whom  it 
was  due !  Does  it  not  involve  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  in  the 
compact  with  the  slave  owner  he  was  to  be  allowed  forever  afterward 
to  dispose  of  his  products  in  the  London  markets  at  much  higher, 
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even  double  their  true  valuation,  as  regulated  bj  supply  and  demand 
throughout  the  world?  We  say  forever — for,  if  with  nearly  twenty 
years  of  -protection  under  the  emancipation,  he  has  been  sinking  lower 
and  lower,  when  in  the  name  of  hearen  will  he  be  able  to  stand  alone? 
Is  it  not  a  vain  struggle  against  the  power  of  nature  and  circum- 
stances?  The  monstrous  folly  of  submitting  foreffer  to  such  an  out- 
rage upon  trade  and  enterprise,  could  not  for  a  moment  have  entered 
the  minds  of  the  English  people,  however  deluded  in  other  respects^ 
an  outrage  without  equivalent — unmitigated  wrong — support  to  a  tot- 
tering and  baseless  fabric  1 

But  we  have  no  time  to  continae  any  further  our  asseverations  herey 
but  must  pass  to  concluding  sections  of  the  article. 

4.  Dependencies  of  Holland. — The  three  islands  of  Saint  Eusta- 
tia  and  its  dependencies,  Saba,  St.  Martin  and  Curacoa,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Dutch,  who  have  never  made  any  considerable  figure  in 
the  western  world. 

SairU  Eustatia  is  in  circumference  thirty  miles,  and  has  an  area  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety  square  miles.  Its  appearance  from  the  sea  is 
that  of  a  conical  mountain,  though  much  of  its  sur&oe  is  level  and 
covered  with  vegetation.  Tobacco  is  an  ifnportant  product,  but  sugar, 
cotton,  indigo,  provisions  and  stock,  are  exported.  Having  been 
the  center  of  immense  contraband  trade  during  the  war.  Admiral 
Rodney  is  said  to  have  taken  with  the  island  £4.000.000  booty.  The 
commerce  and  prosperity  of  St.  Eustatia  have  declined.  The  product 
of  sugar  now  is  only  about  1.000  barrels,  and  the  population  has  de- 
creased from  five  thousand  whites  and  fifteen  thousand  slaves,  to  three 
or  four  hundred  whites  and  about  two  thousand  slaves.  Saba  is  alto- 
gether unimportant  The  island  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  in  1635; 
it  has  since  changed  hands  with  France  and  England,  and  finally  given 
to  Holland,  in  1814. 

SairU  Martin. — This  island  was  originally  settled  by  the  French 
and  Dutch,  and  is  divided  between  them— the  French  part  being  attach- 
ed to  Guadaloujpe  and  embracing  a  population  of  six  hundred  free,  and 
three  thousand  slaves.  The  Dutch  population  is  about  eoually  nu- 
merous. They  each  produce  about  25.000  cwt.  of  sugar,  and  130.000 
galls,  of  rum.  The  whole  area  of  St.  Martin  is  only  thirty  square 
miles.     Salt  is  largely  produced.  ^ 

Curacoa,  the  largest  of  the  Dutch  islands,  contains  an  area  of  eight 
hundred  square  miles  and  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
of  whom  three  thousand  are  white,  five  thousand  five  hundred  free 
colored,  and  five  thousand  slaves.  Sugar  and  salt  are  the  great  sta- 
ples. Its  capital  is  Williamstadt,  a  well  built  town,  governed  by  a 
stadtholder.  The  English  had  possession  ^n  1807.  In  common  with 
all  the  Dutch  colonies,  the  expenses  are  much  greater  than  the  revenue 

The  Dutch  have,  also,  a  portion  of  Guaiana,  on  the  South  American 
coast,  called  Surinam,  from  the  name  of  its  capital  There  are  one 
thousand  and  fifty  estates  of  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  cocoa,  &c. 
It  is  said  that  the  government  in  Holland,  in  1842,  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  determine  the  best  mode  of  extinguishing  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  colonies;  and  the  governor  told  CoL  Gapadose,in  1845, 
the  only  thing  that  prevented  the  Dutch  government  from  acting, 
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the  want  of  means  to  oonapensate  the  great  losses  whidi  woqM  leBolt 
to  the  planters.  The  population,  in  1840,  was  9.475  free,  4^906 
slaves,  and  6.300  friendly  bosh  negroes.     Export,  1841 : 

Sugar 31.386.646  Ibi. 

CoSm 1.958.M>    *' 

CottoB % 1.467.070  ■" 

MolaflMW 1.0^.258  gslls. 

Rum V ,82.374     »*      &c.«&c. 

5.  Dependencies  of  Denma£K.-^iS/.  T%omas  iros  settled  bj  the 
Ijanes,  in  1672,  and  contains  thirtj-seyen  square  miles.  The  soil  is 
not  productive,  and  sugar  and  cotton  but  little  cultivated.  Population, 
five  hundred  whites,  one  thousand  five  hundred  free,  five  thousand 
slaves.  The  island  was  twice  in  the  hands  of  Britain.  Its  chief  town 
is  a  place  of  great  activity  and  i^reads  over  considerable  extent.  "V«8* 
sels  from  all  parts  are  seen  in  the  harbor,  persons  of  all  nations  in  the 
streets,  and  languages  of  every  kind  heard  in  the  hotels  and.  public 
places."  Population  by  one  account  12.000.  "  The  real  history  of 
the  island,"  says  a  writer  in  Colotdal  Magazine^  '•^  is  unwritten ;  but 
that  it  has  been  the  scene  of  more  atrocities,  and  the  refuge  for  more 
outlaws  than  any  other  ocean  isle,  is  certain."  The  sales  of  merchan- 
disc  in  St.  Thomas  are  vast.  Goods  are  landed  duty  free,  which  en- 
ables it  to  command  the  trade  of  the  islands  and  of  South  America. 
The  slave  trade  is  carried  on  here.  ^'  Long,  low,  black  schooners," 
Bays  an  English  account,  '^  were  notoriously  fitted  out  in  this  harbor, 
within  the  present  century,  but  these  vessels  had  secret  owners,  acees' 
eories  and  agents  here,  while  their  bloody  flag  infested  these  seas." 

IMPORTS  OF  ST.  TflOMAS,  1840. 

From  Great  Britain... ^...... $2,110,000 

"     France 640 .  000 

"      Hamburg,  Ac • 960^000 

»•     Bremen ,.* «.  199. 000 

*'     United  States 966.000 

'*     Other  places 133.000 


^•^ 


$4,997,000 

Spanish,  American,  and  West  India  arrivals,  in  1840, 1.568  vesseb ; 
48.024  tonnage. 

Santa  Crwz.— From  a  sketch  by  Thurlow  Weed,  we  learn  that  the 
English  and  Pntch  took  possession  in  1625 ;  that  the  latter  were 
expelled  in  1649,  and  the  former  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  the 
following  year.  The  French  again  received  possession  in  1761,  but 
transferred  it  in  1653  to  the  <' Knights  of  Malta."  The  French  aban- 
doned the  island  in  1720,  for  St.  Domingo,  but  returned  again  and  sold 
it  to  the  Ck>penlMigen  merchants  for  £30.750,  who  sold  it  to  the  king  of 
Denmark.  The  English  in  1801  and  1807  seized  upon  the  island.  Its 
«rea  is  eighty  miles.  Population  in  1841.  3.200  whites,  30.000  slaves. 
The  product  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo  have  declined.  In 
1800  there  were  produced  40.000  hhds.  emgar,  and  20.000  puncheons 
mm;  in  1846  alK>ut  20.000  hhds.  sugar,  and  14.000  puncheons  rum. 
Christian  stood  is  the  principal  town  and  has  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  English  language  is  mostly  in  use.  The  island,  in  common  with 
ike  ethers,  is  under  a  governor  general.     The  code  of  Christian  V.  ia 
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in  force.    The  slaves  in  all  the  Danish  oolonies  are  in  course  of  grai- 
lud  emancipation. 

Saint  John  is  the  remaining  Danish  island,  and  is  thirteen 
long  and  six  broad.     It  is  unimportant. 

6.  Dependency  of  Sweden.— fi^.  Bartholomew. — ^Area  twenty-fiTC 
square  miles ;  populati<m  six  thousand  blacks,  two  thousand  whites. 
It  is  abundantly  fertile  in  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  d^.,  &c.,  &>& 

7.  Hayti. — Notwithstanding  the  contrary  desire,  we  must  be  coa- 
tent  with  a  l»ief  reference  to  Hayti,  which,  indeed,  furnishes  in  its 
history,  the  materials  for  whole  Tolumes.  The  world  has  seen  witii 
astonishment,  and  we  trust  with  profit,  the  crimes  which  have  been 
committed,  and  the  ruin  which  has  resulted,  in  a  land  once  blessed  with 
sound  government  and  unexampled  prosperity.  We  doubt  if  history 
presents  any  parallel,  where  the  sanctions  of  freedom  and  independence 
have  been  given  for  so  long  a  period,  to  a  reign  of  guilt,  terror,  and 
devastation.  Fearful  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  applied  the 
incendiary  torch  to  such  materials. 

The  area  of  Hayti  is  29.500  square  miles,  and  its  population  about 
700.000,  of  which,  one-tenth  part  only  are  whites  and  colored.  One- 
half  of  the  island  came  into  possession  of  France  in  1691,  by  ces^n 
from  Spain. 

Unexampled  prosperity  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  French  in  the 
island,  up  to  that  period,  when  the  convulsions  at  home,  induced  by  the 
revolution  of  1790,  began  to  extend  their  influences.  The  assembly  in 
Paris  proclaimed  <'  universal  freedom,"  and  the  blacks  in  the  colony 
caught  up  the  cry,  and  prepared  for  the  dreadful  orgies  of  blood. 

The  world  has  been  abundantly  satisfied,  that  all  the  horrors  of  the 
insurrection  which  ensued,  are  attribut^le  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
popukr  leaders  in  France,  sustained  by  certain  abolition  societies  in 
England,  and  the  irresolution  and  mistaken  policy  of  the  colonial  ao- 
thorities  in  the  isknd.  But  for  these,  the  negro  had  remained  content 
and  happy,  and  mankind  been  spared  the  dreadfcd  drama  enacted  bj 
him. 

We  may,  at  some  other  time,  go  into  the  minutiae  of  these  move* 
ments,  and  furnish  the  reader  an  unvarnished  narrative.  The  pictnrs 
should  ever  be  present  in  the  minds  of  the  south  and  of  the  north, 
that  our  country  may  be  spared  the  repetition  of  the  tithe  only  of  these 
cnmea  There  is  something  terrible,  if  we  judge  from  ite  frmts,  in  the 
very  title,  a^nU  des  noirs,  "  friends  of  the  bkcks,"  by  whomsoever  worn. 
The  seal  and  sincerity,  yet  indiscretion  of  these  men,  lead  them  to 
rush  on  where  angels  might  hesitate  a  step.  Well  might  even  the  ne- 
gro himself  pray  to  be  saved,  harmless,  from  his  friends.  Hereafter, 
when  we  speak  of  Hayti,  we  shaU  refer,  witii  full  particulars,  to  all  Uie 
movements  m  behalf  of  the  Mriwa^Siera  Leone  and  Liberia,  toUm- 
tziUwn  and  abolttion^-^aidL  exhibit  them  in  tiieir  true  colors. 

We  pass  over  the  tumultuous  and  revolutionary  history  of  Hayti,  anee 
L«.?  !r  «  1^^'  ^^"^  ^  ^^  present  moment,  when  conflicting  armies 
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EXPORTS  FROM  HATTI,  1789«  1801^1841. 

Gayed  Sugar,  Muteovado,  •  O^ee,  CoUon, 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

1789 47.dl6.53L  93.573.900  76.835.219  7.004.374 

1801 16.540  18.518.572  43.420.470  2.480.340 

1818 198  5.443.567  26.065.200  474.118 

1819 157  3.790.143  29.240.919  216.103 

1820 2.787  2.514.502  35.137.759  34&839 

1821 600.934  29.925.951  820.563 

1822 200.454  24.235.372  592.368 

1823 14.920  33.802.837  332.266 

1824 5.]06  44.269.084  1.028.045 

1825 2.020  36.034.300  815.697 

1826 32.864  32.189.784  629.972 

1835 ^       ■  1.097  48.352.371 

1836 -  16.199  37.662.674 

.1837 30.845.400 

1840 741  46.126.272  922.575 

1841 1.363-  34.114.717  1.591.454 

Well  does  Mr.  McOreggor  remark,  and  with  this  we  close :  ^  What 
the  destiny  of  Hayti  maybe,  we  will  not  attempt  to  determine,  further 
than  the  revolutions  of  1842,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 — the  expulsion  of  Presi- 
dent Boycr — ^ihe  atrocities  committed  by  the  negroes  on  the  colored 
raoes-^the  contests  and  distractions  between  the  former  political  men 
on  the  island — ^the  insecurity  which  prevails — ^the  non-payment  of  the 
installments  of  indemnity  to  France — the  neglect  of  agriculture — ^the 
consequent  want  of  products  for  trade,  and  the  lax  morals  and  indo- 
lence of  the  population,  are  all  subjects,  when  deliberately  considered, 
that  do  not  leave  us  much  good  to  hope  for,  in  the  prospects  of  Hayti."** 


German  Population  of  the  UNrm)  States.-— We  take  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Mercantile  Tunes,  New  York : 

**  The  flUUfl  which  have  received  German  immigrants,  and  to  which  they  have 

given  decided  character,  are,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  where  about  one-third  are  of 
rerman  origin;  ft^stern  New  York,  about  one-fourth;  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Mich* 
igan,  about  one-fifth;  and  Missouri,  Iowa,  nnd  Wisconsin,  toward  which  latter 
states,  the  tide  is  now  pressing,  large  numbers  of  Norwegians  mingling  in. 

F.  Yon  Raumer  makes  the  German  population  of  the  United  States 
considerably  larger  than  the  above  estimate.  We  subjoin  it.  He 
says: 

Of  18.980.000  inhabitants,  4.886.000  wen  in  the  year  1844,  Germans,  vis.: 

Pennsylvania,  880.000  ontof    1.938.000  inhabitaats. 

Ohio,  764.000  1.784.000  ^ 

NewYoric,  537.000  3.641.000 

Indiana,  309.000  783.000 

Tennessee,  281.000  721.000 

Illinois,  265.000  633.000 

That  is,  3.037.000  8.730.p00 

**  The  number  is  increasing  with  vreater  rapidity  now  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  thought  of  leaving  the  fatherland,  to  seek  a  new  star  of  fortune  across  the 
sea,  which  once  sent  a  pang  to  the  German  heart,  has  now  become  so  much  an 
every-day  matter,  that  thousands  follow  tiionsands  in  a  constant  stream." 

*  The  reader  will,  by  reference  to  Vols.  1,  S,  3  and  4  of  Commercial  Review* 
find  mach  additi^aal  information  on  the  West  Indies. 
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Havaha,  April  19,  1648. 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Em. 

Dear  Sir: — Agreeably  to  my  promise  I  am  doing  my  belt  to  collect  all  the  data 
required  to  giTe  yon  a  fair  comparative  statement  of  soger  making,  in  this  ishod 
and  in  Louisiana  by  the  old  set  of  kettles,  and  by  the  other  methods,  and  Whi^h  I 
shall  communicate  upon  my  return. 

Ilie  present  average  price  of  negroes  iu  the  Island  of  Cuba^  is  $600  rounds  good 
plantation  hands  bring  $600,  and  such  for  the  last  twelve  months havo  never  been 
Tower  than  $408.  The  slave  trade  is  so  much  suppressed  that  the  ilugar  planter* 
here  have  now  to  buy  city  servants  through  negro  brokers,  or  to  buy  cofee 
estates  with  the  slaves  Upon  them.  About  a  fortnight  ago  a  eofiee  estate  with 
35  negroes,  say  22  good  hands  and  13  old  and  children,  was  sold  at  $20,000,—- 
payabte  one  half  cash,  the  other  half  in  first  rate  Havana  commercial  acceptance, 
at  6  months,  with  interest.  The  slaves  have  been  removed  to  the  sugar  estate  of 
the  buyer,  and  he  has  offered  the  coffee  estate,  from  which  only  the  slaves  have 
been  removed,  for  $3000,  but  has  not  as  yet  had  an  offer  as  high  as  $3500.  If  he 
could  obtain  this  price  for  the  land,  the  slaves  would  then  stand  him  at  $17,000 
equal  to  $500  round.  * 

The  following  statement  of  a  plantation  managed  in  the  most  saving  manner, 
has  been  furnished  to  me,  and  which  shows  that  the  annual  expenses  of  a  sugar 
plantation  in  this  island  is  greater  than  in  Louisiana. 

The  estate  is  near  the  shipping  port,  on  rich,  new  bottom  land.  Hiere  are  in 
cane  260  acres — in  plantain,  corn,  provisions  and  cattle  peas,  and  occupied  by 
buildings  and  roads  154  acres^n  wood  919  acres— the  whole  1333  acree  120 
negroes— out  of  which  70  hands — 50  yoke  of  oxen,  carts,  &c.    The  crop  is 

Sugar,  700  hhds.  of  1580  lbs.  each,  1,106,000  lbs.  (9  2>^  cts.  in  port,    $27,650  00 

Packages,  700  rS)  $5  making, -      3,500'  00 

Molasses,  350  hhds.  of  140  gals,  each,  (S  $5  on  plantation,        •        -      1,750  00 

32,900  00 

BXPSMBSa. 

Salaries  of  Overseer,  Engineer,  Sugar  Maker,  and  Assistant, 
Carpenter,  Ox  driver  Slc.        -....•        S685 

Cost  of  hhds.,  transportation,  loss  in  oxen,  repairing  buildings 
and  Machinery.  .......  $9Qo 

Feeding,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  &c.,  for  120  negroes,     JM39    12,022  00 

$20,878  00 

Nrrr  FBOCBBDS. 

The  sugar  is  sold  at  2.816  cts.  on  account  of  the  extra  charge  for  the  ^hAm. 
To  this  price  must  be  added  the  export  duty,  &e. 

The  yearly  yield  per  hand  is  15,800  )bs.  of  sugar,  the  average  per  head  9216  Ibe. 

The  yearly  expenses  of  each  one  of  the  1^0  negroes  is  as  follows,  feeding  $11 
60,  clothing  $496,  medical  attendance  and  medicine  $3  75,  making  in  all  $S>  31. 

700  hhds.  or  1,106,000  lbs.  kettle  sugar,  is  the  average  yield  of  the  said  planta- 
tion-^! now  every  year  they  could  cut  but  two- thirds  of  the  eaae.  The  pie« 
dnction  is  thus  limited  only  by  the  grinding  labor,  and  it  is  the  case  on  every  new 
sugar  estate  on  the  island.  It  is  the  same  on  our  plantations  with  good  new  land. 
Here  the  grinding  season  lasts  an  average  of  five  months,  not  six  months  as  stated 
by  some  of  your  contributors,  with  us  it  lasts  but  two  and  a  half  months.  I 
think  8000  lbs.  a  fair  average  yield  per  hand  on  our  good  land  and  well  managed 
plantations  having  60  to  80  hands,  and  using  the  common  eet  of  kettlea.  There- 
fore they  make  yearly  in  this  island  per  hand  twice  as  much  as  we  do— and  it  is 
true  they  have  twice  as  much  time  to  do  it,  and  I  cannot  see  any  groanda  for 
their  claim  to  superiority  over  our  planters. 

Yonr  obedient  servant 

N.  RILLIEtJX 
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jmisa  OF  banuns  and  finance. 

No.  I.— CHRONOLOGICAL  HI8TOKT  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 
We  «re  penuaded  we  can  render  no  more  aceept&ble  eervice  to  onr  readers  than 
in  presenting  to  their  attention  the  following  able  and  accnrate  **  Chronological 
sketch  of  the  principal  oTenU  in  British  History  relating  to  the  Carrencjr,"  tdien 
from  the  Westminster  Review.  The  intimate  connexion  vhich  exists  betweei» 
the  thousand  Tamous  articles  which  contribute  to  the  trade  of  a  nation,  and 
■erres  consequently  to  augment  its  wealth,  is  too  cledrly  seen  and  universally 
acknowledged  to  require  enforcement  at  eur  hands.  Dependence  is  felt  not  only 
in  the  social  relations  which  exist  in  a  country,  but  also  in  the  meafure  to  which 
her  commerce  is  enlarged.  If  then,  one  article  of  trade  is  dependent  upon  another 
for  the  price'  it  maintains,  and  one  country  upon  another  for  the  greater  cheap- 
ness either  of  its  food  or  clothing,  how  necessary  is  it  that  we  should  regard  with 
a  watchful  eye  the  mainspring  of  trade,  which  is  the  currency.  In  the  articla 
then  which  we  iubjoin,*we  are  placed  in  possession  of  light  through  which  the 
many  thousand  problems  involved  in  the  course  of  trade  and  operations  of  the 
currency  may  receive  a  clear  and  ready  solution. — £ditor. 

The  use  of  the  precious  metals,  as  money,  was  probably  known  in  some  parts 
of  England  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  invasion  of  Julius  CoDsar,  through  the 
intercourse  kept  up  with  Cornwall  by  commercial  nations  known  to  have  visited 
it  for  tin;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  metallic  coins  were  6rst  introduced  by  the 
Romans.  On  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  when  the  country  was  given  up 
for  several  centuries  to  Intestine  divisions,  we  meet  with,  in  the  brief  records  of 
the  time,  occasional  notices  of  t|ie  scarcity  of  money;  and  a  species  of  Uoing money 
mav  be  said  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  coin  during  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
penod.  Slaves  (the  theotoes  or  teni  of  *'  Doomsday  Book**)  and  oxen  Pfood  cur- 
rent in  the  payment  of  debts.  The  price  of  a  slave  was  four  oxen.  The  export 
of  slaves  to  Ireland  (then  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes)  was  the  chief  feature  of  the 
trade  of  Chester  and  Bristol.  This  was  restricted,  but  not  altogether  abolished,  by 
Canigte,  about  the  year  1030. 

1066.— The  Conquesl;.  The  ancient  Toio^  pound  (11  ox.  5  dwts.  troy)  of  fine 
silver,  with  3  dwUu  of  attoy  (seignorage),  coined  into  20s.  by  William  the 
Norman.  Each  shilling  divided  into  twelve  pence  or  tterlingt.  The  same 
system  of  coinage  which  had  been  introduced  in  France  by  Charlemagne. 
A  foreign  gold  coin  in  use  at  this  period  called  a  Bezant,  ten  of  which  were 
about  equal  to  the  Tower  pound  of  standard  silver. 

1100  to  1135.— Reign  of  Henry  1st.  Tallies  first  mentioned  in  the  statutes  of  this 
reign  (c.  56),  as  a  means  of  collecting  the  revenue. 

l229.^«The  Pope's  Nuncio  having  acquired  great  influence  in  England,  through 
the  weakness  of  King  John's  government,  orders  the  *<  tenths**  to  be  collected 
in  money  instead  of  in  kind.  Payment  exacted  with  great  severity;  and  tha 
rate  of  interest  raised  by  the  usurers  to  60  per  cent. 

15257.— Gold  pennies  coined  by  Henry  III.  A  gold  penny  weighed  two  sterlings, 
or  45  grs.  troy.    This  was  the  first  gold  coin  struck  by  English  raonarchs. 

1362. — ^The  middle  or  average  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  as  gathered  from  the 
51  of  Henry  III.,  regalating  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  lOs .  per  quarter 
(30f .  in  shillings  of  the  present  weight  and  standard.*)  The  barons,  during 
this  reign,  reproached  Henry  III.  with  pawning  the  credit  of  the  Crown  by 
Issuing  "  TaSies  for  the  victuals  of  his  table.** 

1374— A  Parliament  called  by  £dward  I,  to  restrain  usury,  and  oblige  all  Jews  to 
wear  a  badge. 

1379. — ^Two  hundred  and  eightv  Jews  hanged  for  clipping  and  coining. 

1389.— The  Jews  banished  th^  kingdom  by  Edward  I. 

The  Jews  were  succeeded  in  their  vocation  of  money-brokers  by  ItaUan  mM" 

■      I-.    ■   ■  111  I     III  ■■■  *  I  ■     ■     I      I  I        I         ■    ■!     ■■■    I   — — ^^W^— ^— ■.» 

*  Adam  SmfUi,  book  1,  etM|icer  xi. 
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cliaaU  from  Lombardy,  who  resided  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  ii  still  called 
after  them  Lombard  Street,  or  the  street  of  the  Lombards.  The  stalls  or  benches 
at  which  their  business  was  transacted  gave  rise  to  the  term  '*  bank,**  from  the 
Italian  haneo,  a  bench.  The  Lombards  were  succeeded  as  private  bankers  or 
traders  in  money  by  the  London  goldsmiths;  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Child,  established 
abont  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the  earliest  of  the  modern  banking  firms  still 
existing,  that  of  Meosrs.  Child  &  Co.|  Temple  Bar. 

1336.— -The  exportation  of  English  and  Foreign  coins  prohibited  by  9th  Edward 
•    IIL.caos.  1,9, 10^11. 

1397« — ^The  Lombard  money-dealers  accused  of  extortion,  and  their  property 
seixed  and  confiscated  t>y  a  Royal  commission. 

1344.»-Gold  ,/Iofifts  coined  by  E2dward  IIL;  but  having  been  issued  above  their 
value,  ttiey  were  superseded  the  same*  year  by  a  new  gold  coinage  of  noMet, 
haJf  neUetj^  and  fmrihing  «e6/es.  The  noble  was  commanded  to  be  a  legal 
tender  at  of.  Qd,  (about  IBs.  id.  in  silver  of  the  present  oiandard^  and  alwut 
24s.  in  silver  at  its  present  value.) 
From  this  date  till  the  year  1774,  a  double  ttandard  prevailed  in  England,  sUver 

and  gold  coins  being  both  a  legal  tender;  the  silver  coins  at  the  price  at  which 

they  were  issued  from  the  mint,  the  gold  coins  at  prices  fixed  from  time  to  time 

by  royal  prdclamation,  and  governed  by  the  market  value  of  gold,  as  roeasnred  in 

stiver.* 

1349— The  7*ot0fr^otin(f  of  standard  silver,  coined  into  S£2t.  6^  by  Edward  III. 
1350.— The  middle  price  of  wheat,  by  the  **  Statute  of  Laborers'*  (35th  of  Edward 

III.)  6s.  Bd»  per  quarter,  or  90s.  in  shillings  of  the  present  weight  and  ataadaid. 
135l  to  1464. — A  Poll  Tax  of  4i^.per  bead  produces  a  popular  insurveetioB,  headed 

by  Wat  Tvler.    Further  debasement  of  the  currencv,  in  sis  sttoeessive  cmb- 

•gM,  by  the  last  of  which,  under  Edward  IV.,  the  Tototr  pnmd  of-  atandavd 

silver  was  coined  into  37s.  6d. 
138S.-^th  of  Richard  II.  increases  the  penalties  on  the  exportation  of  gold  and 

.    silver  coins. 
1466—5  Edward  IV.    Thoi Rial  coined,  containing  5  dwts.  of  gold. 
1489.-^th  of  Henry  VII.  increases  the  penalliea  on  the  exportation  of  coin  to 

floubU  forfeiture, 
1490.— 6  Henry  VH.    The  first  gold  coin,  called  a  Soefrdigfi,  isaned  at  20s.    It 

contained  10  dwta.  of  |old;~^oor  present  sovereign  contains  5  dwts.  3^  graina. 
1537. — The  pound  troy  of  13  oz.  substituted  for  the  Tower  pound  of  11  ox.5  dwt%; 

and  the  pound  troy  of  standard  silver  coined  by  Henry  VlII.  into  40s.    The 

gold  crown  coined  containing  2  dwta.  9i  gra. 
1528  to  1546.<«-Henry  VIII.  debars  the  pound  troy  of  silver  in  the  next  foar  eoin« 

ages  by  mixing  it  with  8  ox.  of  alloy  and  coining  the  pound  troy,  so  com* 

poeed,  into  48  shilllnffs.    This  was  the  roost  violent  interference  with  the 

currencv  recorded  in  British  history,  as  attempted  during  the  lifetime  of  ena 
.  Monarch.    The  iSseere^,  in  1545,  was  reduced  to  S^lwta.  in  jgoM.    In  1546fe 

the  maximum  of  interest  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent.,  37  Henry  8,  c  9;  previooi 

to  which  all  intereet  had  been  considered  usury  by  statute* 
1547  to  I55l.-<^ln  the  next  three  coinages,  the  pound  troy  is  further  debased  bj 

Edward  VI.,  and  made  to  contain  9  ox.  alloy,  and  coined  into  7S2s. 

Hiis  was  the  extreme  point  attained  by  the  progressive  adulteration  of  the  coin- 
age. I'he  shilling  of  William  the  Norman,  which  hafl  contained  266  grains  of  fino 
silver,  notd  contained  only  20  grains;  a  difiference  nearly  as  great  as  that  between 
twelve  pence  and  three  farthings ;f  but  We  have  to  remember  that  the  real  oabtet  or 
purchasing  power  over  food  and  labor,  of  silver,  had  been  progreasively  iacreaainf 
up  to  this  time,  fhom  the  gradual  discontinuance  throughout  Europe  of  the  cus- 
tom,of  paymenta  tn  kind,  and  the  consequent  growing  demand  for  money,  which 
exceeded  the  average  productiveness  of  the  mines  then  worked.  The  average  value, 
in  other  commodities,  of  three  farthingt  In  1541,  was  about  equal  to  that  of  CArss 
pence  in  1066.  Prior  therefore  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.,  the  depreciation  of  tfan 
coinage  by  adulteration  had  not  been  nearly  so  great  as  the  i^tpredation  of  the 
same  quantity  of  fine  silver  by  scarcity. 

-II  I     ■  -I _  m.      -  J-         —     —      ■  --  -^m--- —    -  -^ I 

*  Lord  Ltrerpool,  Treatise  on  Coim. 

t  The  partlcalAM  we  have  f  iveii  of  the  coins  are  taken  frofi  the  taSjss  sapplie4  la  the  *  Eaays 
on  llonejr,  Exebsnges,*  ltc.,by  lisary  Jsmss* 
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The  last  mentioned  debasement  of  the  coinag^e  was  fonnally  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament as  a  subsidy,  "that  the  king  mi?ht  gain  thereby  £220,000,**  bat  limitedi 
for  this  object,  to  the  adutteratiou  of  20,000  lbs.  weight  of  silTer  bullion;  but  about 
the  same  time,  the  Parliament  determined  upon  the  equally  impolitic  measarot  in 
«n  opposite  extreme,  of  retnroing  to  the  ancient  standard  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
restoring  the  purity  of  the  silver  in  the  cnrrent  coin. 

1553.— The  proportion  of  alloy  to  fine  nlww^  rod  need  from  9  ox.  to  19  dwls.t'tind 
the  pound  troy  coined  into  60s.  A  commercial  treaty  concladod  with  Swedra, 
of  which  the  conditions  were  made  to  depend  npon  the  importation  of  buUiog(. 

1553. — Edward  the  VL  dies  (July  6th)  «n  the  16th  year  of  his  ago.  A  now  coin- 
age by  Queen  Mary  of  the  same  Mint  standanl  as  the  last. 

1554. — Philip  of  Spain,  on  his  marriage  with  Mary^brings  over  with  him  ST-chestt, 
99  horse-loads,  and  two  cart  loads  of  gold  and  silver  bullion;  allanbaoqnently 
•pent  in  his  foreign  wars. 

1555.---Growing  scarcity  of  money.  The  Queen,  this  year,  obliged  to  borrow  of 
the  merchants  at  Antwerp,  £30,000,  at  14  per  cent  on  the  joint  Mcurity  of 
the  corporation  of  London  and  her  own.  Average  price  of  wheat  for  the 
three  years,  ending  1555,  from  Fleetwoed's  tables,  quoted  by  Adam  Smith, 
8s.  per  quarter,  in  money  of  the  preaent  standard. 

Thechang^e  in  thotsorreney  effected  by  the  two  last  coinages  of  this  period 
quadrupled  its  value*  The  shilling,  which  contained  bnt  SM)  grains  of  pure  silver 
in  1551,  was  new  made  to  contain  88  grains.  Its  effect  was  of  course  to  increaso 
fourlbld  the  burdens  of  rents,  taxes,  and  every  class  of  fixed  obligations.  Henry 
VXII.  had  cheated  his  creditors  by  paying  them  in  base  coin,  but  as  his  revenno 
was  eollacted  in  base  coin,  he  had  praotiealty  lightened  by  it  the  burdens  of  the 
people;  the  well»ittteaded  measure  of  restoring  the  parity  of  the  standard  made 
them  intolerable.  This  will  be  understood  by  the  reader  if  he  will  imagine  the 
ottoaeqnencea  to  himself  of  being'eaUed  npon  to  pay  his  asseoeed  taxes  in  sovereigaa 
weighing  each  90  dwts.  12  grs.,  instead  of  5  dwts.  3  grs.  Of  course  the  demand 
for  bullion  would  be  quadrupled,  as  it  was  in  Queen  Mary *s  time;  and  from  tbe 
inoieaeed  eostof  prodvustion,  the  coin  would  go  abroad  in  remittances  of  payment, 
instead  of  goods,  as  it  did  then,  and  ae  it  did  again  snbeequently  in  tbe  reign  of 
William  III.  This  explains  thd  reason,  why  that  cheapening  of  silver  which 
resulted  generally  in  Europe  ttum  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  in  1545, 
win  not  felt  in  England  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  supply 
kad  increased,  but  not  increased  in  England  in  the  proportion  of  the  artificial 
demand  occasioned  by  raising  the  standard.  Qneen  Mary  was  unpopular  as  a 
bigoted  and  persecuting  Roman  Catholic  monarch,  but  from  the  first  she  was 
thrown  into  a  false  position  with  her  subjects  by  causes  of  which  neither  she  nor 
the  iuaterians  of  the  time  understood  tbe  operation.  That  operation,  however, 
was  &r  less  severe  than  a  similar  measure  would  be  in  our  own  timos,  because  in 
tbe  leign  of  Mary  our  foreign  trade  was  inconsiderable.  The  little  commerce  we 
had  then  was  in  tbe  hands  of  mershauts  belonging  to  the  Manse  Towns,  meeting 
ia  the  Steel  Yard,  and  tbe  entire  tevi*nne  of  Engtand  amounted  but  to  £309,000. 

X560. — ^The  pound  troy  of  silver,  made  to  consist  by  the  2d  of  Elizabeth,  of  11  oz. 

2  dwts.  of  fine  silver,  and  18  dwts.  of  alloy,  at  which  standard  it  has  since 

remained.    The  pound  troy  so  composed,  coined  by  Elizabeth  into  60s. 
1562.— Wheat  alfow^  to  be  exported  by  the  5th  of  Elizabeth  when  it  reaches  tUe 

price  of  10s.  per  quarter,    This  low  price  quoted  by  Adam  Smith,  as  an 

evidence  of  the  contiued  deamess  of  silver. 
1571.— 13th  of  Elizabeth,  c.  8,  confirms  the  37th  of  Henry  YIIL,  c.  9,  fixing  the 

maximum  of  interest  at  10  per  cent. 
1580.— -The  Baltic  Company  formed.    The  first  association  of  Bngliih  merchants 

ennaged  in  foreign  tme. 
1587. — ^Elizabeth  defeats  the  Spanish  Armada. 
1597.^The  privileges  abolished  of  the  Hanseatic  merchanU  meeting  in  the  Steel 

Yard. 
1600.— The  pound  troy  of  etandard  silver  coined  by  Elizabeth  into  62«. 

Subsequent  coinages  of  the  shilling  have  remained  the  same  until  the  year  1816 
when  the  pound  troy  of  etandard  siWer  Was  coined  into  64s. 
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1601^— The  foundation  of  Aiyilematic  proTinon  for  tbo  poor  eslalilMbod  by  the 

43d  Elizabeth. 
1603. — Elizabeth  dies,  and  ii  racoeeded  by  Jamee  I.    The  crown  paenng  from  the 

family  of  Tudor  to  that  of  Stewart. 
1604.~Gnnpowder  plot. 
1G05. — ^The  Unity  Sovereign  coined»  containing  6  dwte.  11  grs.    (The  fourth 

change  aince  1545.) 
1613. — ^The  comparatire  cheapneM  of  gold  at  thie  period  not  inereaang  rriathwly 

flo  frit  as  BiTver,  gold  rises  20.  per  oz. 
1G20. — ^The  Laurel  Sovereign  coined,  oontaining  5  dwts.  20  gn.  of  gold.    The 

average  price  of  wheat  for  this  year,  and  the  twenty-five  years  preceding, 

37s.  for  the  quarter  of  eight  bushels.* 
igg4...The  maximum  of  legal  interest  reduced  from  10  to  8  per  cent,  by  the  Slot 

James  I.,  c.  17.  « 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  influences  upon  prices  began  to 
be  felt,  of  that  vast  and  disproportionate  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  as  com- 
pared with  the  demand,  which  resulted  from  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Peru. 
Subsequently,  also,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  Epgtand,  and  in- 
Ueed  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  began  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  settled  govern- 
ment, and  with  it  came  an  expansion  of  credit,  which,  co-operating  with  an  actual 
depreciation  of  gold  and  silver,  but  especially  silver,  all  over  the  world,  had,  of 
course,  a  marked  effect  upon  the  nominal  value  of  articles  of  merchandise*  as 
meesvred  by  metallic  coins. 

Our  readecB  will  notice  the  falling  rates  of  interest  whieb  commenced  with  this 
•ra  of  cheap  money.  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  attribute  these  lower  rates 
solely  to  increase  of  capital ;  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Locke,  Law,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu, who  conttdered  that  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  the  fact.  We  hold  that  the  latter  were  right,; although  the  two 
former  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  seem  to 
have  too  haatily  concluded,  with  some  of  our  modem  economists,  that  beeanse 
money  repreeents  capital,  therefore  the  demand  for  capital  is  always  commensu- 
rate with  the  demand  for  money.  A  most  serious  mistake,  as  we  have  already 
endeayored  to  explain.  The  demand  for  money  depende  vpon  the  haiancee  of  trade. 
Falling  pricee  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  money;  rising  pricee  turn  the  scale  in 
fsvor  of  commodities.  When,  therefore,  upon  the  iniiux  of  the  treasuree  of 
South  America,  prices  rose,  and  with  them  profits,  the  demand  for  money  dimin- 
ished; and  diminishing  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  its  intrinsic  value,  in  conas* 
quence  of  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  money  of  account,  the  rssult  was  ahown 
in  both  a  nominal  and  real  reduction  of  interest.  Let  us  repeat  here  what  we 
may  yet  have  to  repeat  again,  that  the  test  by  which  to  discover  whether  a  high 
rate  of  interest  Js  or  is  not  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  capitaJ,  is  a  rise  or  iall  of 

Ericas  in  reference  to  that  kind  of  capital  most  imperatively  required.  If  eepM 
ad  been  scarce  when  Queen  Mary  was  borrowing  money  at  14  per  cent,  would 
the  price  of  wheat  have  been  8s.  per  quarter?  In  the  case  before  us,  we  see  that 
with  interest  of  money  reduced  to  8  per  cent,  the  price  of  wheat  bad  risen  to  37s. 
per  quarter. 

1625.-nJames  I.  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Charies  I.    Base  money  still  continues 

to  be  issued  for  circulrtion  in  Ireland. 
1636.--Average  price  of  wheat  at  Windsor  Market  for  the  16  years  ending  tUi 

year,  44s.  per  qnarter.f 
1640. — Charles  1.  having  failed  in  his  attempts  to  lery  money  without  the  consent 

of  Parliament,  and  being  refused  an  advance  of  £200,000  by  the  city  of 

London,  seizes,  as  a  fon^  loan,  £40,000  belonging  to  private  merdgiantSi 

deposited  for  safety  in  the  Tower  Mint. 
1649.— Charles  I.  executed  at  Whitehall,  (January  300    The  quantity  of  bullion 

coined  during  this  reign,  estimated  at  £12,096,280.    A  greater  amount  thaa 

was  coined  during  the  two  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.^ 

*  ^1'- M/  ^  the  Winchestsr  quarter  of  nine  bushel^  \iy  Windsor  Market  pricea,  quotsd  ^ 

t  Sl^y  ■biUlnga  per  qoarter  of  nfne 
X  Wade's  •«  firitbb  ClUKmology.'* 
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1650  to  1659. — ^The  Commonwealth  and  Protactorate  of  Cramwell.  The  Jews 
again  permitted  to  settle  in  England.  The  maximum  of  legal  interest  re- 
duced to  6  per  cent  ATerage  price  of  wheat  for  the  ten  years  ending  1659, 
45s.  9d.  per  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

From  this  period  we  may  continue  our  chronological  sketch  at  regular  decen- 
nial intervals. 

Period  of  Ayetagfi  priee  of 

Ten  year^  Wheat  per  dr. 

of  8  buabeli. 

1660  to  1669.— Restoration  of  Charles  II.  (1660.)  A  return  of  exports  t.  d. 
and  imports  by  Dr.  Chas.  D'Avenant,  Inspector-general  of  Customs, 

£xpoil8,  jC2,0K,81S.  Imports,  £4,016^19. 

The  public  revenue  for  1663  under  £1,100,000.  1663.  Gold  imnorted 
from  Guinea,  and  the  Ouinea  Sovereign  coined,  containing  5  dwts.  9 
grs.  of  gold;  issned  at  20s.  Plague  of  London,  1665.  Fire  of  Lon- 
don, J  666.  The  Dutch  sail  up  the  Medway,  and  burn  our  shipping, 
(1667.) 44  94 

1670  to  1679. — Charles  II.,  to  obtain  funds  for  the  Dutch  war,  shuts  up  the 
Exchequer,  (1672)  seizing,  as  a  permanent  loan,  £1,300,000,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  security  of  Exchequer  TallUi,  in  antieipation  of  the 
revenue.  Panic  in  the  eity.  Run  uponlfhe  Chldsmiths,  the  private 
bankers  of  the  time,  inany  of  whom  were  compelled  to  stop  payment. 
Ten  thousand  families  said  to  have  been  ruinecl  by  this  measure.  The 
statute  of  12  Car.  II.,  cap.  13,  of  the  same  year,  again  fixee  the  max- 
imum of  legal  iuterest  at  6  per  cent.  -  -  -  -      44  9 

1680  to  1639.— A  penny  post  first  set  up  by  Mr.  Murray,  (1683.)    Charles 

II.  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  James  II.,  1685.    James  II.  .dethroned, 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  1688.  William 

III.  conciliates  the  landed  interest  by  granting  a  bounty  of  5s  per 
quarter  on  the  exportation  of  wheat,  (1689)  -  -  -      35  8 

1690  to  1699. — 'First  years  of  bounty  money  on  the  exportation  of  wheat; 
seven  years  of  extreme  dearth,  during  part  of  which  the  bounty  mo- 
ney watf  suspended;  six  yeari  of  a  currency  depreciated  in  value,  by 
light  weight,  25  per  cent.  Guineas  sold  at  30s.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land established  in  1694.  The  old  value  of  the  shilling  restored  by  a 
new  coinage,  1695.  Foreign  coins  allowed  to  be  exported  about  the 
same  time,  on  oath  that  they  were  foreign;  and  watches,  sword 
hilts,  &c.,  of  silver  manufacture.  Drain  of  bullion.  Panic.  Stcs- 
pennon  of  the  Bank*  Exchequer  Bills  first  Issued  as  a  substitute  for 
Tallies;  in  this  case  limited  to  £3,000,000,  and  issued  for  small  sums, 
to  relieve  the  pressure.  The  amount  still  represented  by  Tallieg  in 
'     1698,  £8,882,544.  -  -  -  -  -  -  50  1 

1700  to  17l)9. — Years  of  an  enhanced  currency,  government  loans,  and 
continental  wars.  The  national  debt  raised  by  William  III.  from 
£6H4,263  to  £16,394,701.  Union  with  Scotland  in  the  5th  year  of 
Queen  Anne,  (1707.)  Threatened  Invasion  of  the  Pretender  at  the 
dose  of  the  same  year.  Panic.  Run  upon  the  Bank.  The  Govern^^ 
ment  helping  it  Virough  its  d^uUiee  by  guaranteeing  for  tix  nwntha 
6  pet  cent,  interest  upon  Bank  BiU$.*  •  -  *•  -    35  01 

We  have  already  explained  at  length  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  new  coinage, 
in  producing  an  artificial  scarcity  of  money  and  a  falling  market.  These  conse- 
quences would  have  been  avoided  but  for  the  error  of  Locke,  that  *'  men  in  their 
bargains  contract  not  fer  denominations  or  sounds,  but  for  intrinsic  value."  He 
failed  to  perceive  that  intrinsic  value  can  only  be  guessed  at  through  the  medium 
of  denominations  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  that,  therefore,  wheff  he  raised 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  current  coins,  by  which  rente,  taxes,  wages,  and  prices 
had  been  adjusted,  he  should  have  given  his  new  shillings  fins  names.  It  was  an 
excellent  opyortunity  lost  for  issuing  a  decimal  coinage. 

■     - " '  ■  ...  I.     ■  -  III 

*  Francis*!  •*  History  of  tbe  Bank,**  vol.  i.,  pti«  S7. 
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Period  of  •   .  Avcrase'priffof 

Ten  years.  .     .  Wheat  per  Qr. 

'  -  of  8  boibelf. 

1710  to  1719. — ConliDenfal  wan.  Vicloriet  of  Marlboroo^h.  National  a.  d. 
debt  on  the  death  of  Anna,  increased  to  £53,681,070.  l^  Anne,  c  16, 
redaoea  ihemazinium  of  interest  to  5  per  ceut*  Acceeaion  of  Georjfe 
J.,  1714.  The  following  year  the  Pretender  proclaimed  in  Scotland 
and  in  the  western  counties  of  England.  This  was  preceded  by  a 
run  upon  the  Bank,  whkk  kuUd  for  geveral  days  wUhoui  iwtermis^n.* 
The  price  of  guineas  (guinea  ooteroigno)  iixrd  at  2lf.,  1717.  The 
close  of  this  period  is  memorable  for  the  Mississippi  and  Sooib  Sea 
bubbles,  which  arose  out  of  an  nniversal  expansion  of  credit  when 
pdace  was  secured  abroad  and  at  home.  The  Royal  Exchange  and 
other  London  Assurance  Coropaniea,  founded  at  thia  time.  The  gov- 
ernment enabled,  in  1716,  to  effect  a  great  reduction  in  the  inter^wt 
and  principal  of  the  national  debt.  -  -  -  -         43  5 

1720  to  1729.~The  reaction  in  October,  1720,  of  the  South  Sea,  and  other 
bubble  specniations,  produced  a  run  upon  the  goldsmiths,  many  of 
whom,  with  the  Sword  Blade  Company,  that  also  acted  as  bankers, 
stopped  payment.  The  Bank  of  England  waa  again  nearly  swept 
away,  but  again  weathered  the  storm.  With  the  increased  demand 
fot  money,  all  seeurities  and  every  deacription  of  property  fell  in  va- 
lu^.  Trade  was  suspended,  and  the  whole  nation  involved  iu  sulfer- 
iug.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Bank  adopted  the -resolution  of 
liMiiitaining  a  reserved  fond,  called  **the  Rest,**  io  make  good  an  oc- 
casional deficiency  in  the  dividends  to  their  own  shareholders,  and 
for  extraoruinary  coatingenciea.  George  I.  diea  1727,  and  is  succeed- 
ad  by  George  II.  -  --  -  ...  374 

BANK  ClftCCLATION. 

1718  -  -  -  -  -  -  -     £1.820,930 

1721    .       - 2,054,78Gt 

1730  to  1739.-*Reign  of  George  11.    Peace  throughout  the  first  nine  years 

of  this  period.     War  with  Spain  declared  in  1739  -  -       31  lOi 

1740  to  1749. — Heavy  losses  by  Spanish  privateers.  Hanoverian  wars. 
War  declared  against  France  in  1744.  Bank  rireolation  £4,000,000. 
Charlea  Edward  sails  for  Scotland,  July  14lh,  1745,  gains  two  victo- 
ries, and  marches  upon  Derby,  December  4th.  Panic.  Hun  upon  the 
Bank.  The  Bank  obliged  to  pay  in  sixpences,  and  to  block  up  the  doors 
toith  its  ownfiriends,  to  gain  time.  Charles  Edward  retreats  from  Der- 
by the  same  week,  and  is  finally  defeated  at  Colloden,  April  6th,  1746. 
Peace  with  France  and  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  pro- 
claimed 1749.  -  .  -  -  -  -  -     31  8 

-Mr*  Francis  tells  us  ot  this  period,  that    . 

*<  The  day  on  which  the  news  arrived  that  the  rebels  were  at  Derby,  waa  known 
in  I.oudon  as  Black  Friday.  The  gatea  of  the  city  were  shut.  The  train  bands 
were  placed  on  duty  night  and  day.  The  guards  were  ordered  out.  The  Tower 
waa  cloaed  before  its  time.  The  shops  were  unopened,  and  nobaainess  waa  done 
excepting  at  the  Bank.  Many  of  the  inhabiUnta  collected  their  valuablea  and 
fled  from  the  country." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  similar  panic  (hat  Charles  Edward  had  entered  Edin- 
bttTgh  without  a  shot  being  fired.  The  retreat  of  his  army,  forced  upon  him  by 
the  Highland  chiefs  against  his  own  bitter  remonstrances,  saved  the  crown  by 
aavag  the  Bank.  The  Highland  chiefs  did  not  know  how  much  the  principle  of 
immediate  and  absolute  convertibility  would  have  befriended  their  cuuse.  The 
stoppage  of  the  Bank,  thut  would  have  followed  upon  the  next  three  dayo'  march 
towards  Ifondon,  would  have  added  such  intensity  to  the  demand  for  money,  that 
no  effective  force  could  have  been  collected  by  the  government,  or  long,  main- 
tained.   Yet,  at  thia  time,  there  were  no  notea  in  circulation  under  £20;  and  with 


*  VrneWi  «  History  of  tie  Bwik,"  p.  W.       t "  History  of  the  Bank,"  by  J.  M»Cay. 
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oar  then  doaUe  standard^  the  bank  had  the  option  of  payin^r  either  in  gold  or 
silver.  We.  ahall  prenently  we  what  became,  in  a  nmilar  crisit,  of  the-pnuciplo 
of  immediate  convertibility,  when  the  Bank  was  required  to  pay  in  goM  only. 

Period  of  Average  price  of 

Ten  years.  Wheat  per  ar. 

of  a  bushels. 

1750  to  1759.— The  4  per  cenU.  redqced  to  di,  (1750.)    The  Bank  lend  «.    d. 
rovernment  £1 ,400.000,  at  3  per  cent,  (1752.)     War  declared  against 
rrance,  (1756.)    The  3^  per  cents,  reduced  to  3  per  cent.,  (1757.) 
£10  and  £15  bank  notes  first  issued,  (1759.)  -  -  -    37  5 

1760  to  1769.— Bank  circulation,  1761,  £6,001,810.  George  IL  dies,  and 
is  succeeded  by  George  III.,  176U.  National  debt,  at  the  peace  of 
176*2,  £146,682,843.  A  commercial  crisis  at  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
burg, and  numerous  bankruptcies  in  both  cities.  The  pressure  reliev- 
ed by  advances  from  Borland  to  solvent  houses,*  1763.  Dearth  of 
corn,  and  distress  from  the  high  price  of  provisions,  1768.  l^e  first 
issue  of  paper  roubles  (3s.  3d.)  by  the  Russian  Government  the  same 
year.f  The  gold  and  silver  coins  having  become  deficient  in  weight, 
bollioli  rises  in  price.  Gold  sold  at  £4  2s.  per  oz*,  silver,  5s.  10^., 
1769. t  Average  price  of  wheat  for  the  last  five  years,  48s.  5d,  per 
quarter,  for  the  ten  years.  -  -  -  -  -  41  4i 

1770  to  1779.— Cotttitiued  bad  harvests.  At  the  close  of  1772,  the  light 
coin  called  in,  and  re-issued  at  full  weight.  Extentive  failum  ana  a 
monetary  ^antc,  followed  by  a  crisis  still  more  severe  on  the  continent, 
especially  in  Holland  and-  France.  The  Bank  at  this  period  main- 
taining the  convertibility  of  its  notes  by  a  loss,  according  to  Adam 
Bmith,  of  from  21  to  3  per  ctnt.  for  several  years«  on  an  average  of 
£850,000  per  annum,  the  amount  of  bullion  it  was  compelled  to  pur- 
chase and  get  coined.  (This  was  to  meet  the  run  upon  the  new 
heavy  guineas,  which  went  abroad,  like  the  new  shillings  of  William 
III.,  and  for  the  same  reason.)  In  the  year  1774,  were  passed  the  co- 
ercion bills,  with  which  originated  the  first  war  with  our  American 
colonies;  and  in  the  same  sesflion  the  aet  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard,  (14  George  III.,  c.  42,)  by  which  silver  was  disallowed  as  a 
Idgal  tender  for  sums  exceeding  £25.  Average  harvests  from  1775  to 
1778,  and  ah  unusually  abundant  crop  in  1779.  Bank  circulation 
s&me  year,  August  31,  £7,276,540.  -  -  <'  -        49  0 

The  substitution  of  a  gold  standard  for  our  ancient  double  standard  of  gold  and 
ailver,  appears  to  have  attracted  little  public  attention,  as  a  subject  upon  which  few 
had  thought,  and  therefore  one  upon  which  those  who  could  talk  learnedly  were 
allowed  to  legislate  in  their  own  way.  The  retasons  assigned  for  the  change  were 
the  variations  iu  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  practical  incon- 
venience of  having  continually  to  adjust  their  relative  prices.  This  was  an  argu- 
ment for  a  single  standard,  although  one  whicli  appears  to  as  of  very  secondary 
importance,  bnt  not  a  reason  for  adopting  the  dearer  metal  as  a  standard  rather 
than  the  cheaper.  Tho  argument  for  this  was,  that  it  the  dearer  metal  were  made 
to  govern  the  pri«e  ef  tlie  cheaper,  there  would  be  no  variations  iu  the  relative 
price  of  either.  The  answer  is,  that  althougli  the  variations  would  not  be  appa- 
rent, they  would  be  as  real  as  before;  aud  that,  as  all  experieuce  proves  that  the 
tendency  of  silver  is  to  fall  in  value  relatively  to  gold,  from  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
increase,  the  ohange  was  certain  to  give  to  the  creditor  the  advantage  which  nad 
hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  the  debtor,  who,  having  Iwxd  the  choice  of  paying  in  8il» 
ver  or  gold,  of  course  paid  with  the  metal  most  easily  procured.  But  this  is  a 
point  of  but  little  moment,  compared  with  the  obvious  fact  that  in  choosing  the 
dearer  metal  for  our  single  standard,  we  necessarily  augmented  the  chances  of 
monetary  disturbance.    The  proportion  of  value  of  silver  to  gold  is  as  1  to  15, 

•  *'  History  of  the  Bank,"  hy  Mr.  FrAnHs. 

t  Macphe'«on*s  »*An!ial-i  of  Cotiimsrce,**  iv.  8.  The  di  Terence  beiweea'ihe  paper  rouble 
and  tbe  silver  rouble,  wa<*  hut  3  |«r  cent,  tor  titne  fsar  ;  hut  the  aa  Meiiueai  oaiim'rtsd  issues  of  the 
KuS'Un  government  during  the  war,  reduped  Mii  pader  rouble  to  oue  fourth  only  of  tbe  value 
of  thai  of  silver. 

I  Wade*s  •*  ykHiaik  CbronolOfy/' 
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bat  the  proportion  of  quantity  of  silver  to  gold  existing  in  the  world  is  sapposad 
to  be  aa  dO  to  1.*  In  the  proportion,  therefore,  of  3i  to  1,  the  difference  between 
a  silver  and  a  gold  standard,  and  greatly  beyond  that  by  the  difference  between  a 
single  and  a  double  standard,  did  we,  in  1774,  increase  the  disability  of  the  nation 
to  meet  a  new  and  sudden  demand  for  metallic  money,  with  an  immediate  and 
commeosorate  supply. 

Let  it  be  understood — and  it  is  important  that  thi^  shonid  be  generally  known — 
the  principle  adopted  in  1774,  of  allowing  nothing  as  a  legal  tender  but  the  rarest 
and  dearest  of  metals,  was  an  entirely  new  rule  of  administration  in  the  history 
of  nations.  The  ancient  Roman  standard  was  copper ;t  and  in  modern  times  a 
tender  of  silver,  or  of  either  silver  or  gold,  has  been  held  by  the  common  law  of 
mankind  to  be  a  legal  discharge  of  contract  debts.  We  stand  alone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Portugal,  as  the  only  civilized  eommonity  in  the  world  that  exacts 
from  a  debtor  for  every  pound  a  prescribed  weight  of  gold,  even  though  it  coet 
him  a  pound  of  flesh.  Upon  this  new,  and  to  our  thinking,  most  perilous  experi- 
ment, we  entered, — when  ?  Upon  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  those  civil  convul- 
sions which  shook  Europe  to  its  center,  and  when  we  were  about  to  add  £700,- 
000,000  to  the  national  debt,  within  the  life-time  of  the  then  reigning  monarch. 

Period  of  Average  pries  ot 

Ten  years.  Wheat  per  Qr. 

of  8  bushels. 

1780  to  1789. — New  York  snrrenHered  to  Washington  by  Lord  Comwallis,  9.  d, 
1781.  The  independence  acknowledged  of  the  thirteen  United  States, 
I^ecember  1782.  Tallie*  finally  abolished,  1783.  Pitt  introduces  his 
plan  for  a  sinking  fund,  1786.  Commercial  treaty  with  France,  1787. 
The  States-General  of  France  assembled  May  5, 1789.  The  follow- 
ing harvest  deficient,  and  a  great  dearth  of  corn  in  France.  -    49  10^ 

1790  to  1799.— First  issue  of  atngnatB  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
France,  April  19,  1790.  Louis  XVL  beheaded  Jan.  21, 1793.  The 
next  week  England  declares  war  against  France,  and  joins  the  coali- 
tion. Drain  ^  gold.  The  Bank  contracts  Um  discounU.  Feb.  19.*- 
One  house  faile  for  nearly  one  million  pounds.  Panic,  Failures 
throughout  the  country.  Universal  hoarding.  Upwards  of  one  huu" 
dred  eautttry  hauka  stop  payment.  The  following  April  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  recommend  an  advance  to  merchants,  on  ee* 
cnrities,  of  jQ6,000,000  Exchequer  bills.  The  panic  subsiding  on  this 
announcement,  and  ou  an  extension  of  discounts,  £2,2024200  only  ad- 
vanced; all  ultimately  repaid. $  £5  Bank  notes  first  issued  the  same 
month.  General  fail  of  prices  from  1792  to  1794.^  Robespierre 
beheaded  July  27,  1794.  The  issue  of  assignaU  augmented  in  1796 
to  the  nominal  amount  of  £182,316,000,  exclosive  of  the  forged  imi- 
tations said  to  have  been  circulated  by  Pitt.  Tlie  whole  become  wasto 
paper.  The  same  year  Buonaparte  overruns  Italy.  Some  French 
troops  land  in  Wales  from  a  frigate  driven  on  the  coast.  Alarm  of  in* 
vaeion.  Discontent  in  the  fleet;  subsequently  breaking  out  tnio  open 
mutiny.  Drain  of  gold.  The  Bamk  contracts  Us  eireulaHon  from 
£10,824,150,  March,  1796,  to  £8,640,250,  February  27,  1797.  The 
next  day  an  order  in  Council  commands  the  Bank  to  suspend  specie 
payments.  Bullion  left  February  28,  £1,086,170.  March  4,  £1  and 
£2  notes  first  issued.  The  same  year  the  4s.  2<2.  dollar  re-stamped, 
and  issued  at  4«.  9d.  Three  deficient  harvesU  in  this  period.  Ga-  • 
xette  averages  of  wheats  January,  1799,  49«.  6rf.  Windsor  averages 
for  the  ten  years        -        -        -        .        .        .-.        .        .        6SU 

Three-and-twenty  years  only  have  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  an  exclusive 
gold  standard,  and  we  find  it  has  broken  down.  We  have  now  a  new  standard  of 
inconverHble  paper,  supported  by  the  joint  credit  of  a  wealthy  corporation  and 
toat  of  the  State.    The  origin  of  the  distrust  of  this  paper,  and  the  apprehen- 

*  Bullion  Report.    Allen'B  evidence  of  1810. 

be(b{echH.^'4S*'*'»f'^l!!?^**'?*''**'^  f  <»imU,1  ccitied  hito  twelve  parts  or  wucicc.  550  year. 
Si  ySjJ  bStoro^S      '<««Hii*  was  first  coined  SSO  yeaa  befoze  Christ.    The  gold  wnj 

i  TS£*'L?^**'*'  ®*°i;I'  ^y  J-  Pi-w^^  Vol. !.,  sie. 

V  AovKs,  VOL  I.,  page  178. 
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miona  of  the  bullioniati,  will  be  seen  in  the  fate  of  the  French  aani^nte.  The  re- 
sult, however,  was  not  the-eeme  in  both  caaee,  and  it  is  important  to  point  ont  the 
reason.  Wherein  did  the  Englitk  ani|rDats  differ  from  the  inconvertible  notes 
of  the  French  Constituent  AsMmUy  ?  The  difference  was  in  this — not  in  the 
form  of  note,  for  forms  are  immaterial,  but  in  the  principle  of  their  isiue.  The 
French  assignats  were  irteen  away*  by  the  goternment  in  payment  of  its  own 
expenditure;  the  English  assigns ts  were  lent  only,  and  lent  tU  tnteresf,  upon  seca- 
rities  for  the  return  of  the  original  notes,  with  the  interest  In  addition. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  this  most  essential  distinction  should  not  have  been  de- 
tected by  the  buUionist  writers  of  the  time,  or  if  detected,  that  they  should  still 
have  reasoned  then,  as  the  advocates  of  convertibility  for  the  most  part  reason 
now,  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  the  accommodation  bill  of  a  swindler 
and  the  promissory  note  of  a  Rothschild;  and  upon  the  sage  maxim,  that  paper 
money  is  always  paper  money,  and  therefore  to  be  reganled  as  the  object  of  a 
▼ague  terror,  no  matter  what  the  conditions  of  limitation,  and  the  check  impoeed 
upon  excessive  issues. 

Observe  the  operation  of  the  check  in  the  case  of  the  assignats  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  Bank  could  not  have  tasoed  £180,000,000  of  these  notes,  because 
the  public  would  not  have  been  willing  or  able  to  pay  £9,000,000  per  annum  fiir 
the  use  of  them,  and  because,  if  willing,  it  could  not  have  found  £189,000,000  to 
depoeit  in  Beeuriiiea  for  the  re-payment  of  capital  and  interest  And  observe  far- 
ther that  the  check  now  upon  excessive  issues  of  Bank  of  England  notes  is  not 
convertibility,  (excepting  at  a  moment  of  drain,)  but  the  provision  made  for  re- 
calling the  same  notes  at  average  iottfrvals  of  three  months,  with  interest  for  the 
nee  of  them  during  that  period.  In  ordinary  times,  the  interest  of  a  bill  discount- 
ed at  the  Bank  of  England,  is  paid  with  tlM  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as 
during  the  Restriction  Act — not  with  gold.  And  this  does  not  at  all  interfere 
with  Uie  operation  of  interest  as  a  check,  because  the  principle  of  the  cheek  ie  the 
receiving  more  back  than  wa$  paid  out.  The  present  regulation  of  this  check  is, 
however,  imperfect;  and  it  was  imperfect  during  the  war,  for  a  reason  we  have 
already  pointed  out, — ^the  difference  between  a  nominal  and  a  rea2  rate  of  interest. 
The  tax  paid  for  the  use  of  paper  money  should  be  governed  by  the  return  of  cap- 
ital, as  measured  by  a  general  average  of  commodities — ^not  by  gold  alone.  In 
other  words,  nominal  rates  of  interest  should  rise  with  the  nominal  prices  of  com- 
modities, (not  fall,  as  under  oar  present  system.)  Paper  money  itsued  only  upon 
weeuriiiee,  and  at  rates  of  interest  so  regulated,  could  never  be  issued  in  excess. 

We  may  here  afford  a  smile  at  that  total  oblivion  of  history  which  enables  a 
certain  class  of  writers,  and  writers  not  always  of  the  least  pretensions,  to  declaim 
upon  the  impossUfiUty  of  an  inconvertible  currency  in  a  commercial  cooutry.  The 
past  is  lost  upon  them.  The  Spanish  Armada,  fitted  out  with  gold,  was  defeated 
by  the  impoverislied  exchequer  of  Elizabeth,  with  wooden  taUies.  A  life  and  death 
struggle  with  the  armies  of  Napoleon  was  maintained  for  twenty  years  with  Eng' 
lish  assignats,  and  tliose  very  assignats,  or  inconvertible  bank  notes,  bought  we 
gold  which,  in  1819,  enabled  the  Bank  of  England  to  resume  cash  payments. 

l798.*-Rdbellion  in  Ireland. 

1799.— The  Duke  of  York  capitulates  and  abandons  Holland  to  the  French.  Fall 
in  the  prices  of  transatlantic  produce,  coincident  with  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
corn.  Numerous  failures  in  the  commercial  towns  of  Bremen,  Amsterdam, 
Frankfort,  Hamburgh,  &c.,  extending  also  to  Liverpool.  In  Hamburgh  the 
rate  of  discount  raised  to  1^  per  cent.,  and  82  merchants  there  stop  pay- 
ment for  £2,500,000.  The  pressure  at  Liverpool  relieved  by  a  government  ad* 
vanee  of  £500,000  in  Exch^er  Bittt.f 

;,  '*  This  does  not  apply  to  the'first  it»w.  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  In  1790,  wMrh  was  limit- 
ed to  X8,500^0.  and  which  the  government  received  back  agaio  in  the  taxes,  and  in  payment 
of  the  confiscated  estates  sold  by  aurt'on.  The  suhaequent  excessive  issues,  without  any  provl- 
■ion  for  withdrawing  any  (wrtion  from  circulation  as  they  fell  in  value,  wore  In  the  days  of  the 
AVtfiVnal  Convention,  and  the  first  Logislative  jSotombiff,  boHiea  both  of  them  rotiStltuted  of 
Inferior  tlemeiitM  to  thow  which  Formed  the  Conttituont  Jtotemblf.  The  note?  of  Law's  bank. 
*8  jrears  before,  liecaine  depreciated  In  a  similar  manner.  The  Hegent  borrowed  and  paid  them 
sway  at  his  own  discretion:  and  the  Bank,  though  It  advanced  them  at  interest,  took  false  secu- 
rities for  the  payment— the  security  of  a  banknipt  government,  and  the  lie  itious  values  of 
Mississippi  bOTids. 
t  Tooke*B  **  History  of  prices,**  vol.  I.,  p.  S33. 
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1800  to  1819 180P.    Usion  with  Iroland,  (39  and  40  Oeom  III.,  c  $.    4, 

67.)  Two  deficient  hmrvests,  and  a  great  foreign  demana  for  corn, 
partly  occasioned  by  the  war.  Price  of  wheat,  March,  IBOI,  i56«. 
Ud»  per  quarter.  Falla  at  the  doee  of  the  next  year  to  57a.  Id. 
.  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1803.  The  war  renewed,  1803.  Price  of  wheat 
falla  to  49a.  €<2.,  March,  1804.  A  prohibitory  duty  impoeed  theaame 
year  of  24f.  3d,  per  qoarter  on  the  iquportation  of  wheat,  when  the  * 

price  should  be  under  63a.  The  4a.  2d.  dollar  re-stamped,  and  issued 
at  5s.  Threats  of  invaaion.  A  flotilla  assembled  at  Boulogne  by 
Napoleon.  Arming  of  the  militia,  1805.  Martelfo  towers  erected 
along  the  coast;  battle  of  Ansterlitz;  and  death  of  Nelson  in  the  na- 
val victory  of  Trafalgar.  The  Berlin  decrees  of  Napoleon  interdict 
the  commerce  of  England  with  the  continent,  1806.  England  retali- 
ates, 1807,  by  prohibiting  the  trade  of  neutral  vessels.  Kussia  cloaes 
ita  ports  against  England,  and  Napoleon  issues  further  decrees  from 
Hamburgh  and  Milan  to  enforce  a  strict  blockade  of  the  British  Is* 
lands.  Rise  of  prices  in  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  Memel  timber,  silk,  wool, 
and  other  articles,  affected  by  these  decreea;  and  great  speculation  in 
them,  extending  to  copper,  lead,  and  all  materials  generally  of  army 
-  munitions.  1808. — Great  speculation  in  the  shares  of  new  compa- 
niea.  Deficient  harvests  this  and  the  following  year.  1809— 'The 
English  retreat  from  Portugal,  and  fail  in  their  disastrous  expedition 
to  Wttlcheren.  Gold  rises  to  £4  12f.  per  ounce.  The  ballion  com- 
mittee appointed  Francis  Horner,  chairman.    Average  price  of  wheat,  88  7i 

Tile  report  of  the  bullion  committee,  milde  in  the  following  year,  ia  the  most 
graphic  illustration  of  the  T^nterden  Steeple  fallncy  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
possible  to  find  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  report  In  which  the  effect  of 
deficient  harvests — the  effect  of  a  war  expenditure  exceeding  500,000,000  for  the 
twelve  preceding  years — the  effect  of  the  new  Corn  Law-^he  effect  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees— stand  for  nothing  asdisturbinr  elements  of  commerce,  and  the 
restriction  of  cash  paymeuta  alone,  is  stated  to  have  caused  the  fall  of  the  ex- 
changes and  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  and  also  to  have  led  generally  to  a  rise  ia 
the  price  of  all  commodities.  Upon  each  of  these  points  tho" report  h»o  been 
ably  answered  by  Mr.  Tooke,  himself  a  qualified  supporter  of  the  same  metallic 
theory.  Mr.  Tooke  proves-^l.  That  the  rise  of  prices  was  neither  general  nor 
uniform,  and  that  in  the  two  last  years,  when  gold  w«is  ri^ng,  the  reaction  of  the 
specnlttive  spirit  of  1807  and  1808,  caused  a  general  fall  in  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities that  had  been  affected  by  it.*  2.  That  for  the  twelve  years  foUowiog 
the  restriction  act,  there  waa  only  one  period  of  a  few  months  (in  1801  and  1802) 
dnring  which  the  price  of  gold  was  above  £4  per  ounce,  (the  price  fixed  by  the 
Bank,)  or  the  price  of  silver  higher  than  it  had  been  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  century;  and  3.  That  the  state  of  the  Bank  circulation  was  remarkable  for  its 
equability  during  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  not  greater  than  it  would 
probably  have  been  without  a  restriction  act.  Mr.  Taylor  has^also  pointed  oot 
(a  fact  overlooked  both  by  Ricar  o  and  Mr.  Tooke)  that  coincidently  with  the 
first  rapid  rise  of  gold  in  the  autumn  of  1808,  there  was  not  an  expansion,  bnta 
great  contraction  of  the  circulatiou.t 

Dank  Kotes  f n  ClrcuUtfoa.    Price  of  Gold  par  ot. 
August  21,  1807        .        .        -        .  '     £19,678,360  4    0    0 

1808        ....  17,111,290  £4  10    0 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  decisive  evidence  that  can  be  offered,  aa  a  aingle  fact* 
of  the  Tariableness  of  gold  aa  a  standard  of  value,  and  the  delusiveness  of  tbe 
modern  theory  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  The  fall  in  the  exchanges  of  this  period, 
that  is  to  say,  the  lowered  value  of  all  bills  drawn  upon  Loudon,  was  simply  oc- 
casioned, not  by  any  depreciation  of  bank  paper,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  bat 
by  the  enormous  excess  of  those  bills  in  the  market,  in  reference  to  the  demands 
of  a  crippled  trade,— bills  drawn  by  English  ofilcers  abroad  on  army  agents  at  home, 

*  **  Hiirtory  of  Pricrs,**  vol.  1 ,  ptf^e  316.  Mr.  Tooke  ssfs  that,  wttta  tlKi  exrepUon  of  eona. 
'  Und,  and  itiatdiiale  of  sl>ip  building.  &c.,  **  all  ohjaets  of  exclian|9  were  lowrr  la  pries  ia  18lu 
•nd  J8I1  iban  in  IMH);  in  lew  inatances  leastltan  fiO  per  ceitt.,  and  in  some  insianoss  apward 
^Jf^pvr  eent.,  as  measured  in  paper;  wbile  gold  had  riaen  85  per  cent, 

t  ••  The  Miaiater  Miatakan,'*  p.  11. 
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or  bill0  dirawn  by  foreign  powers  oa  the  English  treasury  on  acoonnt  of  subBidtee. 
Oar  subsidies  to  foreign  jMwers,  which  for  seven  yiMrs  had  been  inconsiderable, 
were»  in  1608,  £2,897|873,  and  for  the  seven  veara,  ending  1814,  £29,091,989,  a 
very  largo  proportion  of  which  had,  through  the  "continental  svstem*'  of  Napo- 
leon, to  be  paid  in  geld.*  The  subseqaent  history  of  the  Exchanges  is  that  of 
hills  npdo  London  sometimes  rising  in  price  with  an  increase  of  the  Bank  circula- 
tion, and  some  times  falling,  and  falliog  when  the  expansion  was  greatest,  viz.  in 
1814. 

1810. — Depression  of  prices  on  the  recoil  of  speculation.  Extensive  failures,  and 
great  demand  for  money.  The  Bank  increases  its  circulation  by  £4,500,000. 
Price  pf  gold  falls  from  £4  lis.  £4  49.  M,f 

1811. — 'Regency  Act  passed  (Feb.  11.)  Immense  armies  traverse  the  continent. 
Gold  again  rises,  and  guineas,  shillipgs,  and  eveu  pence,  begin  to  disappear 
from  the  circulation.  The  4s.  2d*  dollar  issued  at  5s.  6<2.  The  House,  to 
prevent  the  inconvenience  of  rents  being  claimed  in  gold,  adopt  a  resolution, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  to  the  effect  that  a  one- pound  note  and  a 
shiliiug  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  a  guinea — guineas  then  selling  at  27s.  in 
Bank  paper. 

1812. — ^Through  a  succession  of  four  bad  harvest!  at  home  and  abroad,  the  price  of 
wheat  rises  in  August  to  155s.  per  quarter.  Price  in  France  150s.  per  quAr- 
ter.t  Wellington  Victorious  in  Spain.  The  French  retre&t  from  Moscow 
(Oct  19.) 

1813.— Average  harvest.  Wheat  falls  in  Dec.  to  73s.  6(2.  Gold  rises  to  £5  lOt. 
per  ounce.  General  opening  of  continental  ports,  and  rise  of  prices  of  most 
articles  of  British  export.    Napoleon  defeated  at  Leipaio. 

l8t4.-*Restorattdn  of  the  Bourbons  (April.) 

Bank  ClrcalAtion. 

28th  Feb.        -     ^ £24,Qpl,080 

31st  Aug. 28,368.200 

Bullion  in  the  Bank.  Price  of  Cold. 

28th  Feb.       -        -        -        £2^204,430  £5    8    0 

31st  Aug.        -        -        •  2,097,680  4    5    0 

1815. — Gold  again  rises  in  price  ou  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  Falls 
afler  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  National  Debt,  at  tlie  close  of  the  year, 
£856,984,028.§ 

1816. — DeB(!ient  harvest.  The  pound  troy  of  standard  silver  coined  into  G6s.  A 
great  increase  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  a  more  than  corresponding  (all  in  the 

grioes  of  Baltic  and  other  produce,  now  glutting  the  home  market,  causes 
eavy  losses  and  nnmerous  bankruptcies  during  this  and  the  two  preceding 
years. 

XXP0RT8. 

fiffipW  v.ln.      $'813 £37,980,977 

Official  Value,      ^^g^g 57,420,4301! 

mroETa. 

„  }1813 £24,923,922 

.  }1816 31,822,1)53 

I817.--Baving8*  bank  fund  established  (57  Geo.  III.,  c.  105  &  J30.)  Spafi^ld  riots. 
The  Bank  begin  voluutailly  to  resume  cash  payments,  but  are  checked  by 

*  BCLUOlf  IM   TttI  BANK  OF  BWOL^KD. 

1806.  F«b.  S8  X7 ^35,470 

*"     Aug.  31  6.013,940 

I6r9.  Feb.  S8  4,48S.7V0 

*'    Auff.   31  9.6.^9,480 

t  Took«*s  *  History  of  Prices/  toI.  i.,  p.  362. 
}  Ibid.vol.  1.,  p.  334. 
*  ^  FourthlReport  ofthe  Committee  on  Income  and  Ezpendltore. 

(I  AVs  tiavo  explained.  In  a  former  note,  but  would  again  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  now  customary  excels  of  exports  over  imports,  is  ocrasioned  by  thr  Foreicn 
and  Colonial  expenditure  of  Government ;  for  which,  of  couf  se,  there  is  no  return  in  either 
money  or  gjods. 
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GoTernment ;  the  operation  of  he&Ty  French  and  Roaiatt  loani,  raiaed  at  a 
hi^h  rate  of  interest*  having  suddenly  led  to  an  export  of  bullion. 

Bank  Circulation.  Ballion  in  the  Bank. 

Aug.  31        -        -       £29,543,780  £11,688,360 

1818. — Increased  forgeriea  of  bank  notes.  First  coinage  of  the  present  SoYereigns 
containing  5  dwts.  3^  gra.  of  gold.  Numerous  Reform  meetings.  ( Aboat 
this  time  the  writings  of  William  Cobbett  create  a  general  bat  an  erronaons 
belief  in  a  necessary  connexion  between  bank  paper  and  high  pricea.) 

l8l9.-^Manche8ter  massacre.  Reaumption  of  cash  paymenta.  59  Geo.  a.  d, 
III.,  c.  49,  enacts  that  on  the  lat  of  May,  1823,  all  notes  of  the  bank 
of  England  shall  be  payable  in  gold  on  demand  at  £3  17s.  10^(2/ per 
ox.  Prior  to  that  period,  not  to  be  paid  in  amaller  amonnts  than  the 
yaloeof  60  ox.  at  £3  19s.  6d,  tiH  1st  of  October,  1831 ;  and  not  less 
than  60  oz.  at  £3  17s.  i0}4d,  till  October,  1823.  English  as  well  as 
foreign  coins  allowed  to  be  exported,  by  the  same  Act.  Average 
price  of  wheat  in  1819,  72t.,.  but  through  the  effect  of  five  deficient 
narveats  during  this  period,  aggravated  by  the  corn  laws,  the  average 
price  of  wheat  at  Windsor  for  the  ten  years  100  7 

U  must  be  aaid  of  British  stateamen  that  if  they  sometimes  lack  foresight*  they 
are  at  least  nevef  wanting  in  courage.  The  new  experiment  of  1774,  of  adopting 
as  a  single  standard  the  rarest  and  dearest  of  the  precious  metals,  had  failed  after  a 
brief  trial,  and  we  find  a  legislature  in  1819  yet  bold  enough  to  return  to  it,  andto 
return  to  it  at  a  moment  of  falling  markets, — ^the  necessary  consequence  of  a  di- 
minishing monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  worid,  and  a  diminishing  govern* 
raent  expenditure, — and  with  such  an  accumulation  of  debt  as  the  world  had  never 
before  seen, — a  debt  of  £850,000,000,  the  dividends  of  which  were  now  to  he  paid 
in  gold,  and  the  principal  itself,  to  whatever  extent  it  might  please  the  fundholder 
to  sell,  at  Jhnoment  of  distrust,  or  when  tempted  by  a  better  investment  abroad. 

The  fallacy  which  mialed  the  House  and  the  political  economists  of  that  day,  by 
whom  ministers  were  influenced,  was  the  comparative  cheapness  of  eold,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  when  every  hoard  on  the  Continent  was  auddeuly  releaaed  ;  and 
the  apparent  consequent  facility  of  mooting  with  gold  all  eogagementa  of  Bank 
paper.  But  this  temporary  cheapness  was  no  test  at  all  of  what  the  difficulty 
might  be  of  obtaining  the  amount  of  gold  required,  when  new  causes  for  hoarding 
it  might  arise  ;  and  surely  with  the  gigantic  mass  of  credit  we  had  then  built  np, 
there  ought  to  have  been  some  misgiving  of  the  prudence  of  risking  the  public  se- 
curity upon  such  an  improbable  contingency  as  the  chance  of  no  new  and  unex- 
pected demand  ever  arising  for  bullion,  greater  than  the  average  quantity  that 
could  conveniently  be  retained  in  this  country.  >6ome  alternative  of  safety  against 
a  violent  collapse  of  credit  obligations,  should  at  least  have  been  retained  until 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  debt — until  the  paper 
which  contracted  the  debt  had  discharged  it— and  this,  but  for  the  unfortunate 
state  crotchet  of  convertibility  into  gold  at  a  fixed  price,  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  very  simple  financial  arrangement.  The  history  of  the  bullion  market,  on  ihs 
peace  of  1815,  shows  that  gold  was  then  so  rapidly  becoming  a  drug  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  large  purchases  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  £4  13s.  ^  and  £4 

Eer  oz.,  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  eold  would  have  fallen 
slow  the  value  of  the  Bank  inconvertible  paper ;  and  with  Bank  notes  at  a  pre- 
tnittm,  a  comparatively  trifling  bonua  would  have  induced  the  fundholder  to  nave 
accepted,  in  exchange  for  his.perpetual  annuities,  terminable  and  life  annuitie$,  of 
which  some  of  the  youngest  among  ua  might  have  hoped  to  live  long  enough  to 
aee  the  last.* 

1820. — 56  Geo.  TIT.,  c.  68,  provides  that  silver  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender  for  mors 
than  40s.,  instead  of,  as  before,  a  legal  tender  for  £26.  Geo.  III.  dies,  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  a?e.    Cato-street  conspiracy. 

1821. — Death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  8t.  Helena.  Coronation  of  Geo.  IV.  and 
death  of  Queeu  Caroline.    The  Bank  pay  all  demands  in  gold. 

• ♦_ ^ 

•  It  siiould  b«  understood  thai  bink  paper  was  always  convenlble  Into  gold  doriof  the  war 
out  that  the  payment  was  opti9%aU  and  not  at  a  flxed  price.  Tbe  dilTereiice  between  koM  and 
^aUSI  '"*'*'  '*=^  ^  ^^^  '^■«  *»«»  ^2  13*.  »d.  per  cent,  in  181S,  £SSt  Jfis.  per  cent.  The  awrace 
u  inerence  duriaf  the  laat  aeiren  yeara  of  the  war,  waa  about  15  per  cent. 
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1689.  CoBtinned  revoLuon  of  pricM,  the  fundi  excepted,  and  grant  eommercial 
depretsion  throoffbont  Europe.  The  act  of  1819  attacked  in  the  Honae  by 
Mr.  Western  and  Mr.  Attwood.  The  Honae  defers  the  eontenplated  aboli* 
tion  £1  notes  in  1833.  A  potato  famine  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Vansittart  rednees 
the  5  per  cents  to  4  per  cent.    Meetings  on  the  subject  of  agricnltaral  dis- 


1823. — Rising  prices,  improying  trade,  and  failing  rates  of  interest,*  towards  the 
close  of  this  year. 

1834. — Great  speculations  in  the  scrip  and  shares  of  foreign  loans  and  new  corn- 
panics. 

1635.-* The  recoil  of  speculation  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  produces  an  increased 
denumd  for  money,  and  a  run  upon  the  London  and  Conninf  Bank$,  Seyenty 
banks  in  town  and  country  stop  payment  in  the  month  of  December.  A 
dnin  of  Oold,  consequent  upon  these  stoppages,  exkmuota  ike  ImUUm  of  ike 
Bank,  The  Bank,  supported  aolely  bv  its  credit,  which  remains  unimpaired 
extends  its  issuea  of  paper  by  eifkt  nUdiono  in  one  fortnight ;  upon  whkh  the 
panic  subsides,  and  confidence  is  gradually  restored. 

BANK  nXTUIIfS. 

Cirenlatlon.  Bulllioa. 

Feb.  38,  1693  £18,393,340  £10,384,330 

38,  1834  19,736,990  13,810,060 

38,  1885  30,753,760  8,779,100 

Aug.  31,  1835  19,398,840  3,634,330 

Dec.    3,  1835  17,477,390 

34,  1H35  25,611,800  1,037,000 

Feb.  38,  1836  25,467,910  3,459,510 

Aug.  31,  1836  31,563,560  6,754,230 

Feb.  38,  1887  31,890,610  10,159,030 

The  drain  of  bullion  appears  to  haye  extended  (from  the  ef  idence  of  Lord  Ash- 
burton)  considerablT  below  the  point  shown  in  the  official  returns, eyen  to  "a  few 
thousand  pounds,"  but  the  increased  issue  of  notes  quickly  enabled  the  priyate 
hankers  to  return  the  surplus  portion  of  the  gold  they  had  withdrawn.  Prior  to 
this,  the  Directors  in  their  consternation  had  consulted  the  Ooyernment  upon  an- 
other Restriction  Act,  which  was  peremptorily  refused.  It  mattered  not ;  the 
Directors  took  upon  themselyes  to  return  to  the  principle  of  issuing  ineonyertiblo 
notes  ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  public,  not  in  the  gold  of  the  jSunk,  but  in  its 
known  solyency,  carried  them  through  the  dilemma.f 

The  state  of  the  circulation  in  1824,  proyes  that  if  the  specniatiye  spirit  which 
then  arose  bad  been  occasioned  by  money,  it  was  an  excess  of  gold  rather  than  an 
excess  of  notes  that  was  in  fault  But  let  us  not  fall  into  the  common  currency 
nistake  of  confounding  the  effect  with  the  cause.  Both  paper  and  gold  were  in 
excess  of  tlie  ayerage  demand  for  money  ;  the  cause  being,  that  with  rising  profits 
the  demand  for  money  had  diminished.  Tho  speculatiye  transactions  of  the  time 
were  conducted  through  the  medium  of  the  inoii«jf  of  account.  The  demand  for 
either  bank  notes  or  metallic  money  did  not  set  in  till  the  whole  body  of  specula- 
ton  became  infected  with  distrust ;  and  then  we  see  how,  in  a  moment,  the  prin- 
ciple of  immediate  conyertibility  into  gold,  tadft  no  aUematioe  ofotHjety,  inyolyes  the 
prudent  and  the  imprudent — theTeekiMs  gambler  and  plain  plodding  industry — in 
one  common  gulf  of  min. 

1836.— Depreaaton  of  trade  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  Goyem* 
ment  adyance  £3,000,000  of  Exchequer  Billa  to  the  Bank.  The  Bank  nd- 
yaflcea  aimilar  anm  to  manufaeturen,  on  the  aecurity  of  dock  warrants,  bills 
of  lading,  &c.    Trade  resumes  its  accustomed  channels. 

18S7. — ^7  Geo.  IV.,  c.  6,  prohibita  the  circulation  of  small  notes  for  ■obmi  under 
£5,  after  April  5,  1839. 

*  3  par  oent  Ckwsols.  Pvamlnm  on  Ezcbequer  BlUa. 

Aprtl »,  I8»....71i  lOk  to  na. 

Jan.    1,18M....»  Sla.toi3a. 

**  1895.. ..(Hi  08a. 

t  Inetuding  itftiu^  the  total  of  tbalr  UabiUtles  to  per  foU  on  daaMBdt  exeeadad  the  MBOunt 
of foU  ta  hand  by  30  mlllioaa. 
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1890.-~I>eAth  of  Geo.  IV.  French  Reyolution  of  Jalv.  Openingr  of  the  Mas* 
cheitar  aad  Liverpool  Railway,  and  death  of  Mr.  noakisBon. 

1832.---€holeFa  ;  and  popular  comrabtioDfl  on  the  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  hy 
the  Honae  of  Lords,  and  the  ecceaiion  to  ofiice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Plaearda  aboat  the  thetropoUa  *<  to  atop  the  Duke— go  for  gfoid."  A  mil  for 
gold,  in  conaequence,  redocea  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  to  m,919|000  Royal 
aaaent  given  to  the  Reform  Bill,  JnUe  7th.  '  • 

1833. — 3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  renewa  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  allowa,  for  the  fint 
time  the  billa  of  country  hanka  to  be  made  payable  in  London.  Bank  notot 
to  be  a  legal  tender  for  aama  above  £5,  excepting  by  the  Bank  itself,  or  iti 
branehea. 

1834  to  1837. — Three  montha*  billa  exempted  from  the  nanry  lawa  by  the  3d  and 
4th  Wm.  IV.«  e.  98.  Improving  priced,  and  vpeenlationa  in  railway  md 
other  ahare  nndeitakinga.  PreeWent  Jackaon  aholiahea,  in  1836,  the  Bank 
of  the' United  Statee,  and  takea  meainrea  toeatabliaha  metallic  currency. 
Conffreas  redacea  the  quantity  of  fine  gold  in  the  American  Eagle  from  246 
to  233  graina,  which  raiiea  throughout  the  United  Statea  the  value  of  Kn- 
glipb  Bovereigna.<  Conaequent  drain  of  gMat  the  Bank  of  Et^fiand,  Al- 
ternate amtraetUht  and  exUneian  of  Jtaeovnte,  and  general  commercial  de- 
rangement at  the  cloae  of  1836,  and  the  beginning  of  1837.  American  houica 
the  greateat  anfferera.    0eath  of  William  IV.,  1837. 

Sank  irruiutaJ 

Ciicolatlon.  Bullion. 

1834.  Jan.      7.  £18,216,000  £9,948,000 
Sept   S3.  1^,126,000  7,695,000 

1835.  June    4.  18,460,000  6450,000 

1836.  June  28.  17,899,000  7,362,000 
Sept.  21.  18447,000  5,719,000 

1837.  Feb.   28.  18,165,000  4,0n,000 

1838  and  1839.— Two  deficient  haeVeata.  Price  of  wheat  81f.  fid.  for  the  second 
weeK  of  January,  1839.  Large  importation*  of  corn,  and  conaequent  ^rnta 
ofhulUon,  Ttie  Bank  aeek  to  check  the  drain  by  contracting  ita  circulation 
and  raising  the  rale  of  discount  to  S^^  per  cent.,  but  without  ellecL  Acts 
upon  the  exchangee  by  the  creation  of  accommodation  billa  to  the  Amount  of 
£2;500,(X)0,  drawn  upon  the  bankers  of  Paria  ;  for  which  purpoae  it  pledges 
aecuritiea  with  the  house  of  Baring,  f 

1840.— 2  Sl  3  Vict,  c.  37,  exempts  all  bills  of  exchange  and  loana  above  £10  on 
peraonal  securities,  from  the  operation  of  the  usury  lawa.  Loans  upon  tlie 
$ecurU^  ofredt  ptopttty  stilt  limited  to  5  per  cent. 

tAKK  BBTUENB. 

Oirenlction  Bollioa. 

1838.  April  3.  £18,987,000  £10,126,000 

1839.  AprU  2.  18,371,000                       7,073,000     * 
Nov.  12.  17,235,000                       2,545,000 

1840.  Jan.  7.  16,366,000                       3,454,000 

1844.-^ReDewal  of  the  Bank  Charter  The  7^8  Vict,  c  32,  dtvidee  the  duik 
into  two  departments,  an  luue  department  and  a  BdnHng  deparlmenl ;  tnd 
limita  the  amount  of  Bank  paper  that  may  be  issued  upon  other  aecuritiea 
than  gold' to  14  millions.  It  afao  limita  the  iasueft  of  country  banka,  whether 
upon  gold  or  any  other  aecuHty,  U>the  avenge  of  the  12  weeka  ending  April 
-     27  ;  about  £8,000,000.  •     r- 

l|45.— The  8th  &  9th  Vict,  c.  3T,1imits  the  (sirColaUon  of  Irish  banka,  and  th» 
8th  &  9th  Viet,  c.  38,  limita  the  circulation  of  Scotch  banks  to  their  thea 
iasoes.    Battk  of  England  notea  not  to  be  a  legal  lender  in  Scothu&d. 

ThA  three  last  meaniras  were  passed  in  iait  weather  timaiy  whenin  coaseqaowa 
af  the  improvement  of  trade  the  demand  for  real  money  was  dimiaiahnqg,  aad 
buainess  waa  again  tr^nsaated  through  the  medium  of  the  money  of  atemtm$  ■  gold 
again  a  drug,  and  thoae  who  held  notea  repreaenting  it  finding  a'difficatty  in  plae- 

•  Toeke*s  "  Htrtory  of  Prices,*»  vol.  11.,  p.  9BS. 


"  looro's "  itwiory  or  rrices,"  vol.  li.,  p. 9BS. 
t  Fnnoea*  *•  History  of  tke  Beak.**  vol.  11.,  p.  ttl. 
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VD%  tliem  at.3)^  p«r  cent  The  operation  of  the  principlelhyolved  in  this' import- 
ant distinction  between  the  money  of  acconnt  and  real  money  not  having  been 
understood,  it  was  not  perceiyed  by  the  legislature  that  the  mere  ertp|)ling  of  bank- 
ing resources  would  do  literally  nothing  towards  restraining  a  spirit -of  commercial 
enterprise  within  due  limits,  btlt  would  most  learfuHy  aggravate  the  evils  of  its  re- 
coil. Let  it,  however,  hete  be  observed  that  this  crippling  of  banking  resources  is 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  mere  separation  of  departments.  That  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bank  Charter  we  must  admit  to  be  a  sound  one.  When  we  see  the 
foilures  of  men  in  the  position  of  Governors  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
of  every  day  occtkrrence,  we  ought  surely  to  pause  before  intrusting  the  issue  of 
State  paper  maney  (meaning  thereby  notes  made  a  legal  tender)  to  the  absolute  dis- 
cretion of  any  private  parties  connected  with  trade.  The  ool^y  defect  of  the  leave  de» 
parltaeni  is  that  of  the  Mint« — « hich  coins  nothing  as  a  legal  tender  but  gold. 
Give  to  the  leeue  department,  in  cases  of  temporary  need,  the  same  power  of  en- 
larging the  circulation,  upon  other  securities  than  gold,  virhich  the  Bank  itself  for** 
meriy  enjoyed,  atid  let  that  power,  subject  to  proper  control,  be  ezeroised  not  ca- 
priciously at  a  moment  of  panic,  but  systematically  and  wisely  before  the  panic 
arrives,  and  allhoogb  insolvents  could  not  be  upheld,  we  should  hear  no  more  of 
the  monetary  crtsts,  in  which  men  of  property  find  themselves  on  (he  brink  of 
bankruptcy,  and  discharged  workmen  crowding  our  streets,  from  a  sudden  inter- 
ruption of  unexecuted  oiders,  a^inst  the  misfortune  of  which  no  foresight  could 
guard.  What  hinders  7  Nothing  bnt  the  prii^ciple  of  immediate  and  exclusive 
gold  convertibility,  to  which  such  a  policy  would  of  course  be  opposed.  Blinded 
to  consequences  by  this  theory,  arid  defying  the  lessons  of  all  time,  we  go  on  regu- 
lating our  currency  in  the  Infatuated  spirit  of  the  gaming  table«-7fltak>ng  all  we 
possess  upon  the  hazard  of  a  single  throw* 


1844  and  lH45. — Improving  prices  and  expanding  confidence  in  IS4^.  Gold  again 
becomes  a  drug.  Bullion,  in  the  two  departments  of  the  Bank,  September 
21,  jC15,158,9d4.  Bank  rate  of  discount,  2^.  Speculations  in  cotton  from 
deficient  crops ;  and  speculations  in  railway  shares  from  the  success  of  tho 
London  ai)d  Birmi ogham  Company.  The  following  year  speculations  in 
railway  shares  become  a  mania,  by  which  this  country  atid  the  whole  of 
Europe  is  infected.  Bullion,  June  14,  1845,  £16,613,990.  The  recoil  of 
speculation  in  the  Autumn  produces  an  increased  demand  for  money,  and  a 
rapid  fall  ofall  railway  securities.  Bullion,  Dec.  20,  £13,378,343.  Thiifrat 
panic  confined  to  the  railway  intereat.  Cold  and  heavy  rains  in  Autumn  pre- 
vent the  ripening  of  the  potatoe  root,  and  the  crop  proves  unsoQnd. 

1846. — The  corn  laws  repealed.  Railway  shares  partially  recover,  an  I  fall.  Rally 
till  harvest,  and  again  fall.  Bullion,  August  29.  '£16.360,068.  Dearth  of 
corn  in  Fiance.  A  nearly  total  failure  of  the  potatoe  plant  in  Ireland  from 
the  combined  eflfects  of  unripe  seed  and  an  unusually  dry  season.  A  labour 
rate  act  passed  for  the  employment  of  the  Irish  during  the  Winter.  Large 
importations  of  corn ,  and  beginning  of  a  drain  of  gold, 

1847.— March  1. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  contracts  with  Messrs.  Bar- 
ing and  Rothschilds  an  Irish  loan  of  £8,000,000,  at  the  rate  of  £3  7s.  per 
cent  The  relief  measures  of  the  English  and  French  Governments  produce 
aft  exaggerated  demand  for  com,  ana  raise  the .  price  of  produce  throughout 
Etirbpe.  The  drain  of  gold  increases  about  the  period  of  the  April  dividends. 
£7,0u0,000  of  gold  withdrawn  in  less  tiian  six  months.  The  Banking  de- 
partment compelled  to  refuse  discounts,  or  to  make  advances  upon  Government 
stock,  or  even  silver  bullion.  Money  suddenly'becomes  excessively  dear.  Panic 
and  nnivereal  mercantile  depresaum.  Geietle  averages  of  ilrbeat  for  the  wtek 
ending  May  29, 102ff.  bd. ;  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  18, 4ds.  6d,*  This  rapid 
fall,  and  the  simultaneous  anxiety  of  holdeiv  of  com,  holders  of  cotton,  and 
holders  of  railway  shares  to  realise,  and  the  directors  of  new  railways  te  cera* 
plete  their  lines  by  making  heavy  calls,  produce  an  unexampled  demand  for 
.  noBey*  The  Foreign  Bxebanges  improve ;  bntprivate  bankers,  fatftTarm,  iri- 
cr^aaing  their  cash  reserves,  fie  lirvHii  of  gold  eontinam*  To  provide  for  the  Oc- 
tober  dividende,  the  Bank  is  agaiacompieUed  to  relbae  loans  anddiseoonts,  and 
this  time  more  peremptorily  man  before.  Private  bankers  imitating  their  ez- 
amploi  n  total  oollapee  ensues  of  all  commercial  credit  depending  upon  the 
BSfetiebility  of  Bilu  of  Exehange.    Forsed  salisiui  eeiiaeqaeiiee,  ef  GoMolt 
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and  •very  dMoription  of  Menrity;  and  a  nriM  of  faiiarm  nneqntUed  in 
amount  at  any  similar  crisis  recoi^od  in  British  history. 

Oct  35. — ^A  letter  from  Lord  John  Rimsell  and  Sir  Chm-les  Wood  to  the  ^Temor 
and  depnty-governor  of  the  Bank,  mrtuaUy  9uapending  ike  prwiaunu  of  (&« 
Book  Ckaritr  Aet,  and  recommending  an  enlargement  of  its  cirenlatton  at  a 
rate  of  discoant  not  Usm  ikan  eight  per  cent.  The  Bank  acting  apon  this,  the 
severity  of  the  crisis  abates ;  private  bankers  release  their  surplas  reserresi 
while  at  the  same  time,  from  the  continuing  distrust  of  English  bills,  bnlUoa 
-  flows  in  from  abroad  with  unusual  rapidity. 

Not.  33. — ^The  first  session  of  a  new  Parliament  opened  by  Royal  oommiasioa. 
The  House  extends  the  time  for  making  railways  ;  appoints  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  currency,  and  adjourns  for  the  holi* 
da3rs.  Bank  Rate  of  diseount  redueed  from  8  to  7,  and  from  7  to  6  per  cent, 
during  the  month. 

Dee.  33.— The  minimum  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  reduced  to  five  per  ornt. 
All  commercial  and  manufacturing  operations  continuing  limited  up  to  this 
date,  and  railway  works  almost  entirely  suspended. 

•«f  Bullion  in  the  two  departments  Dec.  4,  £11,033|599,  of  which  amount 
£4,783,065  conld  not  be  withdrawn  by  the  Banking  Department  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bank  Charter  Act. 

BANK  RETURNS. 
Banking  Departmeni, 

LisMlltles  hi  Oepodts 

and  seven  days*  UUe.  Cash  rsHrve. 

1844.  Sept.  31  £14,778,345  £9,540,804 

1845.  June  14  17,553,981  10^51,490 

1846.  Aug.  99  17,189,760  9J939338 

1847.  April  17  13,935,799  3,087,056 
«'  Oct.  33  1431|916  1,994,516 
«    Dec.     4  17,136,533  6,349,534 


In  closing  this  curious,  and  we  trust  it  wilt  be  found  useful  historical  digest  of 
the  contents  of  some  hundred  volumes,  there  are  three  things  which  may  periiaps 
especially  attract  our  notice,  while  they  leave  upon  the  mind  an  impression  of 
wonder.  First,  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  exclusive  convertibility  into  geU, 
which,  from  the  self-complacent  dogmatism  with  which  it  has  been  supported,  the 

fmblic  hss  been  led  to  imagine  was  as  old  ss  the  hills,  is  discovered  to  be  an  entiie- 
y  new  experiment,  of  which  every  trial  has  been  attended  with  disaster,  and  of 
which  the  British  nation  has  never  yet  had  the  continuous  experience  of  four*  and* 
twenty  years  !  Second,  that  although  the  ineonvertibU  paper  of  the  Bank  bought 
ba«^  the  gold  which  enabled  it  to  resume  cash  payments  in  1831,  when  the  rate  of 
discount  was  limited  by  law  to  £5  per  cent.,  it  should  in  these  days  have  been 
considered  necessary  by  Government,  and  at  a  moment  of  excessive  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  all  commodities  relatively  to  money,  to  raise  the  minimmn  rate  of 
discount  to  8  per  cent  to  secure  a  return  of  bullion.'  Third,  that  a  body  of  legis- 
lators approving  of  such  ruinous  rates  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  railway  calls  are  nearly  the  sole  cause  of  our  present  ambanass- 
menti,  should  meet  and  dissolve,  without  even  one  thongbt  of  the  expediency  of 
repealing  that  last  portion  of  the  usury  laws  which  still  prohibits  Railway  Com- 
panics,  and  the  owners  generally  of  landa  and  houses  borrewing  money  upon  (he 
•ecnrity  of  retUproperty  at  a  rata  of  interest  exceeding  5  per  cent ! 


Wa  oonelnde  by  oalRng  npan  the  memben  of  the  n«w  Cnmnay  Gonunitlso  ta 
consider  the  order  in  which  their  inquiry  should  be  conducted  in  referente  espe- 
eially  to  those  interests  of  tho  country  which  are  at  the  present  moment  placed  in 
tba  most  immediate  jeopaidy . 

Assuming  the  fact— about  which  there  has  been  no  cootroveny— that  tJie  en- 
laisasBti  of  tha  aiiitiog  body  of  railway  shareholdem  ore  beyond  timir 
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we  would  suggest  the  importance  of  proceeding  at  once  to  the  question  of — 
whether  the  nation  itself  is  in  a  similar  position  7  If  there  be  no  evidence  of  any 
deficiency  of  capital  nationally,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of 
a  more  than  average  abundanc  e  of  food,  and  all  the  materials  of  labor,  we  would 
then  urge  upon  the  Committee  the  duty  of  devising  some  plan.. — with  or  without 
a  departure  from  the  principle  of  convertibility,  by  which  the  national  capital  may 
be  rendered  available  for  setting  the  railway  laborer  again  to  work,  and  staying 
that  useless  waste  and  destruction  of  property  now  going  forward,  for  which  we 
must  all  pay  in. the  end. 

This — their  first  and  most^rious  obligation  discharged,  we  would  recommend 
to  their  consideration  the  following  propositions  ;  a  concise  summary  of  thewhole 
of  the  preceding  argument. 

First — That  a  given  quantity  of  any  one  commodity,  tuck  at  gold,  or  any  tteo  com* 
modities,  tueh  ae  gold  and  silvert  or  gold  and  jugter,  tukjeet  to  a  variable  demand, 
is  a  delusive  criterion  of  value  ;  one.  io/*ic&  in  all  age*  hia  operated  unequally  and 
WMchievously  in  the  adjuetment  of  contracts,  and  led  more  than  any  other  cause  that 
can  be  nam»i,  to  the  proverbial  vicissitudes  of  trade. 

Second — Thatihe  only  true  standard  of  value  is  that  iokieh  is  obtained  6y  the  com' 
parison  of  general  averages  ;  and  that  the  issues  of  all  notes,  or  coins,  allotted  to  be 
circulated  as  a  legal  tmer,  should  be  regulated  by  such  a  standard  and  such  an 
Uandard  alone.* 


NO.  2. — ^TRC  TRADC  AND  OOMMXROIAL  PROSPCCn   OF  QllEAT  BIUTATIT. 

Loudon,  fid  March,  1848. 
To  J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Eso. 

The  aspect  of  commercial  affairs  in  England  at  the  present  moment,  though  far 
from  being  promising,  is  not  so  really  deplorable  as  might  reasonably  have  been 
anticipated,  A  want  of  business  and  an  equal  want  of  confidence  show  them- 
selves too  often  in  the  markets.  Sales  are  effected,  but  they  are  very  limited,  and 
whatever  the  kind  of  business  "done,"  it  lacks  the  appearance  of  that  security 
which  hitherto  has  especially  been  the  property  of  the  British  Market.  Any 
depression  in  the  commercial  interests  of  England  is  naturally  regarded  with 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  mistrust ;  this  arises  from  the  high  and  safe  position 
our  markets  have  held  in  the  eyesof  other  nations,  and  not  wishing  for  the  destruc- 
tion ofthat  "credit,**  immsdiately  fills  the  mi  nd  perhaps,  with  more  alarm  tlian  the  state 
of  monetary  and  other  affairs  warrant.  It  is  dear,  however, in  the  sight  of  every 
attentive  commercial  man,  that  our  funds  are  lower  than  they  were,  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  confidence  that  should  exist  between  buyers  and  sellers,  is  destroyed, 
and  that  in  fact  the  entire  system  is  in  a  state  of  complete  disorganization.  As 
far  as  it  is  possible  in  the  present  article,  we  shall  point  out  the  main  causes  from 
which  this  state  of  things  have  arisen,  although  our  limits  will  preclude  us  from 
entering  into  any  very  minute  analysis  of  the  question. 

From  whatever  point  we  view  the  case,  we  instantly  revert  to  the  circumstance 
of  Railway  Speculation  being  the  groundwork  upon  which  the  fabric  is  raised. 
Not  only  is  public  security  a  Tittle  damaged  by  the  appearance  of  these  bubblee, 
but  any  capital  that  honestly  might  be  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  is  now  fast 
locked  up,  Didding  fair  to  continue  so,  until  some  salutary  measure  is  introduced, 
that  will  net  as  a  relief  to  ^e  pressure,  hence  arises  to  a  certain  extent  the  dulness 
that  is  so  prevalent.  This  has  made  buyers  of  every  shade,  extremely  careful 
in  their  purchases,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  funds  havegradnaily  declined, 

*  The  Ta'ue  of  money,  per  ae,  and  the  valae  of  capital  genet  ally,  would  then  accurately  cor^ 
reipond.  Instead  of  eontinaally  varying,  as  under  the  present  syatem.  For  example,-Hnippose 
it  to  be  asreed  tbat  the  average  return  of  capital  is  \n  this  country  fairly  represiented  by  a  divi- 
dend of  X3  upon  1:96  of  Consols.  Tf  contols  rose  to  XlOO  and  oiber  commodities  mae  In  the 
flame  proixNtioo,  U  woold  prove  that  money  (not  capital)  wis  in  excess ;  and  H  would  in  soch 
ease  he  the  duty  of  a  naiUnml  bank  to  ridae  the  rates  of  discount  upon  notes,  apd  to  stop  sH  fur- 
ther issues  of  coin  by  the  mint.  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  prices  of  eommodilAes  Moeraljy  fell 
below  the  average  return  to  capital,  and  Consols  were,  say  «t  -^^t  proving  an  Increased  de- 
mand  fbr  money,  It  would  then  be  the  duty  of  a  national  bank  to  lower  lis  ra'es  of  Interest! 

po    leans  and  discounts,  extending  lis  issses  of  paper  upon  tuwxceptlenable  seeuiKles,  and  at 

ies^me  time  excnding  the  supply  of  mint  coins. 
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to  ffpeak  in  aTerage  nnmbera  from  93  to  83.  The  rocent  diiturbttiicei  in  FniKsr,- 
have  alto  operated  fearfully,  the  three  per  centi  haTingr  jn  one  day  fallen  0  per 
sent.  This  was  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  a  Republic  had  been  declaredr 
yet  with  all  this,  a  prudent  speculator  would  sell,  rather  than  buy :  for  althongfa 
there  is  no  Immediate  prospect  of  matters  becoming  worse,  still,  the  mere  disad- 
vantage of  having  capital  lying  dormant  for  a  year  or  twoj  is  no  desirable  achieve- 
ment. The  effect  that  this  has  had  upon  trade  generally  has  been  seriono,  for 
although  of  late  no  large  houses  of  note  have  failed,  the  breaking  up  has  penetrated 
into  the  smaller  and  less  wealthy  tradesmen.  This  class,  anable  to  stand  the  leant 
pressure,  succmnb  directly,  theie  aflairs  bMome  in  every  way  deranged^  By  the  bvor 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Bankruptcy  CSonrts  are  beginning  to  take  eerioos  notier 
•f  the  fraudolent  dealings  adopted  to  obtain  certificates  (of  which  a  great  uanf 
have  recently  been  brought  to  light,)  by  snspending  the  proeeedings  for  one,  two 
or  three  years  in  accordance  with  ^e  flagnney  of  the  ease. 

Wo  are-mnch  interested  in  the  late  proceedings  with  refersnce  to  the  cnrreDcr 
imeetion  as  chiefly  elioited  in  the  debate  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  on  the  BanL 
Charter  act.  Our  readers  may  zemember  that  when  the  act  was  first  brought  into 
operation  it  was  under  eircnmstances  of  a  most  disadvantagooos  nature,  for  until 
a  few  months  ago,  there  has  not  been  seen  such  an  expansion  ot  credit  either  for 
tile  importation  of  corn  or  the  oonslrucCion  of  pnbDe  worke,  norso  great  an  ina- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  commercial  world  to  fulfill  itsengngemeirts,  so  that  really 
its  introduction  was  at  a  most  anfortunate  momentv  and  no  provision  conid  bo 
made  to  meet  these  exigencies^  because  they  were  not  only  entirely  nnezpocted,- 
Vut  impossible  to«be  foi^told.  It  wan  no  defieieney  of  circulation  which  caused 
the  Panic,  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  fact  that  thr 
amount  of  provincial  bank  notes  in  circnlatioa  had  not  been  redaoed  to  any  mate- 
nal  extent.  The  amount  of  English  Bank  notes  in-  circulation  in  the  month  of 
August  and  September,  1847,  was  only  £300,000,  which  was  jK250,000  below  the- 
amount  actoally  in  circulation  during  the  corresponding  months  of  1646,  whilst 
the  circulation  was  upwards  of  one  million  below  the  legal  limit  of  their  iaanes^ 
Ih  Scotland  there  was  scarcely  any  dUTerence  between  the  circulation  in  themonthr 
of  August  and  September,  1^46,  and  August  and  September,  16^.  The  only 
eonntry  notes  which  were  considerably  lower  in  point  oi  circulation  in  Angnsi 
and  September  kst,  than  in  the  oorresponding  months  of  last  year,  are  the  country 
bank  notes  of  Ireland,  but  there  no  commercial  failures  had  occurred  up  to  th^ 
time,  and  indeed  throughout  the  times  of  the  pressure,  the  Bank  of  EIngland  have 
refused  to  discount  any  bills  which  at  any  other  period  it  would  have  discount«d* 
Perhaps  a  high  and  advanced  rate  of  discount  was  demanded,  hot  from  the  com- 
mencement oif  the  the  year  up  to^tbe  close  of  1847,  they  did  not  refuse  to  dtaconnt 
any  bill  which  came  under  the  usual  rules  observed  by  them  under  ordinary  cir- 
onmstances.  Now  as  far  as  it  can  be  judged  from  events  that  haw  since  takeii> 
•lace,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  failure  of  the  crops  causing  an  increased  ooUay 
for  corn  was  a  material  cause  of  the  Panic  ;  this  added  to  the  constant  aehearoing: 
mlhe  markets ;  (in  these  quarters  denominated  "  pigging'*)  wont  far  to  create  tbe* 
evih  The  official  returns  show  thatfhim  June,  lB46j  to  the  5ih  of  January,  1847^ 
the  cost  of  corn  was  £5,139,4731).  The  quantity  imported  from  Ainnary  to  July 
5,  1647  was  £14,184.000  and  again  the  cost  of  corn  imported  from  My  5  to  Oc- 
tober 10th,  (three  months,)  was  £l4,24O,OOO^tho0  proving  that  the  charge  for 
the  quarter  ending  the  lOth  October  was  about  that  of^  the  previous  half  year.- 
Daring  those  three  months  the  pressure  in  the  money  market  was  the  most  heavily 
Ml,  conaequeutly  we  are  justified  in  attributing  the  canoe  of  the  scourge  to  the 
great  amount  namely  £33,563,4^  paid  Ibrfbreign  corn  in  the  interval  of  one  year 
and  a  quarter.  In  allusion  to  what  we  have  fSready  etatod  as  regards  Railway 
Speculation  being  a  cause  of  the  Panic,  it  may  be  as  welltostateafewstalkticewiUi' 
Reference  to  the  assertion.  In  the  year  1841, 1S42  and  1643,  the  amount  sanc- 
tioned to  be!  expended  was  in  each  year  about  J&i.&OO'yOOO,  in  HM4iit  was  £9,815,- 
000  ;  in  the  last  half  of  that  year  it  was  £3&;670,00e,  in  the  first  half  of  that  yearr 
1847,  it  was  £S5,770,00Oj  and  if  the  expend  ture  should  proceed''' in  the  same  in- 
creasing ratio,  the  amount  sanctioned  to  be  expended  for  the  half  year  eading  thr 
31  December,  1847  amounted  to  £38,000,000— of  oourse  this  oam  does  not  iaelado' 
any  portion  of  the  preliminary  expenses.  It  is  consequently  evident  that  on  ee- 
ooont  of  the  Railways  alone  the  amount  of  available  to  be  abstracted  fitmi  other 
purposes  during  the  laat  year  (inoUisiyo  of  e]q^nM8).is  not  looothna  firom  oigfatgr 
tfr'ninety  milMoBi. 
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TheBanibMlcloabtlesswafltheeanM  of  many  fBilurM  of  houses  which  other- 
wise would  have  remained  solvent.  We  have  taken  the  list  in  order  as  they  ato 
presented  by  the  balance  sheets  of  the  varioos  banks,  and  from  .the  whole,  there 
are  searcelv  any  who  ma^  be  "considered  really  bad,  while  at  the  same  time 
Uiere  are  about  a  dozdn  who  will,  and  indeed  are  in  progress  of  imying  twenty 
shillings  in  the  poand.  If  this  be  admitted,  surely  these  houses  snould  not  have 
been  compelled  to  suspend  payment ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  who  will 
pay  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  who  would  have  been  able 
to  have  paid  all  their  creditors  in  full  and  have  a  balance  left  if  not  compelled  to 
throw  thefr  stock  upon  the  market  to  sell  for  whatever  it  would  fetch.  It  cannot 
be  regarded  as  any  other  than  an  anomaly  to  allege  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce  that  houses  should  be  thus  pulled  down.    The  list  is  as  follows : 


-     £573,502       £231<869 


Slopped.  Names  sad  BosiiMss,  UsMJttlca. 

1817. 

Aof^^   6  Charies  Douglas  aad  Son,  corn  trade      -        -  — • 

9  £.  Robinson  (deceased,)  Mauritius  trade 

10  Leslie^  Alexander,  and  Co.  com  trade    - 

11  Coventrv  and  Sheppard,  ditto 
11  King,  Melvii,  and  Co.,  ditto     -      •        •        . 

13  Giles,  Son,  and  Co.,  ditto         .... 
21  W.  R.  Robinson,  and  Co.,  merchants    - 
23  CastelUan,  Sons,  ana  Co.,  merchants 
27  W.  and  J.  Woodley,  corn  trade      .        .        - 

Sept.   4  T.  Booker,  Sons,  and  Co.,  ditto     .        -        • 

10  Thomas  Usborne  and  Son,  ditto     -        -        . 

10  Hastie  and  Hutchinson,  ditto         .        .        - 

11  Gower,  Nephews,  and  Co.,  Mauritius  trade    - 
11  Alison,  Cumberledge,  and  Co.,  South  American 

trade       ------. 

14  Sanderson  and  Co.,  discount  brokers 
17  Reid,  Irving,  and  Co.,  Mauritius  trade    - 
25  Coekerell,  Larpent,  and  Co.,  East  India  trade 
27  Cockbum  and  Co.,  army  agents     -        «        - 

27  M.  L.  Bensusan  and  Co.,  Mogadore  and  Barbery 

merchants       ...... 

28  Perkins,  Schlusser,  and  Mullens,  Baltic  and 

East  India  trade      ..... 

99  Fry,  Grifliths,  &  Co.,  India  and  colonial  brokers 

30  Lyail,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  East  India  trade 

30  Samuel  Phillips  and  Co.,  ditto        ... 

30  William  Tulloch  Fraser,  ditto        ... 

Od.    4  Rougemeat  Brothers,  merchants    .        •        • 

4  Jehn  Thomas,  Sons,  and  Lefevre,  ditto  • 

7  F.J.  Van  teller,  ditto 

9  Rkhards,  little,  and  Co.,  East  India  trade      - 

XO  £.  Bemoalli,  merchant         ....  — 

XO  Manoel  X*  Scares,  ditto  •        .        .        .  — 

11  Jas.  &,  W.  Morley,  Manchester  warehoosemen       119,731 

12  Willwm  Nash,  ditto — 

13  Barclay  Brothers,  and  Co.;  Mauritius  trude     -       389,504 

15  Laurence,  Philips,  and  Sons,  East  India  trade         18,368 
17  F.  Barnes,  and  Co.,  ironmongers'  -        -       •  .— 
23  Scott,  Bell,  and  Co.,  East  India  trade     -        -           — 
27  J.  P.  Howard,  and  Co.,  Colonial  brokers         -  — 

N«T.   1  Coatos  and  Hilli»rd,  Amerieaa  merchants      -         72,057 

2  L*  S.  Cqrtis,  hide  trade  ....  — 

6  Jodah,  Cohen,  and  Sens,  West  India  meiehniits  — 

8  Thnrbnm  and  Co.,  East  Indin  trade      -       -       109,139 
8  Johnson,  Cole,  and  Co.,  ditto         ....        112,666 

10  Rvder,  Wienholt,  and  Co.,  merchants    •        •         34,587 

12  AbhottyNottkighamdDCo.,  shawl  wacebeniemen         — 

15  Tmemaa  and  Cook,  eoloaial  hidun     •       •  *• 


152,824 
94,362 
69,651 
99,509 

90,911 

100,390 

33,603 

90,845 

59,457 

50,451 

450,832 

33,527 

36,796 

112,831 

1,725^000 
660,432 
619,393 

846^56 
809,254 

52,016 

6,951 

127,327 

90.970 

340,387 

101,474 

83,665 

136,047 

19,231 

151,556 

100,075 

40,297 

401,760 

441,972 

144,676 

50,430 

89,217 

398i491 
64,840 


35,462 


139,604 
71,844 
23,670 
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13,510 

80,742 

25,351 

8,000 

89,079 


3,000 


Stopped.                            Namse  and  BiuiiMM.  liabilities. 

1847. 

Nov.  16  Robert  Farrand,  corn  factor           -        -        -  — 

SQ  J.  and  H.  Reay,  wine  merchants    -        -        -  47,791 

23  A.  A.  Lackerateen,  Blast  India  trade       -        -  178,115 

22  Lackersteen,  Crake,  and  Co.,  ditto           -        -  37,555 

25  Tanner  and  Ward,  leather  factors           •        -  22,000 

28  Sargent,  Gordon,  and  Co.,  prodace  brokers     •  — 

28  Leaf,  Barnett,  Scotson,  &  Co.,  warehousemen  85,575 

Dec.    2  W.  Pemberten  and  Co.,  Canada  merchants     -  — 

2  Charier  Traeroan  and  Co.,  merchants     -        -  — 

9  Gates,  Coates,  Bartlett,  &  Co.,  Calico  printera  13,000 

11  Lysaght,  Smithett,  and  Co.,  East  India  trade  —                   — 

It  will  be  aeconnted  perfectly  legitimate,  if  in  this  article  we  glre  a  brief  snn- 
mary  of  the  transactions  of  the  Saving  Banks  during  the  past  year.  I  beliife 
your  readers  will  concur  that  the  chief  design  of  these  Banks  was  to  receive  somU 
contributions  from  the  industrious  classes,  therefore  some  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  condition  of  that  sect  of  people  from  the  official  returns.  According  to 
these  statements  the  total  amount  of  the  balance  of  each  class  of  the  depositsis 
stands  thus : 


Balances  not  exceeding  £20  each 
do  between  £00  and  £50, 
do  between  50  and  100, 
do  between  100  and  150, 
do  between  150  and  200, 
do        exceeding  200 


20th  November* 

20th  November, 

1846. 

1847. 

£138,884 

£140.339 

328,950 

314,909 

397,260 

344,712 

267,374 

213,(»7 

203,729 

150,860 

12,884 

8,831 

Totals  on  20th  November,  1846  and  1847, 1,349,081 
Total  on  20th  November,  1847,  1,172,678 


1,172,678 


Decrease  on  1847, 


176,403 


The  difference  in  the  amounts  of  the  above  balance  on  the  20th  November, 
1847,  and  on  the  20th  November,  1846,  is  thus  shown : 


Balances  not  exceeding  £20  each, 
do  '      between  £20  and  £50  each, 
do  do        50  and  100 

do  do       100  and  150 

do  do       150  and  200 

do    exceeding    200  each. 


Increase, 


On  20th  November,  1847 
Increase.  Decreass. 


1,445 


1,445 


14,041 
52,548 
54,337 
52,869 
4,053 

177,848 
1,445 


Balance  decrease,  176,403 

The  proportions  which  the  above  increase  and  decrease  in  the  total  amonnii  of 
the  balance  on  the  20th  November,  1847,  bear  to  the  total  amounts  of  the  bal- 
ances on  the  20th  November,  1846,  will  be  found  as  follows  : 


On  20th  November,  1847. 


Balances  exceeding  £200  each, 
do        between     150^  and    200  each, 
do  do       -   100  and     150 

do  do  50  and     lOO 

do  do  20  and      50 

do  not  exceeding  one  ninety-six 


Increase, 

fC 
C( 
M 
it 


Decrease, 
one-third 
one>faarth 
one-fifth 
one-seventh 
one*twenty*tliii)' 
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Ajnin»  according^  to  (he  nme,  tb«  total  number  of  depositors  in  each  class  on 
the  90th  November,  1846,  and  the  20th  NoTomber,  1847,  stood  thus : 

SOthNoy.,  5M)thNov., 

1846.  1847. 

Depositors  respective  balances  did  not  exceed    SO  each,       18,974  19,792 

do           do        were  between  £20  and  50    «           10,546  10,123 

do           do                  «             50  and  100    «             5,698  4,955 

do           do                   «    '       100  and  150    '<             2,204  1.763 

do           do                   '<            150  and  200    "             1,187  880 

do           do               exceeded  200  each,                           44  30 


ToUls  on  20th  November,  1846  and  1847,       38,653           37,543 
Total  on  20th  November,  1847,  37,543  

Decrease  in  1847,  1,110 


The  dilTer^nce  in  the  numbers  of  the  above  classes  of  depositors  on  the  20th 
November,  I^:47,  and  on 20th  November,  1846, is thas shown  : 


On  20th  Nvember,  1847. 

Increase. 

Decrease* 

each,  818 

^^ 

<« 

423 

(( 

743 

(( 

441 

« 

307 

14 

818 

1,928 

818 

Depositors  wliose  respective  balances  did  not  exceed  £20  each,  818 
do  do  were  between     20  and    50 

do  do  "  50  and  100 

do  do  '*  100  and  150 

do  do  «  150  and  200 

do  do  exceeded   200  each 

Totals  on  20th  November,  1847, 
Increase, 

Balancot  decreaie,  1,110 

The  proportions  which  the  above  increase  and  decrease  in^  the  total  number  of 
depositors  in  each  class  on  the  20th  November,  1847,  bear  to  the  total  number  of 
depositors,  in  each  class,  on  the  20th  November,  1846,  will  be  found  to  be  as 
follows : 

On  20th  November,  1847. 

Increase.         Decrease. 

Depositors  wliose  respective  balances  exceeded 

£200  evich,  one-third, 

do    do    were  between    150  and  200each  one-third, 

do    do  **  100  and  150    "  one-fifth, 

do    do  **  50  and  100    **  one-seventh, 

do    do  "  20  and      50    «  one-twenty-fourth, 

do    do      did  not  exceed  20  each,  one-twenty-third. 

I  will  now  generaliie  my  remarks,  and  add  a  kind  of  running  commentary  of 
the  state  of  the  English  markets  for  the  last  week  or  teu'days.  It  was  generally 
supposed  tiiat  upon  the  commenoement  of  the  new  year,  trade  would  have  reviveid 
a  little,  but  now  it  is  difficult  to  discover  in  what  branch  of  business  symptoms  of 
improvemeni  ure  likely  to  be  of  long  standing.  The  partial  relief  given  in  con- 
aequeuce  of  the  somewhat  easier  tone  of  the  money  markets,  has  been  naturally 
alluded  to  wherever  any  attempt  is  made  to  speculate  upon  the  future,  whilst  the 
fact  that  mo -it  articles  of  produce  are  much  lower  in  value  than  at  this  time  last 
year,  might  seem  to  afford  some  inducement  to  purchasers.    The  supplies  of  corn 
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of  the  Tftrioii*  mercaDttle  marketo  are  not  by  ^J  meant  laifo,  end  the  stock  held 
by  merchanU  and  dealera  ie  leei  than  ordinary  Last  year's  panic,  coupled  with 
the  many  onderhanded- practices  on  the  Corn  Excbanee  will  not  tend  to  an  im- 
provement. It  is  etated  that  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Wakefield i  and  a  few  other 
frain  markets,  that  the  demand  for  meet  articles  has  been  rather  lan^id,althonf;h 
wheat  was  at  a  mote  advanced  price.  Barley,  Beans  and  Peas,  were  rather  on  the 
decline,  but  Oats  remained  much  as  nsoal.  I  give  the  quotations  aa  inclndod  ic  tho 
•fficial  programme : 

Wheat  Essex  and  Suffolk  red,  ids  to  46s  ;  fine,  47s  to  49s  per  qoartar  ;  new, 
40s  to  44s  ;  fine  46s  ;  white  old,  44s  to  48s  ;  fine,  50s  to  54s  ;  Talavera  now,  58s 
to  56s  ;  Foreign,  48s  to  52s  ;  fine,  54s  to  56s. 

Flour,  per  sack,  Town,  46s  to  49s  ;  Seconds,  43s  to  45s ;  Essex  and  Sofilbik  on 
the  ship,  41s  to  43s. 

OaU  per  quarter,  English  feed,  I9s  to  SOs ;  fine,  30s  to  21s ;  Poland,  22s  to  93s ; 
fine,  23s  and  24s  ;  Scotch  Potatoe,  25s  to  26s  ;  fine,  Is  more  ;  Scotch  feed,  29s 
to  23s  ;  fine,  Is  more ;  Irish  Potatoe,  (old)  20s  to  21s  ;  newfine,  21s  to  22s ; 
Feed,  17s  to  18s ;  Black,  19s  to  20s  ;  Foreign  feed,  18s  to  I9s  ;  Poland,  23s  to  94s ; 
fine,  Is  more 

Sugar  ia  slowly  on  the  decltne  as  regards  Mauritius  and  British  Plantation  per* 
haps  one  shilling  a  cwt.  Foreign  and  East  India  growth  holds  its  place.  Brown 
grocery  is  about  53s  cwt.  CoflTee  would  rise  if  the  Home  dealers  were  inclined  to 
purchase,  there  being  en  the  part  of  the  exporters  some  desire  to  negotiate;  but  as 
the  former  are  very  lukewarm,  a  slight  decrease  has  taken  place,  but  nothing  ramarik- 
able  in  amdnot. 

The  funds  have  received  a  sudden  shock  in  consequence  of  the  riots  in  Paris,  in 
one  day,  as  I  have  already  observed,  falling  as  much  as  5  and  6  per  cent,  as  each 
edition  of  the  London  newspapers  reached  the  exchange,  so  is  the  rise  or  fall  in 
stocks  correspondingly  felt.  The  first  decltne  took  place  on  the  confirmation 
of  the  fact  that  the  King  of  the  French  had  been  compelled  «to  leave  his  kingdom, 
and  immediately  on  it  becoming  generally  rumored,  and  the  report  substantiated, 
that  a  Republic  bad  been  declared,  as  well  as  a  Provisional  government  appointed, 
a  more  decided  fall  took  place.  The  uadecided  state  of  Belgium  has  added  also  to 
the  confusion,  and  as  quickly  as  uny  intelligence  reaches  this  metropolis  and  gains 
credence  among  the  brokers,  it  is  astonishing  to  witness  the  instantaneous  eliect 
upon  the  money  market.  •  Railways  are  in  a  dreadful  condition ;  in  many  of  tho 
answering  lines,  shares  may  be  had  for  nothing.  Holders  endeavor  to  free  them* 
selves  from  the  responsbilities  they  have  incurred,  little  dreaming  of  tho 
course  that  events  have  lately  taken.  Meetings  of  shareholders  are  being  convened 
throughout  the  city,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  satisfactory  decision,  the  gen- 
oral  feeling  being  however  in  favor  of  a  general  postponement  of  all  lines  in  conrao 
of  progress. 

Your  readers  have  doubtless  heard  that  in  the  Revenue  of  this  country  thore  is 
a  great  deficiency  on  the  last  year,  added  to  what  the  ministry  have  deemed  it  ex* 
pedient  to  add  to  the  security  of  the  "  National  Defences"  by  incrasingtbe  military 
and  Naval  establishments.  To  meet  the  additional  expenditures  that  such  a  pml- 
eeeding  wonld  of  course  incur,  and  likewise  to  replenish  our  almost  empty  treas- 
ury, it  was  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the  Income  Tax  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  I 
need  scarcely  tell  yon  the  intimation  was  received  with  great  diaaprobatlon,  both 
in  Parliament,  and  out  of  it.  The  lord  Mayor,  many  clergymen  and  memhera  of 
Parliament  convened  pnblic  meetings,  and  made  spee6hes  against  the  ramisterial 
proposition.  So  strong  and  determined  were  the  people  in  their  manifestations  of 
dislike  to  the  new  impost,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  part  of  the 
ministry,  announced  the  other  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  addi* 
tioual  tax  would  be  abandoned, 

A  considerable  degree  of  agitation  is  being  most  energetically  madeby  the  Liver- 
pool mercantile  men  in  order  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  duties  oa  Tea.  It  has 
been  proven  that  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  duty  on  this  article,  our  trade  with 
China  is  decreasing  annually  ;  for  instance  the  txportB  in  cotton  manufaeturies 
declined  between  1845  and  1846from  £1,745,141  to  £1,246,518  in  value.  Wool* 
ens  in  the  same  period  from  £539,223  to  £439,668.  In  addition  to  this  it  appears 
that  the  committee  appointed  by  Parliament  have  reported  that  the  aggregate  loss 
on  tlie  manufaeturies  exported  and  the  teas  imported  during  those  two  yeaia  was 
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'ftom  35  to  40  per  oant.    Daring  the  sitting  of  one  of  jthe  many  meetings  convened 
iipon  the  snbjectt  I  learned  thet  the  returns  of  exports  to  China  were  as  follows-: 

Plain  Caliooes.  Printed  and  dyed. 

'   1845.  186,908,000  yards.  2,309,780  yaids. 

1846.  '  68,396,175   "  2,451.650    " 

1847.  ^,278,465   «  2,063^00    '« 

It  Is  argned  thai  the  redacMon  should  be  made  to  one  shilling^oii  each  poond  ^ 
>tett.  The  average  annnal  coosnmptton  of  the  article  In  this  country  of  each  indr- 
^idnal  has  been  stated  to  be  one  poundv  oi^o  "ooncea^  In  the  Isle  of  Man  where 
the  duty  is  one  shilling  the  average  is  two  pooads  twelve  ounces.  Now  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  a  -corresponding  increase  of  consumption  of  an  article  takes 
place  directly  a  reduction  bf  duty  is  effected.  There  are  not  only  more  con- 
sumers, but  those  who  consnnoed  formerly,  now  consume  more  largely.  It  is  fai^ 
to  presume  that  as  the  rate  iu  the  Isle  of  Man  is  two  ponnda  twelve  ounces,  so 
that  in  £ngland  alter  a  reduction  of  doty,  it  would  increase'to  three  pounds.  This 
la  a  fair  assumption,  considering  that  at  the  present  time  the  average  is  in  Australia 
«a  near  as  possible  seven  pounds  for  each  person.  As  a  means  of  increasing  the 
revenues  the  following  calculation  may  be  relied  on.  W'tth  a  population  of  thirty 
millions  at  threepouedsa  head,  the  annual  consnmption  of  tea  would  be  90,000^ 
'000  lbs.  The  present  revenue  is  about  £5,000,000— now  90,000,000  lbs.  at  one 
shilling  duty  would  amount  to  £4,500,000.  The  increase  is  44,000,060  lbs.  which 
will  require  for  swec^tning  176,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar— this  at  \%d  will  be  £1,100,- 
^0,  It  is  generally  remarked  that  it  ukes  five  pounds  of  sugar  to  sweeten  one 
of  tea ;  this  calculatioa  is  made  however  twenty  per  cent  less  than  the  usual  estiw 
mate  so  that  it  might  be  within  the  mark.  £600,000  wonla  therefore  be  the  increased 
Tevenue  derived  supposing  Uie  estimated  reduction  in  the  duty  took  .place. 

There  is  every  chance  of  a  steam  communication  with  Australia,  thanks  to  the 
indefatigable  endeavors  of  Li^tenant  Waghorn-^A  certain  average  communici^* 
lion  of  sixty-five  or  seventy  days,  weald  after  the  entire  character  and  fortunes  of 
^ew  South  Wales-«-imparting  to  them  morally,  socially  and  politically  an  impe- 
tus far  beyond  the  calculations  or  conception  of  the  meet  sapguine.  Mr.  Jackson 
the  resident  agent  hi  London  for  Van  Dieman's  Land,  states  in  a  letter  to  bis  con- 
otitoents,  that  the  oape  route  is  the  one  finding  the i^realeeft  favor  with  the  imperial 
^government — as  such  and  in  illustration  of  tfoe  powers  of  the  auxiliary  screw 
propeller,  with  which  it  Is  proposed  to  furnish  ships  for  the  intended  cape  passage  it 
Wi>uld  be  well  to  meation  that  at  a  recent  trial  the  Ampfaeon  ^  36  gun  frigate  of 
1,284  tons,  her  performance  was  so  satiatfactory,  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt  upon  the 
nainds  of  practical  men  that  the  voyage  would  shottly  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
named. 

As  a  conckision  to  this  summitry  the  ctlosing  prioe  of  the  fn^ds  and  principdl 
Railways  are  quoted.  Consols  for  money  84,  ^|.  Three  per  cent  reduced  84. 
^|..  new.  Three  and  a  quarter  per  cents  85,  84|.    Consols  for  amount.  84. 

Blackwall  Railway  sbsres  4  to  5.  Brighton  30  to  31.  Birmingham  132  to  137. 
Qreat  Western  100  to  102.  Dover  25  to  27.  Eastern  Counties  13  to  14.  Hull  and 
Selby  98,  to  100.  Great  North  of  England,  1230.  The  saitisfactory  arrangements 
made  by  the  English  Government  with  the  Republic  of  France  have  placed  the 
taioney  market  in  a  more  healthy  state  The  informatioa^as  however  only  reach^ 
•d  London  about  an  honr  or  fiwo  ago  by  Elettiic  Telegraph  or  the  markets  would 
iiave  shown.a  more  marked  improvement. 

CHARLES  POTTER. 

Since  (he  fdrdgoing  was  in  type  we  have  been  favored  with  the  following  firom 
the  same  gentleman,  and  take  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  our  readers. 

Ifo.  m. 

tfOtodot»,  April  3rd,  1848. 

Hie  recent  disfciirbanoes  on  the  continent  have  naturally  caused  some  slight 
stagnation  in  the  Eirglieh  markets.  Bayers  of  foreign  commodities  have  been  ex- 
tremely careful  in  their  purchases  ;  considering  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  is 
no  particular  inducement  for  investing  in  funds  where  no  possibility  presents  itself 
«f  a  realizatloii  either  speedy  or  remote.    To  prevent  risks  HiereMce,  but  little 
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ipeculation  in  foreign  articles  !■  carried  on,  investments  being  made  in  things  of  a 
greater  solidity  of  character,  chiefly  English,  but  which  secures  a  sure  if  not  a 
quick  retarii.  Amougst  the  more  recent  topics  of  conversation  is  that  which  re- 
fers to  the  failure  of  several  establishments  in  the  West  Indian  Trade,  the  considera- 
tiou  of  which  subject  will  be,  and  indeed  has  at  various  intervals  be«n  brought  be- 
fore Parliament.  Whether  these  Colonial  dependencies  should  be  subfeeted  to  the 
law  of  free  trade  or  be  exempted  from  its  operation  is  an  extremely  delicate  and 
intricate  question,  as  it  not  only  Involves  economical  points  but  the  incalcalable 
higher  principles  of  religion  and  morals. 

The  present  condition  of  France  has  shown  the  first  gleams  of  a  depreciation  of 
the  currency.    The  universal  dismay  which  has  seized  the  entire  community  both 
in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  matters 
are  viewed.    The  bank  of  France  has  suspended  cash  payments.    It  is  ^  truism 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  restrict  the  amount  of  the  issues  of  uncontrovertible  paper 
with  a  view  to  prevent  depredation  under  such  circumstances.     A  meeting  has 
lately  taken  place  of  the  principal  ehaogeurs  of  Paris,  and  under  the  pretence  of 
contributing  as  far  as  they  could  to  the  circulation  of  silver,  agreed  that  they 
would  pay  from  that  day  a  premium  of  two  francs  and  a  half  per  thousand  francs 
for  ^>eeie,  and  would  charge  five  francs  as  a  maximum  for  exchanging  notes  for 
silver.    Thus  withiu  the  first  week  of  the  announcement  of  the  sbspension  of  cash 
payments,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  depreciated  to  the  public  a  half 
per  cent.    This  notice  is  only  the  forerunner  of  oth«rs  of  a  similar  kind  that  we 
may  expect  to  see  issued  every  week  while  the  preseut  state  of  disorder  continues, 
and  while  in  spite  of  all  efibrts  on  the  part  of  the  government  the  specie  will  con- 
tinue to  be  boarded  and  exported.    All  experience  teaches  us  that  no  power  or 
effort  that  does  not  restore  confidence  is  capable  preventing  the  disappearance  of 
specie,  and  tho  transmission  of  capital  to  those  countries  where  it  enjoys  perfect 
security.   What  then,  it  is  asked  will  become  of  France  under  these  circumstaoces. 
If  it  were  possible  that  ii  nation  consisting  of  thirty-five  millions  of  enlightened 
and  industrious  people,  could  continue  to  drift  through  the  aimless  and  exhaust- 
ing policy  under  which  it  has  suddenly  been  placed,  there  could  but  be  one  reply 
to  such  a  question.     Exhaustion  of  its  present  rosources,  and  a  suspension  of  su 
reproduction  would  only  lead  to  poverty  and  general  decay.     That  such  a  fate, 
although  the  inevitable  result  of  a  perseverance  in  the  present  policy  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Paris  awaits  France,  no  one  is  willing  for  a  moment  to  he- 
lieve.    The  rational  hope  is  that  the  sounder  judgmeut  and  more  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  bulk  of  the  French  people  must  soon  interfere  to  arrest  the  rule  of 
contemptible  and  imbecile  disorder,  which  at  this  moment  prevails  ;  unfortunately 
the  system  of  government  hitherto  pursued  in  Fmnee,  finds  the  country  without 
any  means,  other  than  thai  of  a  central  power  in  Paris,  for  giving  expression  to  an 
opinion,  however  strong,  or  force  to  convictions  however  general.     This  b  the 
great  source  of  the  uncertainty  which  now  prevails  as  the  failure  of  France,  differ- 
ing in  this  respect  so  much,  from  the  other  parts  of  Europe  which  are  convulsed. 
Those  in  whose  hands  the  govenment  of  France  has  been  placed  in  the  meantime, 
ere  fortunately  men  who,  however  mistaken  in   their  views  and  wrong  in  their 
policy,  are  generally  believed  to  have  no  object*  beyond  the  public  good,  and  who 
would  not  have  had  recourse  to  any  desperate  means  of  opposing  such  a  substitu- 
tion for  the  present  course,  as  the  general  interests  of  the  nation  strongly  indicated. 
But  Fraivce  at  this  moment  presents  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  great  and 
powerful  people,  and  their  most  lasting  interests,' sacrificed  to  the  most  contempti- 
ole  indulgence  of  the  passions  indolence  and  momentary  gratifications  of  the  most 
ignorant  and  least  virtuous  portion  of  the  people,  and  who  really  are  very  few  in 
number.    That  this  state  of  things  can  long  continue  is  impossible,  but  how  or  by 
whom,  it  is  to  be  remedied  is  difficult  to  foresee  ;  yet  so  far  there  are  gt>od  grounds 
for  hope,  inasmuch  as  the  elements  at  present  opposed  to  order  and  good  govern- 
ment are  really  so  weak  and   imbecile  in  themselves,  that  it  may  fairly  bo  hoped 
that  the  fivst  opportunity  which  offers  for  those  classes  which  have  really  the 
greatest  stake  and  the  greatest  indulgence  to  combine  for  the  common  good,  such 
combination  will  be  successfully  achieved  with  little  opposition. 

I  annex  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  it,  a  monthly  statement  of  the  stock 
and  supply  of  sugar  and  roffee  in  the  six  principal  markets  of  Europe  ;  they  are  as 
follows : 
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SUGAR. 


March  1, 


Holland* 

Antwerp 

Hamburg 

Trieste 

Havre 


England 


Total  ...        - 

Total  in  6.  Brit,  of  Col.  «agar 

Total  Foreign  Sugar     • 


1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

ewt». 

312,000 
50,000 

120,000 
50,000 
85,000 

cwU, 
195,000 
135,000 
200,000 
105,000 
35,000 

ewU. 

395,000 

75,000 

55,000 

81,000 

5,000 

cwU. 
555.000 
115,000 
105,000 
200,000 
50.000 

617,000 
1,399,000 

670,000 
1,128,000 

611,000 
1,071,000 

1,025,000 
1,941,000 

2,016,000 
939,000 

1,798,000 
730,000 

1,682,000 
557,000 

2,966,000 
1,220,000 

1,077,000 

1,068,000 

1,125,000 

1,746,000 

Value  in  thejirwi  kalfoftke  monih  of  March  in  London,  per  cteL  without  Duty. 


Muaco.,  E.  and  W.  India  percwt 
Havana,  white        ... 

—  yellow  and  brown  - 
Brazil,  white    .... 

—  yellow  and  brown  • 
Java  -  .... 
Patent,  crntiied  in  bond 


9     d        9 

30  Oto  0 
32 


25  0 
18  0 
21  0 
16  0 
16  0 
31  0 


23 
24 
19 

27 
0 


0*35 
0!26 

o;i8 


d    f 
Oto  0 
0    32 


i\9  d    9 
0l35  0to  0 


21 

17 
18 
34 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


25 
25 
20 
33 
35 


310 
26  0 
270 
220 
220 
35  0 


34 
30 
31 
26 
36 
36 


d'  9  d  9  d 
0  24  Oto  0  0 
025  0    30  0 


017 
019 
0  15 
015 
0  29 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


53  0 
23  0 
17  0 
27  0 
00 


The  Stocks  In  this  country  of  British  plantation  sugar  as  well  as  foreign,  have 
undergone  but  a  slight  alteralion  since  the  beginning  of  last  month.  In  the  five 
principal  markets  of  the  European  continent  however,  the  quantities  on  hand 
show  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  since  then,  the  largest  augmentation  being  in  Hol- 
land. It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  aggregate  stocks  of  foreign  sugar  in  all  the 
ports  are  from  50  to  65  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  last  three  years,  and  in  Great 
britain  the  stock  of  British  plantation  sugars  was  at  the  same  period  last  year  55 
per  cent  less,  and  in  lb45  and  1846,  25  and  40  per  cent  smaller  than  at  pfesent. 
The  deliveries  for  consumption  in  this  country,  which  were  large  the  first  two 
months  of  1847,  have  not  diminished  ;  the  official  retarns  are  not  yet  published, 
but  it  is  found  that  up  to  the  11th  of  last  month  the  deliveries  from  the  principal 
markets  of  this  country  amount  to  1,042,810  cwt.  against  986,077  cwt.  in  1847, 
consequently  about  6  per  cent  more,  besides  this  there  is  likewise  an  increase  in 
the  delivery  of  molasses,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  quantity  of  36,000  cwt  of  sugar. 
Of  foreign  sugars  as  well  as  Mauritius  and  Bengal  less  has  been  cleared  for  con- 
sumption up  to  the  present  time,  than  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1847,  this 
diminution  is  however  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  large  increase  in  the 
quantities  of  West  Indian  sugar.  The  value  of  most  descriptions  in  England  is 
now  about  one  shilling  per  cwL  or  5  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  middle  of  last 
month,  and  on  the  continent  of  Earope  the  decline  has  been  almost  the  same.  The 
produce  of  our  London  bond  deliveries  has  maintained  its  former  price. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  present  value  of  British  colonial  sugar  is  from 
520  to  25  per  cent  lower  than  at  the  same  time  in  the  last  three  years  ;  foreign 
lots  were  considerably  dearer  last  year ;  in  1846  they  were  about  10  or  15  per  cent 
higher,  but  in  1845,  prices  rated  but  little  above  the  present  sales.  The  last  accounts 
from  the  producing  countries  again  report  favorably  about  the  crops  in  Cuba  and 
the  Brazils;  but  less  satisfactorily  than  briherto  with  respect  to  some  parts  of  the 
island  of  Forto  Rico.  As  regards  the  West  India  (British;  Colonies  there  are  the 
same  complaints,  not  abeut  so  unpropiluous  a  season,  or  a  scanty  yield,  but  about 
pecuniary  and  social  difficulties  to  secure  ihe  crops  and  bringing  them  to  market. 

The  transactions  in  foreign  sugar  have  not  been  of  importance  in  this  market  dur- 

.  ■■   ■  ■'  ■  ...  —    ■  ■  ■  .         "^ 

*  In  first  bands  #»/y;  in  «U  otber  Ttaees  in  flnt  and  aecond* 
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ing  the  latt  few  weeks,  hting  almoet  entirely  eonfined  to  the  reqnirementi  for 
homo  conaumption  or  of  oar  bond  references.  The  qoantity  of  foreign  sngmr  £0t 
home  Qse  in  this  country  from  the  bepnning  of  the  year  to  the  present  tune,  is 
<onIy  abont  half  of  what  was  taken  daring  the  aame  period  in  1847  by  140,000  cwt. 
•fainst  269,000  cwt  last  year.    A  few  words  with  respect  to  Cofiee. 

COFFEE. 


March  I, 


Holland* 

Antwerp 

Hamburg 

Trieste 

Havre 

Eoglajid 


Total     • 


1U45 

1846 

1847 

1848 

ewtt. 

ewU. 

ewtt. 

ewtt. 

9^,000 

780,000 

783,000 

731,000 

112,000 

48,000 

82,000 

156,00d 

160,000 

120,000 

140,000 

140,000 

84,000 

86,000 

74,000 

112.000 

47,000 

31,000 

50,000 

74,000 

492,000 

398,000 

358,000 

393,000 

1,824,000 

1,463,000 

1,487,000 

1.606,000 

VtUuein  iktjirti  half  of  the  month  of  March  in  London,  per  ewt.  wUhomtDutf, 


Jamaica,  good  to  fineord.  per  cwt 
Ceylon,  good  ordinary 
Brazil,  good  ordinary 
St  Domingo,  food  ordinary    - 
InHoUand — ^JaTa,gd  ord.  per  i  kil 


t  d  t  d 
45  0to58  0 
|45  0  48  0 
29  6  30  0 
29  0    29  6 


t   d     t  d\t  d     t    d 


38  0to52  0'42  0to50  032  0to40  0 


22    CIS 


46  0 

32  0 

30  6 

22 


47  0 
33  0 
31  0 
cts 


43  0 

31  6 

31  0 

21 


44  0 

32  0 

31  6 

cts 


32  0  33  0 

30  0  31  0 

30  0  31  0 

20  cu 


iriw^ 


During  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  the  importations  of  coffee  into  Europe 
were  larger  than  for  the  same  time  in  1847;  the  principal  sorplus  shows  itself  id  tne 
lar|fe  quantities  of  Rio  Coffee,  which  hare  been  brought  to  Hamburg,  Antwerp  and 
Triste.  At  the  same  time  the  deliveries  from  the  seaports  have  decreased,  in  the 
commencement,  owing  o  the  long  interruption  of  the  inland  navigation,  an  1  du^ 
ring  the  last  few  weeks  through  &%  state  of  political  and  financial  affairs;  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  this  years  total  stock  appears  in  the  foregoing  table  about  8  per 
cent  larger  than  at  the  same  period  of  the  two  preceding  years,  but  12  per  cent 
smaller  than  in  1846.  It  must  not  however  be  concluded  that  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  actual  consumption  of  the  article,  for  no  doubt  the  stocks  in  the  interior  of 
the  consuming  countries  are  more  reduced  than  they  appear  to  be  in  the 
six  above  named  markets.  The  value  of  the  article  is  generally  now  lower  than 
in  the  begining  of  the  year,  when  up  to  the  present  time  the  largest  transactions 
have  taken  place,  viz  Hamburg  and  Antwerp;  in  our  markets  there  has  be^n  a  fall, 
not  only  in  those  discriptions  which  are  principally  taken  for  consumption  in  this 
country,  but  likewise  in  those  foreign  descriptions  principally  Cost  Rica  which  have 
been  brought  into  the  market  althoagh  the  value  of  Juva Coffee  has  been  nominally 
maintained  in  Holland,  the  next  large  sales  tbere,wbich  will  only  take  place  under  fa* 
Torable  auspices,  will  fix  its  real  value,  but  this  description  is  already  now  cheaper 
than  at  the  same  time  of  the  three  preceeding  years,  and  If  prices  should  go  still  low 
erdunng  thecourseof  next  monti,  there  is  every  probability  of  a  fayourable  rsac^ 
tion  taking  place.  As  soon  as  the  present  circumsUnces  which  are  injurious  to 
trade  in  general,  will  have  improved,  for  neither  are  our  total  stocks  in  Europe 
excessively  large,  nor  are  heavier  importations  to  be  expected  from  the  producing 
^untries;  besides  this  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  many  orders  from  the 
Brazils,  and  tbe  existence  of  high  insurance  premium,  tbey  will  become  deareri 
ifte  supply  will  be  delayed  and  its  cost  enhanced.  In  our  markets  the  stocks  of 
coffee  amount  to  about  317,000  cwt.  against  287,000  cwt.  at  the  same  time  last 
Wf*  A  business  in  tbe  article  since  the  middle  of  last  month  has  been  very 
t  nJi»  J  nptwilhstending  this,  the  exports  from  this  country  to  tbe  European  Con* 
riod  in  iS?^  t  ^^  *^**  months  of  1849  have  been  larger  than  for  the  same  pe* 
"  *"'''»  whereas  the  deliveries  for  home  consumption  are  smaller. 

•  la  flrat  hands  ra/y;  In  all  otber  places  in  first  and  seeoad. 
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I  now  proceed  to  giye  yoa  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  crops  in  England* 
For  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  there  has  been  a  snecession  of  wet  weather  which 
has  excited  some  apprehension.  As  yet  however  I  believe  no  substantial  or  per- 
manent mischief  has  been  done  t»  the  gromng  wheat  plant,  which  throogh* 
out  the  season  has  been  remarkably  yigorons  without  being  considered  as  too 
forward.  Upon  the  light  lands  and  the  well  drained  soils  there  are  no  signs  of  in- 
jury from  the  wet;  and  the  chief  source  of  apprehension  to  the  occupier  of  such 
lands,  is  that  with  the  present  full  and  strong  plants,  too  great  a  growth  of  straw 
may  be  ezoected.  This  is  at  most  a  possible  and  contingent  danger  which  a  few 
weeks  of  fine  weather  might  remove.  On  the  undrained  clays,  where  the  weak- 
est class  of  farmer  is  to  be  found,  the  wet  weather  is  causing  mneh  anxiety,  for 
the  wheat  plant  is  turning  yellow,  and  with  a  much  larger  continuance  of  wet,  will 
to  some  extent  perish.  Bui  here  too  a  few  fine  weeks  would  set  all  to  rightst 
and  there  never  was  a  wheat  plant  that  could  more  easily  bear  some  loss  than  that 
of  the  present  season.  To  the  farmer  the  delay  in  sowing  his  spring  corn  and 
pulse,  and  in  preparing  for  roots,  which  the  wet  weatheV  has  compelled,  is  at 
present  a  more  serious  evil  while  the  agricultural  laborers  are  very  extensively 
out  of  emyloyment  from  the  same  cause.  Much  out-door  work  has  been  neces- 
sarily postponed,  till  another  year,  and  much  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  cnltrva- 
iion  will  probably  be  performed  this  season  in  a  hurried  and  imperfect  manner. 
In  Wiltshire  some  complain  too  much  of  wet.  Tbis^may  be  true,  yet  every  where 
the  low  grounds  have  been  drenched  and  flooded,  for  a  time,  the  wheat  plants  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  materially  injured.  The  conseqaence  of  the  unsettled 
weather  in  February  has  been  an  idle  month  for  farmers  as  far  as  tillage  is  con- 
cerned. The  sowing  of  spring  corn  has  of  late  years  been  gradually  in  advance, 
as  regards  the  period  of  former  seed  seasons;  arising  probably,  on  the  heavier  soils 
from  the  lands  being  more  generally  drained;  and  on  the  light  lands,  f^om  tho 
practice  of  forcing  the  sheep  sooner  and  returning  them  earlier  in  the  spring. 
Whatever  the  cause,  there  is  now  a  desire  to  sow  both  pulse  and  barley  at  the  ear- 
liest period  the  state  of  the  land  will  permit;  but  according  to  present  appearances 
we  must  this  year  be  content  with  an  old  fashioned  seed  time.  Daring  the  last 
two  seasons  the  thicker  the  crop  the  more  productive  it  has  been,  but  a  wet  sum- 
mer would  probably  lead  to  a  very  different  result.  Scarcely  any  check  has  oc- 
curred to  the  growth  daring  the  winter.  Some  of  the  earliest  sown  is  thereforo 
very  laxuriant«  but  on  the  heavy  soilb  the  present  wet  and  cold  weather  will  re- 
tard its  progress — not  however  in  a  favorable  manner.  At  present  it  Is  neverthe- 
less too  early  to  offer  any  thing  like  prediction  of  the  productiveness  of  the  present 
crops,  althongh  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  several  recent  years,  the  wet  springs 
have  been  followed  by  the  largest  produce.  It  is  gratifyiug  to  note  that  dnring 
the  last  few  days  the  weather  has  become  very  dry,  warm  and  genial. 

From  the  official  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  there  is  observable  a  very  serions 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  wine  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  month  of 
January  during  the  present  year  as  compared  with  the  same  month  of  the  year 
1846  and  1847,  and  it  is  clear  that  not  only  has  that  decreased  consumption  con- 
tinned  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  present  time,  but  that  it  will  continue  in 
an  increased  ratio  until  the  present  exorbitant  duty  on  wintf  is  very  materially  les- 
sened. The  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  foreign  wine  (exclusive  of  Cape,)  duty 
paid  since  1846,  is  no  less  than  88,861  gallons  for  the  single  month  of  January 
alone,  causing  a  loss  of  revenue  in  that  short  time,  of  £23,  n)6  15s  6J,  or  equal  to 
about  £280,000  a  year.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial  spi- 
rits of  all  kinds  duty  paid  during  the  same  time,  is  1^,181  gallons.  The  quantity 
of  foreign  wine  duty  paid  was  but  459,117  gallons  in  the  whole  month  of  January 
last.  Of  foreign  and  colonial  spirits  454,222  besides  British  spirits.  Taking  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  round  numbers  at  30,000,000,  the  pre- 
sent consumption  of  foreign  wine  does  not  amount  to  one  very  small  glass  a 
month  to  each  individual.  Now  where  is  there  another  country  in  the  world, 
consuming  all  this  immense  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  to  this  absurdly  small  quan- 
tity of  wine.  From  the  commencement  of  the  free  trade  policy,  there  have  been 
various  reductions  In  the  duty  on  spirits,  but  not  one  farthing  has  been  taken  off 
the  duty  on  wine.  The  consumption  of  spirits  has  in  consequence  of  this  lessen- 
ing of  the  duty,  so  greatly  increased,  that  the  reduced  duties  give  now  a  much 
larger  revenue  than  did  the  original  high  duties,  whilst  the  consumption  of  wine, 
and  the  revenue  received  from  it,  have  fallen  to  a  most  alarming  ncrifice.    Sin- 
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cera  Free  Traden  did  not  doubt  that  the  redaction  in  the  daty  on  brandy,  mmi 
and  Geneva,  waa  a  wiae  measare  and  one  that  would  benefit  alike  the  merchant  and 
the  revMiue,  and  evenU  have  proved  thecorrectneaa  of  that  opinion.  What  bene- 
fited tliti  spirit  merchant  and  the  revenne,  ia  not  likely  to  be  prejndicial  to  the 
wine  merchant  and  the  revenue,  and  it  ia  only  even  handed  juatice  to  give  to  the 
latter  thn  same  meaaure  of  relief  that  waa  extended  to  the  former.  To  allow  the 
people  of  thia  country  to  drink  their  brandy,  mm  and  gip  at  a  cheap  rate,  bat 
not  to  allow  them  to  drink  their  wine  at  an  equally  cheap  rate,  is  dearly  to  do  a 
aervioe  to  the  apirit  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  wine  trade,  and  against  thia  every 
wine  merchant  may  justly  protest.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  how  the 
trad#  of  thia  coaniry  with  Spain,  with  Portugal,  indeed  with  the  whole  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  will  benefit  by  the  reductiou  of  the  wine  dutiea.  The  tables  of 
the  Boiirci  of  Trade  sufficiently  show  how  the  revenue  su^rs  by  this  present  exor- 
bitant rate  in  the  conatantly  diminishing  quantity  of  wine,  entered  for  home  con- 
samption.  None  doubt  that  wine  ia  better  for  the  health  than  apirituous  liquors, 
and  ag^iin  the  duty  having  been  lowered  on  one  clasa  of  beverages,  should  be 
equally  reduced  on  another ;  it  being  clear  to  every  one,  that  the  dealera  in  those 
arttdeti  ou  which  the  duty  has  been  so. lowered,  are  driving  a  larger  trade  than  be- 
fore, wliiist  the  dealers  in  those  artides  on  which  the  duty  has  not  been  reduced, 
are  driving  a  smaller  trade  than  before— the  natural  inference  being  that,  the  ad- 
vantage >  to  the  former  is  at  the  cost  of  the  latter. 

There  has  scarcely  been  any  period  when  the  corn  market  has  been  so  gloomy 
as  withiu  the  last  week  or  two.  The  slate  of  the  weather  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, has  been  such  as  to  excite  grave  fears  of  the  efifect  of  auch  continued  and 
heavy  laiason  the  prospects  of  the  crops.  In  many  places  the  wheat  crop  has 
suffered  and  is  looking  very  unhealthy.  All  farming  operations  both  on  grass  and 
arable  iuiida  have  been  suspended,  and  the  preparations  for  spring  grain  are  several 
weeks  later  than  in  ordinary  years.  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances  the 
grain  markets  have  underffone  a  further  slight  advance.  If,  however,  the  weather 
should  \)(i  favorable,  there  is  abundance  of  time  to  make  good  all  the  mischief  that 
has  hern  done  ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  premature  to  cdculate  on  the  harvest 
being  adected  by  these  causes.  Referring  to  the  effects  of  a  cold  wet  spring  at 
home  o  IT  readers  may  be  reminded  of  the  events  of  1842.  The  winter  and  spring 
ware  both  extremely  similar  to  those  of  the  present  year  ;  the  wheat  plant  was 
much  injured.  Early  in  June  the  weather  suddenly  changed,  and  became  ex- 
tremely hot,  vegetation  advanced  at  a  rate  seldom  seen,  and  the  harvest  proved 
not  ouiy  abundant  but  early,  the  weight  of  the  ear  fully  compensating  for  the 
tbinnesA  of  the  ground.  After  the  experience  of  1842,  we  must  be  very  careful 
in  drawing  a  conclusion  from  bad  weather  so  early  in  the  season.  The  wheat 
plant  i^  thick  on  the  ground  and  the  breadth  sown  is  large.  A  statement  is  given 
of  the  \Vi*ek  just  ended  of  the  corn  returus. 


Wheat. 

BarUy.  | 

OatB, 

Rye^       Beans. 

Pea$, 

Sold  -   qrs 

99,689 

65,807 

28,523 

166  ,    7,284 

1,567 

Weekly  average  Mar.  18 

—  —   11 

—  —     4 
1                       —             Feb.  26 

—  —    19 

—  —   12 

8    d 
50    4 
50    2 

49  11 

50  2 

50  11 

51  0 

8     d 
30    5 
30    4 
30    8 

30  9 

31  3 
31    2 

8    d 
20    4 
20    2 
20    5 

20  8 

21  1 
20    7 

8     d 
28    6 
33    4 
30    5* 
30    3 
32    4 
30    5 

8   *d 
36    2 
36    2 

36  9 
38    0 

37  10 

38  1 

8      d 

39  10 
39    0 
41    8 

41  7 

42  5 

43  2 

Six  weeks'  average     - 

50    5 

30    9 

20    6 

30  10     37    2 

41    3 

Same  time  last  year    - 
Duties    -        - 

73    8 
7    0 

53    4 
2    6 

31  11 
2    6 

55    3 
2    6 

53.   1 
2    6 

56    6 
2    6 
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GRAIN  IMPORTED. 

An  account  of  the  total  quantities  of  each  kind  of  corn,  dittinguishinff  forolgra  and 
colonial,  imported  into  the  principal  porta  of  Great  Britain,  via: — London,  Liv- 
erpool, Hull,  NewcaiUe,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Plymouth,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Dun- 
dee, and  Perth, 

/ft  ikewetk  ending  Mareh  15, 1848. 


Wheat 
and 

wheat 
flour 

Barley 
and 

barley 
meal 

OaU 
and 
oat 

meal 

Rye 

and 

rye 

meal 

Peas 

Beans 

Indian 

corn  and 

Indian 

meal 

Buck- 
wheat &, 
buckwht 

meri 

Foreign 
Colonial     - 

qrs 
32,945 
638 

qrs 
8,359 

qrs 
11,014 

qrs 

qrs 
1,525 

qrs 
6,628 

• 

qrs 
12,813 

qn 

Total      - 

33,573 

8,359  111.014 

1,525     6,628 

12,812 

Total  imports  of  the  week 


73,912 


The  funds  opened  this  morninff  at  a  slight  improvement  upon  the  averace  prices 
which  are,  Consols  83  ;  Reduced  Three  per  Cents  82j^  ;  Three  and  a  qu  jirter  per 
cents  83  ;  Exchequer  bills  25s  to  29s  premium  ;  India  Bonds  par  to  5s  premium. 
Long  annuities  8-13-16  to  I.  Bank  Stock  193.  The  cause  of  this  heaviness  is 
of  course  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Continent,  and  more  pcirticnlirly  the  financial 
embarrassments  daily  surrounding  the  government  of  Parts.  The  following  has 
just  been  issued  from  the  Bank  of  England* 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Ab  Aeeounty  pnisuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap  32,  for  the  week  end- 
ing on  Saturday,  the  4th  day  of  March,  1848. 

I8817K   DVAETMINT. 


Notes! 


.    jQ38,205,830 


jC284205,830 
Dated  the  9th 


Governoient  Debt 
Other  Securities    - 
Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  • 
Silver  Bullion        -. 


day  of  March,  1848. 


i&l  1.015,100 
2,984,900 

-  19,7eE,592 

-  1,443,328 


£28,205330 


M.  MARSHALL,  Chief  Cashier. 


BANKIlfO    DKPAETinEirT. 


Proprietors' Capital       -    £14,553,000 
Rest       -       -*^      -      .        3,980,840 
Public   Deposits  (including 
Exchequer,Savinff8  banks 
Commissioners  of  flational 
Debt,  and  Dividend  Ac- 
counts,)       -        -        -      6.564,785 
Other  Deposito         -       -     9,249,804 
Seven  Day  and  other  Bills   -     830,260 

£35,188,689 


Government  Securities  (ia- 
cluding  Dead  Weight  An- 
nuity   -  -  £11,574,921 
Other  SecuriUea   -           -    13,115,456 
Notes  .        -       -           -      9,d304ll5 
Gold  and  Siver  Coin    -    -        668,097 


£35,188,689 


RespeotfullTf  ^-i 

CHARLES  POTTFR. 
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JOURNAI  OF  IININI}  AKD  RillROlDS. 

110.  I.  KAILBOAIM  IN  GKKAT  BRITAIN. 

There  are  in  Great  Brilain  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  mileeef 
Railroad  in  operation.  The  amount  of  capital  inveitted  in  theae  is  £113,765,608, 
equivalent  to  $550,706,802  52.  Thie  is  an  average  coat  per  mile  of  £32,644,  eqni* 
▼alent  to  $157,996  96.  The  longest  road  is  the  London  and  North-Westem,  be- 
ing 428  miles,  and  which  cost  £21,513, 354,  equivalent  to  $104,114,633  36.  Thii 
is  an  average  of  about  £50^265  per  mile,  equivalent  to  $243,282  60. 

The  two  most  costly  railroads  in  the  United  States  are  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
and  the  Boston  and  Ixiwell.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  road  is  44|  miles  in  length, 
and  has  a  double  track.  There  are  14  miles  of  branches  owned  by  it,  which  have  ooly 
a  single  track.  The  whole  cost  of  this  road  and  its  branches,  exclusive  of  equipments 
has  been  $3,767,938  03.  This  is  an  average  of  $64,271 86  per  mile.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  this  estimateare  included  the  fourteen  miles  that  have  only  a 
single  track.  The  Boston  and  Lowell  Road  is  25}  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  double 
track.  It  has  a  branch  1}  miles  in  length  of  a  siogle  track.  The  whole  cost  of 
this  road  and  its  branch,  exclusive  of  equipment,  has  been  $1,807,101  93.  This 
is  an  average  of  $68,196  30  per  mile.  There  are  several  causes  which  have  made 
the  construction  of  Railroads  in  Great  Britain  more  expensive  than  in  our  coun- 
try. ESconomy  in  building  has  not  been  so  much  an  object  there  as  with  us. 
Their  roads  are  more  durable  than  ours,  more  costly  in  their  atmctnre,  of  leM 
grade,  and  straighter.  In  addition  to  this,  land  damages  are  far  heavier  there, 
than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  principal  items 
in  the  excess  of  cos^.  Roads,  however,  are  now.  built  in  both  conntriea  at  a 
much  less  rate  than  formerly.  We,  with  our  usual  propenaity  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  limited  capital  we  are  enabled  to  employ  for  objects  of  great  entetphae, 
have  studied  the  art  of  building  railroads  cheaply,  it  has  become  with  us  a  aort  of 
sotence.  Determined  to  possess  their  advantages  as  widely  as  our  interests  or  ne- 
necessities  may  seem  to  demand,  we  have  sought  to  accomplish  this,  not  so  much 
by  increasing  the  capital  to  be  expended  as  by  multiplying  its  power.  And  it  is 
wonderful  with  what  result  We  understand  that  the  cost  of  constructing  twea- 
tv-seven  miles  of  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad,  to  be  completed  in 
June  next,  will  be  leas  than  an  average  of  $15,000  per  mile.  And  the  road,  it  is 
■aid,  is  as  well  built  as  any  in  the  country.  This  shows  ivhat  Yankee  enterprise 
and  thrift  can  do. 

ENGLISH  RAILWAYS. 


Name  of  Railway. 


I  Length 
R*lway 


Present  aO' 
tual  cost. 


Price 
per  share 


Last 
Div. 


Arbroath  and  Forfar    -        -        -        - 

Birkenhead,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  - 
Caledonian    ------ 

Dublin  and  Drogheda  -        -        -        - 

Dublin  and  Kingstown  .        .        . 

Dundee,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen  Junction 

East  Anglfan  (Lynn  to  Ely) 

East  Lancashire  -        •        «        -        • 

Eastern  Cbudtiea 

Eastern  Union  -         -        -        -       - 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow      ... 
Edinburgh  and  Northern  -        -       « 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ayr 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenoch  - 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Ireland  • 
Great  Weatern    -       .       •       -       . 
Kendal  and  Windermere    -^ 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle  -        -*      - 
lancashinand  Yorkshire  -        •        - 
London  and  North  Western 
London  and  Blackwall  .... 

London,  Brighton  and  South  Coaat     - 


16 

15 

130 

35 

^^ 
22l5i 
50 
53 
29 
64>i 
93 

70 

l^K 

428 


£179,939 

706,993 

3,594,470 

733,655 

473,282 

285,745 

1,062,742 

1,733,915 

7,698,370 

979,926 

2,374,745 

953,907 

1,U90,547 

838,964 

1,876,326 

10,970,636 

169,888 

1,395,193 

6,807,314 

91,513.354 

1, 146,989 

6,086,829 


253^ 

4pe 

29?| 

— .- 

... 

^ 

^ 

30 

6 

I^ 

-— 

90 

... 

Bi 

5 

80 

35 

6 

18 

.^ 

85Ji 

7 

16 

3 

i?>^ 

.— 

95 

7 

93 

mmm 

49 

4 

,88X 

7 

134 

8 

5 

30^ 

4« 

LSznrrK,  fases.  ftc.  on  rojeos  m  ir^  s. 
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Names  of  Railway 

London  and  South  Weatejn     .  - 
Londonderry  and   Enniskillen 
Manchester,  Sheffield  and.  Lineplnsbire 
Maryport  and  Carlisle 
Midland  Company        •        -        -     .  - 
Midland  Great  Western  (lyiah)    - 
Kewcastle  and  CafKsle  -        -     .  - 

Norfolk 

North  British      •        -        -        - 
Shrewsbury  and  Cheater    -        -        - 
South  DeTon      ..... 
South  Eastern    .        .        .        -        • 

Taff  Vale 

iriater 

Whitehaven  Junction  «... 

York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick 

York  and  North  Mkiland     ... 


Length  tPresent  ac- 
R'lway     tual  cost 


6,264,164 

160,013 

2,336,624 

424.417 

8,()58,604 

683,776 

1,184,080 

1,375,633 

2,514,150 

591,158 

1,339,860 

6,396,218 

785,607 

646,211 

147,095 

3,685,102 

3.196,869 


Price 
per  share 


CONTINENTAL 

Amiens  and  Bonlofrne  .... 
Antwerp  to  Ghent  (monthly)    - 
Belgian    ...      ditto 
Dutch  Rhenish    «        .        .        .        . 
Northern  of  France     -        -        -        . 
Orleans  to  Bourgeis  (Central)     - 
Orleans  to  Tours  -        -        -     .  - 

Plaris  and  Orleans      .     .  • 
Paris  and  Rouen  •       -        •     *  - 
Rouen  and  Havre  -       -        -        -        • 
Strasbnrgh  and  Basle  (monthly)  - 
West  Flanders    -        -    ditto     - 


RAILWAY. 

6BW        573,388 
31 


57)i 
211 

72 
82 

85 

88 


2,000,000 

600,000 
2,011,720 
3,082,916 


49 
16 
80 
39 
104 
10>i 

65 
23 
17 
20 
27 

52 

30 
67 


% 


Last 
DiT. 


8 

5 
3 
7 

ft 
6 
5 


6 

5>i 


6 

6 

9 

10 


4 
.4 

1% 


irO.  n.      CDHFAKATIVK  FAKW  OF  KAILEOADS  IN  THX  VirmD  STATSS. 

As  the  comparative  rates  of  fare  on  railroads  is  a  subject  of  some  interest,  we 
■vail  ourselves  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Minor,  the  industrious  editor  of  the  American 
Railroad  Journal,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  principal 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  giving  their  length,  through  fare,,and  rate,  per  mile, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  New  York  and  Erie  RailrDad  chaiyes  the  low- 
est rate,  namely,  1.72  cents  per  mile  ;  the  Harlem  next,  and  then  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  The  New  England  roads  all  range  b^low  three  conts^  except  the  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield,  which  is  one*ienth  over.  And  the  next  lowest, 
«fter  the  New  England  roads,  is  the  Weidon  and  Wilmington,  N.  C,  which  is  « 
fraction  less  than  2i  cent8--<]nite  too  low  for  a  country  so  thinly  popnlatedf 
Ihougb  high  enongh  for  many  of  the  more  northern  lines. 

From  this  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  railroads  in  the  Stale  of  New  York, 
diverging  from  the  city  of  New  York,  charge  lower  rates  than  any  other  roads  in 
the  country  ;  and  we  presume  the  managers  of  these  roads  have  been  influenced 
by  the  belief  that,  where  there  is  a  dense,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  confined  popa- 
lation,  the  tme  plan  is  to  pat  the  rates  of  fare  low,  and  thus  induce  the  masses  te 
use  the  road.  Tikis,  we  are  fully  convinced,  is  the  tme  policy,  and  we  believe  it 
will  ultimately  prevail. 

Name,  Commenesment  sad  TennlDatloa. 

fSastem  Railroads— Boston  to  Portland   •       •       - 
Boston  and  Maine — ^Boston  to  Portland, ... 

**         Lowell— -Boston  to  Lowell, 

'<         Worcester— Boston  to  Worcester, 

'*         Providence— Boston  to  Providence,    • 
Fitehbnrgh— Boston  to  Baldwinsviiley     •       •       • 


Ungtk. 

Tfero*  ftie*     Csiitr 

Miles. 

$  etSL     permiir 

105 

3  00           2-85 

110 

3  00           2«78 

36 

0  65           2-50 

44 

1  25           2-80 

42 

1  25           %97 
1  75           f'4B 

71 

628 


LENGTH,  FABSS9  ftC*,  ON  lUUDS  JS  XT.   S. 


Name,  Commencement,  and  Termioatlon.  Lenctb. 

Fall  RWei^Boitoo  to  Fall  Rirer,  ....  53 

Old  Colony — Boston  to  Plymouth,  .        -        -        -  37| 

Western — Worcester  to  Albany,    -        -        -        -  156 

Nashua  and  JLtOvrell — Lowell  and  Nashua,      >        -  15 

Concord — Nashua  to  Concord,        -        -        *        ->  34 

Norwich  and  Worcester,        -----  60 

New  Haven  and  Springfield,  -----  6S 
Bridgeport,    -----.--98 

New  York  and  Harlem,  ------  53 

New  York  and  Erie, 87 

Long  Island,  --------95 

Camden  and  Amboy — New  York  to  Philadelphia,  -  90 

New  York  and  New  Brunswick,    -        -        -        -  33 

*(            Philadelphia, 88 

Reading— Philadelphia  and  Pottsrille,     .        -        -  92 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,    -----  97 

Westchester  and  Columbia,    -----  32 

Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg,  -        -        -  107 

Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Norristown,    -        -  17 

Harrisburg  and  Chambersburg,      -        .        .        •  56 

Baltimore  and  Ohio-^Baltimore  to  Cumberland,      -  179 

*<            Washington, 40 

«            Susquehanna,          -        •        -        -  71 

Washington  and  Richmond,  (including  porterage,)  133 

Louisa-^ordonsTiUe,    .-----  50 

Richmond  to  Petersburgfa,       -        -        •        -        -  2  1 

WinchesterandPoiomac,        -        -        -        •        -  32 

Petersburg  and  Roanoko—Weldon,         -        -        -  63 

Weldon  to  Wilmington 16U 

Wilmingtom  to  Charleston  by  steamboat,       ^        -  »— . 

Gaston  and  Raleigh,       ------  87 

South  Carolina— Charleston  to  Augusta,         -        -  136 

Columbia — ^Branchville  to  Columbia,        -        -        -  68 

Georgia — Augusta  to  Atlanta,        -        -        -        -  171 

Athens  Branch,     ---.--.39 

Western  and  Atlantic— Dal  ton,               •        -        .  lOQ 

Central  Savannah  to  Macon,           -        -        -        -  191 

Macon  and  Western— Atlanta,        -        -        -        •  lOl 

Montgomery  and  West  Point,        -        -        -        -  60 

Vicksburg  and  Jackson,          -        -        -        -        .  47 

Albany  and  Schenectady        ....        -  17 

Greenbosh  and  Troy,      -.----  6 

Troy  and  Schenectady,          -----  gQl 

Utica  and  Schenectady,          .        •        -        -        .  73 

Utica  and  Syracuse,      -        -        -        .        -        -  53 

Syracuse  and  Auburn,           •        ...        -  26 

Auburn  and  Rochester,         -        -        -        .        .  77 

Rochester  and  Attica,-    ---..-  44 

Attica  and  Buffalo 31| 

Buffalo  and  Niagara  Fall 22 

Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls,   -        -        -        -        -  24 

Michigan  Central — Detroit  to  Kalamazoo,      -        •  146 

Detroit  and  Pontiac,       ---..-  35 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo— Toledo  to  Ad riao,          •        -  33 

Southern  Michigan — Monroe  to  Hillddale,        -        -  70 

Mad  River— Sandusky  to  Bellefontaine,  -        .        •  102 

LitUe  Miami — Cincinnati  to  Springfield  •        -        -  84 

Lexington  and  Ohio,      -----        •  28 

Mansfield  and  Sandusky,        -        -        .        -        -  56 

Madison  and  Indianapolisi      ...       -       .  86 


Tbro'faxe 

$  ets 

1  35 

1  00 

3  75 

0  40 

080 

1  50 

1  87 

200 

1  00 

1  50 

2  00 

3  00 

0  75 

400 

3  00 

3  00 

0  75 

400 

0  40 

2  12 

7  00 

.1  60 

2  13 

5  50 

3  25 

1  00 

200 

3  00 

400 

400 

400 

6  75 

3  38 

7  09 

1  95 

5  00 

7  00 

400 

3  00 

3  00 

0  50 

0  20 

050 

3  00 

200 

1  00 

300 

1  56 

0  94 

0  75 

0  75 

4  40 

1  00 

I  00 

200 

3  25 

2 
1 
1 


00 
25 
50 


3  00 


C^nts. 
per  miicu 
2-54 
2*66 
2-27 
2-66 
2-35 
2-50 
300 
2H)4 
1-88 
1-72 
210 
3-33 
2-27 
4*54 
3-26 
301 
2-34 
3-73 
2-38 
3-78 
3-91 
4-00 
3-00 
4*13 
6-50 
4-34 
-925 
4-76 
248 

4^ 
496 
4-97 
409 
500 
5-00 
3-65 
3-96 
5-00 
6*38 
2*94 
3-33 
2^ 
3-84 

3«n 

3-84 
3-89 
3-54 
2-98 
3^ 
3-IS 
3-00 
4-00 
3-00 
2-85 
318 
2-38 
4-46 
267 
3*48 


Huut$  Mtr.  Mag. 


KAILBOAD8. 
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NO.  lU. — KAlLEOAPg  FEOM  lOiTOM. 

The  following^  table  ezhibiU  the  amount  of  capital  inyeated  in  the  eeven  rail- 
roads  which  terminate  in  that  city.  The  aggregate  length  of  these  aoTen  roads  is 
335  miles.  The  length  of  the  respective  roads,  as  given  in  the  table,  is  exclusiTe 
of  branches,  and  exclusive  of  connecting  lines  of  railroad,  constrncted  by  the  com- 
panies, by  means  of  which  these  routes  are  all,  with  one  exception,  extended  in- 
to the  adjoining  States.  The  amount  of  capital  paid  in,  as  here  stated,  exhibits 
.more  nearly  the  cost  of  the  respective  roads,  including  that  of  stations  and  ma- 
chinery, exclusive  of  branches,  than  the  total  of  expenditures  by  the  respective 
companies. 

The  table  shows  also  the  receipts  of  income  by  the  respective  companies,  during 
the  past  year,  as  reported  in  the  late  sworn  annual  return  ;  the  expenses  of  the 
rates  of  dividend  paid.  It  shows  also  the  number  of  miles  travelled,  by  trains 
drawn  by  locomotive  engines,  on  each  of  the  roads ;  the  number  of  passengers,  and 
of  tons  of  freight  transported  on  each,  and  the  average  of  income  per  mile  on  each 
road. 

•We  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  present  a  condensed  statenient  of  the 
Qost,  business  and  income,  of  the  more  extended  lines  of  railroad  in' the  State. 


Old  Colony    -  - 

B.  dt  Prov.    -  - 

B.  d&  Worces.  - 

B  &  Lowell  •  - 

Fitchbnrg      -  - 

B  &,  Maine    -  - 

East  &  N.  H.  - 

Total  -  • 


Old  Colony  • 
&  &  Prov  - 
B.  &  Worces. 
B.  &,  Lowell 
Fitchburg 
B.  d&  Maine  - 
East&N.H. 

Total   -    - 


CApbal  paid  la. 

$1,199,300 
3,590,000 
3,500,000 
1,800,000 
9,335,900 
2,601,391 
2,732,500 


Income. 

$171,153 
362,328 
722,170 
448,555 
384,444 
511,504 
424,840 


Kzponass. 
$87,020 
175,646 
381,985 
253,406 
161,433 
220,9i>9 
160,083 


Net  IncoBie.  Dtv.  p.  c . 

$84,133  6i 

187,982  7i 

340,185  1 0 

195,147  8 

223,011  10 

291,345  9 

264,757  8 


$16,689,091         3,025,994       1,439,534     1,586^460 


Lftngth 
miles. 


MUes 
ran. 

152,693 
226,261 
405,155 
250,546 
256,809 
324,281 
241,531 


No.  of 
PasseDgen. 

389,994 
487,478 
589,305 
484,683 
494,035 
728,307 
892,896 


Tons 
Freight. 

42,707 
87,60^ 
283,718 
281,441 
244,476 
120,428 
41,047 


Income 
pr.  mile 

$4,626 

861 

16184 

17252 

7631 

7007 

8,016 


1,857,276        4,075,968      1,101,422 


IfO.  IV. — BaiUU)ADMATTBM. 


There  were  transpoT ted  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad  daring 
Mwch  last,  188,898  tons  of  coal — ^being  the  largest  amount  ever  transported  in 
the  same  time  since  the  opening  of  that  road  ;  and  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  of  1847,  shows  an  mcrease  of  111,104  tons — the  total  for  that  month  being 
but  77,794  tons.  The  largest  amount  of  coal  carried  in  any  one  month  last  year, 
was  150,061  tons,  brought  down  during^  the  month  of  August. 

A  large  and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  with  the 
mayor  in  the  chair,  resolved  unanimously  in  favor  of  pled^ng  the  credit  of  that 
eity  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  aid  m  the  construction  of 
the  road  from  Chatta«poga  to  Nashville.  This  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
companr,  it  is  said,  will  ensure  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  Uooea  River  Journal  informs  us  that  the  branch  road  from  Kingston  to 
Rome  will  be  opened  to  a  point  within  about  seven  miles  of  Rome,  by  the  first  of 
June,  and  the  entire  woik  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  coming  summer. 

The  Milledgeville  Recorder  mentions  the  fact  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
hoard  of  directors  of  the  Milledgeville  and  Gordon  railroad  company,  it  was  nna- 

*  DoaUs  traek.  t  I5f  miles  double  track. 

t  M  miles  doQ^le  track.  Poitloiie  of  the  ottier  neds  above  named  eoosMng  of  doable  track 
te  tbe  extent  la  aU  or  sboui  US  aiUsi. 
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nimoiiBlyd«t6rmiDed  toputthe  road  nnder  eontnet,  al  u  early  day.    The  pro- 
spect if  that  it  will  be  commenced  in  about  a  month. 

It  has  been  calcalated  that  Maaiachttaetts  bad  expended*  at  the  end  ofl8l7» 
very  nearly  fourteen  millions  of  dollajsin  the  construction  of  railroads  in  her  bor- 
ders. These  are  not  yet  all  finished,  but  we  are  informed  that  three-fifths  of  then 
paid  in  eight  per  cent,  dividend  last  year. 

The  election  of  a  new  board  of  dlrectonufor  the  New  York  and  Harlem  rail- 
road company  takes  place  in  a  few  weeks,  and  as  material  changes  are  said  to  be 
contemplated,  it  becomes  necAssary  for  the  partv  favoring  such  changes,  to  bold 
a  majority  of  the  stock.  This  accounts,  says  the  New  York  Pathfinder,  for  the 
increased  activity  of  that  stock,  and  the  large  investments  that  haye  been  made  by 
some  few  individuals: 

The  earnings  of  the  Long  Island  railroad  for  the  month  of  March,  show  a  gain 
of  15  per  cent,  over  the  same  month  of  last  year,  and  although  the  freight  buainess 
is  smaller,  much  more  has  been  done  in  the  passenger  travel 

The  receipts  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  road  for  March  were  $23,160— being 
an  increase  of  $3,034  over  those  in  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

The  Chicago  Journal  says  that  the  contracts  for  the  grading  and  bridging  of  the 
first  39  milei  of  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Union  railroad  are  already  mwie,  and 
adds,  «we  should  not  be  greatly  surprised  if  we  found  ourselves  riding  out  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  towards  Galena  on  this  track  about  the  fourth  of  next  July.** 

The  general  railroad  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  le|ri8lature  of  New  York,  au- 
tborifes  the  formation  of  companies,  and  the  construction  of  railroads  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  State  where  land  can  be  procured  for  the  purpose.  The  land  to  be  va- 
lued by  reiSsKes,  and  in  all  caies  those  referees  to  be  appoinled  by  the  town  or  city 
anthorfties  though  which  the  road  may  pass. 

The  Albany  aad  Cohees  nilroad  bill  has  been  passed,  and  the  company  have 
obtained  power  to  continue  their  road  as  far  as  Waterford. 

A  railroad  is  to  be  constructed  between  the  toi^nsof  Lawrence  and  Mancbeater 
i  n  New  Hampshire. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  have  granted  a  charter  for  a  railroad  between 
Salem  and  Lowell. 


IISCELLARIE8. 

NO.  I.— TBI  MOMXY  GBIBIi  IN  XNOLAND—KrVBOT  OV  BANKS  ON  CDMXIBC»— TBS  OOR- 

SnTUnONAL  TBBASUnT. 

The  terrible  crisis,whicb  has  not  yet  fullv  run  its  conne  in  England,  is  the  re- 
ault  of  bad  legislation,  by  Which  the  will  and  caprice  of  a  few  men  at  the  head  of 
a  great  corporation  have  been  substituted  to  the  free  and  healthy  action  of  the  na- 
tural laws  of  trade.    Among  the  differant  kinds  of  capital  which  constitiite  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  those  called  fixed  and  floating  capital  bear  most  directly  upon 
its  productive  industry.    The  former  consists  in  the  value  of  buildingSi  machine- 
ry, farms,  and  the  like.    The  latter,  which  may  be  properly  {called  commercial 
capital,  Is  that  portion  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize — emong  which  the  precious 
metals— the  value  of  which  are  employed  and  absorbed  reproductively  in  commerce, 
manufactures  and  agricultura.    All  that  portion  of  merchandize,  whose  value  is 
reserred  by  those  who  possess  it  for  absolute  consumption,  to  supply  their  comnt 
pwsonal  wants  is  not  capital,  but  income.    Capital  is  the  value  which  is  absorbed 
raproduetively;  the  value  which  being  consumed  in  one  shape,  is  made  to  re-ap- 
pear and  increase  in  another — income,  the  value  of  which  is  abeorbed,  destroyed 
absolutely  and  without  return.     The  former  is  a  meana  of  production,  the  latter 
of  consnmption.    Floating  capital  is  nearly  the  only  kind  available  in  commero^ 
and  it  performs  half  the  functions  in  manufactures;  and  its  supply  and  demand 
regulates  the  rate  of  interest — which  is  the  rant  oi  commercial  capital— «s  the 
•upply  and  demand  of  fixed  capital  ragulates  the  rant  of  buildings,  fanna,  &c. 
After  these  few  ramarks  it  becomes  evioent  that  if,  from  any  cause,  a  consider- 
able  portion  of  the  floating  capital  of  a  nation  is  alnorbed  to  prodnoe  fixed  capital, 
its  diminished  mpply  moat  raise  the  rate  of  interest  ao  •■  Mriomly  to  affaeteom* 
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BMree  and  raannfticttires;  and  this  state  of  thing*  mast  neeeoarily  eontiniie  until 
the  iDdnatrj  and  MYiags  of  the  country  have  replaced  the  capital,  whose  nature 
has  been  entirely  changed,  or  commerce  and  manufactures  are  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  supply  of  floating  capital.  So  far  as  commerce  and  manufactures  are 
concerned,  the  immense  capital  absorbed  by  railroads,  might  as  well  have  been 
entirely  destroyed.  The  failure  of  the  crops  has  but  partially  coutributed  to  the 
crisis,  for  could  the  orders  from  this  side  hare  been  filled,  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  British  goods  by  our  lasttariffand  the  great  prosperiiy  of  our  country,  present- 
ed extraordinary  facilities  to  England  for  meeting  her  increased  imports  by  cor- 
responding exports,  for  changing  her  labor  sgainst  our  labor. 

The  question  now  arises  what  can  have  produced  these  enormous  speculations 
in  railroads  and  consequent  misdirection  of  capital?  That  fault  must  oe  charged 
to  the  dangerous  elasticity  of  the  bank  credit  system.  Sir  Robert  Peel  after  wit* 
neasing  the  immense  mischief  produced  by  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
1839,  provided  by  his  bill  of  1844,  against  the  over  emisa^on  of  notes  by  the  issue 
department,  but  he  entirely  neglected  to  guard  against  the  undue  emission  of  de- 
posits by  the  banking  department  of  the  bank;  and  yet  both  have  procisely  the 
same  effect  in  inflating  the  currency.  In  fact^it  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
whether  the  bank  issue  two  pounds  in  paper  on  one  in  gold  in  its  vaults,  or  wheth- 
er it  issne  only  one  pound  and  then  put  it  out  again  a  second  time,  after  it  returna 
on  deposit — in  either  case  its  cash  liabilitios  are  swelled  to  double  the  amount  of 
its  cash  assets;  and  the  circulation  is  increased  equally  in  both  cases;  for  a  depos- 
it, payable  on  demand,  forms  a  part  of  the  circulation :  it  is  cash  on  hand  to  the 
depositor.  Now,  it  results  from  this  ^hat  whenever  the  course  of  trade  brings  an 
addition  of  precious  metals  into  the  country,  the  free  use  of  the  increased  deposits 

S'ves  an  unhealthy  stimulation  to  credit  and  excites  speculation,  which,  when 
irly  started,  knows  no  bounds,  but  the  ability  to  borrow.     The  bank  loans  must 
finally  reach  their  maximum,  whilst  the  demand  for  money  continues  very  active, 
to  meet  the  vast  increase  of  individual  engagements,  always  resulting  from  in- 
flated credit;  the  rate  of  interest  then  runs  up  rapidly,  and  ;lnduces  the  depositors 
to  withdraw  a  great  portion  of  their  funds;  immediate  contraction  becomes  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  banks,  and  the  crisis  begins.    Thus,  the  influx  of  specie  into 
the  country,  which  is  generally  the  result  of  prosperous  legitimate  business,  is 
changed,  by  the  action  of  the  banks,  into  a  source  of  disaster,  and  national  pros- 
perity is  ever  made  the  forerunner  of  national  distress.    Such  is  the  history  of  all 
commercial  revulsions;  their  frequency  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  dependence 
of  the  general  bnainesa  of  the  country  npon  banks;  and  their  intensity  depends 
princij^ly  upon  the  direction  which  speculation  happens  to  take;  whether  it  runs 
on  fixed  valnes,  when  the  nature  of  the  floating  capital  employed  is  entirely 
changed,  or  upon  commercial  articles,  when  the  reduction  of  commercial  capital 
is  only  the  dimrence  between  their  real  value  and  the  fictitious  price  to  wnich 
speculation  has  carried  them  for  a  time.     This  may  serve  to  explain  the  greater 
severity  of  the  present  crisis,  when  compared  with  that  of  1839.    Sir  Robert  Peel 
admits  that  the  charter  of  the  bank  requires  further  revision.    If  he  intends  to 
prune  it  down  until  it  Works  well  at  all  times,  he  is  yery  likely  to  find,  by  the 
tune  he  has  done  with  it,  that  there  is  amazingly  little  of'^it  left. 

Whoever  has  observed  that  an  extention  of  the  currency  is  invariably  followed 
bj  a  disproportionate  increase  of  individual  engagements  ;  that  the  facility  to  meet 
these  engagements  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  currency  at  the  time  they  fall 
dne,  and  that  this  amount  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  Banks,  can  form  an  ade- 

2aate  idea  of  the  terrible  power  conferred  on  the  managers  of  these  institutions, 
n  this  country,  we  have  no  means  to  ascertain  the  proportion  which  the  currency 
bears  to  the  amount  of  individual  bills  afloat,  and  its  effect  npon  speculation ;  but 
in  England,  where  no  bill  is  recoverable  at  law  without  the  stamp,  and  a  duty  is 
charged  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  bill,  the  sum  of  bills  outstanding  is 
easily  estimated  by  the  stamps  issued.  These  bills  avenge  three  months  ;  and 
therefore,  one-fourth  of  the  stamps  issued  during  the  year,  gives  the  amount  of 
bills  afloat.  The  official  returns  from  1837  to  1839  inclusive,  present  the  fol- 
lowing resnlti,  vis. : 

Stamps  Issned.  BUlt  afloat^ 

1837  -        •        -     iS455,084,445  £113.771,111 

1838  ...        405,504,041  116,376,010 

1839  -       -       -       538,493,848  139,123,460 
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Daring  that  Ume,  the  moTemant  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  aa  foUowa : 

BAnk  iMMt;  Buaion  la  Bank. 

1837-nJaniiarT        -      £17,433,000  JM,S87,Q00 

l83a-6epteinW     -        19,665»000  9,614,000 

1839— Decomber      -        16,366,000  3,887,000 

Wa  aee  from  this  that  an  increaae  of  £3,100,000  in  the  eircnUtion  of  tho  Bank, 
from  1837  to  Soptomber  1838,  waa  foUowod  byaa  increaae  of  indhrMloal  bilia  afloat 
in  1839  to  the  enormoua  amoont  of  fifteen  and  a  half  million  aterling,  and  that  by 
the  time  theae  bills  were  falling  dne,  the  circnlatioii  was  actually  leas  by  £1,100,- 
000  than  at  the  beginning  of  1837,  before  the  increaae  of  individnai  engagamonta 
commenced.  The  artificial  medium  of  payment  being  thus  withdrawn,  mia  and 
bankruptcy  followed  aa  a  matter  of  course. 

A  acarcity  of  money,  and  a  kind  of  panic,  haa  existed  in  our  large  commereial 
elties  for  the  last  two  months,  partly  from  the  commercial  aitnation  of  England, 
and  the  discredit  of  sterling  bills,  which  has  rendered  for  a  time  nnairailalifo  tha 
floating  capital  against  which  theae  bills  are  drawn  ;  but  principally  from  the  im- 
provident course  of  the  Banks — ^thoae  of  New  York  in  particular.  During  tha 
whole  of  last  year,  it  was  very  evident  that,  aooner  or  later,  the  afi*airs  in  England 
must,  to  some  extent,  react  upon  this  country.  Aa  far  back  as  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, the  Bainks  were  warned,  by  the  courae  exchanges  began  to  take,  to  prepare 
and  atrengthen  themselves  by  gradual  cnrtailments.  The  amount  of  commercial 
engagements  would  have  been  insensibly  reduced,  and  the  preaaure  avoided.  B«t 
no  heed  waa  taken,  and  although  the  apecie  in  their  rauKs  fell  off  one-fourth  from 
the  beginning  of  August  to  November,  their  lines  of  discount  continued  up  to 
that  time,  at  an  amount  never  before  reached— ond  it  must  be  remembered  tbnt  a 
good  portion  of  these  loans  were  on  fancy  stocks— a  species  of  security  probably 
ao  called  because  their  value  is  all  in  fancy.  At  that  time,  the  Banks  became  and- 
denly  alarmed'at  the  continued  exports  of  specie,  and  at  once  refoaed  to  loan  a 
dollar  on  the  best  commercial  paper,  which  had  to  be  aold  in  the  street  at  H  and  3 
per  cent,  per  month.  Specnlatora  play  a  high  game  at  any  rate,  ani  it  is  only 
playing  a  little  higher  to  pay  exorbitant  intereat ;  but  the  regular  dealer  ia  absolu- 
tely mined  by  such  rates.  The  previous  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  tha  gene- 
ral  sonndness  of  commercial  firms,  has  enabled  them,  so  far,  to  bear  the  mock, 
hut  not  without  great  sacrifices.  However,  we  may  well  thank  the  mneb-abusad 
Sub-Treasury  that  matters  are  not  worae.  Thei^  cannot  noif  remain  a  doubt, 
that  with  the  Government  depoaita  for  an  additional  meana  of  expansion  by  tho 
Banks,  we  should  have  witnessed  a  repetition  of  the  events  of  1839— '41.  Al- 
though that  law  cannot  entirely  prevent  inflations,  becanae  its  check  is  only  par- 
tial, we  need  not  fear  any  very  aerioua  derang'>ment  of  the  currency  whilst  it  re- 
mains in  force.  Its  repeal  has  been  advocated  in  certain  quarters  to  fkeilitate  tha 
negotiation  of  Government  Loans.  Far  better,  and  indeed  cheaper,  to  pay  a  littlo 
more  for  such  loans ;  for  nothing  costs  dearer  to  the  country  than  commereial 
revolutions.  W. 
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In  a  pamphlet  recently  iasued  at  Louisville  on  *'The  Relative  coat  of  Steam  tad 
Water  Power :  the  Illinois  Coal  Fields,  and  the  advantagea  offered  by  the  West, 
particularly  on  the  Lower  Ohio,  for  Manufacturing,"  there  ia  much  information 
grouped,  establishing  the  superiority  of  steam  over  water  power,  for  machinery 
on  a  large  scale.  We  extract  so  much  as  will  give  tho  argumentt  supported  by 
flgnrea. 

We  deem  the  present  a  aaitable.tiroe  to  introdneo  the  anhject  to  onr  readers,  i^ 
Tiew  of  the  establiahments  now  in  progress  in  the  South  and  West,  for  mannlae* 
tnring.  Among  the  Cotton  Mills  lately  put  in  operation,  under  Ikronblo  anapS- 
oes,  u  one  at  Tuscaloooa,  Alabama,  ownpd  by  tha  "Wnrrior  Mannfactnring  Com- 
pany.'* When  the  buUding  is  filled,  aa  it  willaoon  bo,  it  will  contain  at  least  6,000 
apindles  and  150  looma.  The  working  haa  began  with  a  leas  quantity,  bat  orden 
are  in  proceas  of  execution  at  tho  North  for  the  entire  amonnt.  Steam  iaoosd, 
f^om  coal  taken  fh>m  the  Inexhanftibia  bad  in  the  vidnity.  Whito  labor  ia  oloao 
employed  in  tha  eatabliahmo&t. 
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The  gatiffaction  given  by  the  starting  of  this  mill,  haa  encouraged  other  inveet- 
menta  of  the  mme  kind ;  and  we  learn  that  a  wealthy  citizen  of  TaacalooM 
county  haa  closed  a  contract  for  machinery  to  be  delivered  next  fall,  on  estimates 
of  $50,000,  himself  the  sole  owner.  Companies  have  been  formed,  and  olheis 
will  follow,  under  the  general  charter  law  of  the  State  for  such  objects.  Indivi- 
duals have  only  to  specify  in  writing,  the  name,  capital  and  purposes  of  their  com- 
pany, to  secure  the  privileges  of  incorporation,— the  instrument  to  be  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court. 

But,  we  did  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  prospects  of  any  one  place  in  the  roanu- 
foctnring  enterprise.  Our  object,  Mainly  was  to  show  that  steam  was  preferable 
to  water  as  a  motive  power  for  cotton  mills.  To  this  end,  we  quote  from  the 
pamphlet  alluded  to^  which  ia  based  on  calwtlations  for  the  country  on  the  Ohio, 
but  not  less  applicable  to  other  sections  where  coal  may  be  obtained  cheaply,  as  in 
Alabama. 

Here  are  the  promised  extracts : 

A  cotton  mill  of  ten  thousand  spindles  will  turn  out  two  tons  of  goods  a  day— 
aay  six  hundred  tons  per  annum  ;  100  pounds  of  cotton  will  average  69  pounds  of 
doth  ;  666  tons  of  cotton  are  therefore  required  by  the  mill  ;  1,266  tons  cost,  aside 
from  drayage,  (a  eonaiderable  item,)  $9,532  in  transportation  between  the  mills 
and  where  the  ^ods  are  sold.  Aside  from  the  extra  cost  ef  water-power,  this 
miU  would  require  a  capital  of  not  over  $250,000— perhaps  $200,000  would  be  suf- 
ficient. This  item  then  is  1  or  1^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, in  his  work  (published  in  1840,)  on  the  comparative  coot  of  manufao- 
tiiring  in  England  and  America,  says: 

"The  attention  of  manufacturers  in  New  England  has  been  for  some  time  direc- 
ted to  the  advantages  of  steam  as  a  means  of  propelling  machinery,  the  advantagt$ 
of  a  good  location  ieiy  considered  equal  to  the  extra  expenoe  of  eteam  powers 

Another  importanfftem  of  expense  avoided,  by  a  steam  factory,  is  that  of  heat- 
ing the  mill.  Mr.  Montgomery  gives  the  average  cost  of  this  at  $467  80  per  an- 
num for  a  mill  of  say  4,000  spindles.  Six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  may  then 
be  put  down  as  cost  of  heating  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles.  And  ft  is  not  only  ne- 
cessary that  the  atmosphere  in  the  mill  should  be  at  the  proper  degree  of  tempe- 
rature but  of  the  proper  dampness,  so  that  the  threads  shall  run  smoothly.  Both 
purposes  require  a  large  part  of  the  fuel  and  machinery  used  in  a  steam  mill. 

The  foregoing  are  not  all,  but  are  the  most  important  difficulties  attending  the 
use  of  water  power  for  cotton  and  woolen  factories.  Most  of  the  difficulties  are 
found  wherever  this  power  is  applied;  and,  as  a  general  rule  among  engineers,  at 
any  position  where  coal  can  be  had  at  10  cents  a  bushel,  steam  is  as  cheap  as  wa- 
ter power  at  its  minimum  cost.  Such  is  the  theory.  The  facts  seem  to  be  be- 
yond this  ;  for  in  New  England,  where  water  power  is  so  abundant,  the  largest 
cotton  factories,  now  being  erected,  are  to  have  steam  as  a  motive  power ;  of  this 
character  are  the  Naumkeaff  mill  at  Salem,  and  that  at  Portsmouth  ;  the  first  of 
40,000  and  the  last  of  50,000  spindles,  and  these  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  At 
Fall  River,  Bristol  and  Newport,  steam  factories  are  in  successful  operation.  The 
fine  goods  of  the  Bartlett  steam  mills  at  Newburyport,  have  a  wide  reputation. 
The  recent  erection  of  the  James  Milt,  at  the  same  place,  shows  the  success  of  the 
former ;  and  within  the  last  year  the  escape  steam  of  a  new  mill  at  Lowell  is  drown- 
ing the  noise  of  the  falls  of  the  Merrimack.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  coal  in 
New  England  costs,  on  an  average,  twenty-three  cents  per  bushel. 

As  before  stated,  the  water  power  at  Lowell  now  costs  $5  a  spindle  ;  $50,000  of 
capital  is  to  be  invested  in  power  to  run  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles. 

The  interest  on  this,  per  annum,  is        -        -        -        $3,000 
Now  add  the  cost  of  heating  the  miH      ...  600 

And  the  cost  of  transportation  ...  2,532 

And  you  have  one  side  of  the  equation  as  against  steam   $6,132 

I  cannot  fix  with  precise  aoeoraoy  the  steam  power  and  fuel  required  for  a  mill 
of  10,000  spindles.  The  only  authority  before  me  gives  this  estimate  for  one  of 
3,700  spindles,  with  the  necessary  machinery  for  preparing  the  cotton  and  manu- 
facturing the  cloth  :  A  high  preesure  engine  of  40  horsepower — length  of  stroke 
4  feet,  diameter  of  cylinder  1  foot — ^makes  40  single  or  20  double  strokes  per  mi- 
nute ;  three  or  four  round  boilers,  15  feet  long  by  2i  feet  in  diameter,  requiring 
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900  gallont  of  water,  and  conaaming  li  ehaldrona  (45  baabela,)  of  bitamiBOiu 
coal  per  day — prenure  of  steam  sixty-eight  pounds  to  the  sqaare  inch.  To  do 
doable  the  work  does  not,  as  I  am  told,  require  double  the  power  and  oothing  like 
doable  the  fuel.  This  estimate  was  made  eight  or  nine  years  since  ;  within  that 
time  very  important  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  application  of  steam 
power  and  the  use  of  fuel  ;  and  probably  I  may  safelv  say  that  an  engine  of  90 
norse  power,  requiring  80  bushels  of  coal,  a  day,  issut&cieut  for  the  mill  of  10,000 
spindles. 

Then  80  bushels  coal  for  300  days  at  23  cenU  per 

bushel         -        -        -        -      *.        -      .-        f  5,530  00 
Add  salary  of  engineer       .....  50000 

6,020  00. 

Showing  an  advantage  in  favor  of  8team,yrom  coal  at  tweniythree  centta  ftirsAcf, 
of  $112  per  annum.  The  cost  of  an  engine  of  90  horse  power,  boilers,  belting 
pipes,  &€.,  not  required  for  the  purposes  specified  in  Ihe  other,  would  be  probably 
not  over  $9,000,  while  the  cost  of  comma nicatiug  the  water  power  to  the  machi* 
nery  would  be  at  least  17,000.  Montgomery,  in  the  work  already  quoted  from, 
states  the^ost  of  two  water  wheels,  equal  to  oiffhty  horse  power,  including  gear- 
ing, gates,  shafting,  belting,  &«.,  at  $17,000.  The  Tremont  and  Suffolk  mills  at 
Lowell,  contain  12,000  spindles,  make  coarse  goods,  and  have  six  water  wheels, 
.the  cost  of  each  wheel  between  $3,000  and  $3,500,  entirely  exelnsrve  of  the  cost 
•f  excavating  and  walling  op  the  branch  canals  to  and  from  the  mills. 

It  is  a  mooted  quesiion,  which  will  last  the  longer,  the  wheels  or  the  engine ;  bnt 
give  $3,000  to  equal  the  difference,  and  there  is  the  interest  of  $5,000  to  add  to  the 
advantage  before  stated. 

After  refertng  to  the  cost  of  working  cotton  mills  in  Areat  Britan,  and  the 
New  England  States ,  and  pointing  out  the  redutsed  scale  of  expenses  in  the  coal 
region,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  presents  the  following 

SUMMAET 

Of  ike  advaniagei  tf  manujathtring  eoUon  when  ihe  $eeane  of  ike  lUintns  eoalfdd 

are  cut  by  the  lower  Ohio 

We  have  the  following  data  as  elements  of  the  calculation. 

A  mill  of  10,0<K)  spindles  will  consume  666  tons  of  cotton,  make  600  tons  of 
cloth,  and  use  24.000  bushels  of  coal,  2,53  J  gallons  of  oil  and  46,000  lbs.  starch 
per  annum;  it  will  require  of  operatives  25  men  and  boys  and  200  females,  whose 
wages  will  average  the  Lowell  prices — say  males  80  cents  per  diem  and  females  $2 
per  week  besides  board,  or  males  $6,000,  females  $20,o00  per  annum.  The 
average  prices  of  board  at  Lowell  are  per  week  for  males  $1  75  and  for  females  $1 
25 — or  total  per  annum  $17,375. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  prices  of  board  on  the  lower  Ohio  would  bo  odo- 
third  less  than  at  Lowell  where  a  sirloin  of  beef  costs  from  15  to  16  cents  the 
pound,  potatoes  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  and  most  of  the  other  articles  of 
food  in  the  same  proportion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  rents  of  the  boarding 
houses  at  Lowell,  are  regulated  by  a  "sliding  scale"  and  are  dependent  on  the 
general  prices  of  food — sometimes  these  have,  as  is  said,  been  entirely  abated,  and 
the  boarding  house  keepers  have  received  gratuities  from  the  corporation,  so  as  to 
make  a  living  without  changing  the  prices  of  board — and  it  is  fair,  therefore,  t 
include  the  cost  oi  board  as  a  part  of  the  wages  paki  by  the  corporations. 

We  have  before,  on  page  22,  average  saving  in  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  interest  on  difference  of  capital        ....  $44,182  80 
Add  difference  of  one- third  in  cost  of  board  on  $17,375          -        -  5,791  06 
Add  difference  of  19  cents  per  bushel  on  24,<KK)  bnshels  coal,        -  4,560  00 

Total  saving  per  annum,    --..-..-      54,533  66 

Deduct  $1  50  per  ton,  supposing  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  at  Louis- 
ville, St.  Louis  or  Memphis, 90000 

$53,638  86 
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If,  to  aKf%  all  eavil,  we  dednet  d  per  cent  to  cover  intoreet,  ineiir-       S3,638  86 
ance  and  commieiiott  on  ealee  at  these  cities  on  4,000,000  yards 
at  6  cents— or  $320,000, 9,000,00 

$44,633  66 

If  lard  oil  is  used  we  have  the  advantag^e  of  15  cents  per  gall. — ^bnt  if  the  use  of 
sperm  oil  is  continued,  we  pay  an  adTanced  price  of  15  cts.  per  gal.  or  $379  50. 
We  should,  however,  save  ahout  1  cent  per  lb.  in  price  of  starch  or  $460  and  in 
flour,  wood,  gas  (or  lard  oil  for  lampi)  probably  $600  per  annum. 

We  have  a  clear  saviog  of  over  SS  per  cent  on  $:isOO,000,  which  is  an  ample 
capital. 

I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  the  means  of  knowing  the  fact,  that  the  aver- 
age  dividends  declared  on  cotton  mills  cootrolled  in  Boston  have  been  14  per  cent 
for  the  last  five  years — but  I  am  not  advised  of  the  amount  of  earnings  in  these 
mills  that  has  been  added  to  surplus  funds,  or  invested  in  new  machinery,  improve- 
ments, property  or  new  stocks. 

As  the  new  city  of  Lawrence  is  growing  with  magical  rapidity  and  new  cotton 
mills  are  in  progress  ef  erection  all  over  the  Nibw  England  seaboard,  notwithstand- 
ing the  changes  in  the  tariff  and  the  desperate  struggles  of  the  finglish  mannfac- 
tnrer  to  drive  us  out  of  foreign  markets,  (so  desperate  that  brown  cottons  have 
been  sold  cheaper  at  Calcutta  than  their  Cost  in  Manchester;)  and  as  we  know 
that  the  bank  and  railroad  dividends  in  New  England  will  average  8  per  cent,  it 
will  not  be  considered  an  over  estimate  to  put  this  average  on  our  capital  to  the 
saviogs  above:  or  16,000  plus  44,633  86— $60,633  86  or  over  30  pwr  cent  dividends 
to  be  reasonably  expected  from  our  mills. 

If  the  maximum  of  advantages  is  taken  and  added  to  20  per  cent  average  of  earn- 
ings of  eastern  mills  (and  it  is  believed  that  this  calculation  wonld  be  nearer  the 
truth)  the  estimated  profits  here  would  be  so  enormous  that  western  men  could 
scarcely  be  brought  to  believe  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  without  the  sever- 
est teste  of  experience. 

Several  months  since  and  before  these  articles  were  written,  I  sent  the  resalte  to 
a  friend  and  practical  manufacturer  of  cotton  on  the  Ohio.  His  answer  was  this 
— "An  Irish  laborer  once  wrote  home  to  his  friends  that  he  got  meat  for  his  meals 
three  times  a  week  :  why,  you  lying  dog,  said  bis  employer,  do  yon  not  get  meat 
three  times  a  day  and  every  day?  Yea  said  the  laborer,  but  I  want  my  friends  to 
come  and  join  me — meat  three  times  a  week  will  bring  them  here,  but  if  I  promise 
it  three  times  a  day,  they  won't  believe  a  word  of  it.'' 

Another  practical  manufacturer  in  the  West  writes  to  me  that  the  calculations 
are  suhstentially  correct  and  the  resulte  within  the  truth,  bnt  that  a  model  mill,  on 
the  Lowell  system,  is  required  to  convince  the  western  capitel-sU  of  these  truths. 


NO.  ni.— OXBMAJfV. 


The  example  of  France,  stripping  monarchy  of  power,  and  affecting  the  right 
of  the  people  to  govern,  has  already  drawn  coneessions  to  the  popular  demand, 
from  many  sovereigns  in  Europe,  to  be  followed,  no  doubt,  by  still  greater,  or  by 
the  uprising  of  the  people.  Our  object  here,  is  not  to  comment  on  this  stoto  of 
things,  however  strongly  we  desire  the  success  of  liberal  prineiples  tbrooghont  the 
world ;  but  merely  to  introduce  two  stotistical  tebles  from  Prof.  Darby,  concerning 
the  German  Stetes,  which  we  deem  interesting,  in  connection  with  the  following 
patent  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  convoking  the  United  Diet : 

"  We,  Frederick  William,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Prussia,  &c.,  have,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Imperial  Government  of  Austria,  invited  our  German  con- 
federates to  assemble  immediately  for  general  consultetion  respecting  those  mea- 
sures which  are  called  for  by  present  evente,  so  fraught  with  difficulty  and  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  weal  of  our  fatherland. 

«  We  are  resolved  to  strive  with  all  our  energy  that  these  consultations  may 
lead  to  an  actual  reffeneration  of  the  German  Confederation ;  so  that  the  German 
people,  fundamentally  united  by  strengthened  free  institutions,  and  at  the  same 
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time  protected  from  the  dangers  of  diicord  and  anarchy,  may  regain  iti  ancient 
grandeiic  and  aarame  ita  proper  rank  in  Europe.  Whatever  be  tM  raealt  of  onr 
exertions,  meaanres  will,  in  any  caiCy  be  taJcen  to  conaolidate  onr  kingdon  and 
dominioni,  for  the  execution  of'  which  we  require  the  co-operation  of  onr  faithful 
Statei.  For  these  reasom,  and  because  in  great  and  momentous  epochs  like  the 
present,  we  can  only  feel  strong  in  conjunction  with  our  States,  we  have  resolved 
to  open  the  United  Diet  on  Thursday,  the  27th  of  April,  in  our  capital  and 
dences  of  Berlin. 
«  Given  at  Berlin,  March  14, 1848. 

"  FREDERICK  WILLIAM." 


No  l.^~Tahle  of  the  Pfdiiieal  Seetioiu  oftJuue  parU  of  Qermawy  hammg  tmck U» 

Oavernment. 


Bfevaria,  Kingdom 
Wurtembnrg,  Kingdom 
Grand  Dnehy  of  Baden 
Hehensellem  Sigmaringen 
Hoheniollem  Heckengen 
Hesse  Dannstedt     • 
Hesse  Electoral 
Hesse  Hombourg 
Nsssan     -        -        - 
Sazo  Weimar    - 
Saze  Meinengen 

Saxe  AltBtabuij; 
Saxe  Coburg  Gotha  - 

Rensgreits 

RensBchleiU    - 

Rons  Lewenstein  Ebersd'f 

Sohwartzburg  Sonderfaansen 

Sohwartzbnrg  Rndolstadt  - 

Anhalt  Dassau 

Anhalt  Bernbourg 

Anhalt  Koetben 

Brunswick 

Lippe  Detmold 

Lippe  Schaumbourg 

Waldeck    - 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin 

Mecklenburg  Strelits 

Holsteiu  Oldenburg  - 

Lubeck 

Hamburg 

Bnsmen  *  • 

Frankfort  on  Main   - 

Saxony,  Kingdom     - 

Hanover,       do 


Extent 
in  English 
sq  miles. 


a  » 


20,621 
8,020 
4,150 
138 
107 
3,753 
4.442 
161 
1,923 
1,417 
988 
689 
965 
138 
206 
237 
352 
367 
345 
330 
313 
1.494 
437 
207 
460 
4,757 
766' 
2,497 
115 
146 
61 
84 
5,770 
14,800 


74,235 


Aggregate 
Population. 


3,960,000 
1,520,000 
1,130,000 
38,000 
15,000 
700,000 
500,000 
20,000 
337,000 
212,000 
130,000 
104,000 
145,000 
23,000 
28,000 
23,000 
48,000 
65,000 
56,000 
38,000 
34,000 
242,000 
72,000 
26,000 
54,000 
431,000 
77,000 
240,000 
41,000 
148,000 
49,000 
52,000 
1,400,000 
1,550,000 


Population 

to  the 
square  mile. 


13,577,000 


162 
115 
107 
162 
164 
120 
117 

90 
100 

96 
356 
1,000 
800 
620 
240 
104 


182 
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No.  3.— Ta&ttlar  View  of  thou  Prtmneea  of  Oermany  wkiek  have  been  from  time  to 
lino  atmtzed  to  Uu  aifoeeni  great  monarchies,  Jmt  tehich  in  themedoee  remain  €f- 
BenHaUfff  natunutUy  coneidered,  German.  < 


DCNMAUC. 

Dneby  of    Holstein    and    Dachy  of 
honenburg 

PSUMIA. 

Brandenlnug     .       .       •  •  - 

Pomerania         -        -        •  -  - 
Saxony,  proFinoo  of  - 

Westphalia        -        -        -  -  • 

jDliera,  CloTOO,  and  Berg  -  •  - 

Lower  Rhine,  province  of  -  - 

AUOTUA. 

Bohemia,  Kingdom  of       -  -  • 

Pnchy  of  Tyrol      .        -  -  • 
Morayia  and  Upper  Silesia 

Duchy  of  Styria        -        -  -  - 

Carinthiaand  Carniola     •  -  - 

Austria,  Upper  -        •  -  • 

Austria,  Lower,  and  -        -  -  - 
Saltzbnrg       -           .... 

Total  .... 


Area  in  En- 
glish square 
miles. 


Population. 


I     3,200      I 


50,000 


\ 


8,285 
7,731 
6,541 
5,936 

11,350 


137,086 


410,000 
40,000 

1,500,000 
b45,000 
1,400,000 
1,230,000 
1,060,000 
1,120,000 

4,001,852 
827,635 

2,110,141 
923,982 
743,217 

2,190,634 


18,402,461 


PopnPn 
to  thesq. 
mile. 


140 


>  143 


260 
100 
270 
140 
125 

190 


134 


Note. — Combining  the  results  of  both  tables,  the  area  of  ethnographical  6er» 
many  comes  out  211,321  square  English  miles  ;  and  the  aggregate  population  to  a 
comparatiyely  nnimportant  fraction  of  33,000,000,  with  a  distributive  population 
of  lo2  to  the  English  square  mile. 

The  numbers  in  these  tables  are  not  nyen  as  minutely  correct,  which  degree  of 
perfection  the  original  authors  of  the  document  do  not  claim.  The  element  was 
deri?ed  from  the  geography  of  Larenaudiers,  dtc.,  and  the  tables  of  Black's  Eldin- 
bnrgh  Atlas. 

WILLIAM  DARBY. 


THE  PUBIISHING  BUSINESS. 

Pictorial  Hittoriee,  &c.  W  e  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Sorin  dc  Ball , 
publishers,  Philadelphia,  for  a  copy  of  the  Pictorial  Histories  of  Greece,  of  Eng- 
land, of  France,  and  of  the  United  States,  each  in  a  handsome  volume,  by  S.  6. 
Goodrich,  author  of  Peter  Parley,  dtc.  These  books  are  designed  for  schools,  and 
we  are  glad  to  hear  of  their  extensive  circulation. 

Messrs.  S.  &,  B.  have  also  laid  upon  our  table,  thirteen  volumes  of  Dr.  Reese's 
edition  of  Chambers  Educatorial  course,  illustrated  with  a  variety  of  engravings. 
The  publishers  are  doing  much  good,  for  the  rising  generation  especially,  by  re- 
producing such  works,— the  very  best  for  schools  as  well  as  for  private  instruc- 
tion, in  aU  the  useful  branches  of  knowledge.  The  volumes  range  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

1.  The  Rudiments  of  Knowledge  in  Common  Things. 
-  2.  Introduction  to  the  sciences. 

3.  Rudiments  of  Veptable  Physiology. 

4.  Rudiments  of  Animal  Physiology. 

5.  Rudiments  of  Chemistry,  with  illustratioB  of  tho  Chemical  Phenomena  of 
Daily  life. 
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6.  RndimenU  of  Geolocy. 

7,  8  and  9.  Natural  Philosophy,  inclading  Mech'aaie'i  Elexnenteof 
Machineryi  MoTtfi|Force8  &c.'  o&c. 

10.  RudimenU  of  Zoolof^y.  with  eBgravinga. 

11.  First  Book  of  Drawing. 

12.  Second  Book  of  Drawing,  inclading  PerspectiTe. 

13.  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  ot  Common  Objects. 

They  ha?e  also  issued  First  Lessons  iA  Latin,  by  N.  C.  Brooks.  Moat  of  the 
book  stores  in  New  Orleans,  are  supplied,  we  believe,  with  the  yalaabie  works 
published  by  Meam.  Sorin  &  Ball,  to  which  we  have  referred. 

0*The  Mepsrs.  Apppleton,  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  havv  seat  as 
through  J.  B.  Steel  Esq.,  14  Camp  street,  some  half  dozen  volumea  which  we  com- 
mend to  students  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

1.  A  Practical  Introduction  to  Greek  Proae  Composition,  by  J.  K.  Arnold 
M.  A.  Rector  of  Lyndon  &c. 

2.  A  Practical  Introduction  to  I>Btin  Proae  Composition,  by  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.  A. 

3.  First  Greek  Lessons,  by  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.  A. 

4.  A  First  Latin  Book,  by  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.  A. 

5.  Corneliua  Nepos :  With  Answered  Questions  and  Imitativ*  Ezercisea.  By 
T.  K.  Arnold,  M.  A. 

6.  Titus  Livius.  Selections  flrim  the  first  Five  Books,  together  with  the  Twenty- 
first  and  Twenty-second  Books  entire.  Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Aloehafski, 
With  English  Notes  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  J.  L.  Lincoln,  Professor  af 
I^atin  in  Brown  CJuiversity. 

In  behalf  of  the  Messrs  Appleton  it  may  be  said,  that  they  not  only  iame 
works  of  acknowledged  merit:  but  their  style  of  execution  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  press. 

From  these  gentlemen,  through  Mr.  Steel,  we  have  also  received  OUendorfiTsNew 
Method  of  learning  to  read,  write  and  speak  Spanish.  We  believe  it  will  fully 
answer  the  purpose,  and  therefore  reoommend  It  to  the' diligent  learner. 

Also  a  handsome  volume  by  John  RatclifiTe  Chapman,  Civil  Engineer,  on  the 
use  of  the  improved  American  Rifle,  with  practical  advice  to  Young  Marksmen. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Steel,  14  Camp  street,  have  laid  upon  our  table, 

1.  Anatomy  and  Phys.ology  :  Designed  for  Academies  and  Families  by  Calvin 
Cutler,  M.  D.    With  over  two  hundred  engravings. 

9.  First  Book  on  Anatomy  and  Phyaiology.  By  Calvin  Cutler,  M.  D.  With 
•Ijrhty  four  engravings. 

Each  of  these  volumes  form  a  seperata  treatise,  with  ample  directions  for  pre- 
serving health  &c.  We  regard  them  as  decidedly  excellent.  The  atyle  ia  popu- 
lar, and  a  glossary  annexed,  giving  the  definitions  of  technical  terms,  which  most 
increase  both  the  utility  and  demuui. 

ST  We  thank  the  Hon.  Henry  Johnson,  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  for  a  copy  of  tho 
Interesting  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  relation  to  the  commerce,  aavigft- 
tion,  and  means  of  defence  of  the  western  lakes  and  rivers. 

irrTbe  March  No.  of  that  sterling  monthly,  "The  Farmers  Library,"  edited  by 
J.  S.  Skinner,  New  York,  has  been  received. 

Rlmanee  of  the  HUtary  ofLouitiana,   Br  Chaelu  Gatabkb. 

Our  friend  the  Author,  has  submitted  the  proof  sheets  of  this  interesting  work 
for  our  inspection  and  we  have  had  much  delight  in  its  perusal.  The  subjects 
treated  are  full  of  novel  interest  and  are  presented  with  a  hvely  and  graphic  pen 
We  could  select  many  passages  of  hi|^h  eloquence  and  finish.  The  sketchings  of 
character  are  life-like  and  it  is  not  difilcult  to  fancy  the  men  themselves  before 
us.  In  the  eatagory  may  be  mentioued  "Maurepas,"  "Ponchartrain,'*  '■Cadil- 
lac**' **Crozot"  £o.  The  authors  forte  is  evidently  in  snob  delineationa.  The  style 
of  the  production  is  in  genenl  well  sustained,  though,  an  accasional  instance  eoold 
be  shown  of  too  sudden  rise  and  fall. 

Mr.  Gayarre  tells  us  that  his  object  was  simply  amusement,  and  that  he  has  not 
aimed  at  any  historical  truth  further  than  that  it  may  furnish  the  ground  work 
for  embellishment — nor  most  we  suppose  this  '^embellishment"  almoys  resting  up- 
on such  a  foundation. 
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Soma  of  the  northern  pepen  beToipoken  of  the  "Rmnanee  of  LouUiana**  in  the 
highest  termi  from  the  few  sheets  they  have  seen,  and  we  agree  with  them  tn 
predicting  a  large  degree  of  popniarity  for  it.  Should  thts  be  the  case,  the  author 
promises  a  continuation  of  the  subject,  which  it  may  be  said  he  has  in  the  present 
volume  but  barely  touched. 

So  soon  as  the  work  is  regularly  issued  from  the  press  we  shall  endeavor  to 
give  it  a  critical  examination,  and  as  we  were  first  to  bring  a  part  of  it  before  ihe 
public  we  may  give  some  elaborate  quotations. 

Second  JHunie^alUy  Library, 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  a  copy  of  their  new  Catalogue— 
a  neat  volume  of  150  pages,  and  are  gratified  with  the  exhibition  it  makes  of  va- 
luable works,  to  be  found  upon  the  shelves  of  the  library.  The  volumes  are  ar- 
ranged under  appropriate  heads,  as  "Religion,**  "History,"  "Sciences,"  and  "Arts,** 
dte.    An  alphabetical  list  of  authors*  names  is  appended. 

The  organization  of  this  public  munifioeoce  is  very  simple  and  effective.  The 
annual  sum  expended  in  books  is  made  up  from  an  inconsiderable  tax  levied  upon 
each  of  the  public  school  scholars  in  the  municipality,  in  no  case  to  exceed  25  cents 
per  month.  Such  payments  for  3  years  constitute  the  scholar  a  life  member.  The 
proceeds  over  a  certain  amount  are  to  be  invested  in  apparatus,  &c.,  with  a  view 
of  securing  philosophical  and  scientific  lectures.  An  annual  payment  of  $5  en- 
tiUeaany  citizen  to  the  advantages  of  the  library. 

Since  the  period  of  its  opening,  (we  quote  from  the  directors*  circular,)  but  two 
years  harve  elapsed,  and  it  now  numbers  Seven  thousand  Five  hundred  and  Six- 
teen volumes,  comprising  most  of  the  standard  works  in  the  English,  and  many 
in  the  French  and  other  European  languagee.  Two  hundred  and  forty  eight  vo- 
lumes have  been  presented  by  citizens,  &«.  By  reference  to  the  catalogue  it  will 
be  found  that  care  has  been  taken  to  select  inch  books,  as  will  serve  to  create  and 
foater  a  taste  for  useful  reading,  and  pronlfte  the  cause  of  learning  and  sound  mo- 
rmls.  The  steady  growth  of  the  library  is  secured,  by  the  permanence  of  its  prin? 
ctpal  source  of  revenue,  but  the  directors  anticipate  with  confidence,  that  an  in- 
creasing list  of  annual  subscribers,  wilt.enable  them  to  accelerate  the  extension  of 
its  beuefits.  and  in  a  few  years  to  ren4er  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
collections  of  books  in  our  country. 

Tm  British  Rkvikwi. 

This  periodical  literature  of  England  has  deservedly  attained  high  character 
wherever,  throughout  the  world  the  language  of  that  country  is  understood.  We 
look  in  vain  for  any  thing  to  match  it  from  other  quarters,  and  are  gratified  that 
no  prejudices  of  our  own  countrymen  can  prevent  the  extensive  introduction  of 
so  valuable  a  literature.  Messrs.  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  reprint 
with  great  facility  these  publications  and  furnish  them  to  American  readers  at  about 
one  third  of  their  cost  to  our  transatlantic  brethren.  There  are  four  Quaterlies 
and  one  Monthly  in  the  list,  so  that  the  friquency  of  their  issue  keeps  pace  with 
•11  the  great  movements,  discussions  and  questions  of  the  age  and  day. 

1.  The  Edinburgh  Rniew.  This  great  work  was  established  during  the  war 
waged  by  the  Torj  party  of  England  against  France  and  America.  The  graphic 
and  stirring  delinations  of  those  events,  presented  in  the  pages  of  this  distinguished 
journal  exhibit  the  truest  portraiture  of  those  perilous  days  to  be  found  perhaps  in 
the  language.  It  is  now  edited  by  Napier,  and  has  been  graced  with  the  contriba- 
tlons  of  Jeffries,  Mackintosh,  Brougham,  Soothey,  Macaulay  &c. 

3.  Tke  London  Quarterly,  Is  the  Tory  organ  of  resistance  and  defence,  and 
followed  the  Edinburgh.  It  is  now  edited  by  Lockhart,  and  its  chief  contribu- 
tors have  been  Soutbey,  Scott,  Lockhart,  Apperleyi  Ferguson,  Wordsworth,  Lord 
Mabor,  Dr.  Milman  &c. 

3  The  Westmiruter  Review,  was  estsA>lished  by  the  ultra  liberals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  presided  over  for  a  long  time  by  Jeremy  Bentham.  It  asserts 
boldly  popular  rights  as  against  all  systems  ot  oppression,  and  has  been  blended 
with  the  foreign  Quarterly  whose  object  was  to  diffuse  throughout  England,  the 
beauties  and  excellencies  of  the  Literature  of  all  Europe.  In  this  point  of  .view 
the  publication  is  invaluable. 

4.  Blaekwood^e  Magaxine.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  comment  on  this  most 
familiar  and  spirited  production,  presided  over  with  so  much  ability  by  Professor 
Wilson.    Though  rank  tory  in  its  character,  it  is  said  to  maintain  a  circulation 
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of  40,000  copies  in  Great  Britain,  being  altogether  unequalled.  In  the  United 
States  notwithstanding  the  nnpalatable  complexion  of  iU- politics,  the  circulation 
is  in  the  same  proportion. 

5.  The  North  BrUish  Review:  we  quote  from  its  prospectus.  The  great  eccle- 
■iastical  rooTement  in  Scotland  led  to  its  establishment.  There  was  no  Jodshal 
in  the  United  Kwodom,  which  appeared  to  meet  the  necessities  of  this  Anti-Na- 
tiooal-Ghurch  agitaiton.  Indeed,  the  revolotion  caused  by  the  disruption  induced 
a  new  state  of  things,  placing  the  actors  in  new  positions  of  observation :  nor 
could  they  give  utterance  to  their  new  perceptions  of  State  and  Church  Polity— 
their  new  sympathies— their  new  emotions,  without  some  other  organ  of  thought 
than  any  then  extant.  Hence  the  spontaneous  agreement  of  the  gMt  master 
minds  among  them,  in  the  necessity  of  a  new  outlet  of  opinion,  and  tho  immediate 
creation  of  the  Noirm  Bmtish  Revisw. 

This  Periodical  is  not  ultra  in  its  views  on  any  one  of  the  grand  departments  of 
human  knowledge  :  at  the  same  time  it  never  drills  from  its  moorings  on  the 
shores  of  the  pure  Evangelical  religion  of  the  Bibl^.  Nor  will  it  fail  to  compare 
most  favorably  with  every  other  contemporary  in  the  amount  of  talent,  enoify 
and  spirit,  enlisted  on  its  side.  The  names  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  Dr.  Chahnon, 
Gunniugham,  Lorrimer,  Candliah,  Gordon,  Buchanan,  Smith,  &c.,  are  a  boot  in 
themselves.    Much  foreign  talent  is  also  pledged  to  adorn  and  enrich  its  pages. 

All  of  these  works  are  to  be  had  of  J.  C.  Morgan,  Exchange  Place,  Now  Or- 
leans. 

MouAL  CouaAOx:  an  addreMBhrforethe  Abimani  of  the  College  of  JCharluiim,  Bt 
M.  R.  MiDDLXTuN,  a  membeTi  Charlettant  1848. 

There  is  a  light  moral  tone  and  religious  sentiment  pervading  this  address,  char- 
acteristics by  no  means  common  in  ou*'  times;  and  what  is  also  remarkable,  sound, 
practical  sense  and  judgment  havfr  bo^n  preferred  to  oratorical  flourish,  tinssit 
and  declamation!  It  is  so  easy  to  frairf*!  an  oration  of  the  latter  kind,  so  diflfenit 
oftheformei.  "^ 

If  possible  we  would  have  been  present  at  this  celebration  of  oar  'vvaorable 
and  good  a^ma  mater  and  shared  in  the  conviviliaties  of  the  occasion.  We 
yet  hope  this  exile  is  not  ibreter.  How  oberished  are  the  aasociationa  which 
crowd  around  and  the  pell  which  binds  us  when  memory  runs  back  to  that 
bright  past  and  brings  it  all  up  again,  beautiful  and  fresh  and  hopeful!  AIss 
those  familiar  faces  and  those  familiar  scenes,  those  hours  of  boyhood,  those  buoy- 
ant dreams  of  adolescent  manhood — our  frolics  and  our  foibles;  the  daily  professor, 
the  weekly  debate,  the  stirring  commencement,  the  vacation  and  re-union  again 
^;one,  gone,aro  ye  all! 

**I  may  not  pause— I  miut  not  dream 
Too  beautiful  tbese  visioju  seem  !*' 

There  is  not  of  all  that  class  of  1848  with  whom  we  went  hand  aad  hand 
lArou^A  college  and  out  of  it,  that  we  could  find  it  in  our  heart  not  to  love.  A 
fine  net  work  of  sympathy  binds  us  to  them  and  binds  forever.  Wol  romember 
the  solemn  partineand  the  affectionate  farewell  when  that  once  joyous  te'otherhood 
dispersed  itself  firever.  We  scarce  can  learn  how  these  elements  have  been 
distributed?  W* bat  new  connexions  and  sympathies  and  associations  they  have 
formed  and  whether  cordial  or  wormwood  has  tinctured  the  cup  for  them?  One 
we  know  hek  been  taken  already  to  heaven.  He  was  gentle  and  innocent  and 
good  in  all  bis  walks.  Our  seats  were  side  by  side  and  we  loved  the  sinplicity  of  a 
character  which  found  glee  and  merriment  in  everv  scene  and  diffused  it  spite  of 
all  opposition  around.  He  hAd  no  enemy  for  what  heart  could  bo  so  malignant  1 
On  a  foreign  soil,  with  the  armour  of  a  soldier  on  him  and  in .  the  service  of  bis 
country,  our  early  friend  was  taken  home.  Tsars  of  friendship  and  affection 
have  bedewed  the  grave,  in  that  strange  land  and  start  to  our  eyes  even  now  in 
memory,  of  Samuel  Henry  Dickoon.  But  we  have  wandered  among  the  tempting 
flowers  and  lights  of  other  days  too  long  for  tho  demand  of  the  busy  preaent, 
Alas!  Alas! 
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